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INTRODUCTION. 


Bleak  House  was  begun  at  Tavistock  House  in  Novem- 
ber, 1851,  well  iu  advance  of  the  date  of  publication  of  the 
first  number,  which  appeared  in  March,  1852.  The  original 
intention  had  been  to  call  the  book  "  Tom-all-Alone's,"  and 
to  give  Jo  a  more  important  share  in  the  working  out  of  the 
plot  than  at  last  fell  to  his  lot ;  but  the  exigencies  of  the 
story,  as  it  gradually  developed  in  its  author's  brain,  neces- 
sitated considerable  alterations  in  this  respect  in  the  original 
scheme.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attack  on  the  abuses  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  grew  stronger  as  the  first  ideas  came 
to  be  worked  out,  and  as  the  case  of  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce, 
•with  all  its  fatal  consequences  to  so  many  of  the  dramatis 
personm,  more  and  more  dominated  the  scene. 

The  circulation  of  Dwoid  Copperfield,  during  its  first 
publication  in  monthly  parts,  had  never  gone  beyond 
26,000,  but,  probably  to  a  great  extent  in  consequence 
of  the  immense  success  which  its  predecessor  had  since 
attained,  Bleak  House  started  with  a  sale  of  30,000,  to  be 
increased  before  many  months  were  over  by  another  10,000. 
But  even  this  sati^actory  beginning  hardly  served  to 
relieve  the  author's  mind  of  a  certain  heaviness  and  mor- 
bid restlessness  which  seem,  if  we  may  judge  from  Mr. 
Porster's  account,  and  from  his  own  descriptions  of  his 
condition,  to  have  come  over  it  at  about  this  time.  In  a 
letter  dated  the  7th  of  March,  1852,  Charles  Dickens  de- 
scribes himself  as  being  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  and 
says;  "Wild  ideas  are  upon  me  of  going  to  Paris  —  Rouen  — 
Switzerland  —  somewhere — and  writing  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  next  number  aloft  in  some  queer  inn  room,  I 
have  been  hanging  over  it,  and  have  got  restless.  WaJit  a 
change,  I  think.  Stupid."  Later,  he  refers  to  his  inability 
to  "  grind  sparks  out  of  this  dull  blade,"  and  was  greatly 
distressed  by  the  deaths  of  several  dear  friends,  —  the  Hon. 
Richard  Watson  of  Rockingham  Castle,  Count  D'Orsay,  and 
Mrs.  Macready  among  others.      The  "somewhere"  which 
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was  visioned  iii  the  "  wild  ideas  "  just  mentioned  eventually 
turned  out  to  be  Itover,  and  there,  notwithstanding  the 
iDterruptions  which  were  caused  by  the  tour  of  the  Amateur 
Dramatic  Company  of  the  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,  the 
work  went  on  more  smoothly.  But  the  ease  of  the  Copper- 
field  days  had  passed  away,  never,  it  may  be  said,  quite  to 
return,  and  Mr.  Forster  notes  that  it  was  early  in  1853  that 
the  "  overstrain  of  attempting  too  much,  brought  upon  him 
by  the  necessities  of  his  weekly  periodical,  first  became 
apparent  in  Dickens."  Indeed,  it  became  clear  at  last  to 
Dickens  himself,  even  angrily  unwilling  as  he  always  was 
to  admit  that  he  could  possibly  be  doing  too  much.  "  Hypo- 
chondriacal whisperings  tell  me,"  he  wrote,  "that  I  am 
rather  overworked.  The  spring  does  not  seem  to  fly  back 
again  directly  as  it  always  did  when  I  put  my  own  work 
aside,  and  had  nothing  else  to  do."  That  he  could  no  longer 
beai'  easily  what  he  carried  so  lightly  of  old,  as  Mr.  Forster 

Euts  it,  is  perfectly  true,  but  it  seems  unfair  to  east  all  the 
lame  on  the  "  necessities  of  his  weekly  periodical,"  which 
was  by  this  time  in  thorough  working  order,  and,  of  itself, 
imposed  no  very  serious  additional  strain  upon  its  editor. 
Charles  Dickens's  own  account  of  the  causes  of  the  over- 
strain from  which  he  was  undoubtedly  suffering  explains 
the  reason  of  it  all  very  plainly.  "What  with  Bleak  House 
and  Household  Words  and  Child's  History '  and  Miss  Coutfcs's 
Home  ^  and  the  invitations  to  feasts  and  festivals,  I  really 
feel  as  if  m.y  head  would  split  like  a  fired  shell  if  I  remained 
here."  A  visit  to  Brighton  was  tried,  but  did  not  mend 
matters  much,  and  in  June  Charles  Dickens  went  to  Bou- 
logne, where  he  had  passed  some  pleasant  time  after  the 
Dover  residence  of  the  previous  year,  and  there  El^ak  Hoiise 
was  finished  before  the  end  of  August,  the  last  two  numbers 
being  published  together  in  the  following  montli  —  dates 
which  show  that  the  author  had  again  fallen  into  the  con- 
dition of  having  the  printer  very  closely  in  attendance  on 
his  pen.  That  he  was  very  near  an  absolute  breakdown  is 
evidenced  by  his  own  remark  to  Mr.  Forster,  "If  I  had  sub- 
stituted anybody  else's  knowledge  of  myself  for  my  own, 

^  The  Child's  History  of  England,  which  he  was  at  this  time  die- 

''  At  Shepherd's  Bush.  Thia  was  one  of  the  numerous  ptacticEilly 
henevolent  Institutions,  ot  which  ao  many  are  associated  with  this 
escellent  lady's  name,  and  was  being  generally  auperTised  by  Cliarlea 
Dickens. 
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and  lingered  in  London,  I  never  could  have  got  through." 
Local  tradition  at  Broadstairs  —  it  may  be  remarked,  aa  a 
good  instance  of  the  trustworthiness  of  so  many  Dickens 
legends  —  has  it  that  a  great  part  of  Bleak  House  was  writ- 
ten at  the  pleasant  "  Fort  House  "  on  the  clifE  by  the  Coast 
Guard  station,  where  Dickens  more  than  once  passed  the 
summer  months,  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  dub  the 
building  "  Bleak  House  "  in  consequence.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  a  line  of  the  book  was  ever  written  at  Broad- 
stairs. 

The  publication  of  Bleak  House  was  commenced  (by 
Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Evans),  as  we  have  seen,  in  March, 
1852,  and  the  story  was  completed  in  twenty  monthly  parts, 
demy  octavo,  at  one  shilling  each,  the  last  being  issued  in 
September,  1853,  parts  19  and  20  being  published  in  the 
same  wrapper.  Each  part  contained  two  illustrations  by 
Hablot  Browne,  and  was  issued  in  a  green  wrapper,  a 
facsimile  of  the  front  page  of  which  is  given  here  at  page 
xxxvi.  A  facsimile  of  the  vignette  title-page  will  be  found  at 
page  V.  The  complete  book  was  published  in  one  volume, 
green  cloth,  at  one  guinea,  and  bore  .the  following  dedication : 

DEDICATED 


The  Guild  of  Literatiire  and  Art,  it  may  here  be  recorded, 
was  founded  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  letters 
and  artists  of  that  day,  and  its  object,  as  Charles  Dickens 
explained  in  his  speech  at  the  farewell  dinner  to  Maci-eady, 
was  "to  smooth  the  rugged  way  of  young  labourers  both  in 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  to  soften,  but  by  no  elee- 
mosynary means,  the  declining  years  of  meritorious  age." 
The  dramatic  performances  which  were  given  in  London 
and  elsewhere  for  the  benefit  of  the  funds  of  the  Associar 
tion  were  highly  sneeessful  from  a  pecuniary  as  well  as 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and  a  very  considerable  sum 
of  money  was  got  together.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  some 
absurd  clause  in  the  charter  of  the  Guild,  nothing  could  be 
done  for  ten  years  or  so,  and,  still  more  unfortunately,  when 
the  time  for  action  came,  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  were 
spent  on  bricks  and  mortar,  and  three  houses  were  built  on 
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a  plot  of  land  given  by  Lord  Ljtton,  then  Sir  E,  B.  Lytton, 
at  Stevenage.  At  a  dinner  wiich  was  given  at  Knebworth 
to  celebrate  the  completion  of  these  unlucky  buildings  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1865,  Charles  Dickens  said:  "The 
ladiea  and  gentlemen  whom  we  shall  invite  to  occupy  the 
bouses  we  have  built  will  never  be  placed  under  any  social 
disadvantage.  They  will  be  invited  to  occupy  them  as 
artists,  receiving  them  as  a  mark  of  the  high  respect  in 
which  they  are  held  by  their  fellow-workers.  As  artists 
I  hope  they  will  often  exercise  their  calling  within  those 
walls  for  the  general  advantage ;  and  they  will  always  claim 
on  equal  terms  the  hospitality  of  their  generous  neighbours." 
Unhappily  the  houses  failed  to  attract  those  for  whom  they 
were  intended,  and  no  meritorious  a^  could  ever  be  induced 
to  spend  its  declining  years  at  Stevenage.  The  other  objects 
for  which  the  Guild  ivas  founded  were  also  found  to  be 
unworkable,  and  the  whole  scheme  turned  out  to  be  a  com- 
plete failure,  except  that  the  Council  has  from  time  to  time 
been  able  to  assist  from  its  scanty  funds  members  in  want 
of  help.  Charles  Dickens,  to  whom  this  unfortunate  result 
was  very  distressing,  agreed,  shortly  before  his  death  —  I 
was  myself  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Guild  at  the  time  — 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  realise  the  property  and 
to  divide  the  proceeds  between  the  Eoyal  Literary  Fund 
and  the  Artists'  Benevolent  Fund.  But,  after  his  death, 
Mr.  Forster,  who  had  an  undying  feud  with  the  Literaiy 
Fund,  brought  his  influence  to  bear  upon  Lord  Lytton, 
whose  gift  of  the  plot  of  land  on  which  the  houses  stand 
was  so  fenced  about  with  restrictions  and  conditions  as  to 
be  practically  no  gift  at  all,  and  without  whose  consent 
nothing  could  be  done,  and  the  scheme  fell  through.  And 
so  matters  sliand  with  the  Guild  to  this  day. 

The  preface  to  the  original  edition  of  Bleak  House,  which 
was  dated  London,  1853,  ran  as  follows :  — 

A  few  months  ago,  on  a  public  occasion,  a  Chancery  Judge  had 
the  kindness  to  inform  me,  as  one  of  a  company  of  some  hundred 
and  fifty  men  aad  women  not  labouring  under  any  suspicions  of 
lunacy,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery,  though  the  shining  subject 
of  much  popular  prejudice  (at  which  point  I  thought  the  Judge's 
eye  had  a  oast  in  my  direction),  was  almost  immaculate.  There 
mid  been,  he  admitted,  a  trivial  blemish  or  so  in  its  rate  of  progress, 
but  this  was  exaggerated,  and  had  been  entirely  owing  to  the 
"  parsimony  of  the  public ; "  which  guilty  public,  it  appeared,  had 
been  until  lately  bent  in  the  most  determined  manner  on  by  no 
means  enlarging  the  number  of  Chancery  Judges  appointed — J 
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believe  by  Richard  thp  hecoiid    but  any  otker  king  will  do  as 
weU. 

This  seemed  to  me  too  profound  a  joke  to  he  inserted  id  the 
body  of  this  book,  or  I  should  ha^e  lestoied  it  to  Conversation 
Kenge  or  to  Mr.  Vholes,  w  ith  one  or  othei  of  whom  I  think  it  must 
have  originated.  In  such  moutha  I  might  have  coupled  it  with  an 
apt  quotation  irom  one  of  Shakspeare's  Sonnets :  — 

My  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand : 
Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  were  renewed  ! 

But  as  it  is  wholesome  that  the  parsimonious  public  should  know  . 
what  has  been  doing,  and  still  is  doing,  in  this  connection,  I  men-  ^ 
tion  here  that  everything  set  forth  in  these  pi^s  concerning  the 
Court  of  Chancery  is  substantiaUy  true,  and  within  the  truth. 
The  case  of  Gridley  ia  in  no  essential  altered  from  one  of  aetual 
occurrence,  made  public  by  a  disinterested  person  who  was  pro- 
fessionally acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  monstrous  wrong 
from  beginning  to  end.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  snit 
before  the  Court  which  was  commenced  nearly  twenty  years  ^o; 
in  which  from  thirty  to  forty  counsel  have  been  known  to  appear 
at  one  time;  in  which  costs  nave  been  incurred  to  the  amount  of 
seventy  thousand  pounds;  which  is  a  friendly  suit ;  and  which  is 
(I  am  assured^  no  nearer  to  its  termination  now  than  when  it  was 
first  begun.  There  is  another  well-known  suit  in  Chancery,  not 
yet  decided,  which  was  commenced  before  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  in  which  more  than  double  the  amount  of  seventy 
thousand  pounds  has  been  swallowed  up  in  costs.  If  I  wanted 
other  authorities  for  Jahndyce  Afc  d  Jarndyce,  I  could  rain  them 
on  these  pages,  to  the  shame  of — a  parsimonioua  public. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  on  which  I  offer  a  word  of  remark. 
The  possibility  of  what  is  called  Spontaneous  Combustion  has  been 
denied  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Krook;  and  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Lewes  ^  (quit*  mistaken,  as  he  soon  found,  in  supposing  the  thing 
to  have  been  abandoned  by  all  authorities)  pubhaned  some  ingen- 
ious letters  to  me  at  the  time  when  that  event  was  chronicled, 
arguing  that  Spontaneous  Combustion  could  not  possibly  he.  I 
have  no  need  to  observe  that  I  do  not  wilfully  or  negli^ntly  mis- 
lead my  readers,  and  that  before  I  wrote  that  description  I  took 
[lains  to  investigate  the  subject.  There  ai-e  about  thirty  eases  on 
lecord  ol  which  the  most  famous,  that  of  the  Countess  Cornelia 
de  Bandi  Ceaenate,  was  minutely  investigated  and  described  by 
Giuieppe  Bianchini,  a  prebendary  of  Verona,  otherwise  distin- 
guished in  letters,  who  published  an  account  of  it  at  Verona,  in 

'  This  waa  Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes,  whose  critical  essay  on  Charles 
Dickens,  in  the  Fortnightly  Beview  for  February,  1872,  was  stigma- 
tised by  Mr.  Forster  as  "  odious  by  intolerable  assamptions  of  an 
indulgent  superiority,"  and  who,  indeed,  resembled  Lord  Macaulay 
in  that  he  was  always  absolutely  "cook-sure"  of  everything. 
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JTitl,  which  he  afterwards  republished  at  Rome,  The  appear- 
ances beyond  all  rational  doubt  obsewed  in  that  caae,  are  the  ap- 
pearances observed  in  Mr.  Krook's  case.  Tha  next  most  iamoua 
instance  happened  a,t  Rheims,  sis  years  earlier ;  and  the  historian 
in  that  case  is  Lb  Cat,  one  of  the  most  renowned  surgeons  pro- 
duced by  France.  The  subject  was  a  woman  whose  husband  was 
igiiorantly  convicted  oi  having  murdered  her;  but,  on  solemn 
appeal  to  a  higher  court,  he  was  acquitted,  because  it  was  shown 
uiKin  the  evidence  that  she  had  died  the  death  to  which  this  name 
of  Spontaneous  Combustion  is  given.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  add  to  these  notable  facts,  and  tliat  general  reference  to  the 
authorities  which  wOl  be  found  at  page  328,*  the  recorded  opinions 
and  experiences  of  distiuguished  medical  professors,  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  Scotch,  in  more  modem  days;  contenting  myself  with 
observing  that  I  shall  not  abandon  the  facts  until  there  shall  have 
been  a  considerable  Spontaneous  Combustion  of  the  testimony  on 
which  human  occurrences  are  usually  received, 

In  Bleah  House,  I  have  purposely  dwelt  upon  the  romantic  side 
of  familiar  things.  I  believe  I  have  never  had  so  many  readers  as 
in  this  book.    May  we  meet  ^ain. 

In  the  library  edition  of  1859  and  in  the  Charles  Dickens 
edition  of  1868  the  preface  ends  with  the  words  "familiar 
things,"  the  reference  to  the  circulation  of  the  original 
edition  being  omitted. 

The  Charles  Dickens  edition  contains  an  additional  refer- 
ence to  the  evidence  in  favour  of  spontaneous  combustion 
in  the  form  of  a  footnote  which  runs  thus ;  "  Another  case, 
very  clearly  described  by  a  dentist,  occurred  at  the  town  of 
Columbus,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  quite  recently. 
The  subject  was  a  German  who  kept  a  liquor  shop,  and  was 
an  inveterate  drunkard."  Charles  Dictens  was  as  a  rule  an 
excellent  judge  of  evidence,  and  it  is  rather  surprising  to 
find  him  putting  on  record  such  a  very  untrustworthy  state- 
ment as  this.  There  are  many  towns  of  Columbus  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  evidence  of  an  unnamed 
dentist  as  to  the  case  of  an  equally  anonymous  saloon-keeper 
can  hardly  be  of  much  service  in  support  of  triuseppe  Bian- 
chini  and  Le  Cat,  who,  however,  fortunately  do  not  greatly 
stand  in  need  of  corroboration. 

Oddly  enough,  in  the  preface  to  the  Charles  Dickens 
edition,  the  reference  to  the  various  authorities  quoted  in 
the  text  on  this  subject  appefirs  as  "page  27,  vol.  3."  The 
Charles  Dickens  edition  was  only  in  one  volume,  and  this 
reference,  due  to  the  carelessness  of  whoever  saw  the  edi- 


'  In  tlie  preseiit  edition,  ] 
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tion  through  the  press,  was  really  that  to  the  page  in  the 
library  edition. 

Frequent  reissues  of  the  original  edition  were  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  same  form,  in  green  cloth,  now  with  date, 
now  without.  In  the  second  series  of  the  cheap  edition, 
published  by  Bradburjf  &  Evans  in  cloth  at  five  shillings. 
Bleak  House  came  third.  In  the  Household  Edition  of 
Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hal!  (in  paper  three  shillings,  and  in 
cloth  four  shillings)  the  story  occupied  Nos.  69  to  96,  440 
pages,  and  had  sixty-one  illustrations  by  F,  Barnard. 

The  original  manuscript  is  at  South  Kensington. 

Bleak  House,  although  it  no  longer  holds  quite  the  same 
place  in  public  estimation  as  its  monthly  circulation  of 
40,000,  as  compared  with  the  25,000  of  David  Copperfteld, 
would  seem  at  one  time  to  have  implied,  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  Chailes  Dickens's  books,  and, 
side  by  side  with  its  popularity,  succeeded  in  exciting  quite 
as  much  contradictory,  and  often  spiteful,  criticism  as  any 
of  its  fellows— which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Indeed,  a  book 
which  dealt,  in  so  very  plain  and  outspoken  a  way,  with  so 
many  extremely  controversial  subjects,  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  arouse  a  good  deal  of  what  Mrs.  Hominy's  friend 
described  as  prSjii-dice. 

Lord  Denman,  for  instance, — who  had  been  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  was  an  old  friend  of  Charles 
Dickens,  —  was  very  angry  indeed  with  Bleak  House,  and 
criticised  it  with  considerable  acerbity  in  a  series  of  articles 
which  he  contributed  to  the  "  Standard "  newspaper  and 
which  were  republished  by  Messrs.  Longman  in  1853 ;  aver- 
i-ing,  among  other  grievances,  that  the  book  had  some  of  the 
writer's  "  old  faults  in  an  aggravated  form,"  together  with 
"some  which  have  not  appeared  before."  The  story  Lord 
Denman  declared  to  be  "artificial,"  while  "the  author's  love 
of  low  life  appears  to  grow  upon  him.  We  are  detained  too 
long  in  filthy  comers,  and  surprised  too  unceremoniously 
at  finding  the  delicacy  of  virtuous  sentiment  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  hmnan  degradation." 

But,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  critics  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens's books,  we  have  to  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  absolute 
merits  or  demerits  of  Bleak  House  as  a  story  to  find  the 
real  reason  of  Lord  Denman's  ■-wrath.  In  the  present  in- 
stance the  causa  teterrima  was  Mrs.  Jellyby.  Lord  Denman, 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slaveiy,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  Charles  Dickens  was  at  least  as  good 
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an  abolitionist  as  himself,  somehow  persuaded  himself  that 
the  satire  which  was  directed  against  the  absurdities  and 
eKtravaganees  of  which  Borrioboola-G-ha  was  a  fair  enough 
type,  was  calculated  to  "  obstruct  the  great  cause  of  human 
improvement,"  and  "to  replunge  the  world  into  the  most 
barbarous  abuse  that  ever  afflicted  it."  Without  taking  the 
trouble  to  produce  any  evidence  in  support  of  this  singulai- 
contention,  Lord  Denman  continued  his  accusation  in  the 
following  remarkable  manner  "We  do  not  say,"  and  here 
there  is  at  least  a  touch  of  candour,  "  that  he  actually  de- 
feuds  slavery  or  the  slave  tiade,  but  he  takes  pains  to  dis- 
courage, by  ridicule,  the  eftort  now  making  to  put  them 
down.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  m  general  terms  he  expresses 
just  hatred  for  both;  but  so  do  all  those  who  profit  or  wish 
to  profit  by  them,  and  who,  by  that  general  professing,  pre- 
vent the  detail  of  particulars  too  atrocious  to  be  endured. 
The  disgusting  picture  of  a  woman  who  pretends  zeal  for 
the  happiness  of  Africa,  and  is  constantly  employed  in  secur- 
ing a  life  of  misery  to  her  own  children,  is  a  laboured  work 
of  art  in  his  present  exhibition.  If  a  real  likeness,  it  was 
hardly  worth  the  taking,  certainly  not  worth  the  publishing, 
nor  does  the  silly  exaggeration  thrown  into  it  compensate 
for  the  tiresome  labour  of  contemplating  the  image  of  so 
rare  an  original"  Thus — and  much  more — Lord  Denman, 
who  was  apparently  (like  many  other  people)  unable  to 
perceive  that  every  cause,  however  good,  has  always  a  cer- 
tain number  of  foolish  hangers-on  and  camp-followers,  and 
that  it  is  permissible  and  possible  to  laugh  at  their  absurd- 
ities and  to  satirise  their  follies,  and  yet  to  preserve  at  the 
same  time  a  complete  and  perfect  respect  for,  and  devotion 
to,  the  cause  itself. 

Similarly,  of  course,  gentlemen  interested  in  the  law,  as 
administered  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  pitched  upon  the 
ease  of  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce  and  the  almost  savage  attack 
on  Chancery  and  all  its  works  and  ways  as  the  blot  on  the 
book,  declaring,  in  the  teeth  of  all  sorts  of  evidence  palpa- 
ble and  open  to  all  men,  that  no  such  case  could  ever  have 
been,  and  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  monstrous  esaggerar 
tion;  while  others  again  insisted  that  the  character  of  Mr, 
Chadband  constituted  a  direct  attack  upon  religion  itself. 
But,  somehow  or  other,  the  reform  of  tlie  Court  of  Chancery 
and  its  procedure  followed  closely  on  the  publication  of 
Bleak  House,  and  Mr.  Chadband  would  not  be  nearly  so 
probable  now  as  he  was  then ;  all  of  which,  whether  propter 
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hoc  or  only  post  hoc,  is  something  to  the  credit  of  the  author's 
account. 

An  advocate  of  foreign  missions  sent  anonymously  to 
Charles  Dickens  the  following  remonstrance  in  the  matter 
of  Jo :  "I  venture  to  trespass  on  your  attention  with  one 
serious  query,  touching  a  sentence  in  the  last  number  of 
Bhctk  House.  Do  the  supporters  of  Christian  missions  to 
the  heathen  really  deserve  the  attack  that  is  conveyed  in 
the  sentence  about  Jo  seated  in  his  anguish  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  ?  The  allusion  is  severe,  but  is  it  just  ?  Are  such 
boys  as  Jo  neglected  ?  What  are  ragged  schools,  town  mis- 
sions, and  many  of  those  societies  I  regret  to  see  sneered  at 
in  the  last  number  of  Household  Words  ?  "  The  anonymous 
gentleman's  allusion  is  to  the  passage  in  Chapter  XVI.,  headed 
"  Tom-all-Alone's,"  where  Jo  "  sits  down  to  breakfast  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  and  gives  it  a  brush  when  he  has  linished, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  accommodation.  He  admires 
the  size  of  the  ediflce,  and  wonders  what  it's  all  about.  He 
has  no  idea,  poor  wretch,  of  the  spiritual  destitution  of  a 
coral  reef  in  the  Pacific,  or  what  it  costs  to  look  up  the 
precious  souls  among  the  cocoanuts  and  bread  fruit."  It  is 
rather  strange  to  find  Charles  Dickens  answering  an  anony- 
mous letter.  But  he  did  answer  it  with  a  directness  and 
point  which  must  have  made  the  writer  almost  wish  that  he 
had  left  the  matter  alone.  This  was  Charles  Dickens's  vindi- 
cation, dated  the  9th  of  July,  1852  :  — 

Sir ;  —  1  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  and  shall 
content  myself  with  a  brief  reply. 

There  was  a  long  time  dunng  which  benevolent  Societies  were 
spending  immense  sums  on  missions  abroad,  when  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  ragged  school  in  England,  or  auy  kind  of  associated 
endeavour  to  penetrate  to  those  horrible  domestic  depths  in  which 
such  schools  are  now  to  be  found,  and  where  they  were,  to  my  most 
certain  knowledge,  neither  placed  nor  discovered  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

If  you  think  the  balance  between  the  home  mission  and  the 
foreign  mission  justly  held  in  the  present  time,  I  do  not.  T  ab- 
stain from  drawing  the  strange  comparison  that  might  be  drawn 
between  the  sums  even  now  expended  in  endeavours  to  remove  the 
darkest  ignorance  and  degradation  from  our  very  doors,  because  I 
have  some  respect  for  mistakes  that  may  be  fomided  in  a  sincere 
wish  to  do  good.  But  I  present  a  general  suggestion  of  the  still- 
existing  anomaly  (in  such  a  paragraph  as  that  which  offends  you), 
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in  the  hope  of  induoing  soDte  people  to  reHect  on  this  matter^  and 
to  adjust  the  balcince  more  correctly.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinioi) 
that  the  two  works,  the  home  and  the  forei^i,  are  not  condacted 
with  an  equal  hand,  and  that  the  home  claim  is  by  far  the  stronger 
and  the  more  pressing  of  the  two. 

Indeed,  I  have  very  grave  doubts  whether  a  gi-eat  commercial 
country,  holding  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  can 
better  Chrbtianise  the  benighted  portions  of  it  than  by  the  bestowal 
of  its  wealth  and  energy  on  the  making  of  good  Christians  at  home, 
and  on  the  utter  removal  of  neglected  and  uQtanght  childhood  from 
its  streets,  before  it  wanders  eiewhere.  For,  if  it  steadily  persist 
in  this  work,  working  downward  to  the  lowest,  the  travellers  of  all 
grades  whom  it  sends  abroad  will  be  good,  exemplary,  practical 

'  '  aries,  instead  of  undoers  of  what  the  best  professed  mission- 
II  do. 


let  me  add  in  all  good  humour,  by  such  easily  impressed  words  as 
"antichristian"  or  "irreligious,"  I  should  think  that  I  deserved 
them  in  their  real  sigiufication. 

I  have  referred  in  vain  to  page  312  of  "  Household  Words  "  for 
the  sneer  to  which  you  call  my  attention.  Nor  have  I,  I  assuce 
you,  the  least  idea  where  else  it  is  to  be  found. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant. 

I  ima^ne  that  the  "  sneer  "  which  was  obvious  to  the  anony- 
mous correspondent,  but  which,  not  unnaturally,  Charles 
Dickens  could  not  aee,  was  conveyed  in  the  following  lines 
of  an  article  called  "Dumbledowndeary"  (by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Sala),  "where  there  are  May  meetings  of  bees  humming 
and  buzzing  quite  as  much  (and  quite  as  profitably  perhaps) 
as  some  of  your  London  May-meeters."  If  this  be  the 
"sneer,"  —  and  I  can  find  nothing  else  that  could,  by  any 
means,  be  tortured  into  the  semblance  of  such  a  thing,  —  it 
must  be  owned  that,  like  the  celebrated  baby  in  Midship- 
man Easy,  it  is  a  very  little  one. 

Among  the  criticisms  which  dealt  with  the  book  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  that  of  Dean  Eamsay,  which  was  con- 
veyed to  Mr.  FoEster  in  a  letter  quoted  by  him  in  his  "Life," 
may  be  reprinted  here  as  representative  of  the  appreciative 
view,  "We  have  been  reading  JBleak  House  aloud,"  the 
Dean  wrote.  "Surely  it  is  one  of  his  most  powerful  and 
successful!  What  a  triumph  is  Jo!  Uncultured  nature  is 
there  indeed ;  the  intimations  of  true  heart-feeling,  the  glim- 
merings of  higher  feeling,  all  are  there ;  but  everything  still 
consistent  and  in  harmony.  Wonderful  is  the  genius  that 
can  show  all  this,  yet  keep  it  only  and  really  part  of  the 
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character  itself,  low  or  common  as  it  may  be,  and  use  no 
morbid  or  fictitious  colouring.  To  my  mind,  nothing  in  the 
field  of  fiction  is  to  be  found  in  English  literature  surpassing 
the  death  of  Jo." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Mr.  George  Brimley,  writing  in  the 
Spectator  of  the  24(ji  of  September,  1853,  was  principally 
concerned  with  the  complahit  which  has  commended  itself  to 
so  many  highly  "genteel"  critics  since  —  the  complaint  that 
Charles  Dickens  could  not  draw  a  gentleman.  "  Clever  he 
xindoubtedly  is  "  —  Mr.  Brimley  was  good  enough  to  admit 
this  much — but  "has  never  yet  succeeded  in  catching  a 
tolerable  likeness  of  man  or  woman  whose  lot  is  cast  among 
the  high-born  and  wealthy.  Whether  it  is  that  the  lives 
of  such  present  less  that  is  outwardly  funny  or  grotesque, 
less  that  strikes  the  eye  of  a  man  on  the  lookout  for  oddity 
and  point,  or  that  he  knows  nothing  of  their  lives,  certain 
it  is  that  his  people  of  station  are  the  vilest  daubs ;  and  Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  with  his  wife  and  family  circle, 
are  no  exceptions."  Bleak  Hotise  also  greatly  incensed  a 
writer  in  the  United  States  Magazine  and  Democratic  Bemem 
(New  York)  of  September,  1863,  who  wound  up  a  "  slash- 
ing "  article  with  the  exhortation  "  Get  up,  some  one,  and 
^vrite  a  snatch  against  Bulwer  and  Dickens !  In  sober  ear- 
nest, it  is  not  half  so  difficult  as  it  looks."  But  "some 
one "  seems  to  have  found  the  task  more  difficult  than  it 
appeared  to  the  critic  of  the  United  States  Magazine. 

It  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  a  writer  in  Putnam's 
Monthly  Magazine  of  November,  1853,  declaring  that  "in 
none  of  his  works  are  the  characters  more  strongly  marked, 
or  the  plot  more  loosely  and  in  artistically  constmcted,"  for 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  opinion  of  the  vast  majority 
of  competent  critics  is  that  which  Mr.  Forster  expressed  so 
forcibly  in  the  following  words :  "  Look  back  from  the  last 
to  the  first  page  of  the  present  novel,  and  not  even  in  the 
highest  examples  of  this  kind  of  elaborate  care  will  it  be  ■ 
found  that  event  leads  more  closely  to  event,  or  that  the 
separate  incidents  have  been  planned  with  a  more  studied 
consideration  of  the  bearing  they  are  severally  to  have  on 
the  general  result.  Nothing  is  introduced  at  random,  every- 
thing tends  to  the  catastrophe,  the  various  lines  of  the  plot 
converge  and  fit  to  its  centre,  and  to  the  larger  interest  all 
the  rest  is  irresistibly  drawn.  .  .  .  Chance  words,  or  the 
deeds  of  chance  people,  to  appearance  irrelevant,  are  found 
everywhere  influencing  the  course  taken  by  a  train  of  inci- 
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dents  of  which  the  issue  is  life  or  death,  happiness  or 
misery,  to  men  and  women  perfectly  imknown  to  them,  and 
to  whom  they  are  unknown."  And  yet  Mr.  Forster  was  not 
altogether  pleased  with  the  book ;  holding,  indeed,  that  it 
"  suffered  by  the  very  completeness  with  which  its  Chancery 
moral  is  worked  out,"  and  that  the  "romantic  side  of  fa- 
miliar things,"  which  it  was  Charles  Dickens's  purpose  to 
dwell  upon,  was,  in  fact,  "the  romance  of  discontent  and 
misery,  with  a  very  restless  dissatisfied  moral,  and  is  too 
much  brought  about  by  agencies  disagreeable  and  sordid." 
After  all,  the  "taste  and  fancy"  of  the  reader,  as  Mr, 
Samuel  Weller  would  have  expressed  it,  have  more  to  do 
with  the  permanent  success  of  a  book  than  the  judgments 
of  all  the  critics  —  able  and  otherwise. 

The  dangers  which  attend  a  too  free  use  as  models  of 
even  a  portion  of  the  characteristics  of  people  well-known 
to  the  world,  and  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  half- 
instructed  public  to  take  the  figure,  for  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  which  the  unfortunate  original  may  have  sat,  as  a 
finished  portrait  and  a  capital  likeness,  were  rather  painfully 
exemplified  in  Bleak  House.  Walter  Sav^e  Landor  had 
no  cause  to  i-egret  his  identification  with  Lawrence  Boythorn, 
but  that  so  selfish,  unprincipled,  and  despicable  a  personage 
as  Harold  Skimpole  shoidd  have  been  given  so  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  Leigh  Hunt  as  to  make  the  likeness  be- 
tween them  in  many  respects  obvious  to  everybody,  naturally 
gave  great  pain  to  the  sensitive  man  of  letters.  Originally, 
Mr.  Forater  tells  us,  the  first  sketch  was  even  more  like  the 
original  than  that  which  was  published  after  having  been 
toned  down  at  his  suggestion  and  that  of  Procter.  But,  as 
Mr.  Forster  goes  on  to  say,  although  the  alterations  were  con- 
siderable, the  radical  wrong  remained.  Hunt's  "gay  and 
ostentatious  wilfulness  in  me  humouring  of  a  subject,"  as 
Charles  Dickens  described  it  in  later  years,  seemed  just  the 
"  airy  quality  "  which  the  novelist  required  for  his  fictitious 
character,  but  it  was  unfortunate  that  he  should  have  been 
tempted  to  make  so  prominent  a  use  of  what  Mr.  Forster 
calls  Hunt's  philosophy  of  moneyed  obligations.  It  was 
indeed  unlucky  that  one  especial  characteristic  of  Harold 
Skimpole  in  this  direction  should  also  have  been,  in  a  differ- 
ent way,  it  is  true,  an  especial  characteristic  of  Leigh  Hunt. 
Mr.  Thornton  Hunt,  in  his  Introduction  to  his  father's 
Autobiography,  describes  it  thus:  "He  was  accused  of 
improvidence,  and  he  admitted  incapacities  for  computar 
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tion  iu  matters  of  money,  or  anything  else,  which  sounded 
very  like  a  reluctant  confession.  .  .  .  His  so-called  improyi- 
dence  resulted  partly  from  actual  disappointment  iu  pro- 
fessional undertakings,  partly  from  a  real  incapa^jity  to 
understand  any  subjects  when  they  were  reduced  to  figures." 
And  again,  "  He  had  no  aptitude  for  material  science,  and 
always  retained  a  very  precarious  grasp  of  mere  dry  facts; 
which,  indeed,  in  proportion  as  they  tended  to  the  material 
or  the  hard,  he  almost  disliked:  the  result  was,  that  he 
viewed  all  things  as  in  a  mirror,  and  chiefly  as  they  were 
reflected  in  books  or  illuminated  by  literary  commentary." 
It  is  not  surprising  that  with  so  many  points  of  contact 
between  the  real  man  and  the  fictitious  character  part  of 
tbe  likeness  was  seen  at  once,  and  the  rest  promptly  in- 
feri-ed.  As  Mr.  James  Payn  said  on  the  subject  of  this 
"unintentional  wrong,"  as  he  described  it  in  an  article  in 
the  Cm-nkUl  Magazine  of  March,  1884,  "  Tbe  likeness  was, 
in  some  points,  too  striking  to  escape  recognition,  and  the 
others  were  taken  for  granted,  whereat  both  painter  and 
sitter  were  cruelly  pained." 

I  have  not  found  any  printed  record  of  tbe  just  complaints 
of  the  sitter,  but  the  painter  has  left  us  the  frankest  and 
fullest  expression  of  his  regret.  "Separate  in  your  own 
mind,"  he  wrote  to  Hunt  himself  with  what  Mr.  Forster  calls 
eager  earnestness,  "what  you  see  of  yourself  from  what 
other  people  tell  you  that  they  see.  As  it  has  given  you 
so  much  pain,  I  take  it  at  its  worst,  and  say  I  am  deeply 
sorry,  and  that  I  feel  I  did  wrong  iu  doing  it.  I  should 
otherwise  have  taken  it  at  its  best,  and  ridden  off  upon 
what  I  strongly  feel  to  be  the  truth,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it  that  should  have  given  you  pain  .  .  ,  the  character  is 
not  you,  for  there  are  traits  in  it  common  to  fifty  thousand 
people  besides,  and  I  did  not  fancy  you  would  ever  recog- 
nise it.  Under  similar  disguises  ray  own  father  and  mother 
are  in  my  books,  and  you  might  as  well  see  your  likeness  in 
Micawber." 

Finally,  after  tbe  publication  of  the  posthumous  edition 
of  Leigh  Hunt's  Autobiography '  with  the  Introduction  by 
bis  son,  Thornton  Hunt,  Charles  Dickens  published  in  num- 
ber 35  of  the  First  Series  of  AU  the  Year  Sound,  dated  the 
24th  of  December,  1859,  the  following  article  which,  as  his 
own  view  of  the  matter  deliberately  given  to  the  public  may 
be  fitly  reprinted  in  this  place :  — 

'  Le^i  Hunt  died  at  Putney  on  the  27th  of  August,  1859. 
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LEIOH    HUNT.      A    REMONSTRANCE. 

''  The  sense  ol  beauty  and  gentleness,  of  moral  beauty  and  iaith- 
ful  gentleness,  grew  upon  him  as  the  clear  evening  closed  in.  When 
he  went  to  visit  his  relative  at  Putney,  he  still  carried  with  him 
his  work,  and  the  books  he  more  immediately  wanted.  Although 
his  bodOy  powers  had  been  giving  way,  his  most  conspicuous  quali- 
ties, his  memory  for  books,  and  nis  Section  remained;  and  when 
his  hair  was  white,  when  his  ample  chest  had  grown  slender,  when 
the  very  proportion  of  his  height  had  visibly  lessened,  his  step  was 
still  ready,  and  his  dark  eyes  brightened  at  every  happy  expression, 
and  at  every  thought  of  kindness.  His  death  was  simply  exhaus- 
tion :  he  broke  off  his  work  to  lie  down  and  repose.  So  gentle  was 
the  final  approach,  that  he  scarcely  recognised  it  until  the  very  last, 
and  then  it  came  without  terrors.  His  physical  suffering  had  not 
been  severe ;  at  the  latest  hour  he  said  uiat  his  ouly  uneasiness 


and  then  it  came  without  terrors.  His  physical  suffering  had  not 
been  severe ;  at  the  latest  hour  he  said  uiat  his  ouly  uneasiness 
iras  failing  breath.  And  that  failing  breath  was  used  to  express 
his  sense  of  the  inexhaustible  kiudness  he  had  received  from  the 
famOy  who  had  been  so  unexpectedly  made  his  nurses  —  to  draw 
from  one  of  his  sons,  by  minute,  eager,  and  searching  questions,  all 
that  he  could  learn  about  the  latest  vicissitudes  and  growing  hopes 
of  Italy, — to  ask  the  friends  and  children  around  him  for  news  of 
those  whom  he  loved,— and  to  send  love  and  messages  to  the  ab- 
sent who  loved  him." 

Thus,  with  a  manly  simplicity  aud  filial  affection,  writes  the 
eldest  son  of  Leigh  Hunt  in  recording  his  father's  death.  These 
are  the  closing  words  of  a  new  edition  of  "  The  Autobiography  of 
Leigh  Hunt"  published  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder,  of  Comhill, 
revised  by  that  son,  and  enriched  with  an  introductory  chapter  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  tenderness.  The  son's  first  presentation 
of  his  father  to  the  reader,  "rather  tall,  straight  as  an  arrow,  look- 
ing slenderer  than  he  really  was ;  his  hair  black  and  shining,  and 
slightly  inclined  to  wave ;  his  head  high,  his  forehead  straight  and 
white,  his  eyes  black  and  sparkling,  his  general  complexion  dark ; 
in  his  whole  carri^e  and  manner  an  extraordinary  le^iee  of  life  " 
completes  the  picture.  It  is  the  picture  of  the  flomi'ihing  ind  fad 
ing  away  of  man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  and  hath  but  a  shoit 
time  to  live. 

In  his  presentation  of  his  father's  moral  nature  and  intelle^'tual 
qualities,  Mr.  Hunt  is  no  less  faithful  and  no  less  touching  Ihoie 
who  knew  Leigh  Hunt  will  see  the  bright  face  and  hear  the  mu>:i 
cai  voice  again,  when  he  is  recalled  to  them  in  this  piisigi  Fvei 
at  seasons  of  the  greatest  depression  in  his  fortunes,  he  always 
attracted  many  visitors,  but  still  not  so  much  for  any  repute  that 
attended  him  as  for  his  personal  qualities.  Few  men  were  more 
attractive  in  society,  whether  in  a  large  company  or  over  the  fire- 
side. Hia  manners  were  peculiarly  animated;  hb  conversation, 
varied,  ranging  over  a  great  field  of  subjects,  was  moved  and  called 
forth  by  the  response  of  his  companion,  be  that  companion  phi- 
losopher or  student,  sage  or  boy,  man  or  womau ;  and  he  was  equally 
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ready  for  the  most  lively  topics  or  for  the  gravest  reflections  —  his 
expression  easily  adapting  itaelf  to  the  tone  of  his  companion's 
mmd.  With  much  freedom  of  manners,  he  combined  a  spontane- 
ous courtesy  that  never  failed,  and  a  considerateness  derived  from 
a  ceaseless  kindness  of  heatt  that  invariably  fascinated  even 
strangers."  Or  in  this;  "His  animation,  his  sympathy  with  what 
was  gay  and  pleasurable,  hb  avowed  doctrine  of  cultivating  cheer- 
fulness, were  manifest  on  the  surface,  and  could  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  knew  him  in  society,  moat  probablj[  even  exaggerated 
as  salient  traits,  on  which  he  himself  insisted  juitk  a  sort  of  gay  and 
ostentatious  wilfulness." 

The  last  words  describe  one  of  the  most  captivating  peculiarities 
of  a  most  original  and  engaging  man,  better  than  any  other  words 
could.  The  reader  is  besought  to  observe  them,  for  a  reason  that 
shall  presently  be  given.  Lastly:  "The  anxiety  to  recognise  the 
right  of  others,  the  tendency  to  '  refine,'  which  was  noted  by  an 
early  school  companion,  and  the  propensity  to  elaborate  every 
thou^j'ht,  made  him,  along  with  the  direct  ai^ument  by  which  he 
sustained  bis  own  conviction,  recognise  and  almost  admit  all  that 
might  be  said  on  the  opposite  side."  For  these  reasons,  and  for 
others  STi^ested  with  equal  felicity,  and  with  equal  fidelity,  the 
son  writes  of  the  father :  "  It  is  most  desirable  that  his  qualities 
should  be  known  as  they  were ;  for  such  deficiencies  as  he  had  are 
the  honest  explanation  of  hL^  mistakes;  while,  as  the  reader  may 
see  from  his  writing  and  his  conduct,  they  are  uot,  as  the  faults  of 
which  he  was  accused  would  be,  incompatible  with  the  noblest 
faculties  both  of  head  and  heart.  To  know  Leigh  Hunt  as  l:e  was, 
was  to  hold  him  in  reverence  and  love." 

These  quotations  are  made  here  with  a  special  object.    It  is  not 
that  the  personal  testimony  of  one  who  knew  Leigh  Hunt  well, 
may  be  borne  to  their  truthfulness.    It  is  not  that  it  may  be 
recorded  in  these  pages,  as  in  his  son's  introductory  chapter,  that 
his  life  was  of  the  most  amiable  and  domestic  kind,  that  nis  wants 
were  few,  that  his  way  of  life  was  frugal,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
small  expenses,  no  ostentations,  a  diligent  labourer,  and  a  secluded 
man  of  letters.    It  is  not  that  the  inconsiderate  and  forgietful  may 
be  reminded  of  his  wrongs  and  sufferings  in  the  days  of  the  Re- 
gency, and  of  the  national  disgrace  of  his  imprisonment.    It  is  not 
that  their  forbearance  may  be  entreated  for  nis  grave,  in  right  of 
his  graceful  fancy  or  his  political  labours  and  endurances,  though 
Not  only  we,  the  latest  seed  of  Time, 
New  men,  that  in  the  flying  of  a  wheel 
Cry  down  the  past,  not  only  we,  that  prate 
Of  rights  and  wrongs,  have  loved  the  people  well. 

It  is  that  a  duty  may  be  done  in  the  most  direct  way  possible. 
An  act  of  plain,  clear  duty. 

Four  or  five  years  i^o,  the  writer  of  these  lines  was  much  pained 
by  accidentally  encountering  a  printed  statement, "  that  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt  was  the  original  of  Harold  Skimiwle  in  Bleak  House."    The 
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writer  of  these  liues  is  the  author  of  that  book.  The  statement  came 
from  America.  It  is  no  disrespect  to  that  country,  in  which  the 
writer  has,  i)erhaps,  as  many  friends  and  as  ti'ue  an  interest  as  any 
man  that  lives,  good-humouredly  to  state  the  fact,  that  he  has,  now 
and  then,  been  the  subject  of  paragraphs  in  transatlautic  news- 
papers, more  surprisingly  destitute  of  all  foundation  in  truth  than 
the  wildcat  delusions  of  the  wildest  lunatics.  For  reasons  bom  of 
this  experience,  he  let  the  thing  go  by. 

But,  since  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  death,  the  statement  has  been 
revived  in  England.  The  delicacy  and  generosity  evinced  in  its 
revival,  are  for  the  rather  late  cousideration  of  its  revivers.  The 
fact  is  this : 

Exactly  those  graces  and  charms  of  manner  which  are  remem- 
bei-ed  in  the  words  we  have  quoted,  were  remembered  by  the 
author  of  the  work  of  fiction  in  question,  when  he  drew  the  char- 


acter in  question.  Above  all  other  things,  that  "sort  of  ^ay 
ostentatious  wilfulness"  in  the  humouring  of  a  subject,  which 
many  a  time  delighted  him,  and  impressed  him  as  being  unspeak- 
ably wliimsical  and  attractive,  was  the  airy  quality  he  wanted  for 
the  man  he  invented.  Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  (he  has 
since  often  grieved  to  think)  for  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  to  find 
that  delightful  manner  reproducing  itself  under  his  hand,  he  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  too  often  making  the  character  speak  like  his 
old  friend.  He  no  more  thought,  God  forgive  him !  that  the 
admired  original  would  ever  be  ehai^d  with  the  imaginary  vices 
of  the  fictitious  creature,  than  he  has  himself  ever  thought  of 
charging  the  blood  of  Desdemona  and  Othello  on  the  innocent 
Academy  model  who  sat  for  lago'a  leg  in  the  picture.^  Even  as  to 
the  mere  occasional  manner,  he  meant  to  be  so  cautious  and  con- 
scientious, that  he  privately  referred  the  proof  sheets  of  the  first 
number  of  that  book  to  two  intimate  literary  friends  of  Leigh 
Hunt  (both  still  living),  and  altered  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
text  on  their  discovering  too  strong  a  resemblance  to  his  "way." 

He  cannot  see  the  son  lay  his  wreath  on  the  father's  tomb,  and 
leave  him  to  the  possibility  of  ever  thinkriig  that  the  present  words 
might  have  righted  the  father's  memoiy,  and  were  left  unwritten. 
He  cannot  know  that  his  own  son  may  nave  to  explain  his  father 
when  folly  or  malice  can  wound  his  heart  no  more,  and  leave  this 
task  undone. 

Mr,  Payii  says,  in  the  article  I   have  already  quoted, 

"  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  an  author  to  paint  in 

this  way."    That  it  is  also  extremely  undesirable,  except 

'  within  very  ;iarrow  and  well-defined  limits,  this  unfortunate 

business  proves  with,  undeniable  clearness. 

It  is  noticeable  that  many  of  the  localities  in  London 
which  were  described  in  Bleak  House  under  fictitious  names, 
or  under  no  names  at  all,  are  much  more  readily  reeognisar 
ble  than  is  the  case  with  scenes  similarly  described  in  many 
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of  Charles  Dickens's  otlier  books.  Thus,  although  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  Act  and  the  wholesale  destruction  and  altera- 
tion of  the  squalid  neighbourhoods  about  Clare  Market  and 
Drury  Lane,  Chancery  Lane  and  Carey  Street,  have  cleared 
away  Tom-all-Alone's,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
identifying  Took's  Court,  Cursitor  Sti'eet,  with  Mr.  Sni^- 
by's  Cook's  Court;  or  Chichester  Eents,  leading  from  the 
east  side  of  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  Chancery  Lane, 
with  the  court  in  which  Mr.  Krook  came  to  such  a  bad  end; 
or  Russell  Court,  between  Catbei-ine  Street  and  Drury  Lane, 
as  the  thoroughfare  whence  "a  reeking  little  tunnel  of  a 
court"  gave  access  to  the  iron  gate  of  the  "hemmed-in 
churchyard,  pestiferous  and  obscene,"  the  "  beastly  scrap  of 
ground"  in  which  the  remains  of  Captain  Hawdon  received 
Christian  burial.  Kussell  Court  has  been  cleaned  up  of  late, 
and  the  horrible  little  churchyard  has  been  converted  into 
an  asphalted  playground  for  the  children  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  the  r.iohway,  and  the  tunnel,  and  the  steps,  are 
still  there.  Mr.  Tulkinghoni's  chambei-s  were  certainly  not 
far  distant  from  number  58  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  Mr. 
Forster  lived;  and  I  have  always  thought  that,  although 
the  surroundings  of  the  two  houses  are  altogether  different, 
and  although  there  was,  of  course,  not  the  faintest  likeness 
between  their  occupants,  Chesney  Wold  hears  much  more 
than  an  accidental  resemblance  —  especially  in  respect  of 
the  long  drawing-room  and  the  terraced  garden  walk  —  to 
Rockingham  Castle  in  Northamptonshire,  the  residence  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Richard  Watson,  to  whom  David 
Copperfield  was  dedicated. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  the  dramatic  nature 
of  the  story,  Bleak  House  has  frequently  attracted  the  more 
or  less  ingenious  adapter  for  the  stage.  The  accurate  and 
reliable  Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton,  in  his  Dickensiana,  gives  a  list  of 
five  plays  taken  from  the  novel,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  the  three-act  "Jo,"  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Burnett,  which  was  pro- 
duced in  the  seventies  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  London,  and 
afterwards  met  with  success  all  over  the  world.  This,  if  it 
did  not  in  itself  rise  beyond  the  usual  level  of  such  things, 
was  remarkable  for  the  thoroughly  admirable  and  genuinely 
pathetic  performance  of  Jo  by  Miss  Jennie  Lee,  a  perform- 
ance which  may  take  rank  with  the  veiy  best  of  the  stage 
presentations  of  Dickens  characters,  and  by  another  excellent 
piece  of  work  in  the  Ilortense  of  Miss  Dolores  Drummond. 
Of  "Poor  Jo,"  a  drama  in  three  acts,  by  Mr.  Terry  Hurst, 
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and  of  "  Move  On,  or  Jo  tlie  Outcast,"  also  in  three  acts,  by 
Mr.  James  Mortimer,  I  cannot  speak,  as  they  have  not  been 
published,  and  I  never  saw  them  acted. 

The  other  two  plays  are  before  me  as  I  write  —  the  one 
a  four-act  drama,  called  "  Bleak  House,  or  Poor  Jo,"  by  Mr. 
George  Lander,  which  was  first  performed  at  the  Pavilion 
Theatre,  London,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1876 ;  the  other, 
also  in  four  acts,  entitled  "Lady  Dedlock's  Secret,"  by 
J.  Palgrave  Simpson,  which  was  first  performed  in  the 
country  in  the  beginning  of  1884  by  the  Amateur  Dramatic 
Company,  and  afterwards  produced,  with  Lady  Monckton 
as  Lady  Dedlock,  at  the  Opera  Comique  'Theatre,  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  26th  of  March  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Lander's 
work  was  poor  enough,  but  the  liberties  which  Mr.  Palgrave 
Simpson  allowed  himself  to  take  with  his  author  were  really 
unjustifiable,  even  in  a  play  which  was  described  as  being 
"foimded  on  an  episode  in  Charles  Dickens's  Meak  House." 
It  is  perhaps  excusable  that  Krook  should  have  murdered 
Mr.  Tulkinghom  and  have  been  denounced  by  Jo,  who  was 
a  witness  of  the  transaction,  also  that  Jo  should,  among 
many  other  remarkable  figures  of  speech,  describe  Lady 
Dedlock  as  "she  who  s^d  she  was  a  servant,  though  with 
manners  not  conform;"  biit  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  in 
which  Lady  Dedlock  (out  of  her  mind)  is  escorted  back  to 
Chesney  Wold  by  Jo,  and  has  a  regular,  conventional,  knock- 
about, stage  death-scene,  while  Jo  —  who,  lite  Tiny  Tim, 
does  not  die  —  weeps  by  her  side,  to  form  a  picture,  is  a 
little  too  much.  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson  proved  himself  on 
so  many  other  occasions  so  adroit  a  hand  at  dramatic  cook- 
ery, that  it  is  surprising  that  he  should  have  concocted  such 
a  hash  as  this,  while  it  is  still  more  astonishing  that  any- 
body should  have  thought  it  worth  serving  up  to  the  public. 

CHARLES   DICKENS 

THE   YOUNGEK. 
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IN  CHANCERY. 

London.  Michaelmas  Term  lately  over,  and  the  Loni  Chan- 
cellor sitting  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall.  Implacahle  November  weather. 
Aa  much  mud  in  the  streets,  as  if  the  waters  had  but  newly  retired 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  it  would  not  he  wonderful  to  meet 
a  Megalosaurus,  forty  feet  long  or  so,  waddling  like  an  elephantine 
lizard  up  Holhom  Hill,  Smoke  lowering  down  from  chimney-pots, 
making  a  soft  black  drizzle,  with  flakes  of  soot  in  it  as  big  as  fuU- 
grown  snow-flakea  —  gone  into  mourning,  one  might  imagine,  for 
the  death  of  the  sun.  Dogs,  undistinguishable  in  mire.  Horses, 
scarcely  better  j  splashed  to  their  very  blinkers.  Foot  passengers, 
jostling  one  another's  umbrellas,  in  a  general  infection  of  ill-temper, 
and  losii^  their  foot-hold  at  atreetrcornera,  where  tens  of  thousands 
of  other  foot  passengers  have  been  slipping  and  sUding  since  the 
day  broke  (if  the  day  ever  broke),  adding  new  deposits  to  the 
crust  upon  crust  of  mud,  sticking  at  those  points  tenaciously  to 
the  pavement,  and  accumulating  at  compound  interest. 

Fog  eveiywhere.  Pog  up  the  river,  where  it  flows  among  green 
aits  and  meadows ;  fc^  down  the  river,  where  it  rolls  defiled  among 
the  tiers  of  shipping,  and  the  waterside  pollutions  of  a  great  (and 
dirty)  city.  Fog  on  the  Essex  marshes,  fog  on  the  Kentish  heights. 
Fog  creeping  into  the  cabooses  of  collier-brigs ;  fog  lying  out  on  the 
yards,  and  hovering  in  the  rigging  of  great  ships ;  fog  drooping  on 
the  gunwales  of  bai^a  and  small  boats.  Fog  in  the  eyes  and 
throats  of  ancient  Greenwich  pensioners,  wheezing  by  the  firesides 
of  their  wards ;  fog  In  the  stem  and  bowl  of  the  afternoon  pipe  of 
the  wrathful  skipper,  down  in  his  close  cabin  ;  fog  cruelly  pinching 
the  toes  and  lingers  of  his  shivering  little  'prentice  boy  on  deck. 
Chance  people  on  the  bridges  peeping  over  tlie  parapets  into  a 
nether  sky  of  fog,  with  f<^  all  round  them,  as  if  they  were  up  in  a 
baUoon,  and  hanging  in  the  miaty  clouds. 
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Gas  looming  through  the  fog  in  divers  places  in  the  st  t  nu  h 
as  the  sun  may,  from  the  epongey  fields,  be  seen  to  1  by  1  is 
baudmau  and  ploughboy.  Most  of  the  shops  lighted  t  o  hours 
before  their  time  —  as  the  gas  seems  to  know,  for  it  has  a,  ha^  a  d 
and  imwilling  look. 

The  raw  afternoon  is  rawest,  and  the  dense  fog  is  densest,  and 
the  muddy  streets  are  muddiest,  near  that  leaden-headed  old 
obstruction,  appropriate  ornament  for  the  threshold  of  a  leaden- 
headed  old  corporation  :  Temple  Bar.  And  hard  by  Temple  Bar, 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  at  the  very  heart  of  the  fog,  sits  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor  in  his  High  Court  of  Chancery. 

Never  can  there  come  fog  too  thick,  never  can  there  come  mud 
and  mire  too  deep,  to  assort  with  the  groping  and  floundering  con- 
dition which  this  High  Court  of  Chancery,  most  pestilent  of  hoaiy 
sinners,  holds,  this  day,  in  the  sight  of  heaven  and  earth. 

On  such  an  afternoon,  if  ever,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  ought 
to  be  sitting  here  —  as  here  he  is  — ■  with  a  foggy  glory  round  his 
head,  softly  fenced  in  with  crimson  cloth  and  curtains,  addressed 
by  a  large  advocate  with  great  whiskers,  a  little  voice,  and  an 
interminable  brief,  and  outwardly  directing  his  contemplation  to 
the  lantern  in  the  roof,  where  he  can  see  nothing  but  fog.  On  such 
aa  afternoon,  some  score  of  members  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery 
bar  ought  to  be  —  as  here  they  are  —  mistily  engaged  in  one  of 
the  ten  thousand  stages  of  an  endless  cause,  tripping  one  another 
up  on  slippery  precedents,  groping  knee-deep  in  technicalitjea,  run- 
ning their  goat-hair  and  horse-hair  warded  heads  against  wdls  of 
words,  and  making  a  pretence  of  equity  with  serious  faces,  as 
players  might.  On  such  an  aftemoou,  the  various  solicitors  in  the 
cause,  some  two  or  three  of  whom  have  inherited  it  from  their 
fathers,  who  made  a  fortune  by  it,  ought  to  be  —  as  are  they  not  1 
—  ranged  in  a  line,  in  a  long  matted  well  (but  you  might  look  in 
vain  for  Truth  at  the  bottom  of  it),  between  the  registrar's  red 
table  and  the  silk  gowns,  with  bills,  cross-bills,  answers,  r^oinders, 
injunctions,  affidavits,  issues,  references  to  masters,  masters'  reports, 
mountains  of  costly  nonsense,  piled  before  them.  Well  may  the 
court  be  dim,  with  wasting  candles  here  and  there ;  well  may  the 
fog  hang  heavy  in  it,  as  if  it  would  never  get  out ;  weU  may 
the  stained  glass  windows  lose  their  colour,  and  admit  no  light  of 
day  into  the  place ;  well  may  the  uninitiated  from  the  streets,  who 
peep  in  through  the  glass  panes  in  the  door,  be  deterred  from 
entrance  by  its  owlish  aspect,  and  by  the  drawl  languidly  echoing 
to  the  roof  from  the  padded  dais  where  the  Lord  High  Chancellor 
looks  into  the  lantern  that  has  no  light  in  it,  and  where  the  attend- 
ant wigs  are  all  stuck  in  a  fog-bank !     This  is  the  Court  of  Chan- 
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ceiy ;  which  has  its  decaying  houses  and  its  blighted  lands  in 
every  shire;  which  has  its  worn-out  lunatic  in  every  madhouse, 
and  its  dead  in  eveiy  churehyard;  which  has  its  niiEcd  suitor, 
with  his  slipshod  heels  and  threadbare  dress,  horrowing  and  beg- 
ging through  the  round  of  every  man's  acquaintance ;  which  ^ves 
to  monied  might  the  moans  abundantly  of  wearying  out  the  right; 
which  so  exhausts  finances,  patience,  courage,  hope ;  so  overthrows 
the  brain  and  breaks  the  heart ;  that  there  is  not  an  honourable 
man  among  its  practitioners  who  would  not  give  —  who  Aoes  not 
often  give — the  warning,  "Suffer  any  wrong  tliat  can  be  done 
you,  rather  than  come  here  !  " 

Who  happen  to  be  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  court  this  murky 
afternoon  besides  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  counsel  in  the  cause, 
two  or  three  counsel  who  are  never  in  any  cause,  and  the  well  of 
solicitors  before  mentioned?  There  is  the  registrar  below  the 
Judge,  in  wig  and  gown;  and  there  are  two  or  three  maces,  or 
petty-bags,  or  privy-purses,  or  whatever  they  may  be,  in  legal 
court  suits.  These  are  all  yawning  ;  for  no  crumb  of  amusement 
ever  falls  from  Jaendyce  and  Jakndyce  (the  cause  in  hand), 
which  was  squeezed  dry  years  upon  years  ago.  The  shortrhand 
writers,  the  reporters  of  the  court,  and  the  reporters  of  the  news- 
papers, invariably  decamp  with  the  rest  of  the  regulars  when  Jam- 
dyee  and  Jamdyce  comes  on.  Their  places  are  a  blank.  Standing 
on  a  seat  at  the  side  of  the  hall,  the  better  to  peer  into  the  cur- 
tained sanctuary,  is  a  little  mad  old  woman  in  a  squeezed  bonnet, 
who  is  always  in  court,  from  its  sitting  to  its  rising,  and  always 
expecting  some  incomprehensible  judgment  to  be  given  in  her 
favour.  Some  say  she  really  is,  or  was,  a  party  to  a  suit ;  but  no 
one  knows  for  certain,  becavise  no  one  cares.  She  carries  some 
Ismail  litter  in  a  reticule  which  she  calls  her  documents ;  principally 
.consisting  of  paper  matches  and  dry  lavender.  A  sallow  prisoner 
has  come  up,  in  custody,  for  the  half-dozenth  time,  to  make  a 
personal  application  "  to  purge  himself  of  his  contempt ; "  which, 
jbeing  a  solitary  surviving  executor  who  has  foUen  into  a  state  of 
<SongIomeration  about  accounts  of  which  it  is  not  pretended  that  he 
had  ever  any  knowledge,  he  is  not  at  all  likely  ever  to  do.  In  the 
MJneantime  Ms  prospects  in  life  are  ended.  Another  ruined  suitor, 
who  periodically  appears  from  Shropshire,  and  breaks  out  into 
Ottbrts  to  address  the  Chancellor  at  the  close  of  the  day's  business, 
and  who  can  by  no  means  be  made  to  understand  that  the  Chan- 
ffillor  is  legally  ignorant  of  his  existence  after  making  it  desolate 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  plants  himself  in  a  good  place  and  keeps 
an  eye  sn  the  Judge,  ready  to  caU  out  "  My  Lord  !  "  in  a  voice  of 
sonorous  complaint,  on  the  instant  of  his  rising.     A  few  lawyers' 
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clerks  and  others  who  know  this  suitor  by  sight,  linger,  on  the 
chance  of  his  furnishing  some  fun,  and  enlivening  the  dismal 
weather  a  little. 

Jamdyce  and  Jamdycc  drones  on.  This  scarecrow  of  a  suit  has, 
in  course  of  time,  become  so  complicated,  that  no  man  alive  knows 
what  it  means.  The  parties  to  it  understand  it  least  j  but  it  has 
been  observed  that  no  two  Ohanceiy  lawyers  can  ta]k  about  it  for 
five  minutes,  without  coming  to  a  total  disagreement  as  to  all  the 
premises.  Innumerable  children  have  been  bom  into  the  cause; 
innumerable  young  people  have  married  into  it ;  innumerable  old 
people  have  died  out  of  it.  Scores  of  persons  have  deliriously 
found  themselves  made  parties  in  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce,  without 
knowing  how  or  why;  whole  fomilles  have  inherited  legendary 
liatreds  with  the  suit.  The  little  plaintiff  or  defendant,  who  was 
promised  a  new  rocking-horse  when  Jarndyce  ami  Jamdyce  should 
be  settled,  has  grown  up,  possessed  himself  of  a  real  hoi-se,  and 
trotted  away  into  the  other  world.  Fair  wards  of  court  have  faded 
into  mothers  and  grandmothers ;  a  long  procession  of  Chancellors 
has  come  in  and  gone  out ;  the  legion  of  bills  in  the  suit  have  been 
transformed  into  mere  bills  of  mortality ;  there  are  not  three 
Jaradyces  left  upon  the  earth  perhaps,  since  old  Tom  Jamdyce  in 
despair  blew  his  brains  out  at  a  coffee-house  in  Chancery  Lane ;  but 
Jamdyce  and  Jamdyee  still  drags  its  dreary  length  before  the  Court, 


Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce  has  passed  into  a  joke.  That  is  the  only 
good  that  has  ever  come  of  it.  It  has  been  death  to  many, 
but  it  is  a  joke  in  the  profession.  Every  master  in  Chancery 
has  had  a  reference  out  of  it.  Eveiy  Chancellor  was  "in  it,"  for 
somebody  or  other,  when  he  was  counsel  at  the  bar.  Good  things^ 
have  been  said  about  it  by  blue-nosed,  bulbous-shoed  old  benchers, 
in  select  port-wine  committee  after  dinner  in  hall.  Articled  clerks 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  fleshing  their  legal  wit  upon  it.  Th^ 
last  Lord  Chancellor  handled  it  neatly,  when,  correctii^  Miv  . 
Blowers  the  eminent  silk  gown  who  said  that  such  a  thing  might 
happen  when  the  sky  rained  potatoes,  he  observed,  "or  when  wje 
get  through  Jamdyee  and  Jamdyce,  Mr.  Blowers ; "  —  a  pleasantry 
that  particularly  tickled  the  maces,  bags,  and  purses. 

How  many  people  out  of  the  suit,  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce  lisis 
stretched  forth  its  unwholesome  hand  to  spoil  and  cormp^  would 
be  a  very  wide  question.  From  the  master,  upon  whose  impalirg 
flies  reams  of  dusty  warrants  in  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce  have  grimly 
writheil  into  many  shapes ;  down  to  the  copying-clerk  in  the  Six 
Clerks'  Office,  who  has  copied  his  tens  of  thousands  of  Chancery- 
folio-pages  under  that  eternal  headmg ;  no  man's  nature  has  been 
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maile  the  better  by  it.  In  trickery,  evasion,  procrastination,  spolia- 
tion, botheration,  under  false  pretences  of  ajl  sorts,  there  are  influ- 
ences that  can  never  come  to  good.  The  very  Bolicitora'  boys  who 
have  kept  the  wretched  suitors  at  bay,  by  protesting  time  out  of 
mind  that  Mr.  Chizzle,  Mizzle,  or  otherwise,  was  particularly  engaged 
and  had  appointmeuts  until  dinner,  may  have  got  an  extra  moral 
twist  and  shuffle  into  themselves  out  of  Jamdyce  and  Jaradyce. 
The  receiver  in  the  cause  has  acquired  a  goodly  sum  of  money  by 
it,  but  has  acquired  too  a  distrust  of  his  own  mother,  and  a  con- 
tempt for  his  own  kind.  Chizzle,  Mizzle,  and  otherwise,  have 
lapsed  into  a  habit  of  vaguely  promising  themselves  that  they  will 
look  into  that  outstanding  little  matter,  and  see  what  can  be  done 
for  Drizzle  —  who  was  not  well  used  —  when  Jarndyce  and  Jam- 
dyce shall  be  got  out  of  the  office.  Shirking  and  sharking,  in  all 
their  many  varieties,  have  been  sown  broadcast  by  the  ill-fated 
cause  ;  and  even  those  who  have  contemplated  its  histoty  from  the 
outermost  circle  of  such  evil,  have  been  insensibly  tempted  into  a 
loose  way  of  letting  bad  things  alone  to  take  their  own  bad  course, 
and  a  loose  belief  that  if  the  world  go  wrong,  it  was,  in  some  off- 
hand manner,  never  meant  to  go  right. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  mud  and  at  the  heart  of  the  fog,  sits 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  in  his  High  Court  of  Chancery. 

"  Mr.  Tangle,"  says  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  latterly  something 
restless  under  the  eloquence  of  that  learned  gentleman. 

"  Mlud,"  says  Mr.  Tangle.  Mr.  Tangle  knows  more  of  Jamdyce 
and  Jamdyce  than  anybody.  He  is  famous  for  it  —  supposed  never 
to  have  read  anythii^  else  since  he  left  school. 

"  Have  you  nearly  concluded  your  argument  1 " 

"Mlud,  no  —  variety  of  points-^ feel  it  my  duty  tsuhmit  — 
ludship,"  is  the  reply  that  slides  out  of  Mr.  Tangle. 

"Several  members  of  the  bar  are  still  to  be  heard,  I  believer' 
says  the  Chancellor,  with  a  slight  smile. 

Eighteen  of  Mr.  Taaigle's  learned  ftiends,  eaeh  armed  with  a 
little  summary  of  eighteen  hundred  sheets,  bob  np  like  eighteen 
hammers  in  a  piano-forte,  make  eighteen  bows,  and  drop  into  their 
eighteen  places  of  obscurity. 

"We  will  proceed  with  the  hearing  on  Wednesday  fortnight," 
says  the  Chancellor.  For,  the  question  at  issue  is  only  a  question 
of  costs,  a  mere  bud  on  the  forest  tree  of  the  parent  suit,  and 
really  will  come  to  a  settlement  one  of  these  days. 

The  Chancellor  rises ;  the  bar  rises ;  the  prisoner  is  brought 
forward  in  a  hurry;  the  man  from  Shropshire  cries,  "  My  lord  !  " 
Maces,  hags,  and  purses,  indignantly  proclaim  silence,  and  frown  at 
the  man  from  Shropshire. 
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"  In  reference,"  proceeds  the  Chancellor,  ^tiU  on  Tamdyce  and 
Jarndyce,  "  to  the  young  girl " 

"  Eegludship's  pardon  —  boy,"  s&yt  Mr  Tangle,  piematurely 

"  In  reference,"  proceeds  the  Chamellor,  with  extra  distinctness, 
"  to  the  young  girl  and  boy,  the  two  young  people," 

(Mr.  Tangle  cnished.) 

"Whom  I  directed  to  be  in  attendance  to-day,  and  who  are  now 
in  my  private  room,  I  will  see  them  and  satisfy  myself  as  to  the 
expediency  of  makii^  the  order  for  their  residing  with  their  uncle." 

Mr.  Tangle  on  his  legs  agmn. 

"  Eegludship's  pardon  —  dead." 

"  With  their,"  Chancellor  looking  througt  his  double  eye-glass 
at  the  papers  on  his  desk,  "grandfethcr." 

"  Eegludship's  pardon  —  Tietim  of  rash  action  —  brains." 

Suddenly  a  very  little  counsel,  with  a  terrific  bass  voice,  arises, 
fully  inflated,  in  the  back  settlements  of  the  fog,  and  says,  "WiU 
your  lordship  allow  ine?  I  appear  for  him.  He  is  a  cousin, 
several  times  removed.  I  am  not  at  the  moment  prepared  to 
inform  the  Court  in  what  exact  remove  he  is  a  cousin ;  but  he  is  a 

Leaving  this  address  (delivered  like  a  sepulchral  message)  ringing 
in  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  the  very  little  counsel  drops,  and  the  fog 
knows  him  no  more.     Everybody  looks  for  bim.     Nobody  can  sec 

"  I  will  speak  with  botli  the  young  people,"  says  the  Chancellor 
anew,  "and  satisfy  myself  on  the  subject  of  their  residing  with 
their  cousin.  I  will  mention  the  matter  to-morrow  morning  when 
I  take  my  seat." 

The  Chancellor  ia  about  to  bow  to  the  bar,  wlien  the  prisoner  is 
presented.  Nothing  can  possibly  come  of  the  prisoner's  conglomer- 
ation, but  his  being  sent  back  to  prison ;  which  is  soon  done.  The 
man  from  Shropshire  ventures  another  remonstrative  "  My  lord  ! " 
but  the  Chancellor,  being  aware  of  him,  has  dexterously  vanished. 
Everybody  else  quickly  vanishes  too.  A  battery  of  blue  bags  is 
loaded  with  heavy  chMgea  of  papers  and  carried  off  by  clerks ;  the 
little  mad  old  woman  marches  off  with  her  documents  ;  the  empty 
court  ia  locked  up.  If  all  the  injustice  it  has  committed,  and  all 
the  misery  it  has  caused,  could  only  be  locked  up  with  it,  and  the 
whole  burnt  away  in  a  great  funeral  pyre,  —  why,  so  much  the 
better  for  other  parties  than  the  parties  in  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  ! 
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It  is  but  a  glimpse  of  the  world  of  fashion  that  we  want  on  this 
same  miry  afternoon.  It  is  not  so  unlike  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
but  that  we  may  pass  from  the  one  scene  to  the  other,  aa  the  crow 
flies.  Both  the  world  of  lashion  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  are 
things  of  precedent  and  usage ;  over-sleeping  Rip  Van  Winkles,  who 
have  played  at  strange  games  through  a  deal  of  thundery  weather ; 
sleeping  beauties,  whom  the  Knight  wUI  wake  one  day,  when  all 
the"  stopped  spita  in  the  kitchen  shall  begin  to  turn  prodigiously ! 

It  is  not  a  large  world.  Relatively  even  to  this  world  of  oura, 
which  has  its  limits  too  (as  your  Highness  shall  find  when  you 
have  made  the  tour  of  i^  and  are  come  to  the  brink  of  the  void 
beyond),  it  is  a  veiy  little  speck.  There  is  much  good  in  it ;  there 
are  many  good  and  tnie  people  in  it ;  it  has  its  appointed  place. 
But  the  evil  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  world  wrapped  up  in  too  raueh 
jeweller's  cotton  and  fine  wool,  and  cannot  hear  the  nishing  of  the 
larger  worlds,  and  cannot  see  them  as  they  circle  roimd  the  sun. 
It  is  a  deadened  world,  and  its  growth  is  sometimes  unhealthy  for 
want  of  air. 

My  Lady  Dedlock  has  rehimed  to  her  house  in  town  for  a  few 
days  previous  to  her  departure  for  Paris,  where  her  lailyship  intends 
to  stay  some  weeks ;  after  which  her  movements  are  uncertain. 
The  fashionable  intelligence  says  so,  for  the  comfort  of  the  Paris- 
ians, and  it  knows  all  feshionable  things.  To  know  things  other- 
wise, were  to  be  unfeshionable.  My  Lady  Dedlock  has  been  down 
at  what  she  calls,  in  fiimiliar  conversation,  her  "  place  "  in  Lincoln- 
shire. The  waters  are  out  in  Lincolnshire.  An  arch  of  the  bridge 
in  the  park  has  been  sapped  and  sopped  away.  The  adjacent  low- 
lying  ground,  for  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  is  a  stagnant  river,  with 
melancholy  trees  for  islands  in  it,  and  a  surface  puncturetl  all  over, 
all  day  long,  with  felling  rain.  My  Lady  Dedlock's  "  pla«e  "  has 
been  extremely  dreary.  The  weather,  for  many  a  day  and  night, 
has  been  so  wet  that  the  trees  seem  wet  through,  and  the  soft 
loppings  and  pninings  of  the  woodman's  axe  can  make  no  crash  or 
crackle  as  they  fidl.  The  deer,  looking  soaked,  leave  quagmires, 
where  they  pass.  The  shot  of  a  rifle  loses  its  sharpness  in  the 
moist  air,  and  its  smoke  moves  in  a  tardy  little  cloud  towards 
the  green  rise,  coppice-topped,  that  makes  a  background  for  the 
falling  rain.  The  view  from  ray  Lady  Dedlock's  own  windows  is 
alternately  a  lead-coloured  view,  and  a  view  in  Indian  ink.  The 
vases  on  the  atone  terrace  in  the  foreground  catch  the  ram  all  day ; 
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aud  the  heavy  drops  fall,  drip,  drip,  drip,  upon  the  broad  Bagged 
pavement,  called,  from  old  time,  the  Ghost's  Walk,  all  night.  On 
Sundays,  the  litlJe  church  in  the  park  is  mouldy ;  the  oaken  pidpit 
breaks  out  into  a  cold  sweat ;  and  there  m  a  general  smell  and  taste 
aa  of  the  ancient  Dedlocks  in  their  graves.  My  Lady  Dedlock 
{who  is  childless),  looking  out  in  the  early  twilight  from  her  boudoir 
at  a  keeper's  lodge,  and  seeing  the  light  of  a  fire  upon  the  latticed 
panes,  and  smoke  risii^  from  the  chimney,  and  a  child,  chased  by 
a  woman,  running  out  into  the  rain  to  meet  the  shining  figure  of  a 
wrapped-up  man  comii^  through  the  gate,  has  been  put  quite 
out  of  temper.     My  Lady  Dedlock  says  she  has  been  "  bored  to 

Therefore  my  Lady  Dedlock  has  come  away  from  the  place  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  has  left  it  to  the  rain,  and  the  crows,  and  the 
rabbits,  and  the  deer,  and  the  partridges  and  pheasants.  The 
pictures  of  the  Dedlocks  past  and  gone  have  seemed  to  vanish  into 
the  damp  walls  in  mere  lowness  of  spirits,  as  the  housekeeper  has 
passed  along  the  old  rooms,  shutting  up  the  shutters.  And  when 
they  will  next  come  forth  again,  the  fashionable  intelligence  — 
which,  like  the  fiend,  is  omniscient  of  the  past  and  present,  but  not 
the  future  —  cannot  yet  undertake  to  say. 

Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  is  only  a  baronet,  but  there  is  no  mightier 
baronet  than  he.  His  family  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  infinitely 
more  respectable.  He  has  a  general  opinion  that  the  world  might 
get  on  without  hills,  but  would  be  done  up  without  Dedlocks.  He 
would  on  the  whole  admit  Nature  to  be  a  good  idea  (a  little  low, 
perhaps,  when  not  enclosed  with  a  park-fence),  but  an  idea  depend- 
ent for  its  execution  on  your  great  county  families.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man of  strict  conscience,  disdainful  of  all  littleness  and  meanness, 
and  ready,  on  the  shortest  notice,  to  die  any  death  you  may  please 
io  mention  rather  than  give  occasion  for  the  least  impeachment  of 
his  integiity.  He  is  an  honourable,  obstinate,  truthful,  high- 
spirited,  intensely  pr^udiced,  perfectly  unreasonable  man. 

Sir  Leicester  is  twenty  years,  full  measure,  older  tlian  my  Lady. 
He  will  never  see  sixty-five  again,  nor  perhaps  sixty-six,  nor  yet 
sixty-seven.  He  haa  a  twist  of  the  gout  now  and  then,  and  walks 
a  little  stiffly.  He  is  of  a  worthy  presence,  with  his  light  grey 
hair  and  whiskers,  his  fine  shirt-frill,  his  pure  white  wmstcoat,  and 
his  blue  coat  with  bright  buttons  always  buttoned.  He  is  cere- 
monious, stately,  most  polite  on  every  occasion  to  my  Lady,  and 
holds  her  personal  attractions  in  the  highest  estimation.  His  gal- 
lantry to  my  Lady,  which  has  never  changed  since  he  courted  her, 
is  the  one  little  touch  of  romantic  fency  in  him. 

Indeed,  he  married  her  for  love.     A  whisper  still  goes  about. 
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that  she  had  not  even  family ;  howteit,  Sir  Leicester  had  bo  much 
fitmily  that  perhaps  be  had  enough,  and  could  dispense  with  any 
more.  But  she  had  beauty,  pride,  ambition,  insolent  resolve,  and 
sense  enough  to  portion  out  a  legion  of  fine  ladies.  Wealth  and 
station,  added  to  these,  soon  floated  her  upwani ;  and  for  years, 
now,  my  Lady  Dedlock  has  been  at  the  centre  of  the  fashionable 
intelligence,  and  at  the  top  of  the  fashionable  tree. 

How  Alexander  wept  when  be  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer, 
everybody  knows — or  has  some  reason  to  know  by  this  time,  the 
matter  having  been  rather  frequently  mentioned.  My  Lady  Ded- 
lock, having  conquered  her  world,  fell,  not  into  the  meltii^,  but 
rather  into  the  freezing  mood.  An  exhausted  composure,  a  worn- 
out  pladdity,  an  equanimity  of  latigne  not  to  be  ruffled  by  interest 
or  satisfaction,  are  the  trophies  of  her  victory.  She  is  perfectly 
well-bred.  If  she  could  be  tranakted  to  Heaven  to-morrow,  she 
might  be  expected  to  ascend  without  any  rapture. 

She  has  beauty  still,  and,  if  it  be  not  in  its  heyday,  it  ia  not  yet 
in  its  autumn.  She  has  a  fine  face  —  originally  of  a  character 
that  would  be  rather  called  very  pretty  than  handsome,  but  im- 
proved into  elassicality  by  the  acquired  expression  of  her  fashion- 
able state.  Her  figure  is  elegant,  and  has  the  effect  of  being  tall. 
Not  that  she  is  so,  but  that  "the  most  is  made,"  as  the  Honour- 
able Bob  Stables  has  frequently  asserted  upon  oath,  "  of  all  her 
points."  The  same  authority  observes,  that  she  is  perfectly  got 
up;  and  remarks,  in  commendation  of  her  hair  especially,  that 
she  is  the  best-groomed  woman  in  the  whole  stud. 

With  all  her  perfections  on  her  head,  my  Lady  Dedlock  has 
come  up  from  her  place  in  Lincolnshire  (hotly  pursued  by  the 
fashionable  intelligence),  to  pass  a  few  days  at  her  house  in  town 
previous  to  her  departure  for  Paris,  where  her  latlyship  intends  to 
stay  some  weeks,  after  which  her  movements  are  uncertain.  And 
at  her  house  in  town,  upon  this  muddy,  murky  aiternoon,  presents 
himself  an  old-lashioned  old  gentleman,  attomey-at-law,  and  eke 
solicitor  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  who  has  the  honour  of 
acting  as  legal  adviser  of  the  Dedlocks,  and  has  as  many  cast-iron 
boxes  in  his  office  with  that  name  outside,  as  if  the  present  baronet 
were  the  coin  of  the  conjuror's  trick,  and  were  constantly  being 
juggled  through  the  whole  set.  Across  the  hall,  and  up  the  stairs, 
and  along  the  passages,  and  through  the  rooms,  which  are  very 
brilliant  in  the  season  and  very  dismal  out  of  it  —  Fairy-land  to 
visit,  but  a  desert  to  live  in  —  the  old  gentleman  is  conducted,  by 
a  Mercury  in  powder,  to  my  Lady's  presence. 

The  old  gentleman  is  rusty  to  look  at,  but  is  reputed  to  have 
made  good  thrift  out  of  aristocratic  marriage  settlements   and 
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aristocratic  wills,  and  to  be  very  rich.  He  is  surrounded  by  a 
mysterious  halo  of  lamily  confidences ;  of  which  he  is  known  to  be 
the  silent  depositary.  There  are  noble  Mausoleums  rooted  for 
centuries  in  retired  glades  of  parks,  among  the  growing  timber  and 
the  fern,  which  perhaps  hold  fewer  noble  secrets  than  walk  abroad 
among  men,  shut  up  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Tulkinghom.  He  is 
of  what  is  called  the  old  school  —  a  phrase  generally  meaning  any 
school  that  seems  never  to  have  been  young  —  and  wears  knee 
breeches  tied  with  ribbons,  and  gaiters  or  stockings.  One  pecul- 
iarity of  his  black  clothes,  and  of  his  black  stockings,  be  they 
silk  or  worsted,  is,  that  they  never  shine.  Mute,  close,  irrespon- 
sive to  any  glancing  light,  his  dress  is  like  himself  He  never 
converses,  when  not  professionally  consulted.  He  is  found  some- 
times, speechless  but  quite  at  home,  at  comers  of  dinner-tables 
in  great  country  houses,  and  near  doors  of  drawing-rooms,  con- 
cerning which  the  feahionable  inteliigence  is  eloquent :  where  every- 
body knows  him,  and  where  half  the  Peerage-  stops  to  say  "  How 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Tulkinghom  ? "  He  receives  these  salutations  with 
gravity,  and  buries  them  along  with  the  rest  of  his  knowledge. 

Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  is  with  my  Lady,  and  fe  happy  to  see 
Mr.  Tulkiughorn.  There  is  an  air  of  prescription  about  him  which 
is  always  agreeable  to  Sir  Leicester ;  he  receives  it  as  a  kind  of 
tribute.  He  likes  Mr.  Tulkinghoru's  dress;  there  is  a  kind  of 
tribute  in  that  too.  It  is  eminently  respectable,  and  Ukewise,  in 
a  general  way,  retainer-like.  It  expresses,  as  it  were,  the  steward 
of  the  legal  mysteries,  the  butler  of  the  legal  cellar,  of  the  Dai- 
Has  Mr.  Tulkinghom  ajiy  idea  of  this  himself?  It  msiy  be  so, 
or  it  may  not;  but  there  is  this  remarkable  circiimBtance  to  be 
noted  in  everything  associated  with  my  Lady  Dedlock  as  one  of 
a  class  —  as  one  of  the  leaders  and  representatives  of  her  little 
world.  She  supposes  herself  to  be  aa  inscrutable  Being,  quite  out 
of  the  reach  and  ken  of  ordinary  mortals  —  seeing  herself  in  her 
glass,  where  indeed  she  looks  so.  Yet,  every  dim  little  star  revolv- 
ing about  her,  from  her  maid  to  the  manager  of  the  ItaUan  Opera, 
knows  her  weaknesses,  prejudices,  folli^  haughtinesses,  and  ca- 
prices ;  and  lives  upon  as  accurate  a  calculation  and  as  nice  a  meas- 
ure of  her  moral  nature,  as  her  dress-maker  takes  of  her  physical 
proportions.  Is  a  new  dress,  a  new  custom,  a  new  singer,  a  new 
dancer,  a  new  form  of  jeweDery,  a  new  dwarf  or  ^ant,  a  new 
chapel,  a  new  anytliing,  to  be  set  up  1  There  are  deferential  peo- 
ple, in  a  dozen  caJlings,  whom  my  Lady  Dedlock  suspects  of  noth- 
ing biit  prostration  before  her,  who  can  tell  you  how  to  manage 
her  as  if  she  were  a  baby ;  who  do  nothing  but  nurse  her  all  their 
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lives ;  who,  humbly  affecting  to  follow  with  profound  subservi- 
ence, lead  her  and  her  whole  troop  after  them ;  who,  in  hooking 
one,  hook  all  and  bear  them  off,  as  Lemuel  Gulliver  bore  away  the 
stately  fleet  of  the  majeBtic  Lilliput.  "  If  you  want  to  address 
our  people,  sir,"  say  Blaze  and  Sparkle  the  jewellers  —  meaning 
by  our  people.  Lady  Dedlock  and  the  rest—  "you  must  remember 
that  you  are  not  dealing  with  the  general  public  ;  you  must  hit 
our  people  in  their  weakest  place,  and  their  weakest  place  is  such 
a  place."  "  To  make  this  article  go  down,  gentlemen,"  say  Sheen 
and  Gloss  the  mercers,  to  their  friends  the  manufacturers,  "you 
must  come  to  us,  because  we  know  where  to  have  the  lashionablc 
people,  and  we  can  make  it  fashionable."  "  If  you  want  to  get 
this  print  upon  the  tables  of  my  high  connection,  sir,"  says  Mr. 
Bladdery  the  librarian,  "or  if  you  want  to  get  this  dwarf  or  giant 
into  the  houses  of  my  high  connection,  sir,  or  if  you  want  to  secure 
to  this  entertainment  the  patronage  of  my  high  connection,  sir, 
you  must  leave  it,  if  you  please,  to  me ;  for  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  study  the  leaders  of  my  high  connection,  sir ;  and  I  may  t«lf 
you,  without  vanity,  that  I  can  turn  them  roimd  my  ftnger,"  —  in 
which  Mr.  Sladdery,  who  is  an  honest  man,  does  not  exaggerate 

Therefore,  while  Mr.  Tulkinghom  may  not  know  what  is  paas- 
ii^  in  the  Dedlock  mind  at  present^  it  is  very  possible  that  he 
may. 

"  My  Lady's  cause  has  been  again  before  the  Chancellor,  has 
it,  Mr.  Tulkinghom?"  saya  Sir  Leicester,  giving  him  his  hand. 

"Yes.  It  has  been  on  again  to-day,"  Mr.  Tulkinghom  replies  ; 
making  one  of  bis  quiet  bows  to  my  Lady  who  is  on  a  sofa  near 
the  fire,  shading  her  face  with  a  hand-screen. 

"It  would  be  useless  to  ask,"  saya  my  Lady,  with  the  dreari- 
ness of  the  place  in  Lincolnshire  still  upon  her,  "whether  anything 
has  been  done." 

"  Nothing  that  you  would  call  anything,  has  been  done  to-day," 
replies  Mr.  Tulkinghom. 

"Nor  ever  will  be,"  says  my  Lady. 

Sir  Leicester  has  no  objection  to  an  interminable  Chancery  suit. 
It  is  a  slow,  expensive,  British,  constitutional  kind  of  thing.  To 
!be  sure,  he  has  not  a  vital  interest  in  the  suit  in  question,  her 
part  in  which  was  the  only  property  my  Lady  brought  him ;  and 
ne  has  a  shadowy  impression  that  for  his  name  —  the  name  of 
pedlock  —  to  be  in  a  cause,  and  not  in  the  title  of  that  cause,  is 
tt  most  ridiculous  accident.  But  he  regards  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
even  if  it  should  involve  an  occasional  delay  of  justice  and  a  tri- 
fling amount  of  confusion,  as  a  something,  devised  in  conjimction 
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with  a  variety  of  other  somethiugs,  by  the  periectioii  of  hiiman. 
wisdom,  for  the  eternal  settlement  (humanly  Bpeaking)  of  every- 
thing. And  he  is  upon  the  whole  of  st  fixed  opinion,  that  to  give 
the  sanction  of  his  countenance  to  any  complaints  respecting  it, 
would  be  to  encourage  some  person  in  the  lower  classes  to  rise  up 
somewhere  —  like  Wat  Tyler. 

"As  a  few  fresh  affidavits  have  been  put  upon  the  file,"  says 
Mr,  TuUdnghom,  "and  as  they  are  short,  and  as  I  proceed  upon 
the  troublesome  principle  of  begging  leave  to  possess  my  clients 
with  any  new  proceedings  in  a  cause  ; "  cautious  man,  Mr.  Tulking- 
hom,  taJcing  no  more  responsibility  than  necessary ;  "  and  further, 
as  I  see  you  are  going  to  Paris;  I  have  brought  them  in  my 
pocket." 

(Sir  Leicester  was  going  to  Paris  too,  by-the-bye,  but  the  delight 
of  the  fashionable  intelligence  was  in  his  Lady.) 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  takes  out  his  papers,  asks  permission  to  place 
them  on  a  golden  talisman  of  a  table  at  my  Lady's  elbow,  puts  on 
his  spectacles,  and  begins  to  read  by  the  light  of  a  shaded  lamp. 

"  '  In  Chancery.     Between  John  Jarndyce ' " 

My  Lady  interrupts,  requesting  him  to  miss  as  many  of  the 
formal  horrors  as  he  can. 

Mr-.  Tulkinghom  glances  over  his  spectacles,  and  begins  again 
lower  down.  My  Lady  carelessly  and  scornfully  abstracts  her  atten- 
tion. Sir  Leicester  in  a  great  chair  looks  at  the  fire,  and  appears 
to  have  a  stately  liking  for  the  legal  repetitions  and  prolixities,  as 
ranging  among  the  national  bulwarks.  It  happens  that  the  fire  is 
hot,  where  my  Lady  8it« ;  and  that  the  hand-screen  is  more  beauti- 
ftil  than  useftil,  bemg  priceless  but  small.  My  Lady,  changing  her 
position,  sees  the  papers  on  the  table  —  looks  at  them  nearer  — 
looks  at  them  nearer  still  —  asks  impulsively  : 

"  Who  copied  that?" 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  stops  short,  surprised  by  my  Latly's  animation 
and  her  unusual  tone. 

"  Is  it  what  you  people  call  law-band  ? "  she  asks,  looking  ftiU 
at  him  in  her  careless  way  again,  and  toying  with  her  screen. 

"Not  quite.  Probably" — Mr.  Tulkinghom  examines  it  as  he 
speaks  —  "  the  legal  character  it  has,  was  acquired  after  the 
original  band  was  formed.     Why  do  you  ask  1 " 

"  Anything  to  vary  this  detestable  monotony.     0,  go  on,  do  !  " 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  reads  again.  The  heat  is  greater,  my  Lady 
screens  her  fece.  Sir  Leicester  dozes,  starts  up  suddenly,  and  cries 
"  Eh  1  what  do  you  say  1 " 

"  I  say  I  am  afraid,"  says  Mr,  Tulkinghom,  wlio  has  risen  hastily, 
"that  Lady  Dedlock  is  ill." 
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"  Fuint,"  my  LaUy  munimra,  with  wMte  lips,  "  only  tliat ;  but  it 
is  like  tiie  laintness  of  deatli.  Don't  speak  to  me.  Ring,  and 
take  me  to  my  room  !  " 

Mr.  Tulkinglioni  retires  into  another  chamber ;  bells  ring,  feet 
shuffle  and  patter,  silence  ensues.  Mercury  at  last  begs  Mr. 
Tulkinghom  to  return. 

"  Better  now,"  quoth  Sir  Leicester,  motioning  the  lawyer  to  sit 
down  and  read  to  him  alone.  "  I  have  been  quite  alarmed  I  never 
knew  my  Lady  swoon  before.  But  the  weather  is,  extremely  trying 
—  and  she  really  has  been  bored  to  deatli  down  j.t  om  place  in 
Lincolnshire." 


CHAPTER   in. 


I  HAVE  a  great  deal  of  <lifficulty  in  beginning  to  \mte  my  por- 
tion of  these  pages,  for  I  know  I  am  not  clever.  I  always  knew 
that,  I  can  remember,  when  I  was  a  very  little  girl  indeed,  I  used 
to  say  to  my  doll,  when  we  were  alone  together,  "  Now,  Dolly,  I  am 
not  clever,  you  know  very  well,  and  you  must  he  patient  with  me, 
like  a  dear  ! "  And  so  she  used  to  sit  propped  up  in  a  great  arm- 
chair, with  her  beautiful  complexion  and  rosy  lips,  staring  at  me 
—  or  not  so  much  at  me,  I  think,  as  at  nothing  —  while  I  busily 
stitched  away,  and  told  her  every  one  of  my  secrets. 

My  dear  old  doll !  I  was  such  a  shy  little  thing  that  I  seldom 
dared  to  open  my  lips,  and  never  dared  to  open  my  heart,  to  any- 
body else.  It  almost  makes  me  cry  to  think  what  a  relief  it  used 
to  be  t«  me,  when  I  came  home  from  school  of  a  day,  to  run  up- 
stairs to  my  room,  and  say,  "  0  you  dear  faithful  DoUy,  I  knew  you 
would  be  expecting  me ! "  and  then  to  sit  down  on  the  floor,  leaning 
on  the  elbow  of  her  great  ch^r,  and  tell  her  all  I  had  noticed  since 
we  parted.  I  had  always  rather  a  noticing  way  — ■  not  a  quick  way, 
0  no  !  —  a  silent  way  of  noticing  what  passed  before  me,  and  think- 
ing I  should  like  to  understand  it  better.  I  have  not  by  any  means  ' 
a  quick  understanding.  When  I  bve  a  person  very  tenderly  indeed, 
it  seems  to  brighten.     But  even  that  may  be  my  vanity. 

I  was  broi^ht  up,  from  my  earliest  remembrance  —  like  some 
of  the  princesses  in  the  fkiry  stories,  only  I  was  not  charming — 
1^  my  godmother.  At  least  I  only  knew  her  as  such.  She  was  a 
good,  good  woman  !  She  went  to  church  three  times  eveiy  Sunday, 
and  to  morning  prayers  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  to  lectures 
whenever  there  were  lectures ;  and  never  missed.     She  was  hand- 
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some  ;  and  if  she  had  ever  smiled,  would  have  beeE  (1  used  to 
think)  like  an  ai^el  —  but  she  never  smiled.  She  was  always 
grave,  and  strict.  She  was  so  veiy  good  herself,  I  thought,  that 
the  badnesB  of  other  people  made  her  frown  all  her  life.  I  felt  so 
different  from  her,  even  making  eveiy  allowance  for  the  differeneea 
between  a  child  and  a  woman ;  I  felt  so  poor,  so  trifling,  and  so  for 
off ;  that  I  never  could  be  unrestrained  with  her  —  no,  could  never 
even  love  her  as  I  wished.  It  made  me  very  sorry  to  consider  how 
good  she  was,  and  how  unworthy  of  her  I  was ;  and  1  used  ardently 
to  hope  that  I  might  have  a  better  heart ;  and  I  talked  it  over 
very  often  with  the  dear  old  doH  ;  but  I  never  loved  my  godmother 
as  I  ought  to  have  loved  her,  and  as  I  felt  I  miist  have  loved  lier 
if  I  had  been  a  better  g^rl. 

This  made  me,  I  dare  say,  more  timid  and  retiring  than  I  nat- 
urally was,  and  cast  me  upon  Dolly  as  the  only  friend  with  whom 
I  felt  at  ease.  But  something  happened  when  I  was  still  quite  a 
little  thing,  that  helped  it  very  much, 

I  had  never  heard  my  mama  spoken  of.  I  had  never  heard  of 
my  papa  either,  but  I  felt  more  interested  about  my  mama.  I  had 
never  worn  a  black  frock,  that  I  could  recollect.  I  had  never  been 
shown  my  mama's  grave.  I  had  never  been  told  where  it  was. 
Yet  I  had  never  been  taught  to  pray  for  any  relation  but  my  god- 
mother. I  had  more  than  once  approached  this  subject  of  my 
thoughts  with  Mrs.  Raehael,  our  only  servant,  who  took  my  light 
away  when  I  was  in  bed  (another  very  good  woman,  but  austere  to 
me),  and  she  had  only  said,  "  Esther,  good  night !  "  and  gone  away 
and  left  me. 

Although  there  were  seven  girls  at  the  neighbouring  school 
where  I  was  a  day  boarder,  and  although  they  called  me  little 
Esther  Summerson,  I  knew  none  of  them  at  home.  All  of  them 
were  older  than  I,  to  be  sure  (I  was  the  youngest  there  by  a  good 
deal),  but  there  seemed  to  be  some  other  separation  between  us 
besides  that,  and  besides  their' being  fer  more  clever  than  I  was, 
and  knowing  much  more  than  I  did.  One  of  them,  in  the  first 
week  of  my  going  to  the  school  (I  remember  it  very  well),  invited 
me  home  to  a  little  paity,  to  my  great  joy.  But  my  godmother 
wrote  a  stiff"  letter  declining  for  me,  and  I  never  went.  I  never 
went  out  at  all. 

It  was  my  birthday.  There  were  holidays  at  school  on  otlier 
birthdays  —  none  on  mine.  There  were  rejoicings  at  home  on  other 
birthdays,  as  I  knew  from  what  I  heard  the  girls  relate  to  one 
another —  there  were  none  on  mine.  My  birthday  was  the  most 
melancholy  day  at  home,  in  the  whole  year. 

I  have  mentioned,  that,  unless  my  vanity  should  deceive  me  (as 
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I  know  it  may,  for  I  may  be  very  vain,  without  suspecting  it  — 
though  indeed  I  don't),  my  comprehension  ia  quickened  when  my 
affection  is.  My  disposition  is  veiy  Rffectionate ;  and  perhaps  I 
might  still  feel  such  a  wound,  if  such  a  wound  could  he  received 
more  than  once,  with  the  quickness  of  tliat  birthday. 

Dinner  was  over,  and  my  godmother  and  I  were  sitting  at  the 
table  before  the  fire.  The  clock  ticked,  the  fire  clicked ;  not  an- 
other sound  had  been  heard  in  the  room,  or  in  the  house,  for  I 
don't  know  how  long.  I  happened  to  look  timidly  up  from  my 
stitching,  across  the  table,  at  my  godmother,  and  I  saw  in  her  face, 
looking  gloomily  at  mo,  "  It  would  have  been  far  better,  little  Esther, 
that  you  had  had  no  birthday;  that  you  had  never  been  horn  !  " 

I  broke  out  crying  and  sobbing,  and  I  said,  "  0,  dear  godmother, 
tell  me,  pray  do  tell  me,  did  mama  die  on  my  birthday  1 " 

"  No,"  she  returned.     "  Ask  me  no  more,  child ! " 

"0,  do  pray  tell  me  something  of  her.  Do  now,  at  last,  dear 
godmother,  if  you  please !  What  did  I  do  to  her  ?  How  did  I 
lose  her  ?  Why  am  I  so  different  from  other  children,  and  why  is 
it  my  fault,  dear  godmother  1  No,  no,  no,  don't  go  away.  0,  speak 
to  me  ! " 

1  was  in  a  kind  of  fright  beyond  my  grief ;  and  I  had  caught  hold 
of  her  dress,  and  was  kneeling  to  her.  She  had  been  saying  all 
the  while,  "  Let  me  go  ! "     But  now  she  stood  still. 

Her  darkened  face  had  such  power  over  me,  that  it  stopped  me 
in  the  midst  of  my  vehemence.  I  put  up  my  trembhng  litUe  hand 
to  clasp  hers,  or  to  beg  her  pardon  with  what  earnestness  I  migltt, 
but  withdrew  it  as  she  looked  at  me,  and  laid  it  on  iny  fluttering 
heart.  She  raised  me,  sat  in  her  chair,  and  standing  me  before  her, 
said,  slowly,  in  a  cold,  low  voice  —  I  see  her  knitted  brow,  and 
pointed  finger ; 

"Your  mother,  Esther,  is  your  disgraee,  and  you  were  hers. 
The  time  will  come  —  and  soon  enough  —  when  you  wiD  under- 
stand this  better,  and  will  feel  it  too,  as  no  one  save  a  woman  can. 
I  have  foi^ven  her ; "  but  her  fece  did  not  relent ;  "  the  wrong  she 
did  U)  me,  and  I  say  no  more  of  it,  though  it  was  greater  than  you 
will  ever  know  — -  than  any  one  will  ever  know,  but  I,  the  sufferer.  . 
For  yourself,  unfortunate  girl,  orphaned  and  degraded  from  the 
first  of  these  evil  anniversaries,  pray  daily  that  the  sins  of  others 
he  not  visited  upon  your  head,  according  to  what  is  written.  For- 
get your  mother,  and  leave  all  other  people  to  forget  her  who  will 
do  her  unhappy  child  that  greatest  kindness.     Now,  go  !  " 

She  checked  me,  however,  as  I  was  about  to  depart  from  her  — 
so  frozen  as  I  was  !  —  and  added  this  : 

"  Submission,  self-denial,  diligent  work,  are  the  preparations  for 
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a  life  begun  witli  such  a  sbiulow  oa  it.  You  are  different  from 
other  children,  Esther,  because  you  were  not  bom,  like  them,  in 
.  common  sinftilness  and  wrath.     You  are  set  apart." 

I  went  up  to  my  room,  and  crept  to  bed,  and  laid  my  doll's 
cheek  against  mine  wet  with  tears ;  and  holding  that  solitary  friend 
upon  my  bosom,  cried  myself  to  sleep.  Imperfect  as  my  imder- 
stauding  of  my  sorrow  was,  I  knew  that  I  had  brought  no  joy,  at 
any  time,  to  anybody's  heart,  and  that  I  was  to  no  one  upon  earth 
what  Dolly  was  to  me. 

Dear,  dear,  to  think  how  much  time  we  passed  alone  together 
afterwards,  and  how  often  I  repeated  to  the  doll  the  stoiy  of  my 
birthday,  and  confided  to  her  that  I  would  try,  as  hard  as  ever  I 
could,  to  repair  the  fault  I  had  been  bom  with  (of  which  I  con- 
fusedly felt  guilty  and  yet  innocent),  and  would  strive  as  I  grew 
up  to  be  industrious,  contented,  and  kind-hearted,  and  to  do  some 
good  to  some  one,  and  win  some  love  to  myself  if  I  could.  I  hope 
it  is  not  self-indidgent  to  shed  these  tears  as  I  tliink  of  it.  I  am 
very  thankful,  I  am  very  cSieerfol,  but  I  cannot  quite  help  their 
coming 'to  my  eyes. 

There  !  I  have  wiped  them  away  now,  and  can  go  on  again 
properly. 

I  felt  the  distance  between  my  godmother  and  myself  so  much 
more  after  the  birthday,  and  felt  so  sensible  of  filling  a  place  in  her 
house  which  ought  to  have  been  empty,  that  I  found  her  more 
difficult  of  approach,  though  I  was  fervently  grateful  to  her  in  my 
heart,  than  ever.  I  felt  in  the  same  way  towards  my  school  com- 
panions ;  I  felt  in  the  same  way  towards  Mrs.  Eachael,  who  was  a 
widow ;  and  0,  towards  her  daughter,  of  whom  she  was  proud, 
who  came  to  see  her  once  a  fortnight !  I  was  very  retired  and 
quiet,  and  tried  to  be  very  dUJgent. 

One  sunny  afternoon,  when  I  had  come  home  from  school  with 
my  books  and  portfoho,  watching  my  long  shadow  at  my  side,  and 
as  I  was  gliding  «p-stairs  to  my  room  as  usual,  my  godmother 
looked  out  of  the  parlour-door,  and  called  me  back.  Sitting  with 
her,  I  found  —  which  was  very  unusual  indeed  —  a  stranger.  A 
portly  important-looking  gentleman,  dressed  all  in  black,  with  a 
white  cravat,  large  gold  wateh  seals,  a  pair  of  gold  eyeglasses,  and 
a  large  seal-ring  upon  his  Uttie  linger. 

"This,"  said  my  godmother  in  an  under-tone,  "is  the  child." 
Then  she  said,  in  her  naturally  stem  way  of  speaking,  "  This  is 
Esther,  sir." 

The  gentleman  put  up  lus  eye-glasses  to  look  at  me,  and  said, 
"  Come  here,  my  dear !  "  He  shook  hands  with  me,  and  asked  me 
to  take  off  my  bonnet  —  looking  at  me  all  the  while.     When  I 
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had  complied,  he  said,  "  Ah  !  "  and  afterwards  "  Yes  !  "  And 
then,  taking  off  his  eye-^aases,  and  folding  them  in  a  red  case,  and 
leaning  back  in  his  arm-chair,  turning  the  case  about  in  his  two 
hands  he  gave  my  godmother  a  nod.  Upon  that,  my  godmother 
said,  "  You  may  go  up-stairs,  Esther  !  "  and  I  made  him  my  curtsey 
and  left  him. 

It  must  have  been  two  years  afterwards,  and  I  was  almost  four- 
teen, when  one  dreadful  night  my  godmother  and  I  sat  at  the  fire- 
side. I  was  reading  aloud,  and  she  was  listening.  I  had  come 
down  at  nine  o'clock,  as  I  always  did,  to  read  the  Bible  to  her ; 
and  was  reading,  from  St.  John,  how  our  Saviour  stooped  down, 
writing  with  his  finger  in  the  dust,  when  they  brought  the  sinful 
woman  to  him. 

"  '  So  when  they  continued  asking  him,  he  lifted  up  himself  and 
s^d  unto  them.  He  that  is  without  sin  among  yon,  let  him  first 
cast  a  stone  at  her  ! '  " 

I  was  stopped  by  my  godmother's  rising,  putting  her  hand  to  her 
head,  and  crying  out,  in  an  awful  voice,  from  quite  another  part  of 
the  book ; 

'"Watch  ye  therefore  !  lest  coming  suddenly  he  find  you  sleep- 
ing.    And  what  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all,  Watch  ! '  " 

In  an  instant,  while  she  stood  before  me  repeating  these  words, 
she  fell  down  on  the  floor.  I  had  no  need  to  cry  out ;  her  voice 
had  sounded  through  the  house,  and  been  heard  in  the  street. 

She  was  laid  upon  her  bed.  For  more  than  a  week  she  lay  there, 
little  altered  outwardly ;  with  her  old  handsome  resolute  fi«wn 
that  I  so  well  knew,  carved  upon  her  face.  Many  and  many  a 
time,  in  the  day  and  in  the  night,  with  my  head  upon  the  pillow 
by  her  that  my  whispers  might  he  plainer  to  her,  I  kissed  her, 
thanked  her,  prayed  for  her,  asked  her  for  her  blessing  and  forgive- 
ness, entreated  her  to  give  me  the  least  sign  that  she  knew  or 
heard  me.  No,  no,  no.  Her  face  was  immovable.  To  the  very 
last,  and  even  afterwards,  her  frown  remained  unaoftened. 

On  the  day  after  my  poor  good  godmother  was  buried,  the  gentle- 
man in  black  with  the  white  neckcloth  reappeared.  I  was  sent  for 
by  Mis.  Rachael,  and  found  bim  in  the  same  place,  as  if  he  had 
never  gone  away. 

"My  name  is  Kenge,"  he  said;  "you  may  remember  it,  my 
child;  Kenge  and  Carboy,  Lincoln's  Inn." 

I  replied,  that  I  remembered  to  have  seen  him  once  before. 

"  Pray  be  seated  —  here,  near  me.  Don't  distress  yourself ;  it's 
of  no  use.  Mrs.  Eachael,  I  needn't  inform  you  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  late  Miss  Barbarys  afiairs,  that  her  means  die  with  her; 
and  that  this  young  lady,  now  her  aunt  is  dead " 
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"  My  auntj  sir  1 " 

"It  really  is  of  no  use  carrying  on  a  deception  when  no  object 
is  to  be  gained  by  it,"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  smoothly.  "  Aunt  in  fact, 
though  not  in  law.  Don't  distress  yourself !  Don't  weep  !  Don't 
tremble !  Mrs.  Rachael,  our  young  friend  has  no  doubt  hoai-d  of 
—  the  —  a  —  Jamdyee  and  Jamdyce." 

"Never,"  said  Mrs.  Rachael, 

"Is  it  possible,"  pursued  Mr.  Kenge,  putting  up  hi^  eyeglasses, 
"that  our  young  friend  —  I  heff  you  won't  diitiess  jourselt  [  — 
never  heard  of  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyee  !  " 

I  shook  my  head,  wondering  even  what  it  was 

"  Not  of  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce ! "  said  Mr  Kenge,  looking  over 
his  glasses  at  me,  and  softly  turning  the  case  about  and  about, 
as  if  he  were  petting  something.  "  Not  of  one  of  th«  greatest 
Chancery  suite  known  ?  Not  of  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce  —  the  — 
a  —  in  itself  a  monument  of  Chancery  practice !  In  wbich  (I  would 
say)  every  difficulty,  every  contingency,  every  masterly  fiction,  every 
fomi  of  procedure  known  in  that  court,  is  represented  over  and 
over  again?  It  is  a  cause  that  could  not  exist,  out  of  this  free 
and  great  country.  I  should  say  that  the  aggregate  of  costs  in 
Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce,  Mrs.  Eaehael ; "  I  was  afraid  he  addressed 
himself  to  her,  because  I  appeared  inattentive;  " amounts  at  the 
present  hour  to  from  six-ty  to  SEVEN-ty  thousand  pounds  ! "  said 
Mr.  Kenge,  leaning  back  in  his  chair. 

I  felt  very  ignorant,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  I  was  so  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  that  I  understood  nothing  about 
it  even  then. 

"  And  she  really  never  heard  of  the  cause ! "  said  Mr,  Kenge. 
"  Surprising ! " 

"  Miss  Barbary,  air,"  returned  Mrs.  Rachael,  "  who  m  now  among 
the  Serapliim " 

("I  hope  so,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  politely,) 

"  —  Wished  Estlier  only  to  know  what  would  be  serviceable  to 
her.     And  she  knows,  from  any  teaching  she  has  had  here,  nothing 

"  Well ! "  said  Mr  Kenge.  "  Upon  the  whole,  very  proper. 
Now  to  the  point,"  addressing  me,  "  Miss  Barbary,  your  sole 
relation  {in  feet,  that  is ;  for  I  am  bound  to  observe  tiiat  in  law 
you  had  none),  being  deceased,  and  it  naturally  not  being  to  be 
expected  that  Mrs.  Rachael " 

"0  dear  no  !  "  said  Mrs,  Eaeliael,  quickly. 

"  Quite  so,"  assented  Mr.  Kenge  j  —  "  that  Mrs.  Rachael  should 
chiffge  herself  with  your  maintenance  and  support  (I  beg  you  won't 
distress  yourself),  you  are  in  a  position  to  receive  the  renewal  o 
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an  offer  which  I  was  instnicted  to  make  to  Mies  Barbary  aome  two 
years  ago,  and  which,  though  rejected  then,  was  understood  to  be 
renewable  under  the  lamentable  circumstances  tkat  have  since 
occurred.  Now,  if  I  avow,  that  I  represent,  in  Jamdyce  and 
Jarndyce,  and  otherwise,  a  highly  humane,  but  at  the  same  time 
singular  man,  shall  I  compromise  myself  by  any  stretch  of  my 
professional  caution  ? "  aaid  Mr.  Kenge,  leaning  back  in  hie  chair 
again;  and  looking  calroly  at  us  both. 

He  appeared  to  enjoy  beyond  everything  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice.  I  couldn't  wonder  at  that,  for  it  was  mellow  and  full,  and 
gave  great  importance  to  every  word  he  uttered, ,  He  listened  to 
himself  with  obvious  satisfaction,  and  sometimes  gently  beat  time 
to  his  own  music  with  his  head,  or  rounded  a  sentence  with  hia 
hand.  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  him  ^  even  then,  before 
I  knew  that  he  formed  himself  on  the  model  of  a  great  lord  who 
was  iiis  client,  and  that  he  was  generally  called  Conversation 
Kenge. 

"Mr.  Jamdyce,"  he  pursued,  "being  aware  of  the  —  I  would 
say,  desolate — position  of  our  young  friend,  offers  to  place  her 
at  a  flrst-rat«  establishment ;  where  her  education  shall  be  com- 
pleted, where  her  comfort  shall  be  secured,  where  her  reasonable 
wants  shall  be  anticipated,  where  she  shall  be  eminently  qualified 
to  discharge  her  duty  in  that  station  of  life  unto  which  it  baa  pleased 
—  shall  I  say  Providence?  —  to  call  her." 

My  heart  was  filled  so  full,  both  by  what  he  said,  and  by  his 
affecting  manner  of  saying  it,  that  1  was  not  able  to  speak,  though 
I  tried. 

"  Mr.  Jamdyce,"  he  went  on,  "  makes  no  condition,  beyond  ex- 
pressing his  esj)ectation,  that  our  young  friend  will  not  at  any 
time  remove  herself  from  the  establishment  in  question  without 
his  knowledge  and  concurrence.  That  she  will  faithfully  apply 
herself  to  the  acquisition  of  those  accomplishments,  upon  the  exerdse 
of  which  she  will  be  ultimately  dependent.  That  she  will  tread 
in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  honour,  and  —  the  —  a so  forth." 

I  was  stOI  less  able  to  speak,  than  before. 

"  Now,  what  does  our  young  friend  say  t "  proceeded  Mr.  Kenge. 
"  Take  time,  take  time !     I  pause  for  her  reply.     But  take  time  I " 

What  tie  destitute  subject  of  such  an  offer  tried  to  say,  I  need 
not  repeat.  What  she  did  say,  I  could  more  easily  tell,  if  it  were 
worth  the  telling.  What  she  felt,  and  will  feel  to  her  dying  hour, 
I  could  never  relate. 

This  interview  took  place  at  Windsor,  where  I  had  passed  (as 
far  as  I  knew)  my  whole  life.  On  that  day  week,  amply  provided 
with  all  necessaries,  I  left  it,  inside  the  stage-coach,  for  Reading. 
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Mrs,  Raehael  was  too  gowl  to  feel  any  emotion  at  parting,  but 
I  waa  not  so  good,  and  wept  bitterly.  I  thought  that  I  ought 
to  have  known  her  better  after  so  many  years,  niid  ought  to  have 
made  myself  enough  of  a  favourite  with  her  to  make  her  sorry 
then.  When  she  gave  me  one  cold  parting  kiss  upon  my  forehead, 
like  a  thaw-drop  from  the  stone  porch — it  was  a  very  frosty  day 
—  I  felt  80  miserable  and  self-reproachful,  that  I  clung  to  her  and 
told  her  it  was  my  fault,  I  knew,  that  she  could  say  good  bye  so 
easily! 

"No,  Esther  !  "  she  returned,     "  It  is  your  misfortune  !  " 

The  coach  was  at  the  little  lawn  gate  —  we  had  not  come  out 
until  we  heard  the  wheels — and  thus  I  left  her,  with  a  sorrowful 
heart.  She  went  in  before  my  boxes  were  lifted  to  the  coach-roof, 
and  shut  the  door.  As  long  as  I  could  see  the  house,  I  looked  back 
at  it  from  the  window,  through  my  tears.  My  godmother  had  left 
Mrs.  Eachael  all  the  little  property  she  possessed ;  and  there  was 
to  be  a  sale ;  and  an  old  hearthrug  with  roses  on  it,  which  always 
seemed  to  me  the  first  thing  in  the  world  I  had  ever  seen,  was 
hanging  outside  in  the  frost  and  snow.  A  day  or  two  before,  I 
had  wrapped  the  dear  old  doll  in  her  own  shawl,  and  quietly  laid 
her — I  am  half  ashamed  to  tell  it^in  the  garden-earth,  under 
the  tree  that  shaded  my  old  window.  I  had  no  companion  left 
but  my  bird,  and  him  I  carried  with  me  in  his  cage. 

When  the  house  was  out  of  sight,  I  sat,  with  my  bird-cage  in 
the  straw  at  my  feet,  forward  on  the  low  seat,  to  look  out  of  the 
high  window ;  watching  the  frosty  trees,  that  were  like  beautiful 
pieces  of  spar ;  and  the  fields  all  smooth  and  white  with  last  night's 
snow ;  and  the  sun,  so  red  but  yielding  so  little  heat ;  and  the  ice, 
dark  like  metal,  where  the  skaters  and  sliders  had  brushed  the 
snow  away.  There  waa  a  gentleman  in  the  coach  who  sat  on  the 
opposite  seat,  and  looked  very  large  in  a  quantity  of  wrappings ; 
but  he  sat  gaaing  out  of  the  other  window,  and  took  no  notice  of 

I  thought  of  my  dead  godmother ;  of  the  night  when  I  read  to 
.  her ;  of  her  frowning  so  fixedly  and  sternly  in  her  bed ;  of  the 
strange  place  I  was  going  to ;  of  the  people  I  should  find  there, 
and  what  they  would  be  like,  and  what  they  would  say  to  me ; 
when  a  voice  in  the  coach  gave  me  a  terrible  start. 

It  said,  "  What  the  de-vil  are  you  crying  for  1 " 

I  was  so  frightened  that  I  lost  my  voice,  and  could  only  answer 
in  a  whisper.  "Me,  sir!"  For  of  course  I  knew  it  must  have 
been  the  gentleman  in  the  quantity  of  wrappings,  though  he  waa 
still  looking  out  of  his  window. 

"  Yes,  you,"  he  said,  turning  round. 
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"I  didn't  know  I  was  crying,  sir,"  I  feltered. 

"  But  you  are  ! "  aaiil  the  gentleman.  "  Look  here  !  "  He  came 
quite  opposite  to  me  from  the  other  comer  of  the  coach,  bnisted 
one  of  Ms  large  furry  cufl's  acroBB  my  eyes  (but  without  hurting 
me),  and  showed  me  that  it  was  wet. 

■'There!     How  you  know  you  are,"  he  said.     "Don't  you?" 

''  Yes,  sir,"  I  said. 

"And  what  are  you  crying  for?"  said  the  gentleman.  "Don't 
you  want  to  go  there ! " 

"Where,  sir)" 

"  ^Vhel■e  t     Why,  wherever  you  are  going,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  go  there,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,  then  !     Look  glad  ! "  said  tlie  gentleman. 

I  thought  he  was  very  strange ;  or  at  least  that  what  I  could  see 
of  him  was  very  strange,  for  he  was  wrapped  up  to  the  chin,  and  his 
face  was  almost  hidden  in  a  fiir  cap,  with  broad  fur  straps  at  the 
side  of  his  head,  fastened  under  hia  chin ;  but  I  was  composed 
again,  and  not  afraid  of  him.  So  I  told  him  that  I  thought  I 
must  have  been  crying,  because  of  my  godmother's  death,  and 
because  of  Mrs.  Rachael's  not  being  sorry  to  part  with  me. 

"CoD-found  Mrs.  Rachael !  "  said  the  gentleman.  "Let  her 
lly  away  in  a  high  wind  on  a  broomstick ! " 

I  began  to  be  really  afraid  of  him  now,  and  looked  at  him  with 
the  greatest  astonishment.  But  I  thought  that  he  had  pleasant 
eyes,  although  he  kept  on  muttering  to  himself  in  an  angry  man- 
ner, and  calling  Mrs.  Rachael  names. 

After  a  httle  while,  he  opened  his  outer  wrapper,  which  appeared 
to  me  large  enough  to  wrap  up  the  whole  coach,  and  put  his  arm 
doivn  into  a  deep  pocket  in  the  aide. 

"  Now,  look  here  ! "  he  said.  "  In  this  paper,"  which  was 
nicely  folded,  "  is  a  piece  of  the  best  plum-cake  that  can  be  got  for 
money  —  sugar  on  the  outside  an  inch  thick,  hke  fat  on  mutton 
chops.  Here's  a  little  pie  (a  gem  this  is,  both  for  size  and  q^ual- 
ity),  matle  in  France.  And  what  do  you  suppose  it's  made  of? 
Livers  of  fat  geese.     There's  a  pie  !     Now  let's  see  yon  eat  'em." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  thank  you  very  much  indeed,  but 
I  hope  you  won't  be  offended ;  they  are  too  rich  for  me." 

"  Floored  again  ! "  said  the  gentleman,  which  I  ihdn't  at  all 
understand ;  and  threw  them  both  out  of  window. 

He  did  not  speak  to  me  any  more,  until  he  got  out  of  the  coach 
a  little  way  short  of  Reading,  when  he  advised  me  to  be  a  good 
^rl,  and  to  be  studious ;  and  shook  hands  with  me.  I  must  say 
I  was  relieved  by  his  departure.  We  left  him  at  a  milestone.  I 
often  walked  past  it  afterwards,  and  never,  for  a  long  time,  without 
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thinking  of  him,  and  half  expecting  to  meet  him.  13ut  I  never 
did ;  and  so,  as  time  went  on,  he  passed  out  of  my  mind. 

When  the  coach  stopped,  a  yery  neat  lady  looked  up  at  the  win- 
dow, and  said : 

"Miss  Donny," 

"No,  ma'ara,  Esther  Summerson  " 

"  That  is  quite  right,"  said  the  lady,  "  Miis  Donny 

I  now  understood  that  she  mtrodrntd  hiiself  by  that  name,  and 
begged  Miss  Denny's  pardon  for  mj  mi^takt,  uid  pomted  out  my 
boxes  at  her  request.  Undei  the  direction  nf  a  \ery  neat  maid, 
they  were  put  outside  a  very  small  green  carnage  and  then  Miss 
Donny,  the  maid,  and  I,  got  mside,  and  were  driven  away, 

"  Everything  is  ready  for  you,  Esther,"  said  Itliss  Donny ;  "  and 
the  scheme  of  your  pureuits  has  been  arranged  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  your  guardian,  Mr.  Jamdyce." 

"Of did  you  say,  ma'am!" 

"  Of  your  guardian,  Mr,  Jamdyce,"  said  Miss  Donny. 

I  was  so  bewildered  that  Miss  Donny  thought  the  cold  had  been 
too  severe  for  me,  and  lent  me  her  smelling-bottle. 

"  Do  you  know  my  —  guardian,  Mr,  Jamdyce,  ma'am  ? "  I  asked, 
after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation. 

"Not  personally,  Esther,"  said  Miss  Donny;  "merely  through 
his  solicitors,  Messrs.  Kongo  and  Carboy,  of  London.  A  very 
superior  gentleman,  Mr.  Kenge.  Truly  eloquent  indeed.  Some 
of  his  periods  quite  majestic  !  " 

I  felt  this  to  be  very  tme,  but  was  too  confused  to  attend  to  it. 
Our  speedy  arrival  at  our  destination,  before  I  had  time  to  recover 
myself,  increased  my  confusion ;  and  I  never  shall  forget  the  unter 
tain  and  unreal  air  of  eveiything  at  Greenleif  (Mass  Donny  s 
house),  that  afternoon  ! 

But  I  soon  became  used  to  it.  I  was  so  adapted  to  the  routine 
of  Greenleaf  before  long,  that  I  seemed  to  ha*  e  been  there  a  great 
while ;  and  almost  to  have  dreamed  rather  than  really  hved  my 
old  life  at  my  godmother's.  Nothing  could  bL  more  piet-ise  exa  t 
and  orderly,  than  Greenleaf.  There  was  a  time  tor  eveiythmg 
all  round  the  dial  of  the  clock,  and  everything  was  lone  at  its 
appointed  moment. 

We  were  twelve  boarders,  and  there  were  two  Mi  '!  Donnjs 
twins.  It  was  understood  that  I  would  have  tc  lepen  1  by  ind 
bye,  on  my  qualifications  as  a  governess;  and  I  ivas  not  only 
instructed  in  everything  that  was  taught  at  Greenleaf  but  wis 
very  soon  engaged  in  helping  to  instruct  other=  Although  I  was 
treated  in  every  other  respect  like  the  rest  of  the  school  thi=  mgle 
difference  was   made  in  my  case  from  the  first      As  I  btgan  to 
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know  more,  I  taught  more,  and  so  in  course  of  time  I  had  plenty 
to  do,  which  I  was  very  fond  of  doing,  because  it  made  the  dear 
girls  fond  of  me.  At  last,  whenever  a  new  pupil  came  who  was  a 
little  downcast  and  unhappy,  she  was  so  sure  —  indeed  I  don't 
know  why  —  to  make  a  Mend  of  me,  that  all  new-comers  were 
ixinflded  to  my  care.  They  said  I  was  so  gentle ;  but  I  am  sure 
they  were  !  I  often  thought  of  the  resolution  I  had  made  on  my 
birthday,  to  try  to  be  industrious,  contented,  and  true-hearted,  and 
to  do  some  good  to  some  one,  and  win  some  love  if  I  could; 
and  indeed,  indeed,  I  felt  almost  ashamed  tiO  have  done  so  little 
and  have  won  so  much. 

I  passed  at  Greenleaf  six  happy,  quiet  years.  I  never  saw 
in  any  fece  there,  thank  Heaven,  on  my  birthday,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if  I  had  never  been  bom.  When  the  day  came 
round,  it  brought  me  so  many  tokens  of  affectionate  remembrance 
that  my  room  was  beautiful  with  them  from  New  Year's  Day  to 
Christmas. 

In  those  six  years  I  had  never  been  away,  except  on  visits  at 
holiday  time  in  the  neighbourhood.  After  the  first  six  mouths  or 
so,  I  had  taken  Miss  Donny's  advice  in  reference  to  the  propriety 
of  writing  to  Mr.  Kenge,  to  say  that  I  was  happy  and  grateful ; 
and  with  her  approval  I  had  written  such  a  letter.  I  had  received 
a  formal  answer  acknowledging  its  receipt,  and  saying,  "  We  note 
the  contents  thereof  which  shall  be  duly  communicated  to  our 
client."  After  that,  I  sometimes  heard  Miss  Donny  and  her  sis- 
ter mention  how  regularly  my  accounts  were  paid ;  and  about  twice 
a  year  I  ventured  to  writ«  a  similar  letter.  I  always  received  by 
return  of  post  exactly  the  same  answer,  in  the  same  roimd  hand ; 
with  the  signature  of  Kenge  and  Carboy  in  another  writing,  which 
I  supposed  to  be  Mr.  Kenge'a. 

It  seems  so  curious  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  write  aU  this  about 
myself  I  As  if  this  narrative  were  the  narrative  of  my  life !  But 
my  little  body  will  soon  fall  into  the  background  now. 

Six  quiet  years  (I  find  I  am  saying  it  for  the  second  time)  I  had 
passed  at  Greenleaf  seeing  in  those  around  me,  as  it  might  be  in  a 
looking-glass,  eveiy  stage  of  my  own  growth  and  change  there, 
when,  one  November  morning,  I  received  this  letter.  I  omit  the 
date. 

Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
MaAaia, 

Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce. 
Our  cU  Mr.  Jarndyce  being  abt  to  reoe  into  Ms  house,  under  an 
Order  of  the  Ct  of  Chy,  a  Ward  of  the  Cl  in  this  cause,  for  whom  he 
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icishee  to  sectti-e  an  elgble  compn,  directs  us  to  inform  yoa  that  he  mil 
be  glad  of  your  serce»  in  the  (0d  captutits- 

We  have  arrngd  for  your  being  forded,  carriage  free,  p'  eight  o'clock 
eoai^frora  Heading,  on  Monday  morning  next,  to  White  Horse  Cellar, 
Piccadilly,  LoJidon,  where  one  of  our  dks  will  be  in  v^aiting  to  convey 
you  to  OUT  offe  as  above. 

We  are.  Madam,  Tour  ofted*  Serv", 

Kenge  and  Carboy. 
Miss  Esther  Summerson. 

0,  never,  neverj  never  shall  I  forget  the  emotion  this  letter 
caused  in  the  hoiise !  It  was  so  tender  in  them  to  care  so  much 
for  me ;  it  was  so  gracious  in  that  Father  who  had  not  forgotten 
me,  to  have  made  my  orphan  way  so  smooth  and  easy,  and  to 
have  inclined  so  many  youthful  natures  towards  me ;  that  I  could 
hardly  bear  it.  Not  that  I  would  have  had  them  less  sorry  —  I 
am  adraid  not;  but  the  pleasure  of  it,  and  the  pain  of  i^  and 
the  pride  and  joy  of  it,  and  the  humble  regret  of  it,  were  so 
blended,  that  my  heart  seemed  almost  breaking  while  it  was  full 
of  rapture. 

The  letter  gave  me  only  five  days'  notice  of  my  removal.  When 
every  minute  added  to  the  proofs  of  love  and  kindness  that  were 
given  me  in  those  five  days  ;  and  when  at  last  the  morning  came, 
and  when  they  took  me  through  aU  the  rooms  that  I  might  see 
them  for  the  last  time ;  and  when  some  cried,  "  Esther,  dear,  say 
good  bye  to  me  here,  at  my  bedside,  where  you  first  spoke  so  kindly 
to  me ! "  and  when  others  asked  me  only  to  write  their  names, 
"  With  Esther's  love ; "  and  when  they  all  surrounded  me  with 
their  parting  presents,  and  clung  to  me  weeping,  and  cried,  "  What 
shall  we  do  when  dear,  dear  Esther's  gone  !  "  and  when  I  tried  to 
tell  them  how  forbearing,  and  how  good  they  had  all  been  to  me, 
and  how  I  blessed,  and  thanked  them  every  one ;  what  a  heart 
Ihad! 

And  when  the  two  Miss  Donnys  grieved  as  much  to  part  with 
me,  as  the  least  among  them  ;  and  when  the  maids  said,  "  Bless 
you,  miss,  wherever  you  go  ! "  and  when  the  ugly  iame  old  gar- 
dener, who  I  thought  had  hardly  noticed  me  in  all  those  years, 
came  panting  after  the  coach  to  give  me  a  little  nosegay  of  gera- 
niums, and  told  me  I  had  been  the  light  of  his  eyes  —  indeed  the 
old  man  said  so  !  —  what  a  heart  I  had  then  ! 

And  could  I  help  it,  if  with  all  this,  and  the  coming  to  the 
little  school,  and  the  unexpected  sight  of  the  poor  children  outside 
waving  their  hats  and  bonnets  to  me,  and  of  a  grey-haired  gentle- 
man and  lady,  whose  daughter  I  had  helped  to  teach  and  at  whose 
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house  I  had  visited  (who  were  said  to  be  the  proudest  people  Id 
all  that  country),  caring  for  nothing  but  calling  out,  "Good  bye, 
Esther.  May  you  be  very  happy  !  "  —  could  I  help  it  if  I  was 
quite  bowed  down  in  the  coacli  by  myself,  and  said  "  0,  I  am  so 
thankful,  I  am  so  thankful ! "  many  times  over ! 

But  of  course  I  soon  considered  tliat  I  must  not  take  tears 
where  I  was  going,  after  all  that  had  been  done  for  me.  There- 
fore, of  course,  I  made  myself  sob  less,  and  persuaded  myself  to  be 
quiet  by  sayii^  very  often,  "  Esther,  now,  you  really  must !  This 
will  not  do  ! "  I  dieered  myself  up  pretty  weD  at  last,  though  I 
am  afraid  I  was  longer  about  it  than  I  ought  to  have  been ;  and 
when  I  had  cooled  my  eyes  with  lavender  water,  it  was  time  to 
watch  for  London. 

I  was  quite  persuaded  that  we  were  there,  when  we  were  ten 
miles  off;  and  when  we  really  were  there,  that  we  should  never 
get  there.  However,  when  we  began  to  jolt  upon  a  stone  pave- 
ment, and  particularly  when  every  other  conveyance  seemed  to  be 
running  into  us,  and  we  seemed  to  be  running  into  every  other 
conveyance,  I  began  to  believe  that  we  really  were  approaching 
the  end  of  our  journey.     Very  soon  afterwards  we  stopped. 

A  young  gentleman  who  had  inked  himself  by  aeddent,  addressed 
me  from  the  pavement,  and  said,  "  I  am  from  Kenge  and  Carboy's, 
miss,  of  Lincoln's  Inn." 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  said  I. 

He  was  very  obliging ;  and  as  he  handed  me  into  a  tly,  after 
superintending  the  removal  of  my  boxes,  I  asked  him  whether 
there  was  a  great  fire  anywhere )  For  the  streets  were  so  full  of 
dense  brown  smoke  that  scarcely  anything  was  to  be  seen. 

"  0  dear  no,  miss,"  he  said.     "  liis  is  a  London  particular." 

I  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

"  A  fog,  miss,"  said  the  young  gentleman. 

"  0  indeed  ! "  said  I. 

We  drove  slowly  thi"ough  the  dirtiest  and  darkest  streets  that 
ever  were  seen  in  the  world  (I  thought),  and  in  such  a  distracting 
state  of  confusion  tliat  I  wondered  how  the  people  kept  their  senses, 
imtil  we  passed  into  sudden  quietude  under  an  old  gateway,  and 
drove  on  through  a  silent  square  until  we  came  to  an  odd  nook  in 
a  comer,  where  there  was  an  entrance  up  a  steep,  broad  flight  of 
stairs,  like  an  entrance  to  a  church.  And  there  really  was  a 
churchyard,  outside  under  some  cloister.s,  for  I  saw  the  gravestones 
from  the  staircase  window. 

This  was  Kenge  and  Carboy's.  The  young  gentleman  showed 
me  throi^li  an  outer  office  into  Mr.  Kenge's  room  —  there  was  no 
one  in  it  —  and  politely  put  an  arm-chair  for  me  by  the  fire.     He 
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then  called  my  attention  to  a  little  looking-glass,  hanging  from  a 
nail  on  one  side  of  the  chimney-piece. 

"  In  case  you  ehoutd  wish  to  look  at  yourself,  miss,  afl«r  the 
journey,  as  you're  going  before  the  ChMicellor.  Not  that  it's 
requisite,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  young  gentleman  civilly. 

"  Going  before  the  ChanceUor ) "  I  said,  startled  for  a  moment. 

"  Only  a  matter  of  form,  miss,  "returned  the  young  gentleman. 
"  Mr.  Kenge  is  in  Court  now.  He  left  his  compliments,  and  would 
you  partake  of  some  refreshment;"  there  were  biscuite  and  a 
decanter  of  wine  on  a  small  table  ;  "  and  look  over  the  paper ;  " 
which  the  young  gentleman  gave  me  as  he  spoke.  He  then  stirred 
the  fire,  and  left  me. 

Everything  was  so  strange  —  the  stranger  for  its  being  niglit 
in  the  day-time,  the  candles  burning  with  a  white  flame,  and  look- 
ing raw  and  cold  —  that  I  read  the  words  in  the  newspaper  with- 
out knowing  what  they  meant,  and  found  myself  reading  the  same 
words  repeatedly.  As  it  was  of  no  use  going  on  in  that  way,  I 
put  the  paper  down,  took  a  peep  at  my  bonnet  in  the  glass  to  see 
if  it  was  neat,  and  looked  at  the  room  which  was  not  half  lighted, 
and  at  the  shabby  dusty  tables,  and  at  the  piles  of  writings,  and 
at  a  bookcase  full  of  the  most  inespre^ive-looking  books  that  ever 
had  anything  to  say  for  themselves.  Then  I  went  on,  thinking, 
thinking,  thinking ;  and  the  fire  went  on,  burning,  burning,  burn- 
ing ;  and  the  candles  went  on  flickering  and  guttering,  and  there 
were  no  snuffers  — ■  until  the  young  gentleman  hy-anil-bye  brought  a 
veiy  dirty  pair ;  for  two  hours. 

At  last  Mr.  Kenge  came,  lie  was  not  altered ;  but  he  was 
surprised  to  see  how  altered  I  was,  and  appeared  quite  pleased. 
"As  you  are  going  to  be  the  comjanion  of  the  young  lady  who  is 
now  in  the  Chancellor's  private  room,  Miss  Summerson,"  he  said, 
"  we  thought  it  well  that  you  should  be  in  attendance  also.  You 
will  not  be  discomposed  by  the  Lord  ChanceUor,  I  dare  say?" 

"No,  sir,"  I  s^d,  "I  don't  think  I  shall."  Really  not  seeing, 
on  consideration,  why  I  should  he. 

So  Mr.  Kenge  gave  me  his  arm,  and  we  went  round  the  comer, 
under  a  colonnade,  and  in  at  a  side  door.  And  so  we  came,  along 
a  passage,  into  a  comfortable  sort  of  room,  where  a  young  lady  and 
a  young  gentleman  were  standing  near  a  great,  loud-roaring  fire, 
A  screen  was  interposed  between  them  and  it,  and  they  were  lean- 
ing on  the  screen,  talking. 

They  both  looked  up  when  I  came  in,  and  I  saw  in  the  young 
lady,  with  the  fire  shining  upon  her,  such  a  beautiful  ^1 !  With 
such  rich  golden  hair,  such  soft  blue  eyes,  and  such  a  bright,  inno- 
cent, trusting  &ce ! 
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"Miss  Ada,"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  "this  is  Mias  Summerson." 

She  came  to  meet  me  with  a  smile  of  welcome  and  her  himd 
extended,  but  seemed  to  change  her  mind  in  a  moment,  and  kissed 
me.  In  short,  she  had  such  a  natural,  captivating,  winning  man- 
ner, that  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  sitting  in  the  window-seat,  with 
the  light  t  f  the  fire  upoa  us,  talking  together,  as  free  and  happy 
as  could  be. 

What  a  load  off  my  mind  !  It  was  so  delightful  to  know  that 
she  could  confide  in  me,  and  like  me  !  it  was  so  good  of  her,  and 
BO  encouraging  to  me  ! 

The  young  gentleman  was  her  distant  cousin,  she  told  mc,  and 
his  name  Richard  Oarstone.  He  was  a  handsome  youth,  with  an 
ingenuous  fece,  and  a  most  engaging  laugh;  and  after  she  had 
caDed  him  up  to  where  we  sat,  he  stood  by  us,  in  the  light  of  the 
fire  too,  talking  gaily,  bke  a  light-hearted  boy.  He  was  very 
young ;  not  more  than  nineteen  then,  if  quite  so  much,  but  nearly 
two  years  older  than  she  was.  They  were  both  orphans,  and  (what 
was  veiy  unexpected  and  curious  to  me)  had  never  met  before  that 
day.  Our  all  three  coming  together  for  the  first  time,  in  such  an 
imusual  place,  was  a  thing  to  talk  about ;  and  we  talked  about  it ; 
and  the  fire,  which  had  left  off  roaring,  winked  its  red  eyes  at  us 
— as  Richard  said  —  like  a  drowsy  old  Chancery  lion. 

We  conversed  in  a  low  tone,  because  a  full-dressed  gentleman  in 
a  bag  wig  frequently  came  in  and  out,  and  when  he  did  so,  we 
could  hear  a  drawling  sound  in  the  distance,  which  he  s^d  waa 
one  of  the  counsel  in  our  case  addressing  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He 
told  Mr.  Kenge  that  the  Chancellor  would  be  up  in  five  minutes  ; 
and  presently  we  heard  a  bustle,  and  a  tread  of  feet,  and  Mr.  Kenge 
said  that  the  Court  had  risen,  and  his  lordship  was  in  the  next 

The  gentleman  in  the  bag  wig  opene<l  the  door  almost  directly, 
and  requested  Mr.  Eenge  to  come  in.  Upon  that,  we  all  went 
into  the  next  room ;  Mr.  Kenge  first,  with  my  darling —  it  is  so 
natural  to  me  now,  that  I  can't  help  writing  it ;  and  there,  plainly 
dressed  in  black,  and  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  at  a  table  near  the 
fire,  was  his  lordship,  whose  robe,  trimmed  vrith  beautiful  gold-lace, 
was  thrown  upon  another  chair.  He  gave  us  a  searching  look  as 
we  entered,  but  his  manner  was  both  courtly  and  kind. 

The  gentleman  in  the  bag  wig  laid  bundles  of  papers  on  his 
lordship's  table,  and  his  lordship  silently  selected  one,  and  turned 
over  the  leaves. 

"Miss  Clare,"  said  the  Lord  Chancellor.     " Miss  Ada  Clare t " 

Mr.  Kcngc  presented  her,  and  his  lordship  begged  her  to  sit 
down  near  him.     That  he  admired  her,  and  was  interested  by  her. 
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even  /  could  see  ia  a  moment.  It  touched  me,  that  the  home  of 
Bucii  a  heautiful  yoiing  creature  should  be  represented  by  that  diy 
official  place.  The  Loi'd  High  ClianceUor,  at  his  best,  appeared  so 
poor  a  substitute  for  the  love  and  pride  of  parents. 

"  The  Jarndyce  in  question,"  said  the  Lord  ChaEcellor,  still  turn- 
ing over  leaves,  "  is  Jamdyce  of  Bleak  House." 

"Jarndyce  of  Bleak  House,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Kenge. 

"  A  dreary  name,"  said  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

"But  not  a  dreary  place  at  present,  my  lord,"  said  Sir.  Kenge. 

"  And  Bleak  House,"  said  his  lordship,  "  is  in " 

"  Hertfordshire,  my  lord," 

"  Mr.  Jamdyce  of  Bleak  House  ia  not  married  ? "  said  his  lord- 
ship. 

"  He  is  not,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Kenge. 

A  pause. 

' '  Yoni^  Mr.  Richard  Carstone  is  present  1 "  said  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, glancing  towards  him. 

Richard  bowed  and  stepped  forward. 

"Hum  !"  said  the  Lord  Cliancenor,  tui-ning  over  more  leaves. 

"  Mr.  Jamdyce  of  Bleak  House,  my  lord,"  Mr.  Kenge  observed, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  if  I  may  venture  to  remind  your  lordship,  provides 
a  suitable  companion  for " 

"For  Mr.  Richard  Carstone?"  1  thought  (but  I  am  not  quite 
sure)  I  heard  his  lordship  say,  iu  an  equally  low  voice,  and  with  a 
smile. 

"For  Miss  Ada  Clare.     This  is  the  young  lady.     Miss  Sum- 

His  lordahip  gave  me  an  indulgent  look,  and  acknowledged  my 
curtsey  very  graciously. 

"  Miss  Summerson  is  not  related  to  any  party  in  the  cause,  I 
think  t " 

"  No,  my  lord.' 

Mr.  Kenge  leant  o\er  btlore  it  waa  quite  said,  cinil  whispered 
His  lordship,  with  his  ejes  upon  lijs  papers,  hstened,  nodded  twicp 
or  thrice,  tumed  over  more  leaie^  and  did  not  look  towards  me 
again,  until  we  were  going  away 

Mr.  Kenge  now  retired,  and  Richard  with  iiun,  to  where  I  wa^, 
near  the  door,  leavmg  my  pet  (it  is  so  natural  to  me  that  again  I 
can't  help  it !)  sitting  near  the  Loid  Chancellor  ,  with  whom  his 
lordship  spoke  a  little  apart ,  asking  her,  as  she  told  me  afterwards, 
whether  she  had  well  reflected  on  the  proposed  an-angement,  and 
if  she  thought  she  would  be  happy  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Jamdyce 
of  Bleak  House,  and  why  she  thought  so  f  Presently  ho  rose  cour- 
teously, and  released  her,  and  then  he  spoke  for  a  minute  or  two 
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with  Kichard  Carstone ;  not  seated,  but  standing,  and  altogether 
with  more  ease  and  lesa  ceremony  —  as  if  he  stil!  knew,  though  he 
MJoa  Lord  Chancellor,  how  to  go  straight  to  the  candour  of  a  boy, 

"  Very  well ! "  swd  his  lordship  aloud.  "  I  shall  make  the  order. 
Mr.  Jamdyce  of  Bleak  House  has  chosen,  so  far  as  I  may  judge," 
and  this  was  when  he  looked  at  me,  "  a  very  good  companion  for 
the  young  lady,  and  the  arrangement  altogether  seems  the  test  of 
which  the  circumstances  admit." 

He  dismisaed  us  pleasantly,  and  we  all  went  out,  very  much 
obliged  to  him  for  being  so  afiable  and  polite ;  by  which  he  had 
certainly  lost  no  dignity,  but  seemed  to  us  to  have  gained  some. 

When  we  got  under  the  colonnade,  Mr.  Kenge  remembered  that 
he  must  go  back  for  a  moment,  to  ask  a  question ;  and  left  us  in 
the  fog,  with  the  Lord  Chancellor's  carriage  and  servants  waiting 
for  him  to  come  out. 

"Well !  "  said  Richard  Carstone,  "  that's  over  !  And  where  do 
we  go  next.  Miss  Summerson  ? " 

"Don't  you  know?"  I  said, 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  he. 

"  And  don't  yait  know,  my  love  1"  1  asked  Ada. 

"  No !  "  said  she.     "  Don't  you  J " 

"Not  at  all!"  said  I. 

We  looked  at  one  another,  half  laughing  at  our  being  like  tlie 
children  in  the  wood,  when  a  curious  little  old  woman  in  a  squeezed 
bonnet,  and  carrying  a  reticule,  came  curtseying  and  smiling  up  to 
us,  with  an  air  of  great  ceremony. 

"  0  ! "  said  she.  "  The  wards  in  Jamdyce  !  Ve-ry  happy,  I 
am  sure,  to  have  the  honour !  It  is  a  good  omen  for  youth,  and 
hope,  and  beauty,  when  they  find  themselves  in  this  place,  and 
don't  know  what's  to  come  of  it." 

"  Mad  ! "  whispered  Richard,  not  thinking  she  could  hear  him. 

"  Eight !  Mad,  young  gentleman,"  she  returned  so  quickly  that 
he  was  quite  abashed.  "  I  was  a  ward  myself,  I  was  not  mad  at 
that  time,"  curtseying  low,  and  smiling  between  every  little  sen- 
tence. "  I  had  youth,  and  hope.  I  believe,  beauty.  It  matters 
very  little  now.  Neither  of  the  three  served,  or  saved  me.  I  have 
the  honour  to  attend  Court  regularly.  With  my  documents.  I 
expect  a  judgment.  Shortly.  On  the  Day  of  Judgment,  I  have 
discovered  that  the  sixth  seal  mentioned  in  the  Revelations  is  the 
Great  Seal      It  has  been  open  a  long  time !      Pray  accept  my 


■as  a  little  frightened,  I  said,  to  humour  the  poor  old 
lady,  that  we  were  much  obliged  to  her. 

"Ye-es!"  she  said,  mincingly.     "I  imagine  so.     And  here  is 
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Conversation  Kongc.  With  kis  documents !  How  does  your 
honourable  worship  do  1 " 

"  Quite  well,  quite  well !  Now  don't  be  troublesome,  that's  a 
good  Boul !  "  said  Mr.  Kenge,  leading  the  way  back. 

"By  Eo  mcanSj"  said  the  poor  old  lady,  keeping  up  with  Ada 
and  me.  "Anything  but  troublesome.  I  shall  confer  estates  on 
both,  — ■  which  is  not  bemg  troublesome,  I  trust  ?  I  expeet  a  judg- 
ment. Shortly.  On  tlie  Day  of  Judgment.  This  ia  a  good  omen 
for  you.     Accept  my  blessing !  " 

She  stopped  at  the  bottom  of  the  steep,  broad  flight  of  Btairs ; 
but  we  looked  back  as  we  went  «p,  and  she  was  still  there,  saying, 
still  with  a  curtsey  and  a  smile  between  every  little  sentence, 
"Youth.  And  hope.  And  beauty.  And  Chanceiy.  And  Con- 
versation Kenge  !     Ha  !     Pray  accept  my  blessing  !  " 


CHAPTER   IV. 

TELESCOPIC   PHILANTHROPY. 

We  were  to  pass  the  night,  Mr.  Kenge  told  us  when  we  arrived 
in  his  room,  at  Mrs.  Jellyby's ;  and  then  he  turned  to  me,  and  sad 
he  took  it  for  granted  I  knew  who  Mrs.  JeUyby  was  1 

"1  really  don't,  sir,"  I  returned.  "Perhaps  Mr.  Carstone  —  or 
Miss  Clare " 

But  no,  they  knew  nothing  whatever  about  Mrs.  Jellyby. 

"  In-deed  !  Mrs,  Jellyby,"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  and  casting  iiia  eyes  over  the  dusty  hearthrug  as 
if  it  were  Mrs.  Jellyby's  biography,  "is  a  lady  of  very  remarkable 
strength  of  character,  who  devotes  herself  entirely  to  the  public. 
She  has  devoted  herself  to  an  extensive  variety  of  public  sutgects, 
at  various  times,  and  is  at  present  (until  something  else  attracts 
her)  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Africa ;  with  a  view  to  the  general 
cultivation  of  the  coffee  berry  — -  and  the  natives  — ■  and  the  happy 
settlement,  on  the  banks  of  the  African  rivers,  of  our  superabundant 
home  population.  Mr.  Jamdyce,  who  is  desirous  to  aid  in  any  work 
that  is  considered  likely  to  be  a  good  work,  aad  who  is  much  sought 
after  by  philanthropists,  has,  1  believe,  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Jellyby." 

Mr,  Kenge,  atljusting  his  cravat,  then  looked  at  us. 

"And  Mr.  Jellyby,  sir?"  suggested  Richard. 

"Ah  !     Mr.  Jdlyby,"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  "is  —  a  —  I  don't  know 
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that  I  can  describe  liim  to  jou  better  than  by  saying  that  ho  is  the* 
husband  of  Mrs.  Jellyby," 

"  A  nonentity,  sir  ? "  said  Richard,  with  a  droll  look. 

"  I  don't  say  that,"  returned  Mr.  Kenge,  gravely.  "  I  can't  say 
that,  indeed,  for  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  Mr.  Jellyby.  I  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Jellyl^.  He  may 
be  a  very  superior  man ;  but  he  is,  so  to  speak,  merged  —  Merged 
—  in  the  more  shining  quahties  of  his  wife."  Mr,  Kenge  proceeded 
to  tell  us  that  as  the  road  to  Bleak  House  would  have  been  very 
long,  dark,  and  tedious,  on  such  an  evening,  and  as  we  had 
been  travelling  already,  Mr.  Jamdyce  had  himself  proposed  this 
arrangement.  A  carriage  would  be  at  Mrs.  Jellybj's  to  convey  us 
out  of  town,  early  in  the  forenoon  of  to-morrow. 

He  then  rang  a  little  bell,  and  the  young  gentleman  came  in. 
Addressing  him  by  the  name  of  Guppy,  Mr.  Kenge  inquired 
whether  Miss  Summeraon's  boxes  and  the  rest  of  the  ba^age  had 
been  "sent  round."  Mr.  Guppy  said  yes,  they  had  been  sent 
round,  and  a  coach  was  waiting  to  take  us  round  too,  as  soon  aa 
we  pleased. 

"  Then  it  only  remains,"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  shaking  hands  with 
us,  "  for  me  to  express  my  lively  satisfaction  in  (good  day.  Miss 
Clare  ! )  the  arrangement  this  day  concluded,  and  my  {good  bye  to 
you,  Miss  Summerson ! )  lively  hope  that  it  will  conduce  to  the 
happiness,  the  (glad  to  have  had  the  honour  of  making  your 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Caratone ! }  welfere,  the  advantage  in  all  pomts 
of  view,  of  all  concerned  !     Guppy,  see  the  party  safely  there." 

"Where  is  'there,'  Mr.  GuppyV  said  Richard,  as  we  went 
down-ataira. 

"  No  distance,"  said  Mr.  Guppy ;  "  round  in  Thaviea  Inn,  you 

"  I  can't  say  I  know  where  it  is,  for  I  come  from  Winchester, 
and  am  strange  in  London." 

"  Only  round  the  comer,"  said  Mr  Guppy  "  We  just  twist  up 
Chancery  Lane,  and  cut  along  Holborn,  and  there  wp  are  m  fuui 
minutes'  time,  as  near  as  a  toucher  This  is  about  a  Lundon  par- 
ticular now,  ain't  it,  missi"  He  seemed  quite  delighted  with  it 
on  my  account. 

"  The  fog  is  very  dense,  indeed  !  "  said  I. 

"  Not  that  it  affects  you,  though,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Guppy, 
putting  up  the  steps.  "  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  do  yon  good, 
miss,  judging  from  your  appearance." 

I  knew  he  meant  well  in  paying  mc  this  compliment,  so  I 
laughed  at  myself  for  blushing  at  it,  when  he  had  shut  the  door 
and  got  upon  the  bos ;  and  we  all  three  laughed,  and  chatted  about 
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'  our  inexperience,  and  the  strangeness  of  London,  until  we  turned  up 
under  an  archway,  to  our  destination  :  a  narrow  street  of  high  liouaea, 
like  an  oblong  cistern  to  hold  the  fog.  There  was  a  confused  little 
crowd  of  people,  principally  ehildien,  gathered  about  the  house  at 
which  we  stopped,  which  had  a  tarnished  brass  plate  on  the  door, 
with  the  inscription,  jBij,yEY. 

"  Don't  be  frightened ! "  said  Mr.  Guppy,  looking  in  at  the 
coach- window.  "  One  of  the  young  Jellybys's  been  and  got  his  head 
through  the  area  railings  ! " 

"  0  poor  child,"  said  I,  "  let  me  out,  if  you  please ! " 

"  Pray  be  careful  of  yourseli^  miss.  The  young  Jellybys  are 
always  up  to  something,"  said  Mr.  Guppy. 

I  made  my  way  to  the  poor  child,  who  was  one  of  the  dirtiest 
little  unfortunates  I  ever  saw,  and  found  him  very  hot  and  fright- 
ened, and  crjdng  loudly,  fixed  by  the  neck  between  two  iron  rmhngs, 
while  a  milkman  and  a  beadle,  with  the  kindest  intentions  possible, 
were  endeavouring  to  drag  him  back  by  the  legs,  under  a  general 
impression  that  his  skull  was  compressible  hy  those  means.  As  I 
found  (after  pacifying  him),  that  he  was  a  little  boy,  with  a  natu- 
rally large  head,  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  where  his  head  could  go, 
his  body  could  follow,  and  mentioned  that  the  best  mode  of  extrica- 
tion might  be  to  push  him  forward.  This  was  so  favourably 
received  by  the  milkman  and  beadle,  that  he  would  immediately 
have  been  pushed  into  the  area,  if  I  had  not  held  his  pinafore,  while 
Bichard  and  Mr.  Guppy  ran  down  through  the  kitchen,  to  catch 
him  when  he  should  be  released.  At  last  he  was  happily  got  down 
without  any  accident,  and  then  he  began  to  beat  Mr.  Guppy  with 
a  hoop-stick  in  quite  a  frantic  manner. 

Nobody  had  appeared  belonging  to  the  house,  except  a  person 
in  pattens,  who  had  been  poking  at  the  child  from  below  with  a 
broom ;  I  don't  know  with  what  object,  and  I  don't  think  she  did. 
I  therefore  supposed  that  Mrs.  Jellyby  was  not  at  home ;  and  was 
quite  surprised  when  the  person  appeared  in  the  passage  without 
the  pattens,  and  goii^  up  to  the  back  room  on  the  first  floor,  before 
Ada  and  me,  announced  us  as,  "  Them  two  young  ladies,  Missis 
Jellyby ! "  We  passed  several  more  children  on  the  way  up, 
whom  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  treading  on  in  the  dark ;  and  as  we 
came  into  Mrs.  Jellyby's  presence,  one  of  the  poor  little  things  fell 
down-stairs  —  down  a  whole  flight  (as  it  sounded  to  me),  with  a 
great  noise. 

Mra.  Jellyby,  whose  face  reflecteil  none  of  the  uneasiness  which 
we  coidd  not  help  showing  in  our  own  faces,  as  the  deaj  child's 
head  recorded  its  passage  with  a  bump  on  every  stair  —  Richard 
afterwards  said  he  counted  seven,  besides  one  for  the  landings 
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with  perfect  equanimity.  She  was  a  pretty,  very 
diminutive,  plump  woman,  of  from  forty  to  fifty,  with  handsome 
eyes,  though  they  had  a  curious  hafait  of  Beemiiig  to  look  a  long 
way  off.  As  if — I  am  quoting  Richard  again  —  they  could  see 
nothing  nearer  tlian  Africa ! 

"I  am  very  glad  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  in  an  agreeable 
voice,  "to  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you.  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  Mr,  Jamdyce;  and  no  one  in  whom  he  is  interested 
can  be  an  object  of  intUfferenee  to  me." 

We  expressed  our  acknowledgments,  and  sat  down  behind  the 
door  where  there  was  a  lame  invalid  of  a  sofa.  Mrs.  Jellyby  had 
very  good  hair,  hut  was  too  much  occupied  with  her  African  duties 
to  brush  it.  The  shawl  in  which  she  had  been  loosely  muffled, 
dropped  on  to  her  chair  when  she  advanced  to  us ;  and  as  she 
turned  to  resume  her  seat,  we  could  not  help  noticing  that  her 
dress  didn't  nearly  meet  up  the  back,  and  that  the  open  space  was 
railed  across  with  a  lattice-work  of  stay-lace  —  like  a  summer- 
house. 

The  room,  which  was  strewn  with  papers  and  nearly  filled  by  a 
great  writing-table  covered  with  similar  litter,  was,  I  must  say,  not 
only  very  untidy,  but  veiy  dirty.  We  were  obliged  to  take  notice 
of  that  witii  our  sense  of  sight,  even  whOe,  with  our  sense  of  hear- 
ing, we  followed  the  poor  child  who  had  tumbled  down-stairs :  I 
think  into  the  back  kitchen,  where  somebody  seemed  to  stifle  him. 

But  what  principally  struck  us  was  a  jaded,  and  unhealthy- 
looking,  thougk  by  no  means  plain  girl,  at  the  writing-table,  who  sat 
Iritii^  the  feather  of  her  pen,  and  staring  at  us.  I  suppose  nobody 
ever  was  in  such  a  state  of  ink.  And,  from  her  tumbled  hair  to 
her  pretty  feet,  which  were  disfigured  with  frayed  and  broken 
satin  slipi«rs  trodden  down  at  heel,  she  really  seemed  to  have  no 
article  of  dress  upon  her,  from  a  pin  upwards,  that  was  in  its 
proper  condition  or  ita  right  place. 

"  Yon  find  me,  my  dears,"  sdd  Mrs.  Jellyby,  snufEng  the  two 
great  ofBce  candles  in  tin  candlesticks  which  made  the  room  taste 
strongly  of  hot  tallow  (the  fire  had  gone  out,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  the  grate  but  ashes,  a  bundle  of  wood,  and  a  poker),  "you  find 
me,  my  dears,  aa  usual,  very  busy ;  but  that  you  will  excuse.  The 
African  project  at  present  employs  my  whole  time.  It  involves  me 
in  correspondence  with  public  bodies,  and  with  private  individuals 
ansioiis  for  the  weliare  of  their  species  all  over  tie  country,  I  am 
happy  to  say  it  is  advfmcing.  We  hope  1:^  this  time  next  year  to 
have  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  healthy  families  cul- 
tivating coffee  and  educating  the  natives  of  Borriobook-Gha,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Niger." 
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As  Ada  said  nothing,  Uit  looked  at  me,  I  said  it  must  be  very 
gratifying. 

"  It  is  gratifying,"  said  Mrs,  Jellyby.  "  It  involves  the  devotion 
of  all  my  energiea,  such  as  they  are ;  but  that  is  nothing,  so  that 
it  succeeds ;  and  I  am  more  confident  of  success  every  day.  Do 
you  know.  Miss  Summerson,  I  almost  wonder  that  yow  never  turned 
your  thoughts  to  Africa." 

This  application  of  the  subject  was  really  so  unexpected  to  me, 
that  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  receive  it.  I  hinted  that  the 
climate 

"  The  finest  climate  in  the  world !  "  said  Mrs.  Jellyby. 

"  Indeed,  ma'am  t  " 

"  Certfunly,  With  precaution,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby.  "  You  may 
go  into  Holbom,  without  precaution,  and  he  run  over.  You  may 
go  into  Holbom,  with  precaution,  and  never  be  run  over.  Just  so 
with  Africa." 

I  said,  "  No  doubt."  —  I  meant  as  to  Holbom. 

"  If  you  would  like,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  putting  a  number  of 
papers  towards  us,  "  to  look  over  some  remarks  on  that  head,  and 
on  tbe  general  subject  (which  have  been  extensively  circulated), 
while  I  finish  a  letter  I  am  now  dictating  —  to  my  eldest  daughter, 
who  is  my  amanuensis  —  " 

The  girl  at  the  table  left  off  biting  licr  pen,  and  made  a  return 
to  our  recognition,  wbieh  was  lialf  bashful  and  half  sulky. 

"  —  I  shall  then  have  finished  for  the  present,"  proceeded  Mrs. 
Jellyby,  with  a  sweet  smile  ;  "  though  my  work  is  never  done. 
Where  are  you,  Caddy  1 " 

"  '  Presents  her  compliments  to  Mr.  Swallow,  and  begs ' " 

said  Caddy. 

" '  And  b^,* "  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  dictating,  " '  to  inform  him,  in 
reference  to  his  letter  of  inquiry  on  the  African  project.'  —  No, 
Peepy !     Not  on  any  account !  " 

Peepy  (so  self-named)  was  the  unfortunate  child  who  had  fallen 
down-stairs,  who  now  interrupted  the  correspondence  by  presenting 
himself  with  a  strip  of  plaister  on  his  forehead,  to  exhibit  his 
wounded  knees,  in  which  Ada  and  I  did  not  know  which  to  pity 
most  —  the  bruises  or  the  dirt.  Mrs,  Jellyby  merely  added,  with 
the  serene  composure  with  which  she  said  everything,  "  Go  along, 
you  naughty  Peepy !  "  and  fixed  her  fine  eyes  on  Africa  again. 

However,  as  she  at  once  proceeded  with  her  dictation,  and  as  I 
interrupted  nothing  by  doing  it,  I  ventured  quietly  to  stop  poor 
Peepy  as  he  was  going  out,  and  to  take  him  up  to  nurse.  He 
looke<l  very  much  astonished  at  it,  and  at  Ada's  kissing  him  ;  but 
soon  fell  fast  asleep  in  my  arms,  sobbing  at  longer  and  longer  in- 
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terrals,  until  he  was  quiet.  I  was  ao  occupied  with  Peepy  that  I 
lost  the  letter  itt  detail,  though  I  derivetl  such  a  general  impression 
from  it  of  the  momentous  importance  of  Africa,  and  the  utter 
insignificance  of  all  other  places  and  things,  that  I  felt  quite 
ashamed  to  hare  thought  so  little  ahout  it 

"Six  o'clock!"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby.  "And  our  dinner  hour  is 
nominally  (for  we  dine  at  all  hours)  five  !  Caddy,  show  Miss 
Clare  and  Miss  Summerson  their  rooms.  You  will  like  to  make 
some  change,  perhaps?  You  will  excuse  me,  I  know,  being  so 
much  occupied,  0,  that  very  bad  child  !  Pray  put  bim  down, 
Miss  Summerson ! " 

I  begged  permission  to  retain  him,  truly  saying  that  he  was  not 
at  all  troublesome ;  and  carried  him  up-stairs  and  laid  him  on  my 
bed.  Ada  and  I  had  two  upper  rooms,  with  a  door  of  communi- 
cation between.  They  were  excessively  bare  and  disorderly,  and 
the  curtain  to  my  window  was  fastened  up  with  a  fork. 

"You  would  like  some  hot  water,  wouldn't  you?"  said  Miss 
Jellyby,  looking  round  for  a  jug  with  a  liandle  to  it,  but  looking  in 
vain. 

"  If  it  is  not  being  troublesome,"  said  we, 

"0,  it's  not  the  trouble,"  returned  Miss  Jellyby;  "the  question 
is,  if  there  is  any." 

The  evening  was  so  very  cold,  and  the  rooms  had  sucli  a  marshy 
smell,  that  I  must  confess  it  was  a  little  miserable ;  and  Ada  was 
half  crying.  We  soon  laughed,  however,  and  were  busily  unpack- 
ing, when  Misa  Jellyby  came  Wk  to  say,  that  she  was  sorry  there 
was  no  hot  water ;  but  they  couldn't  find  the  kettle,  and  the  boiler 
was  out  of  order. 

We  begged  her  not  to  mention  it,  and  made  all  the  haste  we 
could  to  get  down  to  the  fire  again.  But  all  the  little  chUdren 
had  come  up  to  the  landing  outside,  to  look  at  the  phenomenon 
of  Peepy  lying  on  my  bed ;  and  our  attention  was  distracted  by 
the  constant  apparition  of  noses  and  fingers,  in  situations  of  danger 
between  the  hinges  of  the  doors.  It  was  impossible  to  shut  the 
door  of  either  room ;  for  my  lock,  with  no  knob  to  it,  looked  as 
if  it  wanted  to  be  wound  up ;  and  though  the  handle  of  Ada's 
went  round  and  round  with  the  greatest  smoothness,  it  was  at- 
tended with  no  effect  whatever  on  the  door.  Therefore  I  proposed 
to  the  children  that  they  should  come  in  and  be  very  good  at  my 
table,  and  I  would  tell  them  the  stoiy  of  Little  Eed  Eiding  Hood 
while  I  dressed ;  which  they  did,  and  were  as  quiet  as  mice,  in- 
cluding Peepy,  who  awoke  opportunely  before  the  appearance  of 
the  wolf. 

When  we  went  down-stairs  we  found  a  mug,  with  "  A  Present 
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from  Tanbridge  Wells"  on  it,  lighted  up  in  the  staircase  window 
with  a  Hoating  wick ;  and  a  young  woman,  with  a  swelled  face 
bound  up  in  a  flannel  bandage,  blowing  the  fire  of  the  drawing- 
room  (now  connected  by  an  open  door  with  Mrs.  JeHyby's  room), 
and  choking  dreadfully.  It  smoked  to  that  degree  in  abort,  that 
we  all  sat  coughing  and  cijing  with  the  windows  open  for  half  an 
hour ;  during  which  Mi«.  Jellyby,  with  the  same  sweetness  of 
temper,  directed  letters  about  Africa.  Her  being  bo  employed  was, 
I  must  say,  a  great  relief  to  me ;  for  Richanl  told  us  that'  he  had 
washed  his  hands  in  a  pie-dish,  and  that  they  had  found  tlie  kettle 
on  his  dressing-table  ;  and  he  made  Ada  laugh  eo,  that  they  made 
me  laugh  in  the  most  ridiculous  manner. 

Soon  after  seven  o'clock  we  went  down  to  dinner ;  carefully,  by 
Mrs.  Jellyby's  advice  j  for  the  stair-carpets,  besides  being  very 
deficient  in  stair- wires,  were  so  torn  as  to  be  absolute  traps.  We 
had  a  fine  cod-fish,  a  piece  of  roast  beef,  a  dish  of  cutlets,  and 
a  pudding;  an  excellent  dinner,  if  it  had  had  any  cooking  to 
speak  of,  but  it  was  abnost  raw.  The  young  woman  with  the 
flannel  bandage  waited,  and  dropped  everything  on  the  table  wher- 
ever it  happened  to  go,  and  never  moved  it  again  until  she  put  it 
on  the  stairs.  The  person  I  had  seen  in  pattens  (who  I  suppose 
to  have  been  the  cook),  liequently  came  and  skirmished  with  her 
at  the  door,  and  there  appeared  to  be  Ul-wiU  between  them. 

All  through  dinner ;  which  was  long,  in  consequence  of  such 
accidents  as  the  dish  of  potatoes  being  mislmd  in  the  coal  shuttle, 
and  the  handle  of  the  cork-screw  coining  o^  and  striking  the 
young  woman  in  the  chin;  Mrs.  Jellyby  preserved  the  evenness 
of  her  disposition.  She  told  us  a  great  deal  that  was  interesting 
about  Borrioboola-Gha  and  the  natives;  and  received  so  many 
letters  that  Bichard,  who  sat  by  her,  saw  four  envelopes  in  the 
gravy  at  once.  Some  of  the  letters  were  proceedings  of  ladies' 
committees,  or  resolutions  of  ladies'  meetings,  which  she  read  to 
us ;  others  were  apphcations  from  people  excited  in  various  ways 
about  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  and  natives ;  others  required  an- 
swers, and  these  she  sent  her  eldest  daughter  from  the  table  three 
or  four  times  to  write.  She  was  ftdl  of  business,  and  undoubtedly 
was,  as  she  had  told  us,  devoted  to  the  cause. 

I  was  a  little  ciirious  to  know  who  a  mild  bald  gentleman  in 
spectacles  was,  who  dropped  into  a  vacant  chair  (there  was  no 
top  or  bottom  in  particular)  after  the  fish  was  taken  away,  and 
seemed  passively  to  submit  himself  to  Borrioboola-Glia,  but  not 
to  be  actively  interested  in  that  settlement.  As  he  never  spoke 
a  word,  he  might  have  been  a  native,  but  for  his  complexion.  It 
was  not  until  we  left  the  table,  and   he  remained  alone  with 
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Eichard,  that  the  possibility  of  his  l>eiiig  Mr.  Jellyby  ever  entered 
my  head.  But  he  was  Mr.  Jellyhy ;  and  a  loquacious  young  man 
called  Mr.  Quale,  with  large  shining  knobs  for  temples,  and  his 
hair  all  brushed  to  the  back  of  his  head,  who  came  in  the  evening, 
and  told  Ada  he  waa  a  philanthropist,  also  informed  her  that  he 
called  the  matrimonial  alliance  of  Mis.  Jellyby  with  Mr.  Jellyby 
the  union  of  inind  and  matter. 

This  young  man,  besides  having  a  great  deal  to  say  for  himself 
about  Africa,  and  a  project  of  his  for  teaching  the  coffee  colonists 
to  teach  the  natives  to  turn  piano-forte  legs  and  establish  an  export 
trade,  delighted  in  drawing  Mra,  Jellyby  out  by  saying,  "  I  believe 
now,  Mrs.  Jellyby,  you  have  received  as  many  as  from  oae  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  letters  respecting  Africa  in  a  single  day, 
have  you  not?"  or,  "If  my  memory  docs  not  deceive  me,  Mrs. 
Jellyl^,  you  once  mentioned  that  you  had  sent  off  five  thousand 
circulars  from  one  postoflce  at  one  time ! " — always  repeating  Mrs. 
Jeilyby's  answer  to  us  like  an  intorpreter.  During  the  whole  evea- 
ing,  Mr.  Jellyby  sat  in  a  comer  with  his  head  against  the  wall,  as 
if  he  were  subject  to  low  spirits.  It  seemed  that  he  had  several 
times  opened  his  mouth  when  alone  with  Richard,  ailer  dinner, 
as  if  he  had  something  on  his  mind ;  but  had  always  shut  it  again, 
to  Richard's  extreme  confusion,  without  saying  anything. 

Mrs.  Jellyl^,  sittii^  in  quite  a  nest  of  waste  paper,  drank  coffee 
all  the  evening,  and  dictated  at  intervals  to  her  eldest  daughter. 
She  also  held  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Quale ;  of  which  the  subject 
seemed  to  be  —  if  I  uuderatood  it  —  the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity ; 
and  gave  utterance  to  some  beautiful  sentiments.  I  was  not  so 
attentive  an  auditor  aa  I  might  have  wished  to  be,  however,  for 
Peepy  and  the  other  children  came  flocking  about  Ada  and  me  in  ■ 
a  corner  of  the  drawii^-room  to  ask  for  another  story  ;  so  we  sat 
down  among  them,  and  told  them  in  whispers  Puss  in  Boots  and 
I  don't  know  what  else,  until  Mrs.  Jellyby,  accidentally  remember- 
ing them,  sent  them  to  bed.  As  Peepy  cried  for  me  to  take  him 
to  bed,  I  carried  him  up-stairs ;  where  tlie  young  woman  with  the 
flannel  bandage  charged  into  the  midst  of  the  little  femily  like  a 
dragoon,  and  overturned  them  into  cribs. 

After  that,  I  occupied  myself  in  making  our  room  a  little  tidy, 
and  in  coaxing  a  very  cross  Are  that  had  been  lighted,  to  bum ; 
which  at  last  it  did,  quite  brightly.  On  my  retum  down-stairs,  I 
feit  that  Mrs.  Jellyby  looked  down  upon  me  rather,  for  being  so 
frivolous  ;  and  I  was  sony  for  it ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  knew 
that  I  had  no  higher  pretensions. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  before  we  foimd  an  opportunity  of 
going  to  bed ;  and  even  then  we  left  Mrs.  Jellyby  among  her 
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papers  drinking  coffee,  aud  Miss  Jellyby  biting  the  feather  of  her 
pen. 

"What  a  stmnge  houae!"  said  Ada,  when  we  got  up-stairs. 
"  How  curious  of  ray  cousin  Jamdyce  to  send  us  here  ! " 

"My  love,"  said  1,  "it  quite  confuses  me.  I  want  to  under- 
stand it,  and  I  can't  understand  it  at  all." 

"  What  t "  asked  Ada,  with  her  pretty  smile, 

"  All  this,  my  dear,"  said  I,  "It  must  be  very  good  of  Mrs. 
Jellyby  to  take  such  i)ains  about  a  scheme  for  the  benefit  of 
Natives  —  and  yet  —  Peepy  and  the  housekeeping ! " 

Ada  laughed ;  and  put  her  ann  about  my  neck,  as  I  stood  look- 
ing at  the  fire ;  and  told  me  I  was  a  quiet,  dear,  good  creature, 
and  had  won  her  heart.  "You  are  so  thoughtful,  Esther,"  she 
said,  "and  yet  so  cheerful!  and  you  do  so  much,  so  unpretend- 
ingly !     You  would  make  a  home  out  of  even  this  house." 

My  simple  darling !  She  was  quite  unconscious  that  she  only 
praised  herself,  and  that  it  was  in  the  goodness  of  her  own  heart 
that  she  made  so  much  of  me  ! 

"  May  I  ask  you  a  question  3  "  said  I,  when  we  liad  sat  before 
the  fire  a  little  while. 

"  Five  hundred,"  said  Ada. 

"  Your  cousin,  Mr.  Jamdyce.  I  owe  so  mucli  to  liim.  Would 
you  mind  describing  him  to  me ! " 

Shaking  bauk  her  golden  hair,  Ada  turned  her  eyes  upon  me  with 
sueh  laughing  wonder,  that  I  was  fiill  of  wonder  too  —  partly  at 
her  beauty,  partly  at  her  surprise. 

"  Esther ! "  she  cried. 

"  My  dear  ! " 

"  You  want  a  description  of  my  cousin  Jarndyce  V 

"  My  dear,  I  never  saw  him." 

"  And  /  never  saw  him ! "  returned  Ada. 

Well,  to  be  sure  ! 

No,  she  had  never  seen  him.  Young  as  she  was  when  her  mama 
die<l,  she  remembered  how  the  tears  would  come  into  her  eyes  when 
she  spoke  of  him,  and  of  the  noble  generosity  of  his  character, 
which  she  had  said  was  to  be  tnisted  above  all  earthly  things ; 
and  Ada  trusted  it.  Her  cousin  Jamdyce  had  written  to  her  a  few 
months  ago,  —  "a  plain,  honest  letf«r,"  Ada  said  —  proposing  the 
arrangement  we  were  now  to  enter  on,  and  telling  her  that,  "in 
time  it  might  heal  some  of  the  wounds  made  by  the  miserable 
Chancery  suit."  She  had  replied,  gratefully  accepting  his  proposal. 
Richaril  had  received  a  similar  letter,  and  had  made  a  similar  re- 
sponse. He  haA  seen  Mr.  Jamdyce  once,  but  only  once,  five  years 
ago,  at  Winchester  school.     He  had  told  Aila,  when  they  were 
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leaning  on  the  screen  before  the  fire  wliere  I  firnnd  thein,  that  he 
recollected  him  aa  "  a  bluff,  rosy  fellow."  This  was  the  utmost 
description  Ada  could  give  me. 

It  set  me  thiniing  so,  that  when  Ada  was  asleep,  I  still  remaiued 
before  the  fire,  wondering  and  wondering  about  Bleak  House,  and 
wondering  and  wondering  that  yesterday  morning  should  seem  so 
long  ago.  I  don't  know  where  my  thoughts  had  wandered,  when 
they  were  recalled  by  a  tap  at  the  door. 

I  opened  it  softly,  and  found  Miss  Jellyby  shivering  there,  with 
a  broken  candle  in  a  broken  candlestick  in  one  hand,  and  an  e^- 
cup  in  the  other. 

"  Good  night !  "  she  said,  veiy  sulkily. 

"  Good  night ! "  said  I. 

"  May  I  come  in? "  she  shortly  and  unexpectedly  asked  me  in 
the  same  sulky  way. 

"  Certainly,"  said  I.     "  Don't  wake  Miss  Clare." 

She  would  not  sit  down,  but  stood  by  the  fire,  clipping  her  inky 
middle  finger  in  the  egg-cup,  which  contained  vinegar,  and  smear- 
ii^  it  over  the  ink  stains  on  her  face ;  frowning,  the  whole  time, 
and  looking  very  gloomy. 

"  I  wish  Africa  was  dead  ! "  she  said,  on  a  sudden, 

I  was  going  to  remonstrate. 

"I  do  !  "  she  said.  "  Don't  talk  to  me.  Miss  Summerson.  I 
hate  it  and  detest  it.     It's  a  beast ! " 

I  told  her  she  was  tired,  and  I  was  sony.  I  put  my  hand  ujwn 
her  head,  and  touched  her  forehead,  and  said  it  was  hot  now,  but 
would  be  cool  to-morrow.  She  still  stood,  pouting  and  frowning 
at  me  ;  but  presently  put  down  her  egg-cup,  and  turned  softly 
towards  the  bed  where  Ada  lay. 

"  She  is  very  pretty ! "  she  said,  with  the  same  knitted  brow,  and 
in  the  same  uncivil  manner. 

I  assented  with  a  smile. 

"  An  orphan.     Ain't  she  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  But  knows  a  quantity,  I  suppose  t  Can  dance,  and  play  music, 
and  sing  ?  She  can  talk  French,  I  suppose,  and  do  geography,  and 
globes,  and  needlework,  and  everything  ? " 

"  No  doubt,"  said  I. 

"  /  can't,"  she  returned.  "  I  can't  do  anything  hardly,  except 
write.  I'm  always  writing  for  Ma.  I  wonder  you  two  were  not 
ashamwl  of  yourselves  to  come  in  this  ailemoon,  and  see  me  able 
to  do  nothing  else.  It  was  like  your  ill-nature.  Yet  you  think 
yourselves  very  fine,  I  dare  say ! " 

I  could  see  that  the  poor  ^1  was  near  crying,  and  I  resumed  my 
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chair  without  speaking,  and  looked  at  her  (I  hope)  as  mildly  as  I 
felt  towards  her. 

"  It's  disgraceful,"  she  said.  "  You  know  it  is.  The  whole  house 
is  disgraceful.  The  children  are  disgraceful,  /"m  disgraceful.  Pa's 
miserable,  and  no  wonder !  Priscilla  drints  —  she's  always  drink- 
ing. It's  a  great  shame  and  a  great  stflry,  of  you,  if  you  aay  you 
didn't  smell  her  to-day.  It  was  as  bad  as  a  public-house,  waiting 
at  dinner  ;  you  know  it  was  ! " 

"  My  dear,  I  don't  know  it,"  said  I. 

"  You  do,"  she  said,  veiy  shortly.     "You  shan't  ssiy  you  don't. 

"  0,  my  dear  ! "  said  I,  "  if  you  won't  let  me  speak " 

"  You're  speaking  now.  You  know  you  are.  Don't  tell  stories. 
Miss  Summei'son." 

"  My  dear,"  stud  I,  "  as  long  as  you  won't  hear  me  out  - — ■ " 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  you  out." 

"  0  yes,  I  think  you  do,"  said  I,  "  because  that  would  be  so  very 
unreasonable.  I  did  not  know  what  you  tell  me,  because  the  servant 
did  not  come  near  me  at  dinner ;  but  I  don't  doubt  what  you  tell 
me,  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it." 

"  You  needn't  make  a  merit  of  that,"  said  she. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  said  I.     "  That  would  be  very  foolish." 

She  was  still  standing  by  the  bed,  and  now  stooped  down  (but 
still  with  the  same  discontented  face)  and  kissed  Ada.  That  done, 
she  came  softly  back,  and  stood  by  the  side  of  my  chair.  Her 
bosom  was  heaving  in  a  distressfiil  manner  that  I  greatly  pitied ; 
but  I  thought  it  better  not  to  speak. 

"  I  wish  I  was  dead !  "  she  broke  out.  "  I  wish  we  were  all 
dead.     It  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  us." 

In  a  moment  afterwards,  she  knelt  on  the  ground  at  my  side, 
hid  her  fiice  in  my  dress,  passionately  begged  my  pardon,  and  wept. 
I  comforted  her,  and  would  have  raised  her,  but  she  cried,  No,  no  ; 
she  wanted  to  stay  there  ! 

"You  used  to  teach  girls,"  she  said.  "If  you  could  only  have 
taught  me,  I  could  have  learnt  from  you  !  I  am  so  very  miserable, 
and  I  like  you  so  much  !  " 

I  could  not  persuade  her  to  sit  by  me,  or  to  do  anything  but 
move  a  ragged  stool  to  where  she  was  kneeling,  and  take  that,  and 
still  hold  my  dress  in  the  same  manner.  By  degrees,  the  poor 
tired  girl  fell  asleep ;  and  then  I  contrived  to  rMse  her  head  so 
that  it  should  rest  on  my  tap,  and  to  cover  us  both  with  shawls. 
The  fire  went  out,  and  all  night  long  she  slumbered  thus  before 
the  ashy  grate.  At  first  I  ivas  painfully  awake,  and  vainly  tried 
to  lose  myself,  with  my  eyes  closed,  among  the  scenes  of  the  day. 
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At  length,  by  Blow  degrees,  they  became  indistinct  and  mingled.  I 
began  to  lose  the  identity  of  lie  sleeper  resting  on  me.  Now,  it 
was  Ada ;  now,  one  of  my  old  Reading  friends  hvm  whom  I  could 
not  believe  I  had  so  recently  parted.  Now,  it  was  the  little  mad 
woman  worn  out  with  eiirtseying  and  smiling ;  now,  some  one  in 
authority  at  Bleak  House.  Lastly,  it  was  no  one,  and  I  was  no  one. 
The  purblind  day  was  feebly  stru^ling  with  the  fog,  when  I 
opened  my  eyes  to  encounter  those  of  a  dirty-foced  little  spectre 
fixed  upon  me.  Peepy  hsid  scaled  his  crib,  and  crept  down  in  his 
bedgown  and  cap,  and  was  so  cold  that  his  teeth  were  cha,ttering 
as  if  he  had  cut  them  all. 


CHAPTER    V. 


Althougii  the  morning  was  raw,  and  although  the  fog  still 
seemed  heavy  —  I  say  seemed,  for  the  windows  were  so  encrusted 
witJi  dirt,  that  they  would  have  made  Midsummer  sunshine  dim 
—  I  was  sufBciently  forewarned  of  the  discomfort  within  doors  at 
that  early  hour,  and  sufficiently  ciuious  about  London,  to  think 
it  a  good  idea  on  the  part  of  Mass  Jellyby  when  she  proposed  that 
we  should  go  out  for  a  walk. 

"Ma  won't  be  down  for  ever  so  long,"  she  said,  "and  then  it's 
a  chance  if  breakfest'a  ready  for  an  hour  afterwards,  they  dawdle 
so.  As  to  Pa,  he  gets  what  he  can,  and  goes  to  the  office.  He 
never  has  what  you  would  call  a  regular  breakfast.  Priscilla  leaves 
him  out  the  loaf  and  some  milk,  when  there  is  any,  over  night. 
Sometimes  there  isn't  any  milk,  and  sometimes  the  cat  drinks  it. 
But  I'm  afraid  you  must  be  tired,  Miss  Summerson ;  and  jrerhaps 
you  would  rather  go  to  bed." 

"I  am  not  at  all  tired,  niy  dear,"  said  I,  "and  would  much 
prefer  to  go  out." 

"If  you're  sure  you  would,"  returned  Miss  Jellyby,  "I'll  get 
my  things  on." 

Ada  said  she  would  go  too,  and  was  soon  astir.  I  made  a  pro- 
posal to  Peepy,  in  default  of  being  able  to  do  anything  better  for 
him,  that  he  should  let  me  wash  him,  and  afterwards  lay  him  down 
on  my  bed  again.  To  this  he  submitted  with  the  best  grace 
possible ;  staring  at  me  during  the  whole  operation,  as  if  he  never 
had  been,  and  never  could  again  be,  so  -astonishetl  in  his  Ufe  — 
looking  veiy  miserable  also,  certainly,  but  making  no  complaint. 
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anil  going  snugly  to  deep  as  soon  as  it  was  over.  At  first  I  was 
in  two  minda  about  taking  such  a  liberty,  but  I  soon  reflected  tliat 
nobody  in  the  house  was  likely  to  notice  it. 

"What  with  the  bustle  of  (lispatching  Peepy,  and  the  bustle  of 
getting  myBelf  ready,  and  helping  Ada,  I  was  soon  quite  in  a  glow. 
We  found  Miss  Jellyby  trying  tfl  warm  herself  at  the  fire  in  the 
writing-room,  which  Priscilla  was  then  lighting  with  a  smutty 
parlour  candlestick — -throwing  the  candle  in  to  make  it  bmii 
better.  Bvetything  was  just  as  we  had  left  it  last  night,  and  was 
evidently  intended  to  remain  so.  Below  stairs  the  dinner-doth 
had  not  been  taken  away,  but  had  been  lelt  ready  for  breakfast. 
Crumbs,  dust,  and  waate  paper  were  all  over  the  house.  Some 
pewter-pots  and  a  milk-can  hung  on  the  area  railings;  the  door 
stood  open  ;  and  we  met  the  cook  round  the  comer  coming  out  of 
a  public-house,  wiping  her  mouth.  She  mentioned,  as  she  passeil 
US,  that  she  had  been  to  see  what  o'clock  it  was. 

But  before  we  met  the  cook,  we  met  Richard,  who  was  dancing 
up  and  down  Thavies  Inn  to  warm  his  feet.  He  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  see  us  stirring  so  soon,  and  said  he  would  gladly  share 
our  walk.  So  he  took  care  of  Ada,  and  Miss  Jellyby  and  I  went 
first.  I  may  mention  that  Miss  JeUyby  had  relapsed  into  her  sulky 
manner,  and  that  I  really  should  not  have  thought  she  liked  me 
much,  unless  she  had  told  me  so. 

"  Where  would  you  wish  to  go  1 "  she  asked. 

"Anywhere,  my  dear,"  I  replied, 

"  Anywhere's  nowhere,"  said  Miss  Jellyby,  stopping  perversely. 

"Let  us  go  somewhere  at  any  rate,"  said  I, 

She  then  walked  me  on  very  fast. 

"I  don't  care!"  she  said.  "Now,  you  are  my  witness,  Miss 
Summerson,  I  say  I  don't  care  —  but  if  he  was  to  come  to  our 
house,  with  his  great  shinii^  lumpy  forehead,  night  after  night, 
till  he  waa  as  old  as  Methuselah,  I  wouldn't  have  anything  to  say 
to  him.     Such  Asses  as  he  and  Ma  make  of  themselves ! " 

"  My  dear ! "  I  remonstrated,  in  aHusiou  to  the  epithet,  and  the 
vigorous  emphasis  Miss  Jellyby  set  upon  it.  "Your  duty  as  a 
child  —  " 

"  0 !  don't  telk  of  duty  as  a  child,  Miss  Summerson ;  where's 
Ma's  duty  as  a  parent !  All  made  over  to  the  public  and  AMca, 
I  suppose !  Then  let  the  public  and  Africa  show  duty  as  a  child ; 
it's  much  more  their  affoir  than  mine.  You  are  shocked,  I  dare 
say!  Very  well,  so  am  I  shocked  too ;  so  we  are  both  shocked, 
and  there's  an  end  of  it ! " 

She  walked  me  on  faster  yet. 

"But  for  all  that,  I  say  again,  he  may  come,  and  come,  and 
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come,  and  I  won't  have  anything  to  say  to  liim.  I  can't  bear  him. 
If  there's  any  stuff  in  the  world  that  I  hate  and  detest,  it's  the 
stuff  he  and  Ma  talk.  I  wonder  the  very  paving-stonea  opposite 
our  house  can  have  the  patience  to  stay  there,  and  be  a  witness  of 
such  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  as  all  that  sounding  nonsense, 
and  Ma's  management ! " 

I  could  not  but  understaml  her  to  refer  to  Mr.  Quale,  the  young 
gentleman  who  had  appeared  after  dinner  yesterday.  1  was  saved 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  pmsuing  the  subject,  by  Richard  and 
Ada  coming  up  at  a  round  pace,  laughing,  and  asking  us  if  we 
meant  to  run  a  race  ?  Thus  interrupted.  Miss  Jellyby  became 
silent,  and  walked  moodily  on  at  my  side ;  while  I  admired  the 
long  successions  and  Tarieties  of  streets,  the  quantity  of  people 
already  going  to  and  fro,  the  number  of  vehicles  passing  and  re- 
passing, the  busy  preparations  in  the  setting  forth  of  shop  windows 
and  the  sweeping  out  of  shops,  and  the  extraordinary  creatures  in 
rags,  secretly  groping  among  the  swept-out  rubbish  for  pins  and 
other  refuse. 

"So,  cousin,"  said  the  cheerftd  voice  of  Eichard  to  Ada,  behind 
me.  "  We  are  never  to  get  out  of  Chancery  !  We  have  come  by 
another  way  to  our  place  of  meeting  yesterday,  and  —  by  the  Great 
Seal,  here's  the  old  lady  again ! " 

IVuly,  there  she  was,  immediately  in  front  of  us,  curtseying  and 
smiling,  and  saying,  with  her  yesterday's  air  of  patronage : 

"  The  wards  in  Jamdyce  !     Ve-ry  happy,  I  am  sure  ! " 

"You  are  out  early,  ma'am,"  said  I,  as  she  curtsied  to  me. 

"  Ve-es !  I  usually  walk  here  early.  Before  the  Court  sits. 
It's  retired.  I  collect  my  thoughts  here  for  the  business  of  the 
day,"  said  the  old  lady,  mincingly.  "The  business  of  the  day 
requires  a  great  deal  of  thought.  Chancery  justice  is  so  ve-ry 
difficult  to  follow." 

"  Who's  this,  Miss  Sumraerson  ? "  whispered  Miss  Jellyby,  draw- 
ing my  arm  t^hter  through  her  own. 

The  little  old  lady's  hearing  was  remarkably  quick.  She  answered 
for  herself  directly. 

"A  suitor,  my  child.  At  your  service.  I  have  the  honour  to 
attend  court  regularly.  With  my  documents.  Have  I  the  pleasure 
of  addressing  another  of  the  youthful  parties  in  Jarndyce  ?  "  said 
the  old  lady,  recovering  herself,  with  her  head  on  one  side,  from 
a  veiy  low  curtsey. 

Richard,  anxious  to  atone  for  liis  thoughtlessness  of  yesterday, 
good-naturedly  explained  that  Mm  Jellyby  was  not  connected  with 
the  suit. 

"  Ha  ! "  said  the  old  lady.     "  She  does  not  expect  a  judgment  1 
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She  will  still  grow  old.  But  not  so  old.  0  dear,  no  1  This  is  tlie 
garden  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  I  call  it  my  garden.  It  is  quit«  a,  bower 
in  the  summer-time.  Wiere  the  birds  sing  melodiously.  I  pass 
the  greater  part  of  the  long  vacation  here.  In  contemplation.  You 
find  the  long  vacation  exceedingly  long,  don't  you  1 " 

We  said  yes,  as  she  seemed  to  expect  us  to  say  so. 

"  When  the  leaves  are  falling  from  the  trees,  and  there  are  no 
more  flowers  in  bloom  to  make  up  into  nosegays  for  the  Lord 
ChaneeUor's  court,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  the  vacation  is  fulfilled ; 
and  the  sixth  seal,  mentioned  in  the  Revelations,  again  prevails. 
Pray  come  and  see  my  lodging.  It  will  be  a  good  omen  for  me. 
Youth,  and  hope,  and  beauty,  are  very  seldom  there.  It  is  a  long 
long  time  since  I  had  a  visit  from  either." 

She  had  taken  my  band,  and,  leading  me  and  Miss  Jellyby  away, 
beckoned  Richard  and  Ada  to  come  too.  I  did  not  know  how  to 
excuse  myself,  and  looked  to  Richard  for  aid.  As  he  was  half 
amused  and  half  curious,  and  all  in  doubt  how  to  get  rid  of  tiie 
old  lady  without  ofience,  she  continued  to  lead  us  away,  and  he 
and  Ada  continued  to  follow ;  our  strange  conductress  informing 
us  all  the  time,  with  much  smiling  condescension,  that  she  lived 
close  by. 

It  was  quite  true,  as  it  soon  appeared.  She  lived  so  close 
by,  that  we  had  not  time  to  have  done  humouring  her  for  a  few 
moments,  before  she  was  at  home.  Slipping  us  out  at  a  little  side 
gate,  the  old  lady  stopped  most  unexpectedly  in  a  narrow  back 
street,  part  of  some  courts  and  lanes  immediately  outside  the  wall 
of  the  Inn,  and  said,  "  This  is  my  lodging.     Pray  walk  up  ! " 

She  had  stopped  at  a  shop,  over  which  was  written,  Keook, 
Eag  and  Bottle  Waeehousb.  Also,  in  long  thin  letters,  Keook, 
Dealer  in  Marine  Stores.  In  one  part  of  the  window  was  a 
picture  of  a  red  paper  mill,  at  which  a  cart  was  unloading  a  quan- 
tity of  sacks  of  old  rags.  In  another,  was  the  inscription,  Bones 
Bought.  In  another,  Kitchek-Stuff  Bought.  In  another, 
Old  Ikon  Bought.  In  another,  Waste  Paper  Bought.  In 
another,  Ladibs'  akd  Gestlembn's  Wabdkobes  Bought.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  be  bought,  and  nothing  to  be  sold  there.  In  a]l 
parte  of  the  window,  were  quantities  of  dirty  bottles :  blacking 
bottles,  medicine  bottles,  ginger-beer  and  soda-water  bottles,  pickle 
bottles,  wine  bottles,  ink  bottles  r  I  am  reminded  1^  mentioning 
the  latter,  that  the  shop  had,  in  several  little  particulars,  the  air 
of  being  in  a  legal  neighbourhood,  and  of  being,  as  it  were,  a  dirty 
hanger-on  and  disowned  relation  of  the  law.  There  were  a  great 
many  ink  bottles.  There  was  a  little  tottering  bench  of  shabby 
old  volumes,  outsi<le  the  door,  label!e<l  "Law  Books,  all  at  &d." 
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Some  of  the  inscriptious  I  liuve  enumerated  were  written  in  law- 
hand,  like  the  papers  I  liaU  seen  in  Kenge  anil  Carboy's  office,  and 
the  letters  I  liad  ao  long  received  from  the  firm.  Among  them 
was  one,  in  the  same  writing,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  busi- 
neaa  of  the  shop,  but  announcing  that  a  respectable  man  aged  forty- 
five  wanted  engrossing  or  copying  to  execute  with  neatness  and 
dispatch ;  Address  to  Nemo,  care  of  Mr.  Krook  within.  There 
were  several  second-hand  bags,  blue  and  red,  hanging  up,  A  little 
way  within  the  shop-door,  lay  heaps  of  old  crackled  parchment 
scrolls,  and  discoloured  and  dog's-eared  law-papers.  I  could  have 
fiincied  that  all  the  rusty  keys,  of  which  there  must  have  been 
hundreds  huddled  together  as  old  iron,  had  once  belonged  to  doors 
of  rooms  or  strong  chests  in  lawyers'  offices.  The  litter  of  rags 
tumbled  partly  into  and  partly  out  of  £t  one-legged  wooden  scale, 
hanging  without  any  counterpoise  from  a  beam,  might  have  been 
counsellors'  bauds  and  gowns  torn  up.  One  had  only  to  fiiney,  as 
Richard  whispered  to  Ada  and  me  while  we  all  stood  looking  in, 
that  yonder  bones  in  a  comer,  piled  together  and  picked  very 
clean,  were  the  bones  of  clients,  to  make  the  picture  complete. 

As  it  was  still  foggy  and  dark,  and  as  the  shop  was  blinded 
besides  by  the  wall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  intercepting  the  light  within  a 
ccuple  of  yards,  we  should  not  have  seen  so  much  but  for  a  lighted 
lantern  that  an  old  man  in  spectacles  and  a  haiiy  cap  was  carrying 
about  in  the  shop.  Turning  towards  the  door,  he  now  caught 
sight  of  us.  He  was  short,  cadaverous,  and  withered ;  with  his 
head  sunk  sideways  between  his  shoulders,  and  the  breath  issuing 
in  visible  smoke  from  his  mouth,  as  if  he  were  on  fire  within.  His 
throat,  chin,  and  eyebrows  were  so  iVosted  with  white  hairs,  and  so 
gnarled  with  veins  and  puckered  skin,  that  he  looked,  from  his 
breast  upward,  like  some  old  root  in  a  fall  of  snow. 

"  Hi  hi !  "  said  the  old  man,  coming  to  the  door,  "  Have  you 
anything  to  sell! " 

We  naturally  drew  back  and  glanced  at  our  comluctresa,  who 
had  been  tryiug  to  open  the  house-door  with  a  key  she  had  taken 
from  her  pocket,  and  to  whom  Richard  now  said,  that,  as  we  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  where  she  lived,  we  would  leave  her, 
being  pressed  for  time.  But  she  was  not  to  be  so  easily  left.  She 
became  so  fimtastically  and  presaingly  earnest  in  her  entren.ties 
that  we  would  walk  up,  and  see  her  apartment  for  an  instant ;  and 
was  so  bent,  in  her  harmless  way,  on  leading  me  in,  as  part  of  the 
good  omen  she  desired ;  that  I  (whatever  the  others  might  do)  saw 
nothing  for  it  but  to  comply,  I  suppose  we  were  all  more  or  less 
curious ;  —  at  any  rate,  when  the  old  man  added  his  persuasions  to 
hers,  and  said,  "  Aye,  aye  I     Please  her !    It  won't  take  a  minute  I 
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Oome  in,  come  in  !  Come  in  through  the  shop,  if  t'other  iloor's 
out  of  order  !  "  we  all  went  in,  stimulated  by  Richard's  laughing 
uncouragement,  and  relying  on  his  protection. 

"  My  laiKilord,  Krook,"  said  the  little  old  lady,  condescending  to 
him  from  her  lofty  station,  as  she  presented  him  to  us.  "  He  is 
called  among  the  neighbours  the  Lord  Chaneellor.  His  stop  is 
called  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  is  a  very  eccentric  person.  He 
is  very  odd.     Oh,  I  assure  you  he  is  very  odd ! " 

She  shoot  her  head  a  great  many  times,  and  tapped  her  forehead 
with  her  finger,  to  express  to  us  that  wc  must  have  the  goodness  to 
excuse  him,  "  For  he  is  a  little  —  you  know  1  ^  M  —  !  "  said  the 
old  lady,  with  great  stateliness.  The  old  man  overheanl,  and 
laughed, 

"  It's  true  enough,"  he  said,  going  before  us  with  the  lantern, 
"  that  they  call  me  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  call  my  shop  Chan- 
cery. And  why  do  you  think  they  call  me  the  Lurd  Chancellor, 
and  my  shop  Chancery  1 " 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure  !  "  said  Richard,  rather  carelessly. 

"You  see,"  said  the  ohi  man,  stopping  and  turning  round, 
"  they  —  Hi !  Here's  lovely  hair  !  I  have  got  three  sacks  of 
ladies'  hmr  below,  but  none  so  beautiful  and  fine  as  this.  What 
colour,  and  what  texture  ! " 

"  That'll  do,  my  good  friend  !  "  said  Eichard,  strongly  disap- 
proving of  his  having  drawn  one  of  Ada's  tresses  through  his 
yellow  hand.  "  You  can  admire  as  the  rest  of  us  do,  without 
taking  that  liberty." 

The  old  man  darted  at  him  a  sudden  look,  which  even  called  my 
attention  from  Ada,  who,  startled  and  blushing,  was  so  remarkably 
beautiful  that  she  seemed  to  fix  the  wandering  attention  of  the 
little  old  lady  herself.  But  as  Ada  interposed,  and  laughingly 
said  she  could  only  feci  proud  of  such  genuine  admiration,  Mr. 
Krook  shrunk  into  his  former  self  as  suddenly  as  he  had  leaped 
out  of  it. 

"  You  see  I  have  so  many  things  here,"  ho  resumed,  holding  up 
the  lantern,  "  of  so  many  kinds,  and  all,  as  the  neighbours  think 
(but  thetf  know  aothing),  wasting  away  and  going  to  rack  and 
ruin,  that  that's  why  they  have  given  me  and  my  place  a  christen- 
ing. And  I  have  so  many  old  parchmentses  and  papers  in  my 
stock.  And  I  have  a  liking  for  rust  and  must  and  cobwebs.  And 
all's  &b  that  comes  to  my  net.  And  I  can't  abear  to  part  with 
anything  I  once  lay  hold  of  (or  so  my  neighbours  think,  but  what 
do  (Acy  know  f)  or  to  alter  anything,  or  to  have  any  sweeping,  nor 
scouring,  nor  cleaning,  nor  repairing  going  on  about  me.  That's 
the  way  I've  got  the  ill  name  of  Chancery.     /  don't  mind.     I  go 
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to  see  my  noble  and  learned  brother  pretty  well  every  day,  when 
he  sits  in  the  Inn.  He  don't  notice  me,  tut  I  notice  him.  There's 
no  great  odds  betwixt  us.  We  both  grub  on  m  a  muddle.  Hi, 
Laily  Jane ! " 

A  large  grey  eat  leaped  from  some  neighbouring  shelf  on  his 
shoulder,  and  startled  us  all. 

"  Hi  J  show  'em  how  you  scratch.  Hi !  Tear,  my  lady  ! "  said 
her  master. 

The  cat  leaped  down,  and  ripped  at  a  bundle  of  rags  with  her 
tigerish  claws,  with  a  sound  that  it  set  my  teeth  on  edge  to  hear. 

"  She'd  do  as  much  for  any  one  I  was  to  set  her  on,"  said  the 
old  man.  "  I  deal  in  cat-skins  among  other  general  matters,  and 
hers  was  offered  to  me.  It's  a  very  fine  skin,  as  you  may  see,  but 
I  didn't  have  it  stripped  off !  Thut  warn't  like  Chancery  practice 
though,  says  you  ! " 

He  had  by  this  time  led  us  across  the  shop,  and  now  opened  a 
door  in  the  back  part  of  it,  leading  to  the  house-entiy.  As  ho 
stood  with  his  band  upon  the  lock,  the  little  old  lady  graciously 
observed  to  him  before  passing  out : 

"  That  will  do,  Krook.  You  mean  well,  but  are  tiresome.  My 
young  friends  are  pressed  for  time.  I  have  none  to  spare  myself, 
having  to  attend  court  very  soon.  My  young  friends  are  the  wards 
in  Jamdyce." 

"  Jamdyce ! "  said  the  old  man  with  a  start. 

"Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce.  The  great  suit,  Krook,"  returned  his 
lodger. 

"  Hi ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  in  a  tone  of  thoughtful  amaze- 
ment, and  with  a  wider  stare  than  before ;  "  Think  of  it ! " 

He  seemed  so  rapt  all  in  a  moment,  and  looked  so  curiously  at 
us,  that  Richard  said  : 

"  Why,  you  appear  to  trouble  yourself  a  good  deal  about  the 
causes  before  your  noble  and  learned  brother,  the  other  Chan- 

"Tes,"said  the  old  man,  abstractedly,  "Sure!  Your  name 
now  will  be " 

"  Richard  Carstone." 

"Carstone,"  he  repeated,  slowly  checking  off  that  name  upon 
his  forelinger ;  and  each  of  the  others  he  went  on  to  mention,  upon 
a  separate  finger.  "  Yes.  There  was  the  name  of  Barbaiy,  and 
the  name  of  Clare,  and  the  name  of  Dedlock,  too,  I  think." 

"  He  knows  as  much  of  the  cause  as  the  real  salaried  Clian- 
eellor  !  "  sfud  Richard,  quite  astonished,  to  Ada  and  me. 

"  Ay  ! "  said  the  old  man,  coming  slowly  out  of  his  abstraction. 
"Yes!     Tom  Jamdyce — youTl  excuse  me,  being  related;  but  he 
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was  never  known  about  court  liy  any  othei'  name,  and  was  as  well 
known  there,  as  —  she  is  now ; "  nodding  slightly  at  his  lodger ; 
"  Tom  Jarndyce  was  often  in  here.  He  got  into  a  restless  habit  of 
strolling  about  when  the  OHise  was  on,  or  expected,  talking  to  the 
little  shopkeepers,  and  telling  'em  to  keep  out  of  Chancery,  what- 
ever they  did.  'For,'  says  he,  'it's  being  ground  to  bits  in  a  slow 
mill ;  it's  being  roasted  at  a  slow  fire ;  it's  being  stung  to  death  by 
single  bees ;  it's  being  drowned  by  drops ;  it's  going  mad  by  grains.' 
He  was  as  near  making  away  with  himself,  just  where  the  young 
lady  stands,  as  near  could  be." 

We  listened  with  horror. 

"  He  come  in  at  the  door,"  said  the  old  man,  slowly  pointing  an 
ima^naiy  track  along  the  shop,  "  on  the  day  he  did  it  —  the  whole 
neighbourhood  had  said  for  months  before,  that  he  would  do  it,  of  a 
certainty,  sooner  or  later  —  he  come  in  at  the  door  that  day,  and 
walked  along  there,  and  sat  himself  on  a  bench  that  stood  there, 
and  asked  me  (youll  judge  I  was  a  mortal  sight  youi^j  then)  to 
fetch  him  a  pint  of  wine.  '  For,'  says  he,  '  Krook,  I  am  much 
depressed ;  my  cause  is  on  again,  and  I  think  I'm  nearer  judgment 
than  I  ever  was.'  I  hadn't  a  mind  to  leave  him  alone ;  and  I  per- 
suaded him  to  go  to  the  tavern  over  the  way  there,  t'other  side  ray 
Jane  (I  mean  Chancery  Lane) ;  and  I  followed  and  looked  in  at  the 
window,  and  saw  him,  comfortable  as  I  thought,  in  the  arm-chair 
by  the  fire,  and  company  with  him.  I  hadn't  hardly  got  back  here, 
when  I  heard  a  shot  go  echoing  and  rattling  right  away  into  the 
inn.  I  ran  out  —  neighbours  ran  out  —  twenty  of  us  cried  at  once, 
'Tom  Jamdyce!'" 

The  old  man  stopped,  looked  hard  at  us,  looked  down  into  the 
lantern,  blew  the  light  out,  and  shut  the  lantern  up, 

"  We  were  right,  I  needn't  tell  the  present  hearers.  Hi !  To 
be  sure,  how  the  neighbourhood  poured  into  court  that  afternoon 
while  the  cause  was  on  !  How  my  noble  and  learned  brother,  and 
all  the  rest  of  'em,  grubbed  and  muddled  away  as  usual,  and 
tried  to  look  as  if  they  hadn't  heard  a  word  of  the  last  fact  in  tlie 
case ;  or  as  if  they  had  —  0  dear  me  !  —  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
it,  if  they  had  heard  of  it  by  any  chance  ! " 

Ada's  colour  bad  entirely  left  her,  and  Eichard  was  scarcely  less 
pale.  Nor  could  I  wonder,  judging  even  from  my  emotions,  and  I 
was  no  party  in  the  suit^  that  to  hearts  so  untried  and  fresh,  it  was 
a  shock  to  come  into  the  inheritance  of  a  protracted  misery,  attended 
in  the  minds  of  many  people  with  such  dreadiiil  recollections.  I 
Jiad  another  uneasiness,  in  the  application  of  the  painful  stoiy  to 
the  poor  half-witted  creature  who  had  brought  us  there ;  but,  to 
my  surprise,  she  seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of  that,  and  only  led 
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the  way  up-staara  again;  informing  us,  with  the  toleration  of  a 
superior  creature  for  the  infirmities  of  a  common  mortal,  that  her 
landlord  was  "  a  little  —  M  — -,  you  know  ! " 

She  lived  at  the  top  of  the  house,  in  a  pretty  large  room,  flrom 
which  she  had  a  glimpse  of  the  roof  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall.  This 
seemed  to  have  been  her  principal  inducement,  originally,  for  taking 
up  her  residence  there.  She  could  look  at  it,  she  said,  in  the  night : 
especially  in  the  moonshine.  Her  room  was  clean,  but  very,  very 
bare.  I  noticed  the  scaiitieflt  necessaries  in  the  way  of  furniture ; 
a  few  old  prints  from  books,  of  Chancellors  and  barristers,  wafered 
against  the  wall ;  and  some  half-dozen  reticules  and  work-bags, 
"  containing  documents,"  as  she  informed  us.  There  were  neither 
coals  nor  ashes  in  the  grate,  and  I  saw  no  articles  of  clothing  any- 
where, nor  any  kind  of  food.  Upon  a  shelf  in  an  open  cupboard 
were  a  plate  or  two,  a  cup  or  two,  and  so  forth ;  but  all  dry  and 
empty.  There  was  a  more  affecting  meaning  in  her  pinched  appear- 
ance, I  thought  as  I  looked  round,  than  I  had  understood  before. 

"  Extremely  honoured,  I  am  sure,"  said  our  poor  hostess,  with 
the  greatest  suavity,  "by  this  visit  from  the  wards  in  Jarndyce. 
And  very  much  indebted  for  the  omen.  It  is  a  retired  situation. 
Considering.  I  am  limited  as  to  situation.  In  consequence  of  the 
necessity  of  attending  on  the  Chancellor.  I  have  liv«l  here  many 
years.  I  pass  my  days  in  court;  my  evenings  and  my  nighte  here. 
I  find  the  nights  long,  for  I  sleep  but  little,  and  think  much. 
That  is,  of  course,  unavoidable ;  being  in  Chancery.  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  ofler  chocolate.  I  expect  a  judgment  shortly,  and  shall 
then  pUice  my  establishment  on  a  superior  footing.  At  present,  I 
don't  mind  confessing  to  the  wards  in  Jarndyce  (in  strict  confidence), 
that  I  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  a  genteel  appearance. 
1  have  felt  the  cold  here.  I  have  felt  something  sharper  than  cold. 
It  matters  vciy  little.  Pray  excuse  the  introduction  of  such  mean 
topics." 

She  partly  drew  aside  the  curtain  of  the  long  low  garret-window, 
and  called  our  attention  to  a  number  of  bird-cages  han^ng  there  : 
some,  containing  several  birds.  There  were  larks,  linnets,  and 
goldfinches  —  I  should  think  at  least  twenty. 

"  I  b^n  to  keep  the  little  creatures,"  she  said,  "  with  an  object 
that  the  wards  will  readily  comprehend.  With  the  intention  of 
restoring  tbem  to  liberty.  When  my  judgment  should  be  given. 
Yc-es  !  They  die  in  prison,  though.  Their  lives,  poor  silly  things, 
are  so  short  in  comparison  with  Chancery  proceedings,  that,  one 
by  one,  the  whole  collection  has  died  over  and  over  again.  I  doubt, 
do  you  know,  whether  one  of  these,  though  they  are  all  young,  will 
live  to  be  free  !     Ve-ry  mortifying,  is  it  not  T  " 
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Although  she  sometimes  asked  a  qucstioii,  she  never  seemed  to 
expect  a  reply ;  but  rambled  on  as  if  ^e  were  in  the  habit  of  doing 
80,  wlien  no  one  but  herself  was  present. 

"Indeed,"  she  pursued,  "I  positively  doubt  sometimes,  I  do 
assure  you,  whether  while  matters  are  still  unsettled,  and  the 
sixth  or  G-i"eat  Seal  still  prevails,  /  may  not  one  day  be  fomid 
lying  stark  and  senseless  here,  as  I  have  found  so  many  birds ! " 

lUchard,  answering  what  he  saw  in  Ada's  compassionate  eyes, 
took  the  opportunity  of  laying  some  money,  softly  and  unobserved, 
on  the  chimney-piece.  We  all  drew  nearer  to  the  cages,  feigning 
to  examine  the  birds. 

"  I  can't  allow  them  to  sing  much,"  said  the  httle  old  lady,  "  for 
(you'll  think  this  curious)  I  find  my  mind  confused  by  the  idea  that 
they  are  sin^ng,  whUe  I  am  following  the  arguments  in  court. 
And  my  mind  requires  to  be  so  very  dear,  you  know !  Another 
time,  I'll  tell  you  their  names.  Not  at  present.  On  a  day  of 
such  good  omen,  they  shall  sing  as  much  as  they  like.  In  honour 
of  youth,"  a  smile  and  curtsey;  "hope,"  a  smile  and  curtsey; 
"and beauty,"  a  smile  and  curtsey.  "There!  We'll  let  in  the 
full  light." 

The  birds  began  to  stir  and  chirp. 

"  I  cannot  admit  the  air  freely,"  s^d  the  little  old  lady ;  the 
room  was  close,  and  would  have  been  the  better  for  it ;  "  because 
the  cat  you  saw  down-stairs  —  called  Lady  Jane  —  is  greedy  for 
their  lives.  She  crouches  on  the  parapet  outside,  for  hours  and 
hours.  I  have  discovered,"  whispering  mysteriously,  "that  her 
natural  cruelty  is  sharpened  by  a  jealous  fear  of  their  regaining 
their  liberty.  In  consequence  of  the  judgment  I  expect  being 
shortly  given.  She  is  sly,  and  full  of  nwdice.  I  half  believe, 
sometimes,  that  she  is  no  cat,  but  the  wolf  of  the  old  saying.  It 
is  so  very  difficult  to  keep  her  from  the  door." 

Some  neighbouring  bells,  reminding  the  poor  soul  that  it  was  half- 
past  nine,  did  more  for  us  in  the  way  of  bringing  our  visit  to  an  end, 
than  we  could  easily  have  done  for  ourselves.  She  hurriedly  took 
up  her  little  bag  of  documents,  which  she  had  laid  upon  the  table 
on  coming  in,  and  asked  if  we  were  ^o  going  into  court  ?  On 
our  answering  no,  and  that  we  would  on  no  account  detain  her,  she 
opened  the  door  to  attend  us  down-stairs. 

"With  Bueh  an  omen,  it  is  even  more  necessary  than  usual  that 
I  should  be  there  before  the  Chancellor  comes  in," said  she,  "for  he 
might  mention  my  case  the  first  thing.  I  have  a  presentiment 
that  he  will  mention  it  the  first  thing  this  morning." 

She  stopped  to  tell  us,  in  a  whisper,  as  we  were  going  down, 
that  the  whole  house  was  filled  with  strange  lumber  which  her 
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landlord  had  l)ought  piecemeal,  and  had  no  wish  to  sell  —  in  conse- 
quence of  beuig  a  little  —  M  — .  This  was  on  the  first  floor.  But 
she  had  made  a  previous  stoppage  on  the  second  floor,  and  had 
silently  pointed  at  a  dark  door  there. 

"The  only  other  lodgerj"  she  now  whispered,  in  explanation; 
"a  law-writer.  The  children  in  the  lanes  here,  say  he  has  sold 
himself  to  the  devil.  I  don't  kaow  what  he  can  have  done  with 
the  money.     Hush  ! " 

She  appeared  to  mistrust  that  the  lodger  might  heat  her,  even 
there ;  and  repeating  "  Hush ! "  wrait  before  ua  on  tiptoe,  as  though 
even  the  sound  of  her  footsteps  might  reveal  to  him  what  she  had 

Passing  through  the  shop  on  our  vray  out,  as  we  had  passed 
through  it  on  our  way  in,  we  found  the  old  man  storing  a  quantity 
of  packets  of  waste  paper,  in  a  kind  of  well  in  the  floor.  He 
seemed  to  be  working  hard,  with  the  perspiration  standing  oa  his 
forehead,  and  had  a  piece  of  chdi  by  him;  with  which,  as  he  put 
each  separate  package  or  bundle  down,  he  made  a  crooked  mark  on 
the  panelling  of  the  wall 

Richard  and  Ada,  and  Miss  Jellyby,  and  the  little  old  lady,  had 
gone  by  him,  and  I  was  going,  when  he  touched  me  on  the  arm  to 
stay  me,  and  chalked  the  letter  J  upon  the  wall  —  in  a  very  curi- 
ous manner,  beginning  with  the  end  of  the  letter,  and  shaping  it 
backwaid.  It  was  a  capitd  letter,  not  a  printed  one,  but  just  such 
a  letter  as  any  clerk  in  Messrs.  Kenge  and  Carboy's  ofiice  would 
have  made. 

"  Can  you  read  it?  "  he  asked  me  with  a  keen  glance. 

"Surely,"  said  I.     "It's  veiy  plain." 

"  What  is  it  1 "  he  asked  me. 


1  a  glance  at  the  door,  he  rubbed 
e  (not  a  capital  letter  this  time), 


With  another  glance  at  me,  an 
it  out^  and  turned  an  a  In  its  plac 
and  said,  "  What's  that  1 " 

I  told  him.  He  then  rubbed  that  out,  and  turned  the  letter  r, 
and  asked  me  the  same  question.  He  went  on  quickly,  until  he 
had  formed,  in  the  same  curious  manner,  beginning  at  the  ends  and 
bottoms  of  the  letters,  the  word  Jaendyce,  without  once  leaving 
two  letters  on  the  waU  tc^ether. 

"  "What  does  that  spell  1 "  he  asked  me. 

When  I  told  him,  he  laughed.  In  the  same  odd  way,  yet  with 
the  same  rapidity,  he  then  produced  singly,  and  nibbed  out  sing}y, 
the  letters  forming  the  words  Bleak  Hopse.  These,  in  some 
astonishment,  I  also  read ;  and  he  laughed  again. 

"  Hi ! "  said  the  old  man,  laying  aside  the  chalk,."  I  have  a  turn 
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for  copying  from  memory,  you  see,  miss,  thougli  I  cau  neither  read 
nor  write." 

He  looked  so  disagreeable,  arid  his  cat  looked  so  wickedly  at  me, 
as  if  I  were  a  blood-relation  of  the  birds  up-stairs,  that  I  was  CLuite 
relieved  by  Richard's  appearing  at  the  door  and  saying : 

"  Miss  Snmmerson,  I  hope  you  are  not  baigaining  for  the  sale  of 
your  hair.  Don't  be  teraptoil.  Three  sacks  below  are  quite  enough 
for  Mr.  Krook !  " 

I  lost  no  time  in  wishing  Mr.  Krook  good  morning,  and  joining 
my  friends  outside,  where  we  parted  with  the  little  old  lady,  who 
gave  us  her  blessing  with  great  ceremony,  and  renewed  her  assur- 
ance of  yesterday  in  reference  to  her  intention  of  settling  estates  on 
Ada  and  me.  Before  we  finally  turned  out  of  those  lanes,  we  looked 
back,  and  saw  Mr.  Krook  standing  at  his  shop-door,  in  his  specta- 
cles, looking  after  us,  with  his  cat  upon  his  shoulder,  and  her  tail 
sticking  up  on  one  side  of  his  hairy  cap,  like  a  tall  feather. 

"Quite  an  adventure  for  a  morning  in  London ! "  said  Eichard, 
with  a  s^h.  "Ah,  co\isin,  cousin,  it's  a  weary  word  this  Chan- 
eeiy ! " 

"It  is  to  me,  and  has  been  ever  since  I  can  remember,"  returned 
Ada.  "  I  am  grieved  tliat  I  should  he  the  enemy  —  as  I  suppose 
I  am  —  of  a  great  number  of  relations  and  others ;  and  that  they 
should  be  my  enemies— as  I  suppose  they  are;  and  that  we 
shoidd  all  be  raining  one  another,  without  knowing  how  or  why, 
and  be  in  constant  doubt  and  discord  all  our  lives.  It  seems  very 
strange,  as  there  must  be  right  somewhere,  that  an  honest  judge  in 
real  earnest  has  not  been  able  to  find  out  through  all  these  years 
where  it  is." 

"  Ah,  cousin ! "  said  Richard.  "  Strange,  indeed !  all  this  wa-ste- 
ful  wanton  chess-playing  ig  very  strange.  To  see  that  composed 
Court  yesterday  joking  on  so  serenely,  and  to  think  of  the  wreteh- 
edness  of  the  pieces  on  the  board,  gave  me  the  headache  and  the 
heartache  both  together.  My  head  ached  with  wondering  how  it 
happened,  if  men  were  neither  fools  aor  rascals ;  and  my  heart 
ached  to  think  they  could  possibly  be  either.  But  at  all  events, 
Ada  —  I  may  call  you  Ada  f  " 

"  Of  course  you  may,  cousin  Eichard." 

"  At  all  events,  Ada,  Chancery  will  work  none  of  its  bad  influence 
on  MS.  We  have  happily  been  brought  together,  thanks  to  our 
good  kinsman,  and  it  can't  divide  ua  now  ! " 

"  Never,  I  hope,  cousin  Richard ! "  said  Ada,  gently. 

Miss  Jellyby  gave  my  arm  a  squeeze,  and  me  a  very  significant 
look.  I  smiled  in  return,  and  we  made  the  rest  of  the  way  back 
very  pleasantly. 
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In  half  an  hour  after  our  ajrival,  Mrs.  Jelljby  appeared ;  and 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  various  things  necessary  for  breakfast 
stra^led  one  by  one  into  the  dining-room.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
Mrs.  Jellyby  had  gone  to  bed,  and  got  up  in  the  usual  manner,  but 
she  presented  no  appeai-ance  of  having  changed  her  dress.  She 
was  greatly  occnpied  during  breakfast;  for  the  morning's  post 
brought  a  heavy  correspondence  relative  to  Borrioboola-Gha,  which 
would  occasion  her  (she  said)  to  pass  a  busy  day.  The  children 
tumbled  about,  and  notched  memoranda  of  their  accidents  in  their 
legs,  which  were  perfect  little  calendars  of  distress ;  and  Peepy 
was  lost  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  brought  home  from  Newgate 
market  by  a  policeman.  The  equable  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Jellyby 
sustained  boUi  his  absence,  and  bis  restoration  to  the  family  circle, 
surprised  us  all. 

She  was  by  that  time  perseveringly  dictating  to  Caddy,  and 
Caddy  was  fast  relapsing  into  the  inky  condition  in  which  we 
had  found  her.  At  one  o'clock  an  open  carriage  arrived  for  us, 
and  a  cart  for  our  luggage.  Mrs.  Jellyby  charged  us  with  many 
remembrances  to  her  good  friend,  Mr,  Jamdyce ;  Caddy  left  her 
desk  to  see  us  depart,  kissed  me  in  the  passage,  and  stood,  biting 
her  pen,  and  sobbing  on  the  steps ;  Peepy,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was 
asleep,  and  spared  the  pain  of  separation  (I  was  not  without  mis- 
givings that  he  had  gone  to  Newgate  market  in  search  of  me) ; 
and  all  the  other  children  got  up  behind  the  barouche  and  feD  o^ 
and  we  saw  them,  with  great  concern,  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
Thavies  Inn,  as  we  rolled  out  of  its  precinct*. . 


CHAPTER  VI. 

eUITE   AT   HOME. 

The  day  had  brightened  very  much,  and  still  brightened  as  we 
went  westward.  We  went  our  way  through  the  sunshine  and 
the  fresh  air,  wondering  more  and  more  at  the  extent  of  the  streets, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  shops,  the  great  traffic,  and  the  crowds  of 
people  whom  the  pleasanter  weather  seemed  to  have  brought  out 
like  many-coloured  flowers.  By-and-bye  we  began  to  leave  the 
wonderful  city,  and  to  proceed  through  suburbs  which,  of  them- 
selves, would  have  made  a  pretty  large  town,  in  my  eyes ;  and  at 
last  we  got  into  a  real  country  road  again,  with  windmills,  rick- 
yards,  milestones,  formers'  waggons,  scents  of  old  hay,  swinging 
signs   and   horse  troughs;   trees,  fields,  and  hedgerows.     It  was 
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delightful  to  see  the  green  hindscape  before  us,  and  the  immense 
metropolis  behind ;  and  when  a  wa^on  with  a  train  of  beautiful 
horses,  furnished  with  red  trappings  Mid  clear-sounding  bells,  came 
by  us  with  its  music,  I  believe  we  could  all  three  have  sung  to  tbe 
bells,  so  cheerful  were  the  influences  around. 

"  The  whole  road  has  been  reminding  me  of  my  namesake  Whit- 
tington,"  said  Richard,  "and  that  waggon  is  the  finishing  touch. 
Halloa !  what's  the  matter ! " 

We  had  stopped,  and  the  waggon  had  stopped  too.  Its  music 
changed  as  the  horses  came  to  a  stand,  and  subsided  to  a  gentle 
tinkling,  except  when  a  horse  tossed  his  head,  or  shook  himself, 
and  sprinkled  otF  a  little  shower  of  bell-ringing. 

"Our  postilion  is  looking  after  the  waggoner,"  said  Richard; 
"  and  the  waggoner  is  coming  back  after  us.  Good  day,  friend  I " 
The  waggoner  was  at  our  coach-dooi'.  "  Why,  here's  an  extraor- 
dinary thing  !  "  added  Richard,  looking  closely  at  the  man.  "  He 
has  got  your  name,  Ada,  in  his  hat !  " 

He  had  all  our  names  in  his  hat.  Tucked  within  the  band,  were 
three  small  notes ;  one,  addressed  to  Ada ;  one,  to  Richard ;  one, 
to  me.  These  the  waggoner  delivered  to  each  of  us  respectively, 
reading  the  name  doud  first.  In  answer  to  Richard's  inquuy  from 
whom  they  came,  he  briefly  answered,  "Master,  sir,  if  you  please ; " 
and,  putting  on  his  hat  again  (which  was  like  a  soft  bowl),  cracked 
his  whip,  re-awakened  his  music,  and  went  melodiously  away. 

"Is  that  Mr.  Jamdyce's  wa^on!"  said  Richard,  calling  to  our 
post-boy. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  replied.     "Going  to  London." 

We  opened  the  notes.  Each  was  a  counterpart  uf  the  other, 
and  contained  these  words,  in  a  solid,  plain  hand. 

"  I  look  forward,  my  dear,  to  our  meeting  easily,  and  without 

constraint  on  either  side.    I  therefore  have  to  propose  that  we 

meet  as  old  friends,  and  take  the  past  for  granted.     It  will  be  a 

relief  to  you  possibly,  and  to  me  certainly,  and  so  my  love  to  you. 

"John  Jakndyce." 

I  had  perhaps  less  reason  to  be  surprised  than  either  of  my 
companions,  having  never  yet  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  thanking 
one  who  had  been  my  benefector  and  sole  earthly  dependence 
through  so  many  years.  I  had  not  considered  how  I  could  thiink 
him,  my  gratitude  lying  too  deep  in  my  heart  for  that ;  hut  I  now 
began  to  conader  how  I  could  meet  him  without  thanking  him, 
and  felt  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed. 

The  notes  revived,  in  Richard  and  Ada,  a  general  impression 
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that  they  bot}i  haH,  without  quite  knowiug  how  they  came  by  it, 
that  their  cousin  Janidyce  coiJd  never  bear  acknowledgments  for 
any  kindness  he  perfonned,  and  that,  sooner  than  receive  any,  he 
would  resort  to  the  most  singular  expedients  and  evasions,  or  would 
even  run  away.  Ada  dimly  remembered  to  have  heard  her  mother 
tell,  when  she  was  a  very  little  child,  that  he  had  once  done  her  an 
act  of  uncommon  generosity,  and  that  on  her  going  to  bis  house  to 
thank  him,  he  happened  to  see  her  through  a  window  coming  to 
the  door,  and  immediately  escaped  by  tho  back  gate,  and  was  not 
heard  of  for  three  months.  This  discourse  led  to  a  great  deal  more 
on  the  same  theme,  and  indeed  it  lasted  us  all  day,  and  wo  talked 
of  scarcely  anything  else.  If  we  did,  by  any  chance,  diverge  into 
another  subject,  we  soon  returned  to  this ;  and  wondered  wliat  the 
house  would  be  like,  and  when  we  should  get  thei*,  and  whether 
we  should  see  Mr,  Jamdyce  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  or  after  a  delay, 
and  what  he  would  say  to  us,  and  what  we  should  say  to  him. 
All  of  which  we  wondereil  about,  over  and  over  again. 

The  roads  were  very  heavy  for  the  horses,  but  the  pathway  was 
generally  good ;  so  we  alighted  and  walked  up  all  the  hills,  and 
liked  it  so  well  that  wo  prolonged  our  wdk  on  the  level  ground 
when  we  got  to  the  top.  At  Bamet  there  were  other  horses  wait- 
ing for  us ;  but  as  they  had  only  just  been  fed,  we  had  to  wait 
for  them  too,  and  got  a  long  fresh  walk,  over  a  common  and 
an  old  battle-field,  before  the  carriage  came  up.  These  delays  so 
protracted  the  journey,  that  the  short  day  was  spent,  and  the  long 
night  had  closed  in,  before  we  came  to  St.  Albans ;  near  to  which 
town  Bleak  House  was,  we  knew. 

By  that  time  we  were  so  anxious  and  nervous,  that  even  Eichard 
confessed,  as  we  rattled  over  the  stones  of  the  old  street,  to  feeling 
an  irrational  desire  to  drive  back  again.  As  to  Ada  and  me,  whom 
be  had  wrapped  up  with  great  care,  tho  night  being  sharp  and 
ikisty,  we  trembled  irom  head  to  foot.  When  we  turned  out  of 
the  town,  round  a  comer,  and  Richard  told  us  that  the  post-boy, 
who  had  for  a  long  time  sympathised  with  our  heightened  expecta- 
tion, was  looking  back  and  nodding,  we  both  stood  up  in  the  car- 
riage (Richard  holding  Ada,  lest  she  should  be  jolted  down),  and 
gazed  round  upon  the  open  country  and  the  starlight  night,  for  our 
destination.  There  was  a  light  sparkling  on  the  top  of  a  hill  before 
us,  and  the  driver,  pointing  to  it  with  his  whip,  and  crying,  "That's 
Bleak  House  t "  put  his  horses  into  a  canter,  and  took  us  forward 
at  such  a  rate,  up-hill  though  it  was,  that  the  wheels  sent  the  road- 
drift  flying  about  our  heads  like  spray  from  a  water-mill.  Pres- 
ently we  lost  the  light,  presently  saw  it,  presently  lost  it,  presently 
saw  it,  and  turned  into  an  avenue  of  trees,  and  cantered  up  towards 
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where  it  was  beaming  brightly.  It  was  iu  a  window  of  what 
seemed  to  be  an  old-tashioued  house,  with  three  peaks  in  the  roof 
in  front,  and  a  circular  sweep  leading  to  tlie  porch.  A  bell  was 
nmg  as  we  drew  up,  and  amidBt  the  sound  of  its  deep  voice  in  the 
still  aiv,  and  the  distant  bai'king  of  some  dogs,  aiid  a  gush  of  li(^t 
from  the  opened  door,  and  the  smoking  and  st^ianung  of  the 
heated  horses,  and  the  quickened  beating  of  our  own  hearts,  we 
alighted  in  no  inconsiderable  confusion. 

"  Ada,  my  love,  Esther,  my  dear,  you  are  welcome.  I  rejoice  to 
see  you  !  Rick,  if  I  had  a  hand  to  spare  at  present,  I  would  give 
it  you ! " 

Tlie  gentleman  who  smd  these  words  in  a  clear,  bright,  hospitable 
voice,  had  one  of  his  arms  round  Ada's  waist,  and  the  other  round 
mine,  and  kissed  us  both  in  a  fetherly  way,  and  bore  us  across  the 
hall  into  a  ruddy  little  room,  all  in  a  glow  with  a  blazing  fire. 
Here  he  kissed  us  again,  and,  opening  his  arms,  made  us  sit  down 
side  by  side,  on  a  sofa  ready  drawn  out  near  the  hearth.  I  felt 
that  if  wo  had  been  at  all  demonstrative,  he  would  have  run  away 
in  a  moment, 

"  Now,  lUck ! "  said  he,  "  I  have  a  hand  at  liberty.  A  word  in 
earnest  is  as  good  as  a  speech.  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you.  You 
are  at  home.     Warm  yourself  I " 

Richard  shook  him  by  both  hands  with  an  intuitive  mixture  of 
respect  and  frankness,  and  only  saying  (though  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  rather  alarmed  me,  I  was  so  afraid  of  Mr.  Jamdyce's 
suddenly  disappearing),  "You  are  very  kind,  sir!  We  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you  ! "  laid  aside  his  hat  and  coat,  and  cwne  up 
to  the  Are. 

"  And  how  did  you  like  the  ride  1  And  how  tlid  you  like  Mrs. 
Jellyby,  my  dear  t "  said  Mr.  Jarndyce  to  Ada. 

While  Ada  was  speaking  to  him  in  reply,  I  glanced  (I  need  not 
say  with  how  much  interest)  at  his  ^e.  It  wm  a  handsome, 
lively,  quick  lace,  frdl  of  change  and  motion ;  and  his  htur  waa  a 
silvered  iron-grey.  I  took  him  to  be  nearer  sixty  than  fifty,  but 
he  was  upright,  hearty,  and  robust.  Prom  the  moment  of  bia 
fii-st  speaking  to  us,  his  voice  had  connect«d  itself  with  an  associa- 
tion in  my  mind  that  I  could  not  define ;  but  now,  all  at  once,  a 
something  sudden  in  his  manner,  and  a  pleasant  expression  in  his 
eyes,  recalled  the  gentleman  in  the  stage-coach,  six  years  ago,  on 
the  memorable  day  of  my  journey  to  Reading.  I  was  certain  it 
was  he.  I  never  was  so  frightened  in  my  life  as  when  I  made  the 
iliscovery,  for  he  caught  my  glance,  and  appearing  to  read  my 
thoughts,  gave  such  a  look  at  the  door  that  I  thought  we  had  lost 
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However,  1  am.  happy  to  say  he  remained  where  lie  was,  and 
asked  me  what  /  thought  of  Mrs.  Jelljby  t 

"  She  exerts  herself  very  much  for  Afiica,  su-,"  I  said. 

"  Nobly ! "  returned  Mr.  Jamdyce.  "  But  you  answer  like  Ada." 
Whom  I  had  not  heard.     "  Yow  all  think  something  else,  I  see." 

"  We  rather  thought,"  said  I,  glancing  at  Kichard  and  Ada,  who 
entreated  me  with  their  eyes  to  apeak,  "  that  perhaps  she  was  a 
little  unmindful  of  her  home." 

"  Floored  ! "  cried  Mr.  Jamdyce. 

I  was  rather  alarmed  again. 

"  Well !  I  want  to  know  your  real  thoughts,  my  dear.  I  may 
have  sent  you  there  on  purpose." 

"  We  thought  that,  perhaps,"  said  I,  hesitating,  "  it  is  right  to 
begin  with  the  obligations  of  home,  sir ;  and  that,  perhaps,  while 
those  are  overlooked  and  neglected,  no  other  duties  can  possibly  be 
substituted  for  them." 

"The  little  Jellybys,"  said  Richard,  coming  to  my  relief,  "are 
really  —  I  can't  help  expressing  myself  strongly,  sir  —  in  a  devil  of 
a  state." 

"-She  means  well,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  hastily.  "  The  wind's 
in  the  east." 

"It  was  in  the  north,  sir,  as  we  came  down,"  observed  Richard. 

"  My  dear  Rick,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  jmking  the  fire ;  "  I'll  take 
an  oath  it's  either  in  the  east,  or  going  to  be.  I  am  always  con- 
scious of  an  uncomfortable  sensation  now  and  then  when  the  wind 
is  blowing  in  the  east." 

"Rheumatism,  sir?"  said  Richard. 

"I  dare  say  it  is.  Rick,  Ibeheve  it  is.  And  so  the  little  Jell  — 
I  had  my  doubts  about  'em  —  are  in  a  —  oh.  Lord,  yes,  it's  east- 
erly ! "  said  Mr.  Jai-ndyce. 

He  bad  taken  two  or  three  undecided  turns  up  and  down  while 
uttering  these  broken  sentences,  retaining  the  poker  in  one  hand 
and  rubbing  his  hair  with  the  other,  with  a  good-natured  vexation, 
at  once  so  whimsical  and  so  lovable,  that  I  am  sure  we  were  more 
delighted  with  him  than  we  could  possibly  have  expressed  in  any 
words.  He  gave  an  arm  to  Ada  and  an  arm  to  me,  and  bidding 
Richard  bring  a  candle,  was  leading  the  way  out,  when  he  suddenly 
turned  us  all  back  again, 

"  Those  little  Jellyl^'B.  Couldn't  you  —  didn't  you  ■ —  now,  if  it 
had  rained  sugar-plums,  or  three-cornered  raspberry  tarts,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  ! "  said  Mr.  Jamdyce. 

"  0,  couMn  —  !  "  Ada  hastily  began. 

"Good,  my  pretty  pet.  I  like  cousin.  Cousm  John,  perhaps, 
is  better." 
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"  Then,  cousin  John  !  — —  "  Aila  laughiogly  began  again. 
"  Ha,  ha  !     Vety  good  indeed !  "  said  Mr.  Jaradyce,  with  great 
enjoyment.     "  Sounds  uncommonly  natural.     Yes,  my  dear  ? " 
"  It  did  better  than  that.     It  rained  Esther." 
"  Ay  f "  said  Mr.  Jarndyce.     "  What  did  Esther  do  1 " 
"Why,  cousin  John,"  said  Ada,  clasping  her  hands  upon  his 
arm,  and  shaking  her  head  at  me  across  him  —  for  I  wanted  her  to 
be  quiet ;  "Esther  was  their  friend  directly.     Esther  nursed  them, 
coaxed  them  to  sleep,  washed  and  dressed  them,  told  them  stories, 
kept  them  quiet,  bought  them  keepsakes  "  —  My  dear  girl !  I  had 
only  gone  out  with  Peepy,  after  he  was  found,  and  given  him  a 
little,  tiny  horse  !  —  "  and,  cousin  John,  she  softened  poor  Caroline, 
the  eldest  one,  so  much,  and  was  so  thoughtful  for  me  and  so 
amiable  !  —  No,  no,  I  won't  be  contradicted,  Esther  dear  !     You 
know,  you  know,  it's  true ! " 

The  warm-hearted  darling  leaned  across  her  cousin  John,  and 
kissed  me ;  and  then,  looking  up  in  his  fiice,  boldly  sjud,  "  At  all 
events,  cousin  John,  I  will  thank  you  for  the  companion  you  have 
given  me."     I  felt  as  if  she  challenged  him  to  run  away.     But  he 

"  Where  did  yon  say  the  wind  was.  Rick  ? "  asked  Mr.  Jarndyce. 

"  In  the  north,  as  we  came  down,  sir." 

"  You  are  right.  There's  no  east  in  it.  A  mistake  of  mine. 
Come,  girls,  come  and  see  your  home !  " 

It  was  one  of  those  delightfully  irregular  houses  where  you  go 
up  and  down  steps  out  of  one  room  into  another,  and  where  you 
come  upon  more  rooms  when  you  think  you  have  seen  all  there 
are,  and  where  there  is  a  bountiful  provision  of  little  halls  and 
passages,  and  where  you  find  still  older  cottage-rooms  in  unex- 
pected places,  with  lattice  windows  and  green  growth  pressing 
through  them.  Mine,  which  we  entered  firat,  was  of  this  kind, 
with  an  up-ajid-down  roof,  that  had  more  corners  in  it  than  I  ever 
counted  afterwards,  and  a  chimney  (there  was  a  wood-fire  on  the 
hearth)  paved  all  round  with  pure  white  tiles,  in  every  one  of 
which  a  bright  miniature  of  the  fire  was  blading.  Out  of  this 
room,  you  went  down  two  steps,  into  a  charming  little  sitting- 
room,  looking  down  upon  a  flower-garden,  which  room  was  hence- 
forth to  belong  to  Ada  and  me.  Out  of  this  you  went  up  three 
steps,  into  A(^'s  bed-room,  which  had  a  fine  broad  window,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  view  (we  saw  a  great  expanse  of  darkness 
lying  underneath  the  stars),  to  which  there  was  a  hollow  window- 
seat,  in  which,  with  a  spring-lock,  three  dear  Adas  might  have 
been  lost  at  once.  Out  of  this  room,  you  passed  into  a  little 
gallery,  with  which  the  other  best  rooms  {only  two)  communicated. 
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and  ao,  by  a  little  staircase  of  Hliallow  steps,  with  a  nimiljer  of 
corner  sttui's  in  it,  considering  ite  length,  down  into  the  hall.  But 
if,  instead  of  going  out  at  Ada's  door,  you  came  back  into  my 
room,  and  went  out  at  the  door  by  which  you  had  entered  it,  and 
turned  up  a  few  crooked  Bteps  that  branched  off  in  an  unexpected 
manner  from  the  stairs,  you  lost  yourself  in  passages,  with  mangles 
in  them,  and  three-cornered  tables,  and  a  Native-Hindoo  chair, 
which  was  also  a  sofa,  a  bos,  and  a  bedstead,  and  looked,  in  eveiy 
form,  something  between  a  bamboo  skeleton  and  a  gieat  bird-cage, 
and  had  been  brought  from  India  nobody  knew  by  whom  or  when. 
From  these,  you  came  on  Richard's  room,  which  was  part  library, 
,  pai-t  sitting-room,  part  bed-room,  and  seemed  indeed  a  comfortable 
compound  of  many  rooms.  Out  of  that,  you  went  strmght,  with 
a  little  interval  of  passage,  to  the  plain  room  where  Mr.  Jamdyce 
slept,  all  the  year  round,  with  his  window  open,  liia  bedstead  with- 
out any  furniture  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  for  more  air, 
and  his  cold-bath  gaping  for  him  in  a  smaller  room  adjoining. 
Out  of  that,  you  came  into  another  passage,  where  there  were 
back-stains,  and  where  you  could  hear  the  horses  being  rubbed 
down,  outside  the  stable,  and  being  told  to  Hold  up,  and  Get  over, 
as  they  slipped  about  very  much  on  the  uneven  stones.  Or  you 
might,  if  you  came  out  at  another  door  (every  room  had  at  least 
two  doors),  go  straight  down  to  the  hall  again  by  half-a-dozen  steps 
and  a  low  archway,  wondering  how  you  got  back  there,  or  had  ever 
got  out  of  it. 

The  fiimiture,  old-fashioned  rather  than  old,  like  the  house,  was 
as  pleasantly  irregular.  Ada's  sleeping-room  was  all  flowers  —  in 
chintz  and  paper,  in  velvet,  in  needlework,  in  the  brocade  of  two 
stiff  courtly  chairs,  which  stood,  each  attended  by  a  little  page  of 
a  stool  for  greater  state,  on  either  side  of  the  fire-place.  Our  sit- 
ting-room was  green ;  and  had,  framed  and  glazed,  upon  the  walls, 
numbers  of  surprising  and  surprised  birds,  staring  out  of  pictures 
at  a  real  trout  in  a  case,  as  brown  and  shining  as  if  it  Sfed  been 
served  with  gravy ;  at  the  death  of  Captain  Cook ;  and  at  the 
whole  process  of  prei>aring  tea  in  China,  as  depicted  by  Chinese 
artists.  In  my  room  there  were  oval  engravings  of  the  months  — 
ladies  haymaking,  in  short  waists,  and  large  hats  tied  under  the 
chin,  for  June  —  smooth-l(^ed  noblemen,  pointing,  with  cocked- 
hats,  to  village  steeples,  for  October.  Half-length  portrmts,  in 
crayons,  abounded  all  through  the  house ;  but  were  so  dispersed  that 
I  found  the  brother  of  a  youthful  officer  of  mine  in  the  ehina-closet, 
and  the  grey  old  age  of  my  pretty  young  bride,  with  a  flower  in 
her  bodice,  in  the  breakfast-room.  As  sulistitutes,  I  had  four 
angels,  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  taking  a  complacent  gentleman  to 
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heaven,  in  festoons,  with  stime  difficulty ;  anil  a  composition  in 
needlework,  representing  thiit,  a  kettle,  and  an  alphabet.  All  the 
movables,  from  the  wardrobes  to  the  chairs  and  tables,  hangings, 
glasses,  even  to  the  pincushions  and  scent-bottles  on  the  dressing- 
tables,  displayed  the  same  quaint  variety.  They  agreed  in  nothing 
but  thdr  perfect  neatness,  their  display  of  the  whitest  linen,  and 
their  storing-up,'  wheresoever  the  existence  of  a  drawer,  small  or 
large,  rendered  it  possible,  of  quantities  of  rose-leaves  and  sweet 
lavender.  Such,  with  its  illuminated  windows,  softened  here  and 
there  by  shadows  of  curtmns,  shining  out  upon  the  star-light  night ; 
with  its  light,  and  warmth,  and  comfort;  with  its  hospitable 
jingle,  at  a  distance,  of  preparations  for  dinner  ;  with  the  fece  of 
its  generous  master  brightening  everything  we  saw;  and  jnst  wind 
enough  without  to  sound  a  low  aceompaniraent  to  everything  we 
heard ;  were  our  first  impressions  of  Bleak  House. 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  when  he  had 
brought  us  round  again  to  Ada's  sitting-room.  "It  makes  no 
pretensions ;  but  it  is  a  comfortable  little  place,  I  hope,  and  will  be 
more  so  with  such  bright  young  looks  in  it.  You  have  barely  half 
an  hour  before  dinner.  There's  no  one  here  but  the  finest  creature 
upon  earth  —  a  child." 

"  More  children,  Esther ! "  said  Ada. 

"I  don't  mean  literally  a  child,"  pursued  Mr.  Jamdyce ;  "not 
a  child  in  years.  He  is  grown  up  —  he  is  at  least  as  old  as  I  am 
—  but  in  simplicity,  and  freshness,  and  enthusiasm,  and  a  fine 
guileless  inaptitude  for  all  worldly  aflairs,  he  is  a  perfect  child." 

We  felt  that  he  must  be  very  interesting. 

"He  knows  Mrs.  Jellyby,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce.  "He  is  a 
musical  man ;  an  Amateur,  but  might  have  been  a  Professional. 
He  is  an  Artist,  too;  an  Amateur,  but  might  have  been  a  Profes- 
sional. He  is  a  man  of  attainments  and  of  captivating  manners. 
He  has  been  unfortunate  in  his  aflairs,  and  unfortunate  in  his  piu-- 
suits,  affd  unfortunate  in  his  family ;  but  he  don't  care  —  he's  a 
child ! " 

"  Did  you  imply  that  he  has  children  of  his  own,  sir  ? "  inquired 
Bichard. 

"Yes,  Bick  !  Half-a-dozen.  More  !  Nearer  a  dozen,  I  should 
think.  But  he- has  never  looked  after  them.  How  could  he? 
He  wanted  somebody  to  look  after  him.  He  is  a  child,  you 
know  !"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce. 

"And  have  the  children  looked  after  themselves  at  all,  sir?" 
inquired  Eiehard. 

"Why,  just  as  you  may  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce:  his 
countenance  suddenly  falling.     "  It  is  said  that  the  children  of 
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the  very  poor  are  not  brought  up,  but  dragged  up.  Harold  Skim- 
pole's  children  have  tumbled  up  somehow  or  other.  —  The  wind's 
getting  round  again,  I  am  afraid.     I  feel  it  i-ather  !  " 

Eichard  observed  that  the  situation  was  exposed  on  a  sharp 

"  It  is  exposed,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce.  "  No  doubt  that's  the 
cause.  Bleak  House  has  an  exposed  sound.  But  you  are  coming 
my  way.     Come  along  ! " 

Our  luggage  having  arrived,  and  being  aU  at  hand,  I  was  dressed 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  engaged  in  putting  my  worldly  goods  away, 
when  a  maid  (not  the  one  in  attendance  upon  Ada,  but  another 
whom  I  had  not  seen)  brought  a  basket  into  -my  room,  with  two 
bunches  of  keys  in  it,  all  labelled. 

"  For  you,  miss,  if  you  please,"  said  she. 

"  For  me  r' said  I. 

"  The  housekeeping  keys,  miss." 

I  showed  my  surprise ;  for  she  added,  with  some  little  surprise 
on  her  own  part :  "  I  was  told  to  bring  them  as  soon  as  you  was 
alone,  miss.     Miss  Summerson,  if  I  don't  deceive  myself!" 

"Yea,"  said  I.     "  That  is  my  name." 

"  The  large  bunch  is  the  housekeeping,  and  the  little  bunch  ia 
the  cellars,  miss.  Any  time  you  wsa  pleased  to  appoint  to-mor- 
row morning,  I  was  to  show  you  the  presses  and  things  they 
belong  to." 

I  said  I  would  be  ready  at  half-past  six;  and,  after  she  was 
gone,  stood  looking  at  the  basket,  quite  lost  in  the  magnitude  of 
my  trust.  Ada  found  me  thus ;  and  had  such  a  delightiul  confi- 
dence in  me  when  I  showed  her  the  keys,  and  told  her  aboat  them, 
that  it  would  have  been  insensibility  and  ingratitude  not  to  feel 
encouraged,  I  knew,  to  be  sure,  that  it  was  the  dear  girl's  kind- 
ness ;  but  I  liked  to  be  so  pleasantly  cheated. 

When  we  ^ent  down-stairs,  we  were  presented  to  Mr.  Skimpole, 
who  was  standing  before  the  fire,  telling  Richard  how  fond  he  used 
to  be,  in  his  school-time,  of  footbaJL  He  was  a  little  bright 
creature,  with  a  rather  large  head ;  but  a  delicate  lace,  and  a  sweet 
voice,  and  there  was  a  perfect  charm  in  him.  All  he  said  was  so 
free  from  effort  and  spontaneous,  and  was  said  with  such  a  capti- 
vating gaiety,  that  it  was  fascinating  to  hear  him  talk.  Being  of 
a  more  slender  figure  than  Mr.  Jarndyce,  and  having  a  richer  com- 
plexion, with  browner  hair,  he  looked  younger.  Indeed,  he  had 
more  the  appearance,  in  all  respects,  of  a  damaged  young  man, 
than  a  well-preserved  elderly  one.  There  was  an  easy  negligence 
in  his  manner,  and  even  in  his  dress  {his  hair  carelessly  disposed, 
and  his  neck-kerchief  loose  and  flowing,  as  I  have  seen  Mlists  paint 
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their  own  portraits),  which  i  could  not  separate  from  the  idea  of  a 
romantic  youth  who  had  undergone  some  unique  process  of  tlepre- 
eiation.  It  struck  me  as  being  not  at  all  like  the  maimer  or 
appearance  of  a  man  who  lia<l  advanced  in  life,  Uy  the  usual  road 
of  years,  cares,  and  cxpmeuecs. 

I  gathered  from  the  coiiveraation,  that  Mi'.  Skimpole  had  lieen 
educated  for  tlie  medical  profession,  and  ha<l  once  lived,  in  his  pro- 
fessional capacity,  in  the  household  of  a  GJerman  pnnec.  He  told 
us,  however,  that  as  he  had  always  been  a  mere  child  in  point  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  had  never  known  anything  about  them 
(except  that  tliQf  disgusted  him),  he  had  never  been  able  to  pre- 
scribe with  the  requisite  accuracy  of  detail.  In  fact,  he  said,  he 
had  no  head  for  detail.  And  he  told  us,  with  great  hnmour,  that 
when  he  was  wanted  to  bleed  the  prince,  or  physic  any  of  iiis 
people,  he  was  generally  found  lying  on  his  ba*k,  in  bed,  reading 
the  newspapers,  or  making  fancy-sketches  in  pencil,  and  couldn't 
oome.  The  prince,  at  last  objecting  to  this,  "in  which,"  said  Mr. 
Skimpole,  in  the  frankest  manner,  "  he  was  perfectly  right,"  the  en- 
gagement terminated ;  and  Mr.  Skimpole  having  (as  he  added  witli 
delightful  gMety)  "  nothing  to  live  upon  but  love,  fell  in  love,  and 
marrietl,  and  surrounded  himself  with  i-osy  cheeks."  His  good  friend 
Jamdyce  and  some  other  of  his  gooil  friends  then  helped  him,  in 
quicker  or  slower  suec^sion,  to  several  openings  in  life ;  but  to  no 
purpose,  for  he  must  confess  to  two  of  the  oddest  infirmities  in  the 
world :  one  was,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  time ;  the  other,  that  he 
liad  no  idea  of  money.  In  consec[uence  of  which,  he  never  kept  an 
appointment,  never  could  transact  any  business,  and  never  knew 
the  value  of  anything  !  Well !  So  he  had  got  on  in  life,  and  here 
he  was !  He  was  veiy  fond  of  reading  the  papers,  very  fond  of 
making  fency-sketehea  with  a  pencil,  very  fond  of  nature,  very  fond 
of  art.  All  he  asked  of  society  was,  to  let  him  Kve.  That  wasn't 
much.  His  wants  were  few.  Give  him  the  papers,  conversation, 
music,  mutton,  coffee,  landscape,  fruit  in  the  season,  a  few  sheets 
of  Bristoi-boardj  and  a  little  claret,  and  he  asked  no  more.  He 
was  a  mere  child  in  the  world,  but  he  didn't  cry  for  the  moon. 
He  said  to  the  world,  "  Go  your  several  ways  in  peace  !  Wear  red 
coats,  blue  coats,  lawn-sleeves,  put  pens  behind  yonx  ears,  wear 
aprons ;  go  after  glory,  holiness,  commerce,  trade,  any  object  you 
prefer;  only— let  Harold  Skimpole  live  !" 

All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  he  told  us,  not  only  with  the 
utmost  brilliancy  and  etyoyment,  but  with  a  certain  vivacious  can- 
dour —  speaking  of  himself  as  if  he  were  not  at  all  his  own  affair, 
as  if  Skimpole  were  a  third  person,  as  if  he  knew  that  Skimpole 
iiad  his  aiiigiilarities,  but  still  had  his  claims  too,  which  were  the 
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general  business  of  the  eomiauuity  ami  must  not  be  slighted.  He 
was  quite  enchanting.  If  I  felt  at  all  confused  at  that  early  time, 
in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  anything  he  said  with  anything  I  had 
thotight  about  the  duties  and  accountabilities  of  life  (which  I  am 
far  from  sure  oi),  I  wae  confused  by  not  exactly  understanding  why 
he  was  free  of  tbcjn.  That  he  wa^  ft-ee  of  them,  I  scarcely 
iloubted;  he  was  so  very  clear  about  it  himself. 

"  I  covet  notliing,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  in  the  same  light  way. 
"  Possession  is  nothing  to  me.  Here  is  my  friend  Jamdyce's  excel- 
lent house.  I  feel  obliged  to  him  for  possessing  it.  I  can  sketch 
it,  and  alter  it.  I  can  set  it  to  music.  When  I  am  here,  I  h,avt> 
sufficient  possession  of  it,  and  have  neither  trouble,  cost,  nor  respon- 
sibihfy.  My  steward's  name,  in  sbort,  is  Jamdj'ce,  and  he  can't 
cheat  me.  We  have  been  mentioning  Mrs.  Jellyby.  There  is  a. 
bright^yed  v^oman,  of  a  strong  will  and  immense  power  of  busi- 
ness-detaO,  who  throws  herself  into  objects  with  siurprising  ardour ! 
I  don't  regret  that  J  have  not  a  strong  will  and  an  immense  power 
of  business^letail,  to  throw  myself  into  objects  with  surprising 
ardour.  I  can  admire  her  without  envy.  I  can  sympathise  with 
the  objects.  I  can  dream  of  them,  I  can  lie  down  on  the  grass 
—  in  fine  weather  —  and  float  along  an  African  river,  embracing 
all  the  natives  I  meet,  as  sensible  of  the  deep  silence,  and  sketch- 
ing the  dense  ovei'hanging  tropical  growth  as  accurately,  aa  if  I 
were  there.  I  don't  know  that  it's  of  any  direct  use  my  doing  bo, 
but  it's  all  I  can  do,  and  I  do  it  thoroughly.  Then,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  havir^  Harold  Skimpole,  a  confiding  child,  petitioning  you, 
the  world,  an  agglomeration  of  practical  people  of  business  habits, 
to  let  him  live  and  admire  the  human  femily,  do  it  somehow  ot 
other,  like  good  souls,  and  suffer  him  to  ride  his  rocking-horse  I " 

It  was  plain  enough  that  Mr.  Jamdyce  had  not  been  neglectful 
of  the  adjuration. 

Mr.  Skimpole's  general  position  there  would  have  rendered  it  so, 
without  the  addition  of  what  he  presently  said, 

"  It's  only  you,  the  generous  creatures,  whom  I  envy,"  said  Mr. 
Skimpole,  addressing  us,  his  new  friends,  in  an  impersonal  manner. 
"  I  envy  you  your  power  of  doing  what  you  do.  It  is  what  I 
should  revel  in,  myself.  I  don't  feel  any  vulgar  gratitude  to  you. 
I  ahnost  feel  as  if  pou  ought  to  be  gratefid  to  me,  for  giving 
you  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  luxury  of  genen»ity.  I  know 
you  like  it.  For  anything  I  can  tell,  I  may  have  come  into  the 
world  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  your  stock  of  happi- 
ness. I  may  have  been  bom  to  be  a  benefactor  to  you,  by  sometimes 
giving  you  an  opportunity  of  assisting  me  in  my  little  perplexities. 
Why  should  I  regret  my  incapacity  for  deteils  and  worldly  affairs, 
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consequences!    I  don't  regret  it 


when  it  leads  to  such 
therefore." 

Of  all  his  playful  speeches  (playful,  yet  always  fully  meaning 
what  they  expressed)  none  seemed  to  he  moro  to  the  taste  of  Mr. 
Jamdyce  than  this.  I  had  often  new  temptations,  afterwards,  to 
wonder  whether  it  was  really  singular,  or  only  singular  to  me,  that 
he,  who  was  probably  the  most  gratefiil  of  mankind  upon  the  least 
occasion,  should  so  desire  to  escape  the  gratitude  of  others. 

We  were  all  enchanted.  I  felt  it  a  merited  tribute  to  the  en- 
gag^g  qualitie:;  of  Ada  and  Eichaid,  that  Mr.  Sldmpole,  seeing 
them  for  the  first  time,  should  be  so  unreserved,  and  should  lay 
himself  out  to  be  so  exquisitely  agreeable.  They  (and  especially 
Bichard)  were  naturally  pleased  for  similar  reasons,  and  considered 
it  no  common  privilege  to  be  so  freely  coniided  in  by  such  an 
attractive  man.  The  more  we  listened,  the  more  gmly  Mr.  Skimpole 
talked.  And  what  with  his  Sne  hilarious  manner,  and  his  engaging 
candour,  and  his  genial  way  of  lightly  tossing  his  own  weaknesses 
about,  as  if  he  had  said,  "I  am  a  child,  yon  know  !  You  are  de 
signing  people  compared  with  mo  ;  "  (he  really  made  me  consider 
myself  in  that  light ;)  "but  I  am  gay  and  innocent ;  forget  your 
worldly  arts  and  phty  with  me ! " — the  effect  was  absolutely  dazzling. 

He  was  so  full  of  feeling  too,  aiid  had  such  a  delicate  sentiment 
for  what  was  beautiful  or  tender,  that  he  could  have  won  a  heart 
by  that  alone.  In  the  evening  when  I  was  preparing  to  make  tea, 
and  Ada  was  touching  the  piano  in  the  adjoining  room  and  softly 
humming  a  tune  to  her  cousin  Richard,  which  they  had  happened 
to  mention,  he  came  and  sat  down  ou  the  so&  near  me,  and  so 
spoke  of  Ada  that  I  almost  loyed  him, 

"  She  is  like  the  morning,"  he  said.  "  With  that  golden  hair, 
those  blue  eyes,  and  that  fresh  bloom  on  her  cheek,  she  is  like  the 
summer  morning.  The  birds  here  will  mistake  her  for  it.  We 
will  not  call  such  a  lovely  young  creature  as  that,  who  is  a  joy  to 
all  mankind,  an  orphan.     She  is  the  child  of  the  universe." 

Mr.  Jamdyce,  I  found,  was  standing  near  us,  with  his  hands 
behind  him,  and  an  attentive  smile  upon  his  lace. 

"  The  universe,"  he  observed,  "  makes  rather  an  indifferent  par- 
ent, 1  am  afraid." 

"  0  !  I  don't  know !  "  cried  Mr.  Skimpole,  buoyantly. 

"  I  think  I  do  know,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce. 

"  Well !  "  cried  Mr.  Skimpole,  "  you  know  the  world  (which  in 
your  sense  is  the  universe),  and  I  know  notliing  of  it,  so  you  shall 
have  your  way.  But  if  I  had  mine,"  glancing  at  the  cousins, 
"there  should  be  no  brambles  of  sordid  realities  in  such  a  path  as 
that.    It  should  be  strewn  with  roses ;  it  should  lie  through  bowers, 
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where  there  was  no  sproig,  autumn,  nor  winter,  but  perpetual 
summer.  Age  or  change  should  never  wither  it.  The  base  word 
money  shouM  never  be  biMthed  near  it !  " 

Mr.  Jamdyce  patteil  him  on  the  head  with  a  emile,  as  if  he  had 
been  really  a  child ,  and  passing  a  step  or  two  on,  and  stopping  a 
moment,  glanced  at  the  young  cousinB,  His  look  waa  thoughtful, 
but  had  a  benignant  expression  in  it  which  I  often  (how  often !) 
saw  again  :  whicli  haia  long  been  engraven  on  my  heart.  The  room 
in  which  they  wci'c,  communicating  with  that  in  which  he  stood, 
was  ouly  lighted  by  the  fire.  Ada  sat  at  the  piano  ;  Richanl  stowl 
beside  her,  bending  down.  Upon  the  wall,  their  shadows  blendetl 
together,  sunwinded  by  strange  forms,  not  without  a  ghostly  motion 
caught  from  the  unsteady  fire,  though  reflected  from  motionless 
objects.  Ada  touched  the  notes  so  softly,  and  saug  so  low,  that 
the  wind,  sighing  away  to  the  distant  hills,  was  na  audible  as  the 
music.  The  mystery  of  the  future,  and  the  little  clue  afforded 
to  it  \(y  the  voice  of  the  present,  seemed  expressed  in  the  whole 
picture. 

But  it  is  not  to  recall  this  fancy,  well  as  I  remember  it,  that  I 
recall  the  scene.  First,  I  was  not  quite  unconscious  of  the  con- 
trast, in  respect  of  meaning  and  intention,  between  the  silent  look 
directed  that  way,  and  the  flow  of  words  that  had  preceded  it. 
Secondly,  though  Mr.  Jamdyce's  glance,  as  he  withdrew  it,  rested 
for  but  a  moment  on  me,  I  felt  as  i^  in  tliat  moment  he  confided 
to  me  —  and  knew  that  he  confided  to  me,  and  that  I  received  the 
confidence  —  his  hope  that  Ada  and  Richard  might  one  day  enter 
on  a  dearer  relation^iip. 

Mr.  Skimpole  could  play  on  the  piano,  ami  the  violoncello ;  and 
he  was  a  composer  —  had  composed  half  an  opera  once,  but  got 
tired  of  it  —  and  played  what  he  composed,  with  taste.  After  tea 
we  had  quite  a  little  concert,  in  whicli  Richard  —  who  was  en- 
thralled by  Ada's  singing,  and  told  me  that  she  seemed  to  know  all 
the  songs  that  ever  were  written  —  and  Mr.  Jamdyce,  and  I,  were 
the  audience.  After  a  little  while  I  missed,  first  Mr.  Skimpole, 
and  afterwards  Kichard;  and  while  I  was  thinking  how  could 
Bichard  stay  away  so  long,  and  lose  so  much,  the  maid  who  had 
given  me  the  keys  looked  in  at  the  door,  saying,  "If  you  please, 
miss,  could  you  spare  a  minute  1 " 

When  I  was  shut  out  ivith  her  in  the  hall,  she  sai<l,  holding  «]> 
her  hands,  "Oh  if  you  please,  mi^  Mr.  Carstone  says  would  you 
come  uj)-stMr3  to  Mr.  Skirapole's  room.    He  has  been  took,  miss  !  " 

"  Took ! "  said  I. 

"  Took,  miss.     Sudden,"  said  the  maid. 

I  was  apprehensive  that  bis  illness  might  be  of  a  dangerous 
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kind  ;  hut  of  i^oiirae,  I  beggoiJ  her  to  be  quiet  and  not  disturb  any 
one;  and  collected  myself,  as  I  foDowed  her  qiiiekly  up-stairs, 
sufficiently  to  conBider  what  were  the  best  remedies  to  be  applied 
if  it  should  prove  to  be  a  fit.  She  threw  open  a  door,  and  I  went 
into  a  chamber;  where,  to  my  unspeakable  surprise,  insteail  of 
finding  Mr.  Skimpole  stretched  upon  the  bed,  or  prostrate  on  the 
floor,  I  found  hini  standing  before  the  fire  smiling  at  Richard,  while 
Iticbaid,  with  a  iace  of  great  embarrassment,  looked  at  a  person  on 
the  sofa,  in  a  white  great-coat,  with  smooth  hair  upon  his  head  and 
not  much  of  it,  which  he  was  wiping  smoother,  and  making  less  of, 
with  a  pocket-handkerchief. 

"  Miss  Summerson,"  said  Ricliaid,  hurriedly,  "  I  am  glail  you  are 
come.  You  will  be  able  to  advise  us.  Our  fiiend,  Mr.  Skimpole 
—  don't  be  alarmed !  —  is  arrested  for  debt." 

"  And,  really,  my  dear  Miss  Summeraou,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole, 
with  his  agreeable  candour,  "  I  never  was  in  a  situation,  in  which 
that  exceUent  sense,  and  quiet  habit  of  method  and  usefulness, 
which  anybody  must  observe  in  you  who  has  the  happiness  of  being 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  your  society,  was  more  needed." 

The  person  on  the  sofa,  who  appeared  to  have  a  cold  in  his  head, 
gave  such  a  very  loud  snort,  that  he  startled  me. 

"Are  you  arrested  for  much,  sir?"  I  inquired  of  Mr,  Skim- 
pole. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Summerson,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head  pleas- 
antly, "  I  don't  know.  Some  pounds,  odd  shillings,  and  halfpence, 
I  think,  were  mentioned." 

"It's  twenty-four  pound,  sixteen,  and  sevenpence  ha'penny," 
observed  the  stranger.     "  That's  wot  it  is." 

"  And  it  sounds  —  somehow  it  sounds,"  said  Mr.  Sliimiwle,  "like 
a  small  sum  1 " 

The  strange  man  said  nothing,  but  made  another  snort.  It  was 
such  a  powerful  one,  that  it  seemed  quite  to  lift  him  out  of  his 
seat, 

"  Mr.  Skimpole,"  said  Richard  to  me,  "  has  a  delicacy  in  apply- 
ing to  my  cousin  Jamdyce,  because  he  has  lately  —  I  think,  sir,  I 
understood  you  that  you  ha<l  lately  -  ■   ■  " 

"  Oil,  yes  !  "  returned  Mr.  Skimpole,  smiling.  "  Though  I  forgot 
liow  much  it  was,  and  when  it  was.  Jamdyce  would  readily  do  it 
again ;  but  I  have  the  epicui-e-like  feeling  that  I  would  prefer  a 
noveHy  in  help ;  that  I  would  rather,"  and  he  looked  at  Richard 
and  me,  "  develop  generosity  in  a  new  soil,  and  in  a  new  form  of 
flower." 

"What  do  you  think  will  l)c  best,  Miss  Summerson?"  said 
lUchard,  aside. 
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I  ventured  to  inquire,  generally,  before  replying,  ivliat  would 
happen  if  the  money  were  not  producetl. 

"Jail,"  said  the  strange  man,  coolly  putting  his  handkerchief 
into  his  hat,  which  was  on  the  floor  at  im  feet.     "  Or  Coavinses." 

"  May  I  ask,  sir,  what  is " 

"  Coavinses  t "  said  the  strange  man.  "  A  'ouse." 
Richard  and  I  looked  at  one  another  again.  It  was  a  most  singu- 
lar thing  that  the  arrest  was  our  embarrassment,  and  not  Mr.  Skim- 
pole's.  He  observed  us  with  a  genial  interest ;  hnt  there  seemed, 
if  I  may  venture  on  such  a  contradiction,  nothing  selfish  in  it.  He 
had  entirely  washed  his  hands  of  the  difficulty,  and  it  had  become 

"I  thought,"  he  suggested,  as  if  good-naturedly  t<i  help  us  out, 
"  that,  being  parties  in  a  Chancery  suit  concerning  (as  people  say) 
a  large  amount  of  property,  Mr.  Richard,  or  his  brautiful  cousin, 
or  both,  could  sign  something,  or  make  over  something,  or  give 
some  sort  of  undertaking,  or  pledge,  or  bond  ?  I  don't  know  what 
the  business  name  of  it  may  be,  but  I  suppose  there  is  some  instru- 
ment within  their  power  that  would  settle  this  1 " 

"Not  a  bit  on  it,"  said  the  strange  man. 

"Really?"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole.  "That  seems  odd,  now, 
to  one  who  is  no  judge  of  these  things ! " 

"  Odd  or  even,"  said  the  stranger,  gruffly,  "  I  teli  you,  not  a  bit 
on  it ! " 

"  Keep  your  temper,  my  good  fellow,  keep  yoiu-  temper  !  "  Mr. 
Skimpole  gently  reasoned  with  him,  as  he  made  a  little  drawing 
of  his  head  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book.  "  Don't  be  ruffled  by  your 
occupation.  We  can  separate  you  from  your  office;  we  can  sepa- 
rate the  individual  from  the  pursuit.  We  are  not  so  prgudiced 
as  to  suppose  that  in  private  life  you  are  otherwise  than  a  very 
estimable  man,  with  a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  yoiu-  natui-o,  of  which 
you  may  not  be  conscious." 

The  stranger  only  answered  with  another  violent  snort ;  whether 
in  acceptance  of  the  poetiy-tribute,  or  in  disdainiid  rejection  of  it, 
he  did  not  express  to  me. 

"Now,  my  dear  Miss  Summerson,  and  my  dear  Mr.  Richard," 
said  Mr.  Skimpole,  gaily,  innocently,  and  confidingly,  as  he  looked 
at  hia  drawing  with  his  head  on  one  side ;  "  here  you  see  me  utterly 
incapable  of  helping  myself,  and  entirely  in  your  hands  !  I  only 
ask  to  be  free.  The  butterflies  are  free.  Mankind  will  surely  not 
dei^  to  Harold  Skimpole  what  it  concedes  to  the  butterflies  ! " 

"My  dear  Miss  Summerson,"  said  Richard,  in  a  whisper,  "I 
have  ten  pounds  that  I  received  from  Mr.  Kenge.  I  must  try 
what  that  will  do." 
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I  possesseil  fifteen  poumla,  odd  sliilliirgs,  whii'li  I  liad  saved 
from  iny  quarterly  allowance  during  several  years,  I  liad  alwaye 
thought  that  some  aeddeat  might  happen  which  would  tlwow  me, 
suddenly,  without  any  relation,  or  any  property,  on  the  world ;  and 
had  always  tried  to  keep  some  little  money  by  me,  that  I  might 
not  be  quite  penniless.  I  told  Richard  of  my  having  this  little 
store,  and  having  no  present  need  of  it ;  and  I  aske<l  him  dehcately 
to  inform  Mr.  Skimpole,  while  I  should  be  gone  to  fetch  it,  that 
we  would  have  the  pleasure  of  paying  his  deht. 

"When  I  came  back,  Mr.  Skimpole  kissed  my  hand,  and  seemed 
qnite  touched.  Not  on  his  own  account  (I  was  again  aware  of  that 
perplexing  and  extraordinary  contradiction),  but  on  ours ;  aa  if 
personal  considerations  were  impossible  with  him,  and  the  eontem- 
pktion  of  our  happiness  alone  affected  him.  Richard,  begging 
me,  for  the  greater  grace  of  the  transaction,  as  he  SMd,  to  settle 
with  Coavinses  (as  Mr.  Skimpole  now  jocularly  called  him),  I 
counted  out  the  money  and  received  the  necessary  acknowle<lgment. 
This,  too,  del^hted  Mr.  Skimpole. 

His  compliments  were  so  delicately  administered,  that  I  blushed 
less  than  I  might  have  done;  and  settled  with  the  stranger  in  the 
white  coat,  without  making  any  mistakes.  He  put  the  money  in 
his  pocket,  and  shortly  said,  "Well,  then,  I'll  wish  you  a  good 
evening,  miss." 

"My  iWend,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  standing  witli  his  back  to  the 
fire,  after  giving  up  the  sketch  when  it  was  half  finished,  "  I  should 
lite  to  ask  you  something,  without  offence." 

I  think  the  reply  was,  "  Cut  away,  then  !  " 

"  Did  you  know  this  morning,  now,  that  you  were  coming  out 
on  this  errand ) "  said  Mr.  Skimpole. 

"  Know'd  it  yes'day  aft'noon  at  teartime,"  said  Coavinses. 

"It  didn't  affect  your  appetite!     Didn't  make  you  at  all  un- 

"  Not  a  hit,"  said  Coavinses.  "  I  know'd  if  you  wos  missed 
t*-day,  you  wouldn't  be  missed  to-morrow.  A  day  makes  no  such 
odds." 

"  But  when  you  eamc  down  here,"  proceeded  Mr.  Skimpole,  "it 
was  a  fine  day.  The  sun  was  shining,  the  wind  was  blowing,  the 
lights  and  shadows  were  passing  across  the  fields,  the  birds  were 
singing." 

"Nohody  said  tliey  w»m%  in  my  hearing,"  retunied  Coavinses. 

"  No,"  observed  Mr.  Skimpole,  "  But  what  did  you  think  upon 
the  road?" 

"Wot  do  you  mean!"  growled  Coavinses,  with  an  appearanee 
of  strong  resentment.     "  Think  !     I've  got  enough  to  do,  and  little 
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eiiougli  tu  g«t  for  it,  witlwtit  thiiikuig.  Tliiiikiiig !  "  (iiitli  jji-ufomid 
contempt). 

"  Then  you  didn't  think,  at  all  events,"  proceeded  Mr.  Skinipole, 
"  to  this  cfl'eet.  '  Harold  Skiinpole  loves  to  see  the  sun  shine ; 
loves  to  hear  tlie  wind  blow ;  loves  to  watch  the  changing  light* 
and  shadows ;  loves  to  hear  the  birds,  those  choristers  in  Nature's 
great  cathedral.  And  does  it  seem  to  me  that  I  am  about  to  deprive 
Harold  Skinipole  of  his  share  in  Buck  possessions,  which  are  his 
only  birthright !  *     You  thought  nothing  to  that  efl'ect ! " 

"I  —  certainly  —  did  —  not,"  said  Coavinses,  whose  doggedness 
in  utterly  renouncing  the  idea  was  of  that  intense  kind,  that  he 
could  only  give  adequate  expression  to  it  by  putting  a  long  interval 
between  each  word,  and  accompanjing  the  last  with  a  jerk  that 
might  have  dislocated  Iiis  neck. 

"  Very  odd  and  veiy  curious,  the  mental  process  is,  in  you  men 
of  business  ! "  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  thoiightftUiy.  "  TJiank  you,  my 
friend.  Good  night." 

As  our  absence  had  been  long  enough  already  to  seem  strange 
down-stairs,  I  returned  at  once,  and  found  Ada  sitting  at  work  by 
the  fireside  talking  to  her  cousin  John.  Mr.  Skimpole  pi-esently 
appeared,  and  Richard  shortly  after  him.  I  was  sufficiently  engaged, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  in  taking  my  first  lesson  in 
backgammon  from  Mr.  Jarndyce,  who  was  very  fond  of  the  game, 
and  from  whom  I  wished  of  course  to  learn  it  as  quickly  as  I  could, 
in  order  that  I  might  be  of  the  veiy  small  use  of  being  able  to  play 
when  he  had  no  better  adversary.  But  I  thought,  occasionally 
when  Mr.  Skimpole  played  some  ihigments  of  his  own  compositions; 
or  when,  both  at  the  piano  and  the  violoncello,  and  at  our  table, 
he  preserved,  with  an  absence  of  all  effort,  his  delightful  spirits 
and  his  easy  ilow  of  conversation ;  that  Richard  and  I  seemed  to 
retain  the  transferred  impression  of  having  been  arrested  since 
dinner,  and  that  it  was  very  curious  altogether. 

It  was  late  before  we  sexmrated :  for  when  Ada  was  going  at 
eleven  o'clock,  Mr.  Skimpole  went  to  the  piano,  and  rattled,  hilari- 
ously, that  the  best  of  all  ways,  to  lengthen  our  days,  was  to  steal 
a  few  hours  from  Night,  my  dear !  It  was  past  twelve  before  he 
took  his  candle  and  his  rathant  face  out  of  the  room  ;  and  I  think 
he  might  have  kept  us  there,  if  he  had  seen  fit,  until  daybreak. 
Ada  and  Richard  were  lingering  for  a  few  moments  by  the  fire, 
wondering  whether  Mrs.  Jellyhy  had  yet  finished  her  dictation 
for  the  day,  when  Mr.  Jamdjce,  who  liad  been  out  of  the  room, 
vetatneA. 

"Oh,  dear  me,  what's  this,  whats  this  i "  he  said,  rubbing  his 
head  and  walking  about  with  hi'i  gooil  humoured  vexation.    "  What's 
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this,  they  tell  me  J  Rick,  my  boy,  Esther,  my  tleai^,  what  have  you 
been  doing  1  Why  iHil  you  tlo  it  i  How  could  you  do  it  1  How 
much  apiece  was  it  1  —  The  wind's  round  again.  I  feel  it  all  over 
me !" 

We  neither  of  us  quite  knew  what  to  answer. 

"  Come,  Rick,  come  !  I  must  settle  this  before  I  sleep.  How 
much  are  you  out  of  pocket  1  You  two  made  the  money  up,  you 
know  !  Why  did  you !  How  co\ild  you )  —  0  Lord,  yes,  it's  due 
east  —  must  be  !  " 

"  Really,  air,"  said  Riclianl,  "  I  don't  think  it  would  be  honour- 
able in  me  to  tell  you.     Mr.  Skimpole  relied  upon  us  —  " 

"  Lord  bless  you,  my  dear  boy  !  He  relies  upon  everybody  !  " 
said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  giving  his  head  a  gi'eat  rub,  and  stopping  short. 

"Indeed,  sir?" 

"Everybody!  And  ke'D  be  in  the  same  scrape  again,  next 
week  !  "  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  walking  again  at  a  great  pace,  with  a 
candle  in  his  hand  that  had  gone  oiit.  "  He's  always  in  the  same 
scrape.  He  was  bom  in  the  same  scrape.  I  verily  believe  that 
the  announcement  in  the  newspapers  when  his  mother  was  confined, 
was  '  On  Tiiesday  last,  at  her  residence  in  Botheration  Buildings, 
Mrs.  Skimpole  of  a  son  in  difficulties.' " 

Richard  laughed  heartily,  but  added,  "  Still,  sir,  I  don't  want  to 
shake  his  confidence,  or  to  break  his  confidence ;  and  if  I  submit  to 
your  better  knowleilge  again,  that  I  ought  to  keep  liis  secret,  I 
hope  you  will  consider  before  you  press  me  any  more.  Of  course, 
if  you  do  press  me,  sir,  I  shall  know  I  am  wrong,  and  will  tell  you." 

"Well!"  cried  Mr.  Jarndyce,  stopping  again,  and  making  several 
absent  endeavours  to  put  his  candlestick  in  his  pocket.  "  I  ^ 
here  !  Take  it  away,  my  dear.  I  don't  know  what  I  Jim  about 
with  it ;  it's  all  the  wind  —  invariably  has  that  effect  ^  I  won't 
press  you.  Kick  ;  you  may  be  right.  But  really  —  to  get  hold  of 
you  and  Esther  —  and  to  squeeze  you  like  a  couple  of  tender  young 
Saint  Michael's  oranges  !  —  ttll  blow  a  gale  in  the  course  of  the 

He  was  now  alternately  putting  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  as  if 
he  were  going  to  keep  them  there  a  long  time  ;  and  taking  them  out 
again,  and  vehemently  nibbing  them  all  over  his  head. 

I  ventured  to  take  this  opportunity  of  hinting  that  Mr.  Skim- 
pole, being  in  all  such  matters,  quite  a  child  — 

"  Ell,  my  dear  1 "  said  Mr,  Jarndyce,  catching  at  the  woid. 

"  —  Being  quite  a  child,  sir,"  said  I,  "and  so  different  from 
other  people  — —  " 

"  You  are  right ! "  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  brightening.  "  Your 
woman's  wit  hits  the  mark.     He  is  a  child  —  an  absolute  child. 
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I  toll!  you  he  was  .1  thiKi,  you  know,  when   I  first  mentioned 

Certainly  !  certainly  !  we  said. 

"And  lie  is  a  clultL  Now,  isn't  he!"  askpd  Sir.  Jariidyce, 
brightening  more  and  more. 

He  was  indeed,  we  said. 

"  When  you  eome  to  think  of  it,  it's  the  heiglit  of  ehildishuess  in 
you  — I  mean  me — "said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  "to  regard  lum  for  a 
mom^it  as  a  man.  You  can't  make  him  responsible.  The  idea  of 
Harokl  Skimpole  with  designs  or  plans,  or  knowledge  of  conse- 
quences !     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! " 

It  was  so  delicious  to  see  the  clouds  sibont  his  bright  face  clciir- 
ing,  and  to  see  him  so  heartily  pleased,  and  to  know,  as  it  was 
impossible  not  to  know,  that  the  source  of  his  pleasure  was  the 
goodness  which  was  tortured  by  condemning',  or  mistrusting,  or 
secretly  accusing  any  one,  that  I  saw  the  tears  in  Ada's  eyes,  while 
she  echoed  his  laugh,  and  felt  them  in  my  own. 

"  Why,  what  a  cod's  head  and  shoidders  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Jarn- 
dycc,  "  to  require  reminding  of  it !  The  whole  business  shows  the 
child  from  be^nning  to  end.  Nobody  but  a  child  would  have 
thought  of  singling  pou  two  owt  for  parties  in  the  affeir !  Nobody 
but  a  child  would  have  thonght  of  i/oar  having  the  money !  If  it 
had  been  a  thousand  pounds,  it  would  have  been  just  the  same ! " 
said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  with  his  whole  face  in  a  glow. 

We  all  confirmed  it  from  our  night's  experience. 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure ! "  said  Mr,  Jamdyce.  "  However,  Rick, 
Esther,  and  you  too,  Ada,  for  I  don't  know  that  even  your  little 
purse  is  safe  from  his  inexperience  —  I  must  have  a  promise  all 
round,  that  nothing  of  this  sort  shall  ever  be  done  any  more.  No 
advances  !     Not  even  sixpences," 

We  all  promised  laithfully ;  Richard,  with  a  meiTy  glance  at  me, 
touching  his  pocket,  as  if  to  remind  me  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  our  transgressing. 

,  "  A^  to  Skimpole,"  said  Mi\  Jamdyce,  "  a  habitable  doll's  house, 
with  good  board,  and  a  few  tin  people  to  get  into  debt  with  and 
borrow  money  of,  would  set  the  boy  up  in  life.  He  is  in  a  child's 
sleep  by  this  time,  I  suppose  ;  it's  time  I  should  take  my  craftier 
head  to  my  more  worldly  pillow.  Good  night,  my  dears.  God 
I)less  you ! " 

He  peepeil  in  again,  with  a  smiling  face,  before  we  had  lighteil 
our  candles,  and  said,  "  0 !  I  have  been  looking  at  the  weather- 
cock. I  find  it  was  a  felse  alarm  about  the  wind.  It's  in  the 
south  1 "     And  went  away,  singing  to  himself. 

Ada  and  I  agreed,  as  we  talked  together  for  a  little  while  up- 
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stairs,  that  this  capriise  about  the  ivjml  Wii^  a  fiction;  anJ  tliat  he 
used  the  pretence  to  account  for  any  disappointment  he  could  not 
conceal,  rather  than  he  would  blame  the  real  cause  of  it,  or  disparage 
or  depreciate  any  one.  We  thought  this  veiy  characteristic  of  his 
eccentric  gentleness ;  and  of  the  difference  between  him  and  those 
petulant  people  who  make  the  weather  and  the  winds  (particularly 
that  unlucky  wind  which  he  had  chosen  for  such  a  different  purp<ffie) 
the  stalking-horses  of  their  splenetic  and  gloomy  humoui's. 

Indeed,  so  much  s^ection  for  him  had  been  added  in  this  one 
evening  to  my  gratitude,  that  I  hoped  I  already  began  to  under- 
stand him  through  that  mingled  feeling.  Any  seeming  inconsis- 
tencies in  Mr.  Skimpole,  or  in  Mrs,  Jellyby,  I  could  not  expect  to 
be  able  to  reconcOe ;  having  so  little  experience  or  practical  knowl- 
edge. Neither  did  I  try ;  for  my  thoughts  were  busy  when  I  was 
alone,  with  Ada  and  Kiclianl,  and  with  the  confidence  I  had  seemed 
to  receive  concerning  them.  My  fancy,  made  a  little  ^vild  by  the 
wind  perhaps,  would  not  consent  to  be  all  unselfish,  either,  though 
I  would  have  persuaded  it  to  be  so  if  I  could.  It  -wandered  back 
to  my  godmother's  house,  and  came  aloi^  the  intervening  track, 
raising  up  shadowy  speculations  which  had  sometimes  tremUed  there 
in  the  tiark,  as  to  what  knowledge  Mr.  Jamdyce  liad  of  my  eiirlieat 
history^ even  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  lieing  my  father- 
though  that  idle  dream  was  quite  gone  now. 

It  was  all  gone  now,  I  remembered,  getting  up  from  the  fire. 
It  was  not  for  me  to  muse  over  bygones,  but  to  act  with  a  cheerful 
spirit  and  a  grateful  heart.  So  I  said  to  myself  "Esther,  Esther, 
Esther  I  Duty,  my  dear ! "  and  gave  my  little  basket  of  house- 
keeping keys  such  a  shake,  tliat  they  sounded  like  little  bells,  and 
rang  me  hopefully  to  bed. 


CHAPTEK   VII. 

THE   ghost's    walk. 

While  Esther  sleeps,  and  while  Esther  wr.kes,  it  is  still  wet 
weather  down  at  the  place  in  Lincolnshire.  The  rain  is  ever  failing, 
drip,  drip,  drip,  by  day  and  night,  upon  the  broad  flagged  terrace 
pavement.  The  Ghost's  Walk.  The  weatlier  is  so  very  bad,  down 
in  Lincolnshire,  that  the  liveliest  ima^nation  can  scai-cely  appre- 
hend its  ever  being  fine  again.  Not  that  there  is  any  superabundant 
life  of  ima^uation  on  the  spot,  for  Sir  Leicester  is  not  here  (and, 
tndy,  even  if  he  were,  would  not  do  much  for  it  in  that  particular). 
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but  ia  in  Paris,  with  my  Liidy :  and  snliliule,  with  dusky  wings,  sits 
brooding  upon  Chesney  Wold. 

There  may  be  some  motions  of  tancy  among  tlic  lower  .animals 
at  Chesney  Wold.  The  horses  in  the  stables — the  long  stables 
in  a  barren,  red-brick  courtyard,  where  there  ie  a  great  1^11  in  a 
turret,  and  a  clock  witli  a  large  faee,  which  the  pigeons  who  live 
near  it,  and  who  bve  to  perch  upon  its  shouldei's,  seem  to  be 
always  consulting  —  they  may  contemplate  some  mental  pictures 
of  fine  weather,  on  occasions,  and  may  be  better  artists  at  them 
than  the  grooms.  The  old  roan,  so  fiimous  ibr  cross-country  work, 
turning  his  large  eyeball  to  the  grated  window  near  his  rack,  may 
remember  tlie  iresh  leaves  tliat  glisten  there  at  other  times,  and 
the  scents  that  stream  in,  and  may  have  a  fine  nm  with  the 
hounds,  while  the  human  helper,  clearing  out  the  next  stall,  never 
-  stirs  btiyond  his  pitchfork  and  birch-broom.  The  grey,  whose  place 
is  opposite  the  door,  and  who,  with  an  impatient  rattle  of  his  hal- 
ter, pricks  his  ears  and  tums  his  head  so  wistfully  when  it  is 
opened,  and  to  whom  the  opener  saya,  "  Woa  grey,  then,  steady ! 
Noabody  wants  you  to-day  1 "  may  know  it  quite  as  well  as  the 
man.  The  whole  seemingly  monotonous  and  uncompanionable 
half-dozen,  stabled  together,  may  pass  the  long  wet  hours,  when 
the  door  is  shut,  in  livelier  communication  than  is  held  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall,  or  at  the  Dedlock  Arms ;  —  or  may  even  beguile  the 
time  by  improving  (perhaps  corrupting)  the  pony  in  the  loose-box 
in  the  comer. 

So  the  mastiff,  dozing  in  his  kennel,  in  the  courtyard,  with  his 
large  head  on  his  paws,  may  think  of  the  hot  sunshine,  when  the 
shadows  of  the  stable-buildings  tire  his  patience  out  by  chan^ng, 
and  leave  him,  at  one  time  of  the  day,  no  broader  refuge  than  the 
shadow  of  his  own  house,  where  he  sits  on  end,  panting  and  growl- 
ing short,  and  very  much  wanting  something  to  worry,  tiesides  him- 
self and  his  chain.  So,  now,  half-waking  and  all-winking,  he  may 
recall  the  house  full  of  company,  the  coach-houses  full  of  vehicles, 
the  stables  full  of  horses,  and  the  out-buildings  full  of  attendants 
upon  horses,  until  he  is  undecided  about  the  present,  and  comes 
forth  to  see  how  it  is.  Then,  with  that  impatient  shake  of  him- 
self, he  may  growl,  in  the  spirit,  "Kain,  rain,  rain  !  Nothing  but 
Run  —  and  no  family  here  !  "  as  he  goes  in  again,  and  lies  <lowii 
with  a  gloomy  yawn. 

So  with  the  dogs  in  the  kennel-buildings  across  the  park,  who 
have  their  restless  fits,  and  whose  doleful  voices,  when  the  wind 
has  been  very  obstinate,  have  even  made  it  known  in  the  house 
itself:  up-stairs,  down-«tairs,  and  in  my  lady^s  chamber.  They 
may  hunt  the  whole  country-aide,  wliile  the  rain-drops  are  pattering 
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rouiKl  their  iiiactivity.  Mu  the  rabbits  with  their  aelf-betraying 
tails,  frisking  in  and  out  of  iioles  at  roote  of  trees,  may  be  lively 
with  ideas  of  the  breezy  days  when  their  ears  are  blown  about,  or 
of  those  seasons  of  interest  when  there  are  sweet  young  plants  to 
gnaw.  The  turkey  m  the  poultiy-yarc!,  always  troubled  with  a 
dass-grievance  (probably  Christinas),  may  he  reminiseent  of  that 
aummer-moming  wiougfiiUy  taken  from  him,  when  he  got  into  tlic 
lane  among  the  felletl  trees,  where  there  was  a  bam  and  barley. 
The  disoontented  goose,  who  stoops  to  paaa  raider  the  old  gateway, 
twenty  feet  high,  may  gabble  out,  if  we  only  knew  it,  a  waddling 
preference  for  weather  when  the  gateway  easts  its  shadow  on  the 
ground. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  not  much  fancy  otherwise  stirring  at 
Chesney  Wold.  If  there  be  a  little  at  fmy  odd  moment,  it  goes, 
like  a  little  noise  in  that  old  echoing  place,  a  long  way,  and  usu- 
ally leads  off  to  ghosts  and  mystery. 

It  has  rained  so  hard  and  rain&l  so  long,  down  in  Lincolnshire, 
that  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  the  old  hoiisekeeper  at  Chesney  Wold,  has 
several  times  taken  off  her  spectacles  and  cleaneil  them,  to  make 
certain  that  the  drops  were  not  upon  the  glares.  Mrs.  Rounce- 
well might  have  been  sufficiently  assured  by  hearing  the  rain,  but 
that  she  is  rather  deaf,  which  nothing  will  induce  her  to  beUeve. 
She  is  a  fine  old  lady,  handsome,  stately,  wonderfully  neat,  and  has 
such. a  back,  and  such  a  stomacher,  that  if  her  stays  should  turn  out 
when  she  dies  to  have  been  a  broad  old-fashioned  family  fire-grate, 
nobody  who  knows  her  would  have  cause  to  be  surprised.  Weather 
affects  Mrs.  Rouncewell  httle.  The  house  is  there  in  all  weathers, 
and  the  house,  as  she  expresses  it,  "is  what  she  looks  at."  She 
sits  in  her  room  (in  a  side  passage  on  the  ground  floor,  with  an 
arched  window  commanding  a  smooth  quadrangle,  adorned  at  regu- 
lar intervals  with  smooth  round  trees  and  smooth  round  blocks  of 
stone,  as  if  the  trees  were  going  to  play  at  bowls  with  the  stones), 
and  the  whole  house  repose  on  her  mind.  She  can  open  it  on 
occasion,  and  be  busy  and  fluttered;  but  it  is  shut  up  now,  and 
lies  on  the  breadth  of  Mrs.  Rouncewell's  iron-bound  bosom,  in  a 
majestic  sleep. 

it  is  the  next  difficult  thing  to  an  impossiWhty  to  imagine 
Chesney  Wold  without  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  but  she  has  only  been 
here  fifty  years.  Ask  her  how  long,  this  rainy  day,  and  she  shall 
answer  "  fifty  year  three  months  and  a  fortnight,  by  the  blesMng  of 
Heaven,  if  I  live  till  Tuesday."  Mr.  RounceweD  died  some  time 
before  the  decease  of  the  pretty  fashion  of  pig-tails,  and  modestly 
hid  his  own  (if  he  took  it  with  him)  in  a  corner  of  the  churchyai'd 
tu  the  park,  near  the  mouldy  poreh.     He  was  bom  in  the  market- 
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town,  anil  so  wxis  liis  young  wiiiow.  Hei'  progress  in  the  family 
begaJi  in  tl:e  time  of  tlie  last  Sir  Leicester,  and  originate<l  in  the 
still-room. 

The  present  representative  of  the  Dedlocks  ia  an  excellent  mas- 
ter. He  supposes  all  his  dependentfi  to  be  utterly  bereft  of  indi- 
vidual characters,  intentions,  or  opinions,  and  is  persmitleil  that  he 
was  bom  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  their  having  any.  If  he 
were  to  make  a  discovery  to  the  contrary,  he  would  be  simply 
stunned  —  would  never  recover  himself,  most  Jiiely,  except  to  gasp 
and  die.  But  he  is  an  excellent  master  still,  holding  it  a  pai-t  of 
his  state  to  be  so.  He  has  a  great  liking  for  Mrs.  Rouncewell;  he 
says  she  ia  a  most  respectable,  creditable  woman.  He  always  shakes 
hands  with  her,  when  he  comes  down  to  Chesney  Wold,  and  when 
he  goes  away ;  and  if  he  were  very  ill,  or  if  he  were  knocked  down 
by  accident,  or  run  over,  or  placed  in  any  situation  expressive  of  a 
Dedlock  at  a  disadvantage,  he  would  say  if  he  could  speak,  "  Leave 
me,  and  send  Mrs.  RounceweD  here ! "  feeling  his  dignity,  at  such 
a  pass,  safer  with  her  than  with  anybody  else. 

Mrs.  Bouncewell  has  known  trouble.  She  hoa  had  two  sons,  of 
whom  the  younger  ran  wild,  and  went  for  a  soldier,  and  never  came 
back.  Even  to  this  hour,  Mrs.  Rouneewell's  calm  hands  lose  their 
composure  when  she  speaks  of  him,  and  unfolding  themselves  from 
her  stomacher,  hover  about  her  in  an  agitated  manner,  as  she  says, 
what  a  likely  lad,  what  a  fine  lad,  what  a  gay,  good-humoured, 
clever  lad  he  was  !  Her  second  son  would  have  been  provided  for 
at  Ohesney  Wold,  and  would  have  been  made  steward  in  due  sea- 
son ;  but  he  took,  when  he  was  a  schoolboy,  to  constructing  steam- 
engines  out  of  saucepans,  and  setting  birds  to  draw  their  own  water, 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  labour ;  so  assisting  them  with 
attflil  contrivance  of  hyiiraulic  pressure,  that  a  thiisty  canary  had 
only,  in  a  literal  sense,  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  the 
job  was  done.  This  propensity  gave  Mrs.  Bouncewell  great  uneasi- 
ness. She  felt  it,  with  a  mother's  anguish,  to  be  a  move  in  the  Wat 
T^ler  direction  :  well  knowing  that  Sir  Leicester  had  that  general 
impression  of  an  aptitude  for  any  art  to  which  smoke  and  a  tall  chim- 
ney might  be  considered  essential.  But  the  doomed  yoimg  rebel 
(otherwise  a  mild  youth,  and  very  persevering),  showing  no  sign  of 
grace  as  he  got  older ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  constructing  a  model 
of  a  power-loom,  she  was  fain,  with  many  tears,  to  mention  ins 
backslidings  to  the  baronet.  "Mrs.  Eouncewell,"  said  Sir  Leices- 
ter, "  I  can  never  consent  to  argue,  as  you  know,  with  any  one  on 
any  subject.  You  had  better  get  rid  of  your  boy ;  you  had  better 
get  him  into  some  Works.  The  iron  country  farther  north  is,  I 
suppose,  the  congenial  direction  for  a  boy  with  these  tendencies." 
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Farther  north  he  went,  and  farther  north  he  grew  up ;  and  if  Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock  ever  saw  him,  when  he  came  to  Chesnej  Wold 
to  visit  his  mother,  or  ever  thought  of  him  affcerwarda,  it  is  certain 
that  he  only  reganled  him  as  one  of  a  body  of  some  odd  thousand 
conspirators,  swarthy  and  grim,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  turning 
out  hy  torchlight,  two  or  three  night-s  in  tlie  week,  for  unlawful 
purpose. 

Nevertheless  Mrs.  RounceweD's  son  has,  in  the  course  of  nature 
and  art,  grown  up,  and  established  himself,  and  married,  and  called 
unto  him  Mrs.  Rouncewell's  grandson :  who,  being  out  of  his 
apprenticeship,  and  home  from  a  journey  in  far  countries,  whither 
he  was  sent  to  enhtrge  his  knowledge  and  complete  his  prepara- 
tion for  the  venture  of  this  life,  stands  leaning  against  the  chim- 
ney-piece this  very  day,  in  Mrs,  Eouncewell's  room  at  Chesncy 
Wold. 

"And,  again  and  again,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Watt!  And, 
once  again,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  "Watt  1 "  says  Mrs.  Rouncewell. 
"  You  are  a  fine  young  fellow.  You  are  like  your  poor  uncle 
George.  Ah ! "  Mrs.  Rouncewell's  hands  unquiet,  as  usual,  on 
this  reference. 

"  They  say  I  am  like  my  father,  grandmother." 

"Like  him,  also,  my  dear, —  but  most  like  your  poor  uncle 
George !  And  your  dear  father."  Mrs.  Rouncewell  folds  her 
hands  again.     "  He  is  well  t " 

"  Thriving,  grandmother,  in  every  way." 

"I  am  thankful!"  Mrs.  Rouncewell  is  fond  of  her  son,  but 
has  a  plaintive  feeling  towards  him  —  much  as  if  he  were  a  very 
honourable  soldier,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 

"  He  is  quite  happy  !  "  says  she. 

"  Quite." 

"  I  am  thankful !  So  he  lias  brought  you  up  to  follow  in  his 
ways,  and  has  sent  you  into  foreign  countries  and  the  like!  Well, 
he  knows  best.  There  may  be  a  world  beyond  Chesney  Wold  that 
I  don't  nnderstand.  Though  I  am  not  young,  either.  And  I  have 
seen  a  quantity  of  good  company  too  ! " 

"Grandmother,"  says  the  young  man,  changing  the  aulyect, 
"what  a  very  pretty  girl  that  was,  I  found  with  you  just  now. 
You  called  her  Rosa ! " 

"Yes,  child.  She  is  daughter  of  a  widow  in  the  village. 
Maids  are  so  hard  to  teach,  now-a-days,  that  I  have  put  her  about 
me  young.  She's  an  apt  scholar,  anti  wLl  do  well.  She  shows 
the  house  already,  very  pretty.     She  lives  with  me,  at  my  table 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  driven  lier  away  t " 
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"  She  Buppoaea  wc  liave  family  affairs  to  speak  about,  I  dare  say. 
She  is  very  modest.  It  is  a  fine  quality  in  a  young  woman.  And 
scnreer,"  says  Mra.  Rouin;ewell,  expanding  her  atomacher  to  its 
utmost  limits,  "  than  it  formerly  was  ! " 

The  young  man  inclines  his  head,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  experience.     Mrs.  RoimcewcU  listens. 

"  Wheels ! "  says  ahe.  They  liave  long  been  audible  to  the 
younger  ears  of  her  companion,  "  What  wheels  on  such  a  day  as 
this,  for  gracious  sake  1 " 

After  a  short  interval,  a  tap  at  the  door.  "  Come  in ! "  A 
dark-eyed,  dark-haired,  shy,  village  beauty  comes  in  — so  fresii  in 
her  rosy  and  yet  delicate  bloom,  that  the  drops  of  rain,  which  liave 
beaten  on  her  hair,  look  like  the  dew  upon  a  flower  fresh  gathered. 

"What  company  is  this,  Rosa?"  says  Mrs.  EouneewelL 

"It's  two  young  men  in  a  gig,  ma'am,  wlio  want  to  see  the 
house  —  yes,  and  if  you  please,  I  told  tliem  so  ! "  in  quick  reply  to 
a  gesture  of  ilissent  from  the  housekeeper.  "  1  went  to  the  ball- 
door,  and  tuld  them  it  was  tlie  wrong  day,  and  the  wrong  hour ; 
but  the  young  man  who  was  driving  took  off  his  hat  in  the  wet, 
and  begged  me  lo  bring  this  card  to  you." 

"  R^  it,  my  dear  Watt,"  says  the  housekeeper, 

Rosa  is  so  shy  as  she  g^ves  it  to  liiin,  that  they  drop  it  between 
them,  and  almost  knock  their  forehea<ls  together  as  they  pick  it 
up.     Rosa  is  shyer  than  before. 

"Mr.  Guppy"  is  aU  tlie  information  the  cani  yieWs. 

"Guppyl"  repeats  Mrs.  Rouncewell.  "Mr.  Guppy !  Non- 
sense, I  never  heard  of  him  !  " 

"  If  you  please,  he  told  hj*  that ! "  says  Rosa.  "  But  he  said 
that  he  and  the  other  young  gentleman  came  from  London  only 
last  night  by  the  mail,  on  business  at  the  magistrates'  meeting, 
ten  miles  off,  this  morning ;  and  that  as  their  business  was  soon 
over,  and  they  had  heard  a  great  deal  said  of  Chesney  Wold,  and 
really  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  themselves,  they  had  come 
through  the  wet  to  see  it.  Tliey  are  lawyers.  He  says  he  is  not 
in  Mr.  Tulkinghom's  office,  but  is  sure  he  may  make  use  of  Mr. 
TiUkiiighom's  name,  if  necessary."  Finding,  now  she  leaves  off, 
that  she  has  been  making  quite  a  long  speed),  Rosa  is  shyer  than 

Now,  Mr.  Tnlkinghom  is,  in  a  manner,  part  and  parcel  of  the 
place ;  and,  besides,  is  supposed  to  have  made  Mre.  Rouncewell's 
will.  Tlie  old  lady  relaxes,  consents  to  the  admission  of  the  visitors 
as  a  favour,  and  dismisses  Rosa.  The  grandson,  however,  being 
.  smitt«n  by  a  sudden  wish  to  see  the  house  himself,  proposes  ti> 
join  the  party.     The  grandmother,  who  is  pleased  that  he  should 
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have  tliat  interest,  accompanies  him  —  thougli,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
is  exceedingly  unwilling  to  trouble  her. 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,  ma'am ! "  says  Mr.  Guppy,  divesting 
himself  of  his  wet  dreadnought  in  the  hatl.  "  Us  London  lawyers 
don't  often  get  an  out ;  and  when  we  do,  we  like  to  make  the  most 
of  it,  you  know." 

Tiie  old  housekeeper,  with  a  gi'acious  severity  of  deportment, 
waves  her  hand  towards  the  great  staircase.  Mr.  Guppy  and  his 
friend  follow  Rosa,  Mrs.  Eowncewell  and  her  grandson  foUow  them, 
a  young  gardener  goes  before  to  open  the  shutters. 

As  is  usually  the  case  with  people  who  go  over  houses,  Mr. 
Guppy  and  his  friend  are  dead  beat  before  they  have  well  begun. 
They  straggle  about  in  wrong  places,  look  at  wrong  things,  don't 
care  for  the  right  things,  gape  when  more  rooms  jii'c  opened,  exhibit 
profound  depression  of  spirits,  and  are  clearly  knocked  up.  In 
each  successive  chamber  that  they  enter,  Mrs.  Eoimcewell,  who  is 
as  upright  as  the  house  itself,  rests  apart  in  a  window-seat,  or 
other  such  nook,  and  listens  with  stately  approval  to  Rosa's  exposi- 
tion. Her  grandson  is  so  attentive  to  it,  that  Eosa  is  shyer  than 
ever  —  and  prettier.  Thus  th^  pass  on  from  room  to  room,  rais- 
ing the  pictured  Dedloeks  for  a  few  brief  minutes  as  the  young 
gardener  admits  the  light,  and  reconsigning  them  to  their  graves 
as  he  shuts  it  out  again.  It  appears  to  the  afflicted  Mr.  Guppy 
and  his  inconsolable  friend,  that  there  is  no  end  to  the  Dedloeks, 
whose  femily  greatness  seems  to  consist  in  their  never  having  done 
anything  to  distinguish  themselves,  for  seven  hundred  years. 

Even  the  long  drawing-room  of  Chesney  Wold  cannot  revive 
Mr.  Guppy'a  spirits.  He  is  so  low  that  he  droops  on  the  threshold, 
and  has  hardly  strength  of  mind  to  enter.  But  a  portrait  over 
the  chimney-piece,  painted  by  the  fashionable  artist  of  the  day, 
acts  upon  him  like  a  charm.  He  recovers  in  a  moment.  He 
stares  at  it  with  uncommon  interest ;  he  seems  to  be  fixed  and 
fascinated  by  it. 

"  Dear  me  ! "  says  Mr.  Guppy.     "  Who's  that  1 " 

"  The  picture  over  the  fire-place,"  says  Rosa,  "  is  the  portrait  of 
the  present  Lady  Dedlock.  It  is  considered  a  perfect  likeness,  and 
the  best  work  of  the  master." 

"  'Blest ! "  says  Mr.  Guppy,  staring  in  a  kind  of  dismay  at  his 
friend,  "  if  I  can  ever  have  seen  her.  Yet  I  know  her  !  Has  the 
picture  been  engraved,  miss  ? " 

"  The  picture  has  never  been  engraved.  Sir  Leicester  has  always 
refused  permission." 

"Well  I  "  says  Mr.  Guppy  in  a  low  voice,  "  I'll  be  shot  if  it 
ain't  very  curious  how  well  1  know  that  picture  !  So  that's  Lady 
Dedlock,  is  it ! " 
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"  Tlie  picture  on  the  riglit  irf  the  present  Sir  Leicestfir  DwUock. 
The  picture  ou  the  left  is  his  fatlier,  the  liite  Sir  Leicester." 

Mr.  Guppy  has  no  eyes  for  either  of  these  roagnates.  "  It's  un- 
accountable to  me,"  he  says,  still  staring  at  the  portrait,  "  how 
well  I  know  that  picture  I  I'm  dashed ! "  adds  Mr.  Gnppy,  look- 
ing round,  "  if  I  don't  think  I  must  liave  liad  a  dream  of  that 
pictixre,  jou  know  1 " 

As  no  one  present  takes  any  especial  interest  in  Mr.  Guppy's 
dreams,  the  probability  is  not  pursued.  But  he  still  remains  so 
iibsorbed  by  tjie  portrait,  that  he  stands  immovable  before  it 
unto  the  young  gardener  has  closed  the  shutters ;  when  he  comes 
out  of  the  room  in  a  dazed  state,  that  is  an  odd  though  a  sufficient 
substitute  for  interest,  and  follows  into  the  succeeding  rootns  with 
a  confused  stare,  as  if  be  were  looking  everj\¥here  for  Lady  Ded- 
lock  again. 

He  sees  no  more  of  her.  He  sees  her  rooms,  which  are  the  last 
shown,  as  being  very  elegant,  and  he  looks  out  of  the  windows 
from  which  she  looked  out,  not  long  ago,  upon  the  weather  that 
Iwred  her  to  death.  All  things  have  an  end — even  houses  that 
people  take  infinite  pains  to  see,  and  are  tired  of  before  they  begin 
to  see  them.  He  has  come  to  the  end  of  the  sight,  and  the  fresh 
villf^  beauty  to  the  end  of  her  description  j  which  is  always  this  r 

"  The  terrace  below  is  much  admired.  It  is  called,  from  an  old 
story  in  the  family.  The  Ghost's  Walk." 

"  No  1 "  says  Mr.  Guppy,  greedily  curious ;  "  what's  the  stoiy, 
miss  1     Is  it  anything  about  a  picture  ?  " 

"  Pray  tell  us  the  story,"  says  Watt,  in  a  half  whisper. 

"  I  don't  know  it,  sir."     Rosa  is  shyer  than  ever. 

"  It  is  not  related  to  visitors;  it  is  almost  forgotten,"  says  the 
housekeeper,  advancing.  "  It  baa  never  been  more  than  a  family 
anecdote." 

"  Youll  excuse  my  asking  agjun  if  it  has  anything  to  do  with  a 
picture,  ma'am,"  observes  Mr.  Guppy,  "  because  I  do  assure  yon 
that  tile  more  I  think  of  tliat  pictiire  the  better  I  know  it,  without 
knowing  how  I  know  it !  " 

The  story  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  picture ,  the  housekeeper 
can  guarantee  that.  Mr.  Guppy  is  obliged  to  her  for  the  iiifor 
mation;  and  is,  moreover,  generally  obliged.  He  retires  with  hi'- 
fHend,  guided  down  another  staircase  by  the  young  gardenei ,  an<l 
presently  is  heard  to  drive  away.  It  is  how  dusk  Mrs  Eounce 
well  can  trust  to  the  discretion  of  her  two  young  hearers,  and  may 
tell  them,  bow  the  terrace  came  to  have  that  ghostly  name  She 
5eata  heraelf  in  a  large  chair  by  tlie  fast-darkening  nmdow,  and 
tells  them: 
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"  In  the  wicked  days,  my  dears,  of  King  Cliarles  the  First  —  I 
mean,  of  course,  ia  the  wicked  days  of  the  rebels  who  leagued 
themselves  a^inst  that  excellent  King  —  Sir  Morbury  Dedlock 
was  the  owner  of  Cliesuey  AVold.  Whether  there  was  any  account 
of  a  ghost  iu  the  fninily  before  tliosi;  days,  I  can't  say.  I  should 
think  it  very  likely  indeed." 

Mrs.  Routtcewell  holds  this  opinion,  because  she  considers  that 
a  family  of  such  antiquity  and  importance  has  a  right  to  a  ghost. 
She  regards  a  ghost  as  one  of  the  privii^es  of  the  upper  classes ; 
a  genteel  distinction,  to  which  the  common  people  have  no  claim. 

"Sir  Morbuiy  Dedlock,"  says  Mrs.  Eouncewell,  "was,  I  have 
no  occasion  to  say,  on  the  side  of  the  blessed  martyr.  But  it  ts 
supposed  tliat  his  Lady,  who  had  none  of  the  family  blood  in  her 
veins,  favoured  the  bad  cause.  It  is  said  that  she  had  relations 
among  King  Charles's  enemies;  that  she  was  in  correspondence 
with  them ;  and  that  she  gave  them  information.  When  any  of 
the  countty  gentlemen  who  followed  His  Majesty's  cause  met  here, 
it  is  «ud  that  my  Lady  was  always  nearer  to  the  door  of  their 
council-room  than  they  supposed.  Do  you  hear  a  sound  like  a 
footstep  passing  along  the  terrace,  Watt  1 " 

Rosa  draws  nearer  to  the  housekeeper. 

"  I  hear  the  rain-drip  on  the  stones,"  replies  the  young  man, 
"  and  I  hear  a  curious  echo  —  I  suppose  an  echo  —  which  is  very 
Jike  a  halting  step." 

I'he  housekeeper  gravely  nods  and  continues : 

"  Partly  on  account  of  this  division  between  them,  and  partly 
on  other  accounts,  Sir  Morbury  and  his  Lady  led  a  troubled  life. 
She  was  a  lady  of  a  haughty  temper.  They  were  not  well  suited 
to  each  other  in  age  or  character,  and  they  had  no  children  to 
moderate  between  them.  After  her  fevourite  brother,  a  young 
gentleman,  was  killed  in  the  civil  wars  (by  Sir  Morbmy's  near 
kinsman),  her  feeling  was  so  violent  that  she  hated  the  race  intw 
which  she  had  married.  When  the  Dedlocks  were  about  to  ride 
out  from  Ohesney  Wold  in  the  King's  cause,  she  is  supposed  to 
liave  more  than  once  stolen  down  into  the  stables  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  lamed  their  horses ;  and  the  story  is,  that  once,  at  such 
an  hour,  her  husband  saw  her  gliding  down  the  stairs  and  followed 
lier  into  the  stall  where  his  own  favourite  horse  stood.  There  he 
seized  her  by  the  wrist ;  and  in  a  struggle  or  in  a  fall,  or  through 
the  horse  being  frightened  and  lashing  out,  she  was  lamed  in  the 
hip,  and  from  that  hour  began  to  pine  away." 

The  housekeeper  has  dropped  her  voice  to  little  more  tlian  a 
whisper. 

"  She  had  been  a  lady  of  a  handsome  figure  and  a  noble  carriage. 
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She  never  comiiliiiiied  of  tlie  uhange  ;  she  never  spoke  to  any  one 
of  being  crippled,  or  erf  being  in  pain ;  but,  (lay  by  day,  she  tried 
to  walk  upon  the  terrace;  and,  with  the  help  of  a  stick,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  stcne  balustrade,  went  up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
up  and  down,  in  Bun  and  shadow,  with  greater  difficulty  every  day. 
At  last^  one  afternoon,  her  husband  (to  whom  she  hatl  never,  on 
any  pei-siiasion,  opened  her  lips  since  that  night),  standing  at  the 
great  south  window,  saw  her  drop  upon  the  pavement.  He  liasteneil 
down  to  raise  hei',  but  she  repulsed  him  as  he  bent  over  her,  and 
looking  at  him  fixe<lly  and  coldly,  said,  '  I  will  die  here,  where  I 
have  walked-  And  I  will  walk  here,  WiougJi  I  am  in  my  grave. 
I  win  walk  here,  until  the  pride  of  this  bouse  is  humbled.  And 
when  calamity,  or  when  disgrace  is  coming  to  it-,  let  the  Dcdloeks 
listen  for  my  step ! '  " 

Watt  looks  at  Eosa.  Rosa  in  the  deepening  gloom  looks  down 
upon  the  ground,  half  frightened  and  half  shy. 

"  There  and  then  she  died.  And  from  those  days,"  says  Mrs. 
Rouncewell,  "  the  name  has  come  down  —  The  Ghost's  Walk,  If 
the  tread  is  an  echo,  it  is  an  echo  that  is  only  heard  after  dark, 
and  is  often  unheard  for  a  long  while  together.  But  it  comes  back, 
from  time  to  time ;  and  so  sure  as  theic  is  sickness  or  death  in  the 
femily,  it  will  be  heard  then." 

"  —  And  disgrace,  grandmother — ■  "  says  Watt. 

"  Disgrace  never  comes  to  Chesney  Wold,"'  returns  the  house- 
keeper. 

Her  grandson  apologises,  ivith  "  True,     True." 

"That  is  the  story.  Whatever  the  sound  is,  it  is  a  worrying 
sound,"  says  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  getting  up  from  her  chmr,  "and 
what  is  to  be  noticed  in  it,  is,  that  it  must  he  heard.  My  Latly, 
who  is  afraid  of  nothing,  admits  that  when  it  is  there,  it  must  be 
heard.  You  cannot  shut  it  out.  Watt,  there  is  a  tall  French 
clock  behind  you  (placed  there,  'a  purpose)  tliat  has  a 
when  it  is  in  motion,  and  can  play  music.  You  u 
those  things  are  managed  1 " 

"Pretty  well,  grandmother,  I  think." 

"  Set  it  a  going." 

Watt  sets  it  a  going  —  music  and  all. 

"  Now,  coine  hither,"  says  the  housekeeper.  "  Hither,  cliild, 
towards  my  Lady's  pillow,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  dark  enough 
yet,  but  hsten !  Can  you  hear  the  sound  upon  the  terrace,  through 
the  music,  and  the  heat,  and  everything  t " 

"  I  certainly  eiin ! " 

"  So  my  Lady  says." 
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It  ■was  interestiiig,  whea  I  ilressed  before  dayliglit,  to  peep  out 
of  window,  where  my  candles  were  reflected  in  the  black  panes  like 
two  beacons,  and,  finding  all  beyond  stiU  enshrouded  in  the  indis- 
tinctness of  last  niglit,  to  watch  how  it  turned  out  when  the  day 
came  on.  As  the  prospect  gradually  revealed  itself,  and  disclosed 
the  scene  over  which  the  wind  had  wandered  in  the  dark,  like  my 
memory  over  my  life,  I  had  a  pleasure  in  discovering  the  unknown 
objects  that  had  been  around  me  in  my  sleep.  At  first  they  were 
laintly  discernible  in  the  mist,  and  above  them  the  later  stMS  still 
glimmered.  That  pale  interval  over,  the  picture  began  to  enlarge 
and  fill  up  so  fast,  that,  at  every  new  peep,  I  could  have  found 
enough  to  look  at  for  an  hour.  Imperceptibly,  my  candles  became 
the  only  incongruous  part  of  the  morning,  the  dark  places  in  my 
room  all  melted  away,  and  the  day  shone  bright  upon  a  cheerftil 
landscape,  prominent  in  which  the  old  Abbey  Church,  with  its  mas- 
sive  tower,  threw  a  softer  train  of  shadow  on  the  view  tlian  seemeii 
compatible  with  its  ni^ed  character.  But  so  from  rough  outsidcs 
(I  hope  I  have  learnt),  serene  and  gentle  influences  often  proceed. 

Every  part  of  the  hoi\se  was  in  such  order,  and  every  one  was  so 
attentive  to  mo,  that  I  ha<l  no  tiwible  with  my  two  bunches  of 
keys :  though  what  with  trying  to  remember  the  contents  of  each 
little  store-room  drawer,  and  cupboard;  and  what  with  making 
notes  on  a  slate  about  jams,  and  pickles,  and  preserves,  and  botdea, 
and  glass,  and  china,  and  a  great  many  other  things ;  and  what 
with  being  generally  a  methodical,  old-maidish  sort  of  foolish  little 
person ;  I  was  so  busy  that  I  could  not  believe  it  was  breakfast- 
time  when  I  heard  the  bell  ring.  Away  I  ran,  however,  and  made 
tea,  as  I  had  already  been  installed  into  the  responsibility  of  the 
teapot ;  and  then,  as  they  were  all  rather  late,  and  nobody  was 
down  yet,  I  thonght  I  would  take  a  peep  at  the  garden  and  get 
some  knowledge  of  that  too.  I  found  it  tiuite  a  delightfid  place ; 
in  front,  the  pretty  avenue  and  drive  by  which  wc  had  appixiached 
(and  where,  by-the-bye,  wc  had  cut  up  the  gravel  so  terribly  with 
our  wheels  that  I  asked  the  gardener  to  roll  it) ;  at  the  back,  the 
flower-garden,  with  my  darling  at  her  window  up  there,  throwii^ 
it  open  to  smile  out  at  me,  as  if  she  would  have  kisseil  me  from 
that  distance.  Beyond  the  flower-garden  was  a  kitchen^rden, 
and  then  a  paddock,  and  then  a  snug  little  rick-yard,  and  then  a 
dear  little  farm-yard.  As  to  the  House  itself,  with  its  three  peaks 
in  the  roof;  ita  vaiious-shaped  windows,  some  so  large,  some  so 
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Binall,  and  all  bo  pvotty;  its  trelUs-work  aga,inst  the  south-front 
for  roses  and  honej-suckle,  and  its  homely,  comfortable,  welcoming 
look :  it  was,  as  Ada  said,  when  she  eame  out  to  meet  me  with 
her  arm  through  that  of  its  master,  worthy  of  her  cousin  John 
—  a  bold  thing  to  say,  though  he  only  pinched  her  dear  cheek 
for  it. 

Mr.  Skimpole  was  as  agreeable  at  breakfiist,  as  he  had  been 
over-night.  There  was  honey  on  the  table,  and  it  led  him  into  a 
discourse  about  Bees.  He  liad  no  objection  to  honey,  he  said  (and 
I  should  think  he  liad  not,  for  he  seemed  to  like  it),  but  he  pro- 
tested against  the  overweening  assumptions  of  Bees.  He  didn't  at 
all  see  why  the  busy  Bee  should  be  proposed  as  a  model  to  him ;  he 
supposed  the  Bee  liked  to  make  honey,  or  be  woiddn't  do  it  — 
nobody  asked  him.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the  Bee  to  make  such 
a  merit  of  his  tastes.  If  every  confectioner  went  buzzing  about  the 
ivorld,  bailing  against  eveiything  that  came  in  his  way,  and  ^otis- 
ticaUy  calling  upon  everybody  U>  take  notice  that  he  was  going  to 
his  work  and  must  not  be  int«miptcd,  the  world  would  be  quite  an 
insupportable  plitce.  Then,  after  all,  it  was  a  ridiculous  position, 
to  Iffi  smoked  out  of  your  fortune  with  brimstone,  as  soon  as  yoti 
had  made  it.  You  would  have  a  very  mean  opinion  of  a  Manchester 
man,  if  he  spun  cotton  for  no  other  purpose.  Ho  must  say  he 
thought  a  Drone  the  embodiment  of  a  pleasanter  and  wiser  idea. 
The  Drone  said,  unaffectedly,  "  You  will  excuse  me ;  I  really  cannot 
attend  to  the  shop !  I  find  myself  in  a  world  in  which  there  is  so 
much  to  see,  and  so  short  a  time  to  see  it  in,  that  I  must  take  the 
liberty  of  looking  about  me,  and  begging  to  be  provided  for  by 
somebody  who  doesn't  want  to  look  about  him."  This  appeared  to 
Mr.  Skimpole  to  be  the  Drone  philosophy,  and  he  thought  it  a  very 
good  philosophy  —  always  supposing  the  Drone  to  bo  willing  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  the  Bee :  which,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the  easy 
fellow  always  was,  if  the  consequential  creature  would  only  let  him, 
and  not  be  so  conceited  about  his  honey ! 

He  pursued  this  fency  with  the  lightest  foot  over  a  variety  of 
gi'ound,  and  made  us  all  merry ;  though  again  he  seemed  to  have  as 
serious  a  meaning  in  what  he  said  as  he  was  capable  of  having.  I 
left  them  still  listening  to  him,  when  I  withdrew  to  attend  to  my 
new  duties.  They  had  occupied  me  for  some  time,  and  I  was  pass- 
ing through  the  passages  on  my  return  with  my  basket  of  keys  on 
my  ai'm,  when  Mr.  damdyce  called  me  into  a  small  room  next  his 
bed-chamber,  which  I  found  to  be  in  part  a  little  library  of  books 
and  papers,  and  in  part  quite  a  Httle  museum  of  his  boots  and 
shoes,  and  hat-boxes. 

"Sit  down,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce.     "This,  you  must 
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know,  is  the  Growlciy.  When  I  am  out  of  humom',  I  roiiif  and 
growl  here." 

"  YoH  iimst  be  here  veiy  seldom,  sir,"  said  I. 

"  0,  you  don't  know  me  ! "'  he  returned.  "  When  I  am  deceived 
or  disappointed  in  —  the  ■wind,  luid  it's  Easterly,  I  take  refuge 
hei-e.  'Hie  Growlery  is  the  besl^used  room  in  the  house.  You 
are  not  aware  of  half  my  hitmomn  yet.  My  dear,  liow  you  aiv 
trembling ! " 

I  could  not  helj)  it :  I  tried  very  bard :  but  being  alone  with 
that  benevolent  presence,  and  meeting  his  kind  eyes,  and  feeling  so 
happy,  and  so  honoured  there,  and  my  heart  so  full 

I  kissed  his  hand.  I  don't  know  wliat  I  said,  ov  oven  tliat  I 
spoke.  He  was  disconcerted,  and  walked  to  the  window ;  I  almost 
believed  with  an  intention  of  jiimping  out,  until  he  turned,  and  I 
was  reassured  by  seeing  in  bis  (yes  what  he  had  gone  tliere  to  hide. 
He  gently  patted  me  oh  the  head,  and  I  sat  down, 

"There!  There !"  he  said.  "That's  over.  Pooh!  Don't  te 
foolish." 

"  It  shall  not  happen  again,  sir,"  I  returned,  "  but  at  first  it  is 
difficult " 

"Nonsense!"  he  said,  "it's  esisy,  easy.  Why  not?  I  hear  of 
a  good  little  orphan  girl  without  a  protector,  and  I  take  it  into 
my  head  to  be  that  protector.  She  grows  up,  and  more  than  justi- 
fies my  good  opinion,  and  I  remain  her  guardian  and  her  friend. 
What  is  there  in  all  this  1  So,  so  !  Now,  we  have  cleared  off  ohl 
scores,  and  I  have  before  me  thy  pleasant,  truBting,  trusty  face  again. " 

I  said  to  myself,  "Esther,  my  dciu-,  you  sui-prise  me!  This 
really  is  not  what  I  expected  of  you ! "  and  it  had  such  a  good 
effect,  that  I  folded  my  hands  upon  my  basket  and  quite  recovered 
myself.  Mr,  Jamdyce,  expressing  his  approval  in  his  lace,  began 
to  talk  to  me  as  coufidentjally  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  liabit  of  con- 
versing with  him  every  morning  for  I  don't  know  how  long.  I 
iilmost  felt  as  if  I  had, 

"  Of  course,  Esther,"  he  said,  "  you  don't  understand  this  Chan- 
cery business  ? " 

And  of  cowrse  1  shook  my  head. 

"I  don't  know  who  does,"  he  returned.  "  The  Lawyera  have 
twisted  it  into  such  a  state  of  bedevilwent  that  the  original 
merits  of  the  case  have  long  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It's  about  a  Will,  and  the  trusts  under  a  Will  —  or  it  was,  once. 
It's  about  nothing  but  Costs,  now.  We  are  always  appearing, 
and  disappearing,  and  swearing,  and  interrogating,  and  filing,  and 
cross-filing,  and  ai'guing,  and  sealing,  and  motioning,  and  referring, 
and  rt'porting,  and  revolving  about  the  Lui'd  Chancellor  and  all 
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his  liiitolliteB,  ainl  eiiuitiibly  waltzing,'  oiii-aolvt^s  nB  tu  iliisty  tltdtli, 
about  Costs.  That's  the  great  question.  All  the  u'tt,  by  somt 
extraordinary  ineaits,  has  melted  away." 

"But  it  was,  sir,"  said  I,  to  bring  him  biiik,  foi  he  began  to 
nib  his  hesiil,  "about  a  WiU?" 

"Why,  yfs,  it  was  about  a  Will  when  it  was  about  anything," 
he  returned.  "A  certain  Jamdyce,  in  mi  evil  hour,  made  a  great 
fortune,  and  made  a  great  Will.  In  the  question  how  the  triistM 
under  that  Will  are  to  be  administered,  the  fortune  left  by  the 
Will  is  sr[uander<!d  away ;  the  legiitees  under  the  Will  are  reduced 
to  such  a  miaerablc  condition  that  they  would  be  sufficiently  pun- 
ished, if  they  had  committed  an  cnonnoua  crime  in  having  money 
left  them  ;  and  the  Will  itself  is  inade  a  dead  letter.  AH  through 
the  deplorable  cause,  evoiything  that  everybody  in  it,  except  one 
man,  knows  already,  is  referred  to  that  only  one  man  who  don't 
know  it,  to  find  out  —  all  through  the  deplorable  cause,  everybody 
must  have  copies,  ')ver  and  over  again,  of  everything  that  haa 
accumulated  about  it  in  the  way  of  cartloads  of  papers  (or  must 
l)ay  for  them  without  having  thoni,  which  is  the  usual  course,  for 
nobody  n'ants  them) ;  and  must  go  down  the  middle  and  up  again, 
through  such  an  infbnjal  country-dance  of  coats  and  fees  and  non- 
sense and  corruption,  as  was  never  dreamed  of  iu  the  wildest 
visions  of  a  Witch's  Sabbath.  Equity  seutls  questions  to  Law, 
Law  sends  questions  back  to  Equity ;  Law  finds  it  can't  do  this, 
Eqiuty  finds  it  can't  do  that ;  neither  can  so  much  as  say  it  can't 
do  anything,  without  this  solicitor  instructing  and  this  counsel 
iipi^earing  for  A,  and  that  solicitor  instructing  and  that  counsel 
appearing  for  B ;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  alphabet,  hke  the 
history  of  the  Apple  Pie.  And  thus,  tJirough  years  and  years,  and 
lives  and  lives,  everythmg  goes  on,  constantly  teginning  over  and 
over  again,  and  notliing  ever  ends.  And  we  can't  get  out  of  tlie 
suit  on  any  terms,  for  we  ai-e  made  parties  to  it,  and  mmt  be 
parties  to  it,  whetliei-  we  like  it  or  not.  But  it  won't  do  to  think 
of  it  I  When  my  great  uncle,  poor  Tom  Jamdyce,  begau  to  think 
of  it,  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  !  " 

"  TJie  Mr.  Jamdyce,  sir,  whose  story  I  have  heard  ? " 

He  nodded  gravely.  "  I  was  hia  heir,  and  this  was  his  house, 
Esther.  When  I  came  here,  it  wn.'*  bleak,  indeed.  He  had  left 
tlic  signs  of  his  misery  upon  it." 

"  How  changed  it  must  be  now !  "  I  said. 

"  It  had  been  called,  before  his  time,  the  Peaks.  H(>  gave  it 
its  present  iiiime,  and  lived  here  shut  up  :  day  and  night  poring 
over  the  wickeil  heaps  of  papers  in  the  suit,  and  hoping  against 
hope   to  disentangle  it  from  its  mystification  and  bring  it  to  a 
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close.  Ill  tliu  iiieautimc,  tliti  lAtmo  became  dUiipickteil,  tlie  wind 
whistled  through  the  erackeil  walls,  the  rain  tell  through  tho 
broken  root  the  weeds  elioke<l  the  passage  to  tho  rotting  door. 
When  I  brought  what  remained  of  him  home  hei'e,  the  brains 
seemed  to  me  to  have  been  blown  out  of  tJie  house  too ;  it  was 
80  shattered  and  mined," 

He  walked  a  little  to  and  fro,  after  saying  thM  to  himself  with 
a  shudder,  and  then  looked  at  me,  and  brightened,  and  came  and 
sat  down  again  with  his  bands  in  his  pockets. 

"  I  told  you  this  was  the  Growlery,  my  dear.     Where  was  I!  " 

I  reminded  liini,  at  the  iiopeful  change  he  had  made  in  Bleak 
House. 

"  Bleak  House  :  true.  There  is,  in  that  city  of  London  there, 
some  property  of  ours,  which  is  much  at  this  day  what  Bleak 
House  was  then,  —  I  say  property  of  ours,  meaning  of  the  Suit's, 
but  I  ought  to  call  it  the  property  of  Costs ;  for  Costs  is  the  only 
power  on  earth  that  will  ever  get  anything  out  of  it  now,  or  will 
ever  know  it  for  anytiiing  but  an  eyesore  and  a  heartsore.  It  is 
a  street  of  perishing  blind  houses,  with  their  eyes  stoned  out ; 
without  a  pane  of  glass,  without  so  much  as  a  window-fi-ame,  with 
the  bare  blank  shutters  tumbling  from  their  binges  and  felling 
asunder  ;  the  iron  rails  peeling  away  in  flakes  of  ruBt ;  the  chim- 
neys sinking  in ;  tho  stone  steps  to  every  door  (and  every  door 
might  be  Death's  Door)  turning  stagnant  green  ;  the  very  cmtehes 
on  which  the  ruins  are  propped,  decaying.  Although  Bleak  House 
was  not  in  Chancery,  its  master  was,  and  it  was  stamped  with  the 
same  seal.  These  are  the  Great  Seal's  impressions,  my  dear,  all 
over  England  —  the  children  know  them  ! " 

"  How  changed  it  is  ! "  I  said  again. 

"Why,  so  it  is,"  he  answered  muck  more  cheerfully;  "and  it 
is  wisdom  in  you  to  keep  me  to  the  bright  side  of  the  picture." 
(The  idea  of  my  wisdom  !)  "These  are  things  I  never  talk  about, 
or  even  think  about,  excepting  in  the  Growleiy  here.  If  you  eon- 
^der  it  right  to  mention  them  to  Kick  and  Ada,"  looking  seriously 
at  me,  "you  can.     I  leave  it  to  your  discretion,  Esther." 

"  I  hope,  sir  "  —  said  I. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  call  me  Guardian,  my  dear." 

I  felt  that  I  was  choking  again  —  I  taxed  myself  with  it, 
"  Esther,  now,  you  know  you  are  ! "  —  when  he  feigned  to  say  this 
slightly,  as  if  it  were  a  whim,  instead  of  a  thoughtfiil  tenderness. 
But  I  gave  the  housekeeping  keys  the  least  shake  in  the  world 
as  a  reminder  to  myself  and  folding  my  bands  in  a  srill  more 
determined  manner  on  the  basket,  looked  at  him  quietly. 

"  I  hope,  Guardian,"  said  I,  "that  you  may  not  tmst  too  much 
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to  my  discretion.  Iliopc  you  may  not  mistalto  nio.  I  am  afraid 
it  will  be  a  disappointment  to  you  to  know  that  I  lun  not  clever 
—  but  it  really  is  the  truth  ;  and  you  would  soon  find  it  out  if  I 
had  not  the  honesty  to  confess  it." 

He  did  not  seem  at  all  disappointed  :  quite  the  contrary.  He 
told  me,  with  a  smile  all  over  hia  fiice,  that  he  knew  me  veiy  well 
indeed,  and  that  I  was  quite  clever  enough  for  him. 

"  I  hope  I  may  turn  out  so,"  said  I,  "  but  I  am  much  afraid  of 
it,  Guartfian." 

"You  are  clever  enough  to  be  the  good  little  woman  of  our 
lives  here,  my  dear,"  he  returned,  playfully ;  "  the  little  old  woman 
of  the  Child's  (I  don't  mean  Skimpole's)  Khymo. 


You  will  sweep  them  so  neatly  out  of  <mr  sky,  in  the  course  of 
your  houisekeeping,  Esther,  that  one  of  these  days,  we  shall  have 
to  abandon  the  Growlery,  and  nail  up  the  door." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  my  being  called  Old  Woman,  and 
Little  Old  Woman,  and  Cobweb,  and  Mrs.  Shipton,  and  Mother 
Hubbard,  and  Dame  Burden,  and  so  many  names  of  that  sort,  that 
my  own  name  soon  became  quite  lost  among  them. 

"  However,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  "  to  return  to  our  gossip.  Here's 
Rick,  a  fine  young  fellow  full  of  promise.  What's  to  be  done  with 
him  *  " 

0  my  goodness,  the  idea  of  asking  my  advice  on  such  a  point ! 

"  Here  he  is,  lather,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  comfortably  putting 
his  hands  in  bis  pockets  and  stretching  out  his  legs.  "He  must 
have  a  profusion ;  he  must  make  some  choice  for  himseU.  There 
will  be  a  worl  1  ore  "W  iglomeration  about  it,  I  suppose,  but  it 
must  be  do  e 

"  More  wl  it  f    ard  a   '    said  I. 

"  More  W  glomerat  on  smd  lie.  "  It's  the  only  name  I  know 
for  the  thing  He  is  a  ward  in  Chancery,  my  dear.  Kenge  and 
Carboy  will  1  ave  somethmg  to  say  about  it ;  Master  Somebody — 
a  sort  of  ridiculo  s  Sexton,  digging  graves  for  the  merits  of  causes 
in  a  back  room  at  the  end  of  Quality  Court,  Chancery  Lane  —  will 
have  something  to  say  about  it ;  Counsel  will  have  something  to 
say  about  it ;  the  Clianceller  will  have  aometliing  to  say  about  it ; 
tlie  Satellites  will  liave  something  to  say  about  it ;  they  will  aU 
have  to  be  handsomely  fee'd,  all  round,  about  it ;  the  wiiole  thing 
will  be  vastly  ceremonions,  wordy,  unsatisfactory,  and  expensive, 
and  I  call  it,  in  general,  Wiglomeration.    How  mankind  ever  came 
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tfl  be  aiflieted  with  Wiglomemtiun,  (ir  for  whiwe  rjiis  these  young 
people  ever  fell  into  a  pit  of  it,  I  don'tknow  ;  ao  it  is."  ■ 

He  began  to  rub  his  hesid  again,  and  to  hint  tliat  lie  felt  the 
wind.  But  it  was  a  delightfiil  instance  of  his  kindness  towartts  me, 
that  whether  he  rubb&l  his  head,  or  walked  about,  or  did  both,  his 
fece  was  sure  to  recover  its  benignant  expression  as  it  looked  at 
mine ;  and  he  was  sure  to  turn  comfortable  again,  and  put  his 
hands  in  his  jwckets  and  stretch  out  his  legs. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  best,  first  of  all,"  said  I,  "  to  ask  Mr. 
Richard  what  be  inclines  to  himself." 

"  Exactly  so,"  he  returned.  "  That's  what  I  mean  !  You  know, 
just  accustom  yourself  to  taJk  it  over,  with  your  tact  and  in  your 
quiet  way,  with  him  and  Ada,  and  see  what  you  all  make  of  it. 
We  are  sure  to  come  at  the  heart  of  the  matter  by  your  means, 
Httle  woman." 

I  really  was  frightened  at  the  thought  of  the  importance  I  was 
attaining,  and  the  number  of  things  tliat  were  being  confided  to 
me.  I  had  not  meant  this  at  all ;  I  had  meant  that  he  should 
speak  to  Richard.  But  of  course  I  said  nothing  in  reply,  except 
that  I  would  do  my  best,  though  I  feared  (I  really  felt  it  necrasary 
to  repeat  this)  that  he  thought  me  much  more  sagacious  than  I 
was.  At  which  my  guardian  only  laughed  the  pleasantest  laugh 
I  ever  heard. 

"  Come ! "  he  said,  rising  and  pushing  back  his  chair.  "  I  think 
we  may  have  done  with  the  Growlery  for  one  day  !  Only  a  conclud- 
ing word.     Esther,  my  dear,  do  you  wish  to  a.sk  me  anything  1 " 

He  looked  so  attentively  at  mc,  that  I  looked  attentively  at  him, 
and  felt  sure  I  understood  him. 

"About  myself,  air?"  said  I. 

"  Yes." 

"Guaixlian,"  said  I,  venturing  to  put  my  liand,  wiiich  was  sud- 
denly colder  than  I  could  have  wisheil,  in  his,  "  nothing  !  I  am 
quite  sure  that  if  there  were  anything  I  ought  to  know,  or  had  any 
need  to  know,  I  shoidd  not  have  to  ask  you  to  tell  it  to  me.  If 
my  whole  reliance  and  confidence  were  not  placed  in  you,  I  must 
have  a  hard  heart  indeed.  I  have  nothing  to  ask  you ;  nothing  in 
the  world." 

He  drew  my  iiand  through  his  arm,  and  we  went  away  to  look 
for  Ada,  From  that  hour  I  felt  quite  easy  with  him,  quite  un- 
reserved, quite  content  to  know  no  more,  quite  happy. 

Wo  lived,  at  first,  rather  a  busy  life  at  Bleak  House ;  for  we  ha*l 
to  become  acquainted  with  many  residents  in  and  out  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  knew  Mr,  Jamdyce.  It  seemed  to  Ada  and  me  that 
everybody  knew  him,  who  wanted  to  do  anything  with  anybody 
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else's  moucj".  It  amiizeil  us,  when  wc  liegiin  U)  sort  his  Jettera,  dad 
to  answer  some  of  them  for  him  in  the  Growlery  of  a  morning,  to 
find  how  tho  grent  object  of  the  lives  of  npnrly  all  his  coirespond^tB 
iippciircd  to  be  to  fonn  tlieniselvcs  into  eommitteea  for  getting  in. 
and  laying  out  money,  Tbc  ladies  were  as  desperate  as  the  gem- 
tlemen ;  indeed,  I  think  they  were  even  more  so.  They  threw 
themselves  into  committees  in  the  most  mipasaioned  mariner,  and 
collected  subscriptions  with  a  vehemence  quite  extraordinary.  It 
appearttl  to  us  that  some  of  them  must  pass  their  whole  lives  in 
dealing  out  subscription-cards  to  the  whole  Post-office  Directoiy 
—  shilling  canls,  half-erowu  eanls,  half-sovereign  cards,  pemiy 
nanls.  They  wanted  everything.  They  wanted  wearing  apparel, 
they  wante<l  linen  rags,  they  wanted  monty,  they  wanted  coals,  they 
wanted  soup,  they  wanted  interest,  they  wanted  autographs,  they 
wanted  flannel,  they  wanted  whatever  Mr.  Jamdyce  had  —  or  had 
not.  Their  objects  were  as  various  as  their  demands.  They  were 
going  to  raise  new  huildmgs,  they  were  going  to  pay  off  debts  on 
old  buildings,  they  were  going  to  establish  in  a,  picturesque  building 
(engiaving  of  proposed  West  Elevation  attached)  the  Sisterliood 
of  Medieval  Marys ;  they  were  going  to  give  a  testimonial  to  Mrs. 
Jellyby ;  they  were  going  to  have  their  Secretary's  portnut  painted, 
and  presented  to  his  mother-in-law,  whose  deep  devotion  to  him 
was  well  known ;  they  were  going  to  get  up  everything,  I  really 
believe,  irom  five  hundred  thousand  tracte  to  an  annuity,  and  from 
a  marble  monument  to  a  sOver  teapot.  Tliey  took  a  multitude  of 
titles.  They  were  the  Women  of  England,  the  Daughters  of 
Britain,  the  Sisters  of  all  the  Carthnai  Virtues  separately,  the 
Females  of  America,  the  Ladies  of  a  himdred  denominations. 
They  appeared  to  he  always  excited  about  canvassing  and  eleetii^. 
They  seemed  to  our  poor  wits,  and  according  to  their  own  accounts, 
to  he  constantly  polling  people  by  tens  of  thousands,  yet  never 
bringing  their  candidates  in  for  anything.  It  made  our  heads  ache 
to  think,  on  the  whole,  what  feverish  lives  they  must  lead. 

Among  the  laihes  who  were  most  distinguished  for  this  rapacious 
benevolence  (if  I  may  use  the  expression),  was  a  Mrs.  Panli^le, 
who  seemed,  as  I  judged  from  the  number  of  her  letteis  to  Mr, 
Jamdyce,  to  be  almost  as  powerful  a  correspondent  as  Mrs,  JeUyl^ 
herself.  We  observed  that  the  wind  always  changed,  when  Mrs. 
Paxdiggie  became  the  sulg'ect  of  conversation  :  and  that  it  invariably 
interrupted  Mr.  Jamdyce,  and  prevented  his  going  any  farther, 
when  he  had  remarked  that  tliere  were  two  classes  of  charitable 
people  ;  one,  the  people  who  did  a  little  and  made  a  great  deal  of 
noise ;  the  other,  the  people  who  did  a  great  deal  and  made  no 
noise  at  all,     We  were  therefore  curious  to  see  Mrs.  Pardiggle, 
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Buspeutiiig  her  to  ba  a,  type  of  the  former  class;  iuid  were  glad 
when  she  called  one  day  with  lier  five  young  sons. 

She  was  a  formidable  style  of  lady,  with  spectacles,  a  prominent 
nose,  and  a  loud  voice,  who  had  the  effect  of  iiTinting  a  great  deal 
of  room.  And  she  really  did,  for  she  knocked  down  little  chairs 
with  her  skirts  that  were  quite  a  great  way  ofl'.  As  only  Ada 
and  I  were  at  home,  we  received  her  timidly ;  for  she  seemed  to 
come  in  like  cold  weather,  and  to  make  the  Httle  Panliggles  bine  as 
they  followed. 

"  These,  young  ladies,"  said  Mrs.  Pai-diggie,  witli  great  volubDity, 
after  the  first  salutations,  "ore  my  five  boys.  You  may  have  seen 
their  names  in  a  printed  subscription  list  (perhaps  nioic  than  one), 
in  the  possession  of  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Janidyce.  Egbert, 
my  eldest  (twelve),  is  the  boy  who  sent  out  his  pocket-money,  to 
the  amount  of  five-and-threepenee,  to  the  Tockahoopo  Indians. 
Oswald,  my  second  (ten-and-a-lialf),  is  the  child  who  contribnted  two- 
and-ninepence  to  the  Great  National  Smithers  Testimonial.  Pi-ancis, 
my  third  (nine),  one-and-sixpence-halfpenny ;  Felis,  my  fourth 
(seven),  eightpence  to  the  Superannuated  Widows;  Alfi-ed,  my 
youngest  (five),  has  volnntarily  enrolled  himself  in  the  Infent 
Bonds  of  Joy,  and  is  pledged  never,  through  life,  to  use  tobacco  in 
any  form." 

We  had  never  seen  such  dissatisfied  children.  It  was  not  merely 
tliat  they  were  weazened  and  shrivelled  —  though  they  were  cer- 
tainly that  too  —  but  they  looked  absolutely  ferocious  with  discon- 
tent. At  the  mention  of  the  Tockahoopo  Indians,  I  could  really 
have  supposed  Egbert  to  be  one  of  the  most  baleful  members  of 
that  tribe,  he  gave  me  such  a  savage  frown.  The  face  of  each 
child,  as  the  amount  of  his  contribution  was  mentioned,  darkened 
in  a  peculiarly  vindictive  inanner,  but  his  was  by  iar  the  worst  I 
must  except,  however,  the  little  recruit  into  the  Infant  Bonds  of 
Joy,  who  was  stolidly  and  evenly  miserable. 

"  Yon  have  been  visiting,  I  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Pardi^le,  "  at 
Mre.  Jellyby's !" 

We  said  yes,  we  liad  passed  one  night  there. 

"  Mrs.  Jellyby,"  pursued  the  lady,  always  speaking  in  the  same 
demonstrative,  loud,  hard  tone,  so  that  her  voice  impi-essed  my  fimcy 
as  if  it  hod  a  sort  of  spectacles  on  too  —  and  I  may  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking  that  her  spectacles  were  made  the  less  engaging 
by  her  eyes  being  what  Ada  called  "  choking  e^es,"  meaning  very 
prominent :  "  Mis.  Jellyby  is  a  benefactor  to  society,  and  deserves 
a  helping  hand.  My  boys  have  contributed  to  the  African  project 
-—  Egbert,  one-and-six,  being  the  entire  allowance  of  nine  weeks ; 
Oswald,  one-and-a-penny-halfpenny,  being  the  same ;  the  rest,  ac- 
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wording  to  tlii-ir  littlf  moajja.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  go  witli  Mis. 
Jelijby  ill  all  ttiiiigs.  I  do  not  go. with  Mrs.  Jeliyby  in  lier  treat- 
ment of  her  young  family.  It  has  been  noticed.  It  has  been 
observed  that  lier  young  fiimily  are  excluded  from  participation  in 
the  objects  to  which  she  is  devotwl.  She  niiiy  be  right,  she  may 
be  wrong ;  but,  right  or  wrong,  tliis  is  not  my  couree  with  my 
young  fiimily.    I  take  them  everywhere." 

I  f/a&  afterwards  conidnced  (and  bo  is'as  Ada)  that  from  the  ill- 
conditioned  eldest  chUd,  tliese  words  extoited  a  sharp  yell,  He 
turned  it  o£F  into  a  yawn,  but  it  began  as  a  yell. 

"  They  attend  Matins  with  me  (very  prettily  done),  at  half-paat 
six  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  all  the  year  round,  including  of  courae 
the  depth  of  winter,"  said  Mre.  Pawlig^  rapidly,  "  iuid  they  are 
with  me  during  the  revolvujg  duties  of  the  day.  I  am  a  School 
lady,  I  am  a  Visiting  lady,  I  am  a  Reading  liidy,  I  am  a  Distribut- 
ing lady ;  I  am  on  the  load  Linen  Box  Committee,  and  many  gen- 
eral Committees ;  and  my  canvassing  alone  is  very  extensive  — 
perhaps  no  one's  more  so.  But  they  aj-e  my  companions  every- 
where ;  and  by  these  means  they  acquire  tliat  knowledge  of  the 
poor,  and  that  capacity  of  doing  charitable  business  in  general  — 
in  short,  that  tast«  for  the  sort  of  thing  —  which  will  render. them 
in  after  life  a  service  to  their  neighbours,  and  a  satisfaction  to 
themselves.  My  young  family  are  not  frivolous  ;  they  expend  the 
entire  amount  of  their  allowance  bi  subscriptions,  under  my  direc- 
tion ;  and  th^  have  atteude<l  as  many  pnbbc  meetings,  and  listened 
to  on  many  lectures,  orations,  and  discussions,  as  geneiully  fidl  to 
the  lot  of  few  grown  people.  Alfred  (five),  who,  as  I  mentioned, 
has  of  his  own  election  joined  the  Infimt  Bonds  of  Joy,  was  one 
of  the  very  few  children  who  manifested  consciousness  on  that  occa- 
sion, after  a  fervid  address  of  two  honra  from  the  chairman  of  the 
evening." 

Alfred  glowered  at  ns  as  if  he  never  couJd,  or  would,  foigive  the 
injury  of  that  night. 

"  You  may  have  observed.  Miss  Summerson,"  said  Mi-s.  Pardiggle, 
"  in  some  of  the  lists  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  the  possession 
of  our  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Jamdyce,  that  the  names  of  my  young 
fhmUy  are  concluded  with  the  name  of  0.  A.  PaiTliggle,  F.R.S. 
one  pound.  That  is  their  father.  We  usually  observe  the  sami 
routine.  I  put  down  my  mite  first ;  then  my  young  family  euro 
their  contributions,  according  to  their  ages  and  their  little  means 
and  then  Mr.  Pardiggle  brings  up  the  rear.  Mr.  Pardi^le  is  happy 
to  throw  in  liis  limited  donation,  under  my  direction ;  and  thus 
things  are  made,  not  only  plensant  In  ourselves,  but,  we  trust, 
improving  to  others." 
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Suppose  Mr.  Pardiggle  were  to  dine  «ith  Mr.  Jeliyby,  and  sup- 
pose Mr.  JeUyby  were  to  idieve  liia  mind  after  dinner  to  Mj. 
Pardiggle,  would  Mr.  Pardiggle,  in  return,  make  any  confidential 
fommimication  to  Mr.  Jeliyby  i  I  was  quite  confusetl  to  find 
myself  thinltiDg  tliis,  but  it  eame  intti  my  head. 

"  You  are  very  pleasantly  situated  h      '''>«'  1  "\[       P     V 
gle. 

We  were  glad  to  change  the  subje  t         1  t     1  i 

pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the  prospect    n    1    1   tl      t    ta  1 
appeared  to  me  to  rest  with  curious  uidiff     n  t 

"  You  know  Mr.  Guaher  t "  said  o  t 

We  were  obliged  to  say  that  we  1  a  1      t  tl     1 1  f  M 

Crusher's  acquaintance. 

"  The  loss  is  yours,  I  assure  you,'  s.  d  M  Pa  1  ^1  w  th  h 
commanding  deportment,  "He  is  a  tyf  1  pas  I  peak 
—  fiitl  of  fire  !  Stationed  in  a  wa^g  n  n  tl  law  ,  n  iv,  wh  h, 
from  the  shape  of  the  land,  is  naturally  adapt«d  to  a  public  meet 
ing,  he  would  improve  almost  any  occasion  you  could  mention  for 
lionra  and  houra  !  By  this  time,  young  ladies,"  said  Mrs.  Panliggle, 
moving  back  to  her  chair,  and  overturning,  as  if  by  invisible  agency, 
a  little  round  table  at  a  considerable  distance  with  my  work-basket 
on  it,  "  by  this  time  you  have  found  me  out,  I  dare  say? " 

Tliia  was  really  such  a  confusing  question  that  Ada  looked  at  me 
in  perfect  dismay.  As  to  the  guilty  nature  of  my  own  conscious- 
ness, after  what  I  had  been  thinking,  it  must  have  been  expressed 
in  the  colour  of  my  cheeks. 

"  Found  out,  I  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Pardiggle,  "  the  prominent  pomt 
in  my  character.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  so  prominent  as  to  be  <lis- 
coverable  immediately.  I-  lay  myself  open  to  detection,  I  know. 
Well !  I  freely  admit,  I  am  a  woman  of  business.  I  love  liard 
work ;  I  enjoy  hard  work.  The  excitement  does  me  good.  I  am 
so  accustomed  and  inurefl  to  hard  work,  that  I  don't  know  -what 
fatigue  is," 

We  murmured  that  it  was  very  asttiniahing  and  very  gratifying ; 
or  something  to  that  effect.  I  (bn't  think  we  knew  why  it  was 
either,  but  this  was  what  our  politeness  expresseil. 

"  I  do  not  understand  what  it  is  to  be  tired ;  you  cannot  tire 
me  if  you  try  ! "  said  Mrs.  Pardi^le.  "  The  quantity  of  exertion 
(which  is  no  exertion  to  me),  the  amount  of  business  (which  I  reganl 
as  nothing)  that  I  go  through,  sometimes  astonishes  myself.  I 
have  seen  my  young  femily,  and  Mr.  Pardiggle,  quite  worn  out  with 
witnessuig  it,  when  I  may  truly  aay  I  have  been  as  fresh  as  a 
lark!" 

If  that  dark-visaged  eldest  boy  could  look  more  malicious  than 
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he  had  already  lookeil,  thia  was  the  time  when  he  diil  it.  I  observed 
tiat  he  doubled  his  right  fist,  and  delivered  it  secret  blow  into  the 
crown  of  his  cap,  which  waa  uuder  his  left  arm. 

"  This  gives  me  a  great  advantage  when  I  am  making  my  rounds," 
aaid  Mrs,  Pariliggle,  "  If  I  find  a  person  unwilling  to  hear  what  I 
have  to  say,  I  tell  that  person  directly,  '  I  am  incapable  of  fatigue, 
my  good  fnenti,  I  am  never  tired,  and  I  mean  to  go  on  until  I  have 
done.'  It  answera  admirably  '  Miss  Suinraeraon,  I  hope  I  shall 
have  your  assistance  in  my  visiting  roumls  immediately,  and  Miss 
Clare's  very  soon  ?  " 

At  first  I  tried  to  excuse  myself,  for  the  present,  on  the  general 
ground  of  having  occupations  to  attend  to,  which  I  must  not  neglect. 
But  as  this  was  an  ineffectual  protest,  I  then  said,  more  particularly, 
that  I  was  not  sure  of  my  qualifications.  That  I  was  inexperienced 
in  the  art  of  adapting  my  mind  to  minds  very  differently  situated, 
and  addressing  them  from  suitable  points  of  view.  That  I  had  not 
that  delicate  knowledge  of  the  heart  which  must  be  essential  to 
such  a  work.  That  I  had  much  to  learn,  myself,  before  I  coidd 
teach  others,  and  that  I  could  not  confide  in  my  good  intentions 
alone.  For  these  reasons,  I  thought  it  best  to  be  as  useful  as  I 
could,  and  to  render  what  kind  services  I  could,  to  those  immedi- 
ately about  me  ;  and  to  try  to  let  that  circle  of  duty  gradually  and 
naturally  expand  itself.  All  this  I  said,  with  anything  but  confi- 
dence ;  because  Mrs.  Pardiggle  was  much  older  than  I,  and  had 
great  experience,  and  was  so  very  military  in  her  manners. 

"You  are  wrong.  Miss  Summerson,"  said  she:  "but  perhaps 
you  are  not  equal  to  bard  work,  or  the  excitement  of  it ;  and  that 
makes  a  vast  difference.  If  you  would  Uke  to  see  how  I  go 
through  my  work,  I  am  now  about  —  with  my  young  fimiily  —  to 
visit  a  brickmaker  in  the  neighbourhood  (a  very  bad  character), 
and  shall  be  glad  to  take  yon  with  me.  Miss  Clare  also,  if  she 
will  do  me  the  fevour." 

Ada  and  I  interchanged  looks,  and,  as  we  were  going  out  in  any 
case,  accepted  the  ofi'er.  When  we  hastily  returned  from  putting 
on  owe  bonnets,  we  found  the  young  family  languishing  in  a  comer, 
and  Mrs.  Pardiggle  sweeping  about  the  room,  knocking  down  nearly 
all  the  light  objects  it  eont^ned.  Mrs.  Pardi^le  took  possession 
of  Ada,  and  I  followed  with  the  famdy. 

Ada  told  me  afterwards  that  Mrs,  Pardiggle  talked  in  the  same 
loud  tone  (that,  indeed,  I  overheaul),  all  the  way  to  the  brick- 
maker's,  about  an  exciting  contest  which  she  had  for  two  or  three 
years  waged  against  another  lady,  relative  to  the  bringing  in  of 
their  rival  candidates  for  a  pension  somewhere.  There  had  been  a 
quantity  of  printing,  and  promising,  and  proxying,  and  polling ;  and 
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it  appeaict!  to  liave  impsirteil  gruat  livelina^  to  all  concerned,  except 
the  pensioners  —  who  were  not  elected  yet. 

I  am  veiy  fond  of  being  confided  in  by  children,  and  am  happy 
in  being  usually  favoured  in  tlmt  respect,  but  on  this  occasion  it 
gave  me  great  uneasiness.  As  soon  as  we  were  out  of  doors,  Egbert, 
with  the  manner  of  a  little  footpad,  demanded  a  shilling  of  me,  on 
the  ground  that  his  pocket-money  was  "boned"  from  him.  On 
my  jwinting  out  the  great  impropriety  of  the  word,  especially  in 
connection  with  his  parent  (for  he  added  sulkily  "  By  her  I "),  he 
pinched  me  and  sMd  "  0  then !  Now !  Who  are  you !  You 
wouldn't  like  it,  I  tliink  1  What  does  she  make  a  stutm  for,  and 
pretend  to  give  me  money,  and  take  it  away  agmn  ?  Why  do  you 
call  it  my  allowance,  and  never  let  me  spend  it  ?  "  These  exasper- 
ating questions  so  inflamed  his  mind,  and  the  minds  of  Oswald  and 
Francis,  that  they  all  pinched  me  at  once,  and  in  a  dreadfully 
expert  way  ;  screwing  up  such  little  pieces  of  my  arms  that  I  could 
hardly  forbear  crying  out,  Felix,  at  the  same  time,  stamped  upon 
my  toes.  And  the  Bond  of  Joy,  who,  on  account  of  always  having 
the  whole  of  his  little  income  anticipated,  stood  in  fact  pledged  to 
abstain  Irom  cakes  as  well  as  tobacco,  so  swelled  with  grief  and 
rage  when  we  passed  a  pastry-cook's  shop,  that  he  terrified  me  by 
becoming  purple.  I  never  underwent  so  much,  both  in  body  and 
mind,  in  the  course  of  a  walk  with  young  people,  as  from  these 
unnaturally  constrained  children,  when  they  paid  me  the  compliment 
of  being  natural. 

I  was  glad  when  we  came  to  the  brickmaker's  house;  though  it 
was  one  of  a  cluster  of  wretched  hovels  in  a  brickfield,  with  pigsties 
close  to  the  broken  windows,  and  miserable  little  gardens  before 
the  doors,  growing  nothing  but  stagnant  pools.  Here  and  there, 
an  old  t«b  was  put  to  cat«h  the  droppings  of  rwn-water  from  a 
roof,  or  they  were  banked  up  with  mud  into  a  little  pond  like  a 
large  dirt-pie.  At  the  doors  and  windows,  some  men  and  women 
lounged  or  prowled  about,  and  took  little  notice  of  ws,  except  to 
laugh  to  one  another,  or  to  say  something  as  we  passed,  about 
gentlefollfs  minding  their  own  business,  and  not  troubling  their 
heads  and  muddying  their  shoes  with  coming  to  look  after  other 
people's. 

Mrs.  Pardiggle,  leading  the  way  with  a  great  show  of  moral 
determination,  and  talking  with  much  volubihty  about  the  untidy 
habits  of  the  people  {though  I  doubted  if  the  best  of  us  could  have 
been  tidy  in  such  a  place),  conducted  us  into  a  cottage  at  the 
farthest  comer,  the  ground-floor  room  of  which  we  nearly  filled. 
Besides  ourselves,  there  were  in  this  damp  offensive  room  —  a 
woman  with  a  black  eye,  nursing  a  poor  little  gasping  baby  by  the 
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fire;  a  man,  nil  stained  with  clay  and  mud,  and  looking  very 
dissipated,  lyiug  at  fiill  length  on  the  ground,  smoliing  a  pipe ;  a 
powerful  young  man,  festening  a  collar  on  a  dog ;  and  a  bold  g^l, 
doing  some  kind  of  washing  in  very  dirty  water.  Tliey  all  looked 
up  at  us  as  we  came  in,  and  the  woman  seemed  to  turn  her  face 
towards  the  fire,  as  if  to  hide  her  bruised  eye ;  nobo<iy  gave  us  any 
welcome, 

"  Well,  my  friends,"  said  Mrs.  Pardiggle ;  but  her  voice  had  not 
a  friendly  sound,  I  thought;  it  was  much  too  business-like  and 
systematic  "  How  do  you  do,  all  of  you  1  I  am  here  again.  I 
told  you,  you  couldn't  tire  me,  you  know.  I  am  fond  of  hard 
work,  and  am  true  to  my  word." 

"  There  an'fc,"  growled  the  man  on  the  floor,  whose  head  rested 
on  his  hand  as  he  stared  at  us,  "any  more  on  you  to  eome  in,  is 
there  1 " 

"  No,  my  friend,"  said  Mrs.  Pardiggle,  seating  herself  on  one 
stool,  and  knocking  down  another.     "  We  are  all  here." 

"Because  I  thought  there  wam't  enough  of  you,  perhaps?" 
said  the  man,  with  his  pipe  between  his  lips,  as  he  looked  round 
upon  us. 

The  young  man  and  the  ^rl  both  laughed.  Two  friends  of  the 
yoiuig  man  whom  we  had  attracted  to  the  doorway,  and  who  stood 
there  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  echoed  the  laugh  noisily, 

"You  can't  tire  me,  good  people,"  said  Mrs.  Pardiggle  to  these 
latter.  "  I  enjoy  hard  work ;  and  the  harder  you  make  mine,  the 
better  I  like  it." 

"  Then  make  it  easy  for  her ! "  growled  the  man  upon  the  floor. 
"  I  wants  it  done,  and  over.  I  wants  a  end  of  these  liberties  took 
with  my  place,  I  wants  a  end  of  being  drawed  like  a  badger. 
Now  you're  a  going  to  poll-pry  and  question  according  to  custom  — 
(  know  what  you're  a  going  to  be  up  to.  Well !  You  haven't  got 
10  occasion  to  be  up  to  it.  I'll  save  you  the  trouble.  Is  my 
daughter  a  washin  1  Yes,  she  is  a  washin.  Look  at  the  water. 
Smell  it !  That's  wot  we  drinks.  How  do  you  like  it,  and  what 
io  you  think  of  gin,  instead !  An't  my  place  dirty  ?  Yes,  it  is 
Jirty  —  it's  nat'rally  dirty,  and  it's  nat'rally  onwholesome ;  and 
we've  had  five  dirty  and  onwholesome  children,  as  is  all  dead 
nfants,  and  so  much  the  better  for  them,  and  for  us  besides, 
lave  I  read  the  little  book  wot  you  left!  No,  I  an't  read  the 
ittle  book  wot  you  left.  There  an't  nobody  here  as  knows  how  to 
■ead  it;  and  if  there  wos,  it  wouldn't  be  suitable  to  me.  It's  a 
wok  fit  for  a  babby,  and  I'm  not  a  babby.  If  you  was  to  leave 
ne  a  doll,  I  shouldn't  nuss  it.  How  have  I  been  conducting  of 
nyself?     Why,  I've  been  dinmk  for  three  days.;  and  J'lJ.q: been 
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dnink  four,  if  I'll  a  hui  tiiG  luonuy.  Don't  I  never  jiiian  for  to  go 
to  church?  Ko,  I  don't  never  mean  for  to  go  to  church.  I 
shouldn't  be  expected  there,  if  I  did ;  the  beadle's  too  gen-teel  for 
me.  And  how  did  my  wife  get  that  black  eye  1  Why,  I  giV  it 
her ;  and  if  she  says  I  didn't,  she's  a  Lie ! " 

He  liad  pulled  his  pijM  out  of  his  mouth  to  say  all  this,  and  he 
now  turned  over  on  his  other  aide,  and  smoked  again.  Mrs. 
Pardiggle,  who  had  been  regarding  him  through  her  spectacles 
with  a  forcible  composure,  calculated,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  to 
increase  his  antagonism,-  pulled  out  a  good  book,  as  if  it  were  a 
constable's  stidf,  and  took  the  whole  family  into  custody.  I  mean 
into  religious  custody,  of  course ;  but  she  really  did  it,  as  if  she 
were  an  inexorable  moral  Policeman  carrying  them  all  off  to  a 
station-house. 

Ada  and  I  were  very  uncomfortable.  We  both  telt  intrusive 
and  out  of  place ;  and  we  both  thought  that  Mrs.  Pardiggle  would 
have  got  on  infinitely  better,  if  she  had  not  had  such  a  mechanical 
way  of  taking  jKJssession  of  people.  The  children  sulked  and 
staved ;  the  family  took  no  notice  of  us  whatever,  except  when  the 
young  man  made  the  dog  bark :  which  he  usually  did  when  Mrs. 
Pardiggle  was  most  emphatic.  We  both  felt  pfunfuliy  sensible 
that  between  us  and  these  people  there  was  an  iron  barrier,  which 
could  not  be  removed  by  our  new  friend.  By  whom,  or  how,  it 
could  be  removed,  we  did  not  know ;  but  we  knew  that.  Even 
what  she  read  and  said,  seemed  to  us  to  be  ill  chosen  for  such 
auditors,  if  it  had  been  imparted  ever  so  modestly  and  with  ever 
so  much  tact.  As  to  the  little  book  to  which  the  man  on  the  floor 
had  referred,  we  acquired  a  knowledge  of  it  afterwards ;  and  Mr. 
Jamdyce  said  he  doubted  if  Eobinson  Crusoe  could  have  read  it, 
though  be  had  had  no  other  on  his  desolate  island. 

We  were  much  relievetl,  under  these  circumstances,  when  Mrs. 
Pardi^le  left  off.  The  man  on  the  floor  then  turning  his  liead 
round  again,  said  morosely, 

"  Well !     You've  done,  have  you ! " 

"  For  to-day,  I  have,  my  friend.  But  I  am  never  fatigued.  I 
shall  come  to  you  again,  in  your  r^ular  order,"  returned  Mrs. 
Pardiggle  with  demonstrative  cheerftdness. 

"  So  long  as  you  goes  now,"  said  ho,  folding  his  arms  and  shut- 
ting his  i^es  with  an  oath,  "  you  may  do  wot  you  like  1 " 

Mrs.  Pardiggle  acconlingly  rose,  and  made  a  httlc  vortex  in  the 
confinetl  room  from  which  the  pipe  itself  very  narrowly  escaped. 
Taking  one  of  her  young  family  in  each  hand,  and  toiling  the  others 
to  follow  closely,  and  expressing  her  hope  that  the  brickmaker  and 
di  his  house  would  be  improved  when  she  saw  them  next,  she 
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then  proceeded  to  another  cottage.  I  hope  it  is  not  unkind  in  me 
to  say  that  she  certainly  did  make,  in  this,  as  in  everything  else, 
a  show^  that  was  not  conciJiatoiy,  of  doing  charity  by  wholesale, 
and  of  dealing  in  it  to  a  large  extent. 

She  supposed  that  we  were  following  her ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
space  was  left  clear,  we  approached  the  woman  sitting  by  the  fire, 
to  ask  if  the  baby  were  iU. 

She  only  looked  at  it  as  it  lay  on  her  lap.  We  had  observed 
before,  that  when  she  looked  at  it  she  covered  her  discoloured  eye 
with  her  hand,  as  though  she  wished  to  separate  any  association 
with  noise  and  violence  and  ill-treatment,  from  the  poor  little  child. 

Ada,  whose  gentle  heart  was  moved  by  its  appearance,  bent 
down  to  touch  its  little  face.  Aa  she  did  so,  1  saw  what  happened 
and  drew  her  back.     The  child  died. 

"  0  Esther ! "  cried  Ada,  sinking  on  her  knees  beside  it.  "  Look 
here  !  0  Esther,  my  love,  the  little  thing  !  The  suffering,  qmet, 
pretty  little  thing !  I  am  so  sony  for  it,  I  am  so  sorry  for  the 
mother.  I  never  saw  a  sight  so  pitiful  as  this  before  !  0  baby, 
baby ! " 

Such  compassion,  such  gentleness,  as  that  with  which  she  bent 
down  weeping,  and  put  her  hand  upon  the  mother's,  might  have 
softened  any  mother's  heart  that  ever  beat.  The  woman  at  firet 
gazed  at  her  in  astonishment,  and  then  burst  into  tears. 

Presently  I  took  the  light  burden  from  her  lap;  did  wJiat  I 
could  to  make  the  baby's  rest  the  prettier  and  gentler ;  laid  it  on 
a  shelf,  and  covered  it  with  my  own  handkerchief  We  tried  to 
comfort  the  mother,  and  we  whispered  to  her  what  Our  Saviour 
said  of  children.  She  answered  nothing,  but  sat  weeping — -weep- 
isig  veiy  much. 

When  I  turned,  I  found  tliat  the  young  man  had  taken  out  the 
dog,  and  was  standing  at  the  door  looking  in  upon  us ;  witJi  Uiy 
eyes,  but  quiet.  The  girl  was  quiet  too,  and  sat  in  a  comer  look- 
ing on  the  ground.  The  man  had  risen.  He  stiU  smoked  his  pipe 
with  an  air  of  defiance,  but  he  was  silent. 

An  ugly  woman,  very  poorly  clothed,  hurried  in  while  I  was 
glancing  at  them,  and  coming  straight  up  to  the  mother,  said, 
"Jenny!  Jenny!"  The  mother  rose  on  being  so  addressed,  and 
fell  upon  the  woman's  neck. 

She  also  had  upon  her  face  and  arms  the  marks  of  ill-usage. 
She  had  no  kind  of  grace  about  her,  but  the  grace  of  sympathy; 
but  when  she  condoled  with  the  womaai,  and  her  own  tears  ieO, 
she  wanted  no  beauty.  I  say  condoled,  but  her  only  words  were 
"  Jenny  I  Jenny  ! "     All  the  rest  was  in  the  tone  in  which  she  said 
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I  thought  it  very  toiicliing  to  sec  these  two  women,  coarse  and 
shabby  and  beaten,  so  united ;  to  see  what  they  could  be  to  one 
another ;  to  see  how  they  felt  for  one  another ;  how  the  heart  of 
each  to  eacli  was  softened  by  the  liard  trials  of  their  lives,  I  think 
the  best  side  of  such  people  is  almost  hidden  from  us.  What  the 
poor  are  to  the  poor  is  little  known,  excepting  to  themselves  and 
Goit. 

Wo  fdt  it  better  to  withdraw  and  leave  them  uninterrupted. 
Wo  stole  out  quietly,  and  without  notice  from  any  one  except  the 
man.  He  was  leanii^  against  the  wall  near  the  door ;  and  finding 
that  there  was  scarcely  room  for  us  to  pass,  went  out  before  us. 
He  seemed  to  want  to  hide  that  he  did  this  on  our  account,  but 
we  perceived  that  he  did,  and  thanked  him.     He  matle  no  anawer. 

Ada  was  so  fidl  of  grief  all  the  way  homej  and  Richard,  ■whom 
we  found  at  home,  was  so  distressed  to  see  her  in  tears  (though 
he  said  to  me  when  she  was  not  present,  how  beautiful  it  was  too !) 
that  wo  arranged  to  return  at  night  with  some  little  comforts,  and 
repeat  our  visit  at  the  brickmaker's  house.  We  said  j;s  little  as 
we  could  to  Mr,  Jamdyce,  but  the  wind  changed  directly, 

Richard  accompanied  us  at  night  to  the  scene  of  our  morning 
expedition.  On  our  way  there,  we  had  to  pass  a  noisy  drinking- 
house,  where  a  number  of  men  were  flocking  about  the  door. 
Among  them,  and  prominent  in  some  dispute,  was  the  lather  of 
the  little  child.  At  a  short  distance,  we  passed  the  young  man 
and  the  dog,  in  congenial  company.  The  sister  was  standing  laogh- 
ing  and  talking  with  some  other  young  women,  at  the  comer  of  the 
row  of  cottages ;  hut  she  seemed  ashamed,  and  turned  away  as  we 
went  by. 

We  left  OUT  escort  within  sight  of  the  brickiniiker's  dwelling, 
and  proceeded  by  ourselves.  When  we  came  to  the  door,  we  found 
the  woman  who  had  brought  such  consolation  with  her,  standing 
there,  looking  anxiously  out, 

"It's  you,  young  ladies,  is  itT'  she  said  in  a  whisper,  "I'm 
a  watching  for  my  master.  My  heart's  in  my  mouth.  If  he  was 
to  catch  me  away  from  home,  he'd  pretty  near  murder  me," 

"  Do  you  mean  your  husband  1 "  said  I. 

"Yes,  miss,  my  master.  Jenny's  asleep,  quite  worn  out.  She's 
scarcely  had  the  child  off  Jier  lap,  poor  thing,  these  seven  days  and 
nights,  except  when  I've  been  able  to  take  it  for  a  minute  or  two," 

As  she  gave  way  for  us,  we  went  softly  in,  and  put  what  we  had 

brought,  near  the  miserable  bed  on  which  the  mother  slept.     No 

effort  had  been  made  to  ole-an  the  room  —  it  seemed  in  its  nature 

■    almost  hopeless  of  being  clean ;  but  the  small  waxen  form,  from 

which  so  much  solemnity  diffused  itself  had  been  composed  afreab, 
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and  washed,  and  neatly  dressed  in  some  fragments  of  white  linen ; 
and  on  my  handkerchief  which  still  covered  the  poor  baby,  a  little 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs  had  been  laid  by  the  same  rongh  scarred 
hands,  so  lightly,  so  tenderly  ! 

"  May  Heaven  reward  you  ! "  we  said  to  her.  "  You  arc  a  good 
woman." 

"Me,  young  ladies?"  she  returned  with  -mtrprisc.  "Hush! 
■fenny,  Jenny ! " 

The  mother  had  moaned  in  her  sleep,  and  moved.  The  sound 
of  the  famUiar  voice  seemed  to  calm  lier  agwn.  She  was  quiet 
once  more. 

How  little  I  thought,  when  I  raised  my  hnjidkerchief  to  look 
upon  the  tiny  sleeper  underneath,  and  seemed  to  see  a  halo  shine 
around  the  child  through  Ada's  drooping  hair  as  her  pity  bent  her 
head  —  how  little  I  thought  in  whose  unquiet  bosom  that  hand- 
kerchief would  come  to  lie,  after  coveting  the  motionless  and  peace- 
fdl  breast !  I  only  thought  that  perhaps  the  Angel  of  the  child 
might  not  be  all  unconscious  of  the  woman  who  replaced  it  with 
90  compassionate  a  hand;  not  all  unconscious  of  her  presently, 
when  we  bad  taken  leave,  and  left  her  at  the  door,  by  turns  look- 
ing, and  listening  in  terror  for  herself,  and  saying  in  her  old  sooth- 
ing manner,  "  Jenny,  Jenny  ! " 


CHAPTER   IX. 

StGNS  AND  TOKENS. 

I  BON'Tknow  how  it  is,  I  seem  to  be  always  writing  about  my- 
self. I  mean  all  the  time  to  write  about  other^people,  and  I  try 
to  think  about  myself  as  little  as  possible,  and  I  am  sure,  when 
I  find  myself  coming  into  the  stoiy  again,  I  am  really  vexed 
and  say,  "Dear,  dear,  you  tiresome  little  creature,  I  wish  you 
wouldn't ! "  but  it  is  all  of  no  use.  I  hope  any  one  who  may  read 
what  I  write,  will  underatand  that  if  these  pages  contain  a  great 
deal  about  me,  I  can  only  suppose  it  must  be  because  I  have  really 
something  to  do  with  them,  and  can't  be  kept  out. 

My  darling  and  I  read  tc^ether,  and  worked,  and  practised ;  and 
found  so  much  employment  for  our  time,  that  the  winter  days  flew 
by  \is  like  bright-winged  birds.  Generally  in  the  afternoons,  and 
always  in  the  evenings,  Richard  gave  ws  his  company.  Although 
he  was  one  of  the  most  restless  creatures  in  the  world,  he  certainly 
was  very  fond  of  our  society. 
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He  was  very,  very,  veiy  fond  of  Ada.  I  mean  it,  anil  1  had 
better  say  it  at  once.  I  had  never  seen  any  young  people  falling 
in  love  before,  but  I  found  them  out  quite  sooil  I  could  not  say 
so,  of  course,  or  show  that  I  knew  anything  about  it.  On  the 
contrary,  I  was  so  demure,  and  used  to  seem  so  unconscious,  that 
sometimes  I  considered  within  myself  while  I  was  sitting  at  work, 
whether  I  was  not  growing  f[uite  deceitful. 

But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  All  I  liad  to  do  was  to  be  quiet, 
and  I  was  as  quiet  as  a  mouse.  They  were  as  quiet  as  mice,  too, 
80  fer  Bfi  any  words  were  concerned ;  but  the  innocent  manner  in 
which  they  relied  more  and  more  upon  me,  as  they  took  more  and 
more  to  one  another,  was  so  charming,  that  I  had  great  difficulty 
in  not  showing  how  it  interested  me. 

"  Our  dear  little  old  woman  is  such  a  capital  old  woman," 
Gichanl  would  say,  coming  up  to  meet  me  in  the  garden  early, 
with  his  pleasant  laugh  and  perhaps  the  least  tinge  of  a  blush, 
"  that  I  can't  get  on  without  her.  Before  I  begin  my  harum- 
scamm  day —  grinding  away  at  those  books  and  instruments,  and 
then  galloping  up  hill  and  down  dale,  all  the  country  round, 
like  a  highwayman  —  it  does  me  so  much  good  to  come  and  have 
a  steady  walk  with  our  eomfortablo  friend,  that  here  I  am  again  !  " 

"You  know.  Dame  Burden,  dear,"  Ada  would  say  at  night, 
with  her  head  upon  my  shoulder,  and  the  firelight  shining  in  her 
thougbtflal  eyes,  "  I  don't  want  to  talk  when  we  come  up-stairs 
here.  Only  to  sit  a  little  while,  thinking,  with  your  dear  fece  for 
company ;  and  to  hear  the  wind,  and  remember  the  poor  swlors 

Ah !  Perhaps  Richard  was  going  to  be  a  sailor.  We  had 
talked  it  over  very  often,  now,  and  there  was  some  talk  of  gratify- 
ing the  inclination  of  hia  childhood  for  the  sea.  Mr.  Jamdyce  had 
written  to  a  relation  of  the  fiimily,  a  great  Sir  Leicester  De<lloek, 
for  his  interest  in  Eichard'a  favour,  generally ;  and  Sir  Leicester 
had  replied  in  a  gracious  manner,  "  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
advance  the  prospects  of  the  young  gentleman  if  it  should  ever 
prove  to  be  within  his  power,  which  was  not  at  all  probable  — 
and  that  my  Lady  sent  her  comphments  to  the  young  gentleman 
(to  whom  she  perfectly  remembered  that  she  was  allied  by  remote 
consanguinity),  and  tnisted  that  he  would  over  do  his  du^  in  any 
honourable  profession  to  which  he  might  devote  himself." 

"So  I  apprehend  it's  pretty  clear,"  said  Eichanl  tn  me,  "that 
I  shall  have  to  work  my  own  way.  Never  mind  !  Plenty  of 
people  have  had  to  do  that  before  now,  and  have  done  it.  I  only 
wish  I  had  the  command  of  a  dipping  privateer,  te  be^n  with, 
and  could  carry  off  the  Chancellor  and  keep  him  on  short  allow- 
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ance  until  he  gave  judgment  in  our  cause.  He'd  find  himself 
growing  tliin,  if  he  didn't  look  sharp  ! " 

"With  a  buoyancy  and  hopeftdneas  and  a  gaiety  that  hardly  ever 
flagged,  Richard  had  a  carelesaneaa  in  his  cliaracter  that  quite  per- 
plexed me  —  principally  because  he  mistook  it,  in  such  a  very  odd 
way,  for  prudence.  It  entered  into  all  his  calculations  about 
money,  in  a  singular  manner,  which  I  ilon't  think  I  can  better 
explain  than  by  reverting  for  a  moment  to  our  loan  to  Mr.  Skim- 
pole, 

Mr.  Jamdyce  had  ascertained  the  amount,  either  from  Mr. 
Skimpole  himself  or  from  Coavinses,  and  had  placed  the  money 
in  my  hands  with  instructiouB  to  me  to  retmn  my  own  part  of  it 
and  hand  the  rest  to  Richard,  The  number  of  little  acta  of 
thoughtless  expenditure  which  Richard  justified  by  the  recovery 
of  his  ten  pounds,  and  the  number  of  times  he  taiked  to  me  as 
if  he  had  saved  or  realised  that  amount,  would  form  a  sum  in  simple 
a<ldition. 

"My  prudent  Mother  Hubbard,  why  not?"  he  said  to  me, 
when  he  wanted,  without  the  least  consideration,  to  bestow  five 
pounds  on  tlie  brickmaker.  "  I  made  ten  pounds,  clear,  out  of 
Coavinses'  business." 

"  How  was  that  ? "  said  I. 

"  Why,  I  got  rid  of  ten  pounds  which  I  was  quite  content  to 
get  rid  of,  and  never  expected  to  see  any  more.  You  don't  deny 
that!" 

"  No,"  said  I. 

"Very  well !     Then  I  came  into  possession  often  pounds^" 

"The  same  ten  pounds,"  I  hinted. 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it!"  returned  Richard.  "I 
have  got  ten  pounds  more  than  I  expected  to  have,  and  conse- 
quently I  can  E^ord  to  spend  it  without  being  particular." 

In  exactly  the  same  way,  when  he  was  persuatled  out  of  the 
sacrifice  of  these  five  pounds  by  being  convinced  that  it  would  do 
no  good,  he  carried  that  sum  to  his  ei«(Ut  and  drew  upon  it. 

"  Let  me  see  ! "  he  would  say.  "  I  saved  five  pounds  out  of 
the  brickmaker's  affair ;  so,  if  I  have  a  good  rattle  to  London  and 
back  in  a  post-chaise,  and  put  that  down  at  four  pounds,  I  shall 
have  saved  one.  And  it's  a  very  good  thing  to  save  one,  let  mt 
tell  you  :  a  penny  saved,  is  a  penny  got ! " 

I  believe  RicWd's  was  as  frank  and  generous  a  nature  as  there 
possibly  can  be.  He  was  ardent  and  brave,  and,  in  the  miflst  of 
all  his  wild  restlessness,  was  so  gentle,  that  I  knew  him  like  a 
brother  in  a  few  weeks.  His  gentleness  was  natural  to  him,  and 
would  have  shown  itself  abundantly,  even  without  Ada's  influence ; 
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but,  with  it,  he  became  one  of  the  most  winning  of  companions, 
always  m  ready  to  be  interested,  and  always  so  happy,  sanguine, 
and  light-hearted.  I  am  sure  that  I,  sitting  with  them,  and  walk- 
ing with  them,  sind  talliing  with  them,  and  notieing  from  day  to 
clay  how  tiiey  went  on,  falling  deeper  and  deeper  in  love,  and  say- 
ing nothing  about  it,  and  oaeh  shyly  thinking  that  this  love  ■was. 
the  greatest  of  secrets,  perbaps  not  yet  suspected  even  by  the 
other  —  I  am  sure  that  I  was  scarcely  leas  enchanted  than  they 
were,  and  scarcely  less  pleased  with  the  pretty  dream. 

We  ■were  going  on  in  this  way,  when  one  morning  at  breakfast 
Mr.  Jamdyce  received  a  letter,  and  looking  at  the  superscription 
said,  "  From  Boythom !  Aye,  aye ! "  and  opened  and  read  it  with 
evident  pleasure,  announcing  to  us,  in  a  parenthesis,  when  he  was 
about  half-way  through,  that  BoythoiTk  was  "coming  down"  on  a 
visit.  Bow,  who  was  Boythom?  we  all  thought.  And  I  dare 
say  we  all  thought,  too  —  I  am  sure  I  did,  for  one  —  would  Boy- 
thom at  fdl  interfere  with  what  was  going  forward ! 

"I  went  to  school  with  this  fellow,  Lawrence  Boythom,"  said 
Mr,  Jamdyce,  tapping  the  letter  as  he  laid  it  on  the  table,  "more 
than  five-and-forty  years  ago.  He  was  tlien  the  most  impetuous 
boy  in  the  world,  and  he  is  now  the  most  impetuous  man.  He 
was  then  the  loudest  boy  in  the  world,  and  he  is  now  the  loudest 
man.  He  was  then  the  heartiest  and  sturdiest  boy  in  the  world, 
and  he  is  now  the  heartiest  and  sturdiest  man.  Ue  is  a  tremen- 
dous fellow." 

"  In  stature,  sir  ? "  asked  Richard. 

"  Pretty  well,  Eick,  in  that  respect,"  said  Mr,  Jamdyce ;  "  being 
some  ten  years  older  than  I,  and  a  couple  of  inches  taller,  with  his 
head  thrown  back  like  an  old  soldier,  his  stalwart  cheat  squared, 
his  hands  like  a  clean  blacksmith's,  and  his  lungs !  —  there's  no 
simile  for  his  lungs.  Talking,  laughing,  or  snoring,  they  make  the 
beams  of  the  house  shake." 

As  Mr.  Jamdyce  sat  enjoying  the  image  of  Iiis  friend  Boythom, 
we  observed  the  fevourable  omen  that  there  was  not  the  least 
indication  of  any  change  in  the  wind. 

"  But  it's  the  inside  of  the  man,  the  warm  heart  of  the  man, 
the  passion  of  the  man,  the  fresh  blood  of  the  man,  Eiek  —  and 
Ada,  and  little  Cobweb  too,  for  you  are  all  interested  in  a  visitor ! 
—  that  I  speak  of,"  he  pursued.  "  His  language  is  as  sounilingas 
Ids  voice.  He  is  always  in  extremes ;  perpetually  in  the  sui>erla- 
tive  degree.  In  his  condemnation  he  is  all  ferocity.  You  might 
suppose  him  to  be  an  Ogre,  from  what  he  says;  and  I  believe  he 
has  the  reputation  of  one  with  some  people.  There  !  I  tell  you  no 
more  of  him  beforehand.     You  must  not  be  surprised  to  see  him 
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take  me  under  his  iJiuteution ;  for  he  has  never  forgotten  that  I 
was  a  low  boy  at  scliocd,  and  that  our  friendship  began  in  his 
knocking  two  of  my  head  tyrant's  teeth  out  (he  says  six)  before 
breakfast.  Boythoni  and  his  man,"  to  me,  "will  be  here  this 
afternoon,  my  dear." 

I  took  care  that  the  necessary  preparations  were  made  for  Mr, 
Boythom's  reception,  and  we  looked  forward  to  his  arrival  with 
some  curiosity.  The  afternoon  wore  away,  howerer,  and  he  did 
not  appear.  The  dinner-bour  arrived,  and  still  he  did  not  appear. 
The  dinner  was  put  back  an  hour,  and  we  were  sitting  round  the 
iire  with  no  light  but  the  blaze,  when  the  ball-door  suddenly  burst 
open,  and  the  hall  resounded  with  these  words,  uttered  with  the 
greatest  vehemence  and  in  a  stentorian  tone  : 

"We  have  been  misdirected,  Jamdyce,  by  a  most  abandoned 
ruffian,  who  told  us  to  take  the  turning  to  the  right  instead  of  to 
the  left.  He  is  the  most  intolerable  scoundrel  on  the  fiice  of  the 
earth.  His  father  must  have  been  a  most  consummate  vilLoin, 
ever  to  have  had  such  a  son,  I  would  have  that  fellow  shot  with- 
out the  least  remorse  !  " 

"  Did  he  do  it  on  purpose?"  Mr.  Jarndyce  inquired. 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  scoundrel  has  passed 
his  whole  existence  in  misdirecting  travellers  ! "  retumetl  the  other. 
"  By  my  soul,  I  thought  him  the  worst-looking  dog  1  had  ever 
beheld,  when  he  was  telling  me  to  take  the  turning  to  the  right. 
And  yet  I  stood  before  that  fellow  face  to  face,  and  didn't  knock 
bis  brains  out !  " 

"Teeth,  you  mean?"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  Mr.  Lawrence  Boytborn,  reaDy  making 
the  whole  house  vibrate.  "  What,  you  have  not  forgotten  it  yet ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  —  And  that  was  another  moat  consummate  vagabond  ! 
By  my  soul,  the  countenance  of  that  fellow,  when  lie  was  a  boy, 
was  the  blackest  image  of  perfidy,  cowardice,  and  cruelty  ever  set 
up  as  a  scarecrow  in  a  field  of  scoundrels.  If  I  were  to  meet  that 
most  unparalleled  despot  in  the  streets  to-morrow,  I  would  fell  him 
like  a  rotten  tree  !  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Jaiudyce.  "  Now,  will  you 
come  up-stajrs?" 

"By  my  soul,  Jarndyce,"  returned  his  guest,  who  seemed  to 
refer  to  his  watch,  "  if  yon  had  been  married,  I  would  have  turned 
back  at  the  garden^ate,  and  gone  away  to  the  remotest  summits 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  sooner  than  I  would  have  presented 
myself  at  this  unseasonable  Jiour." 

"Not  quite  so  far,  I  hope?"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce. 

"  By  my  life  and  honour,  yea ! "  cried  the  visitor.     "  I  wouldn't 
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be  guilty  of  the  audacious  insolence  of  keeping  a  lady  of  the  house 
waiting  all  this  time,  (or  any  earthly  consideration.  1  would  infi- 
nitely rather  destroy  myself —  infinitely  rather  ! " 

Talking  thus,  they  went  up-stairs ;  and  presently  we  hoard  him 
in  his  bed-room  thundering  "  Ha,  ha,  ha ! "  and  again  "  Ha,  ha,  ba ! " 
until  the  flattest  echo  in  the  neighbourhood  seemed  to  catch  the 
contagion,  and  to  laugh  as  enjoyiugly  as  he  did,  or  as  we  did  when 
we  heard  him  laugh. 

We  all  conceived  a  prepossession  in  his  favour;  for  there  was 
a  sterling  quality  in  this  laugh,  and  in  his  vigorous  healthy 
voice,  and  in  the  roundness  and  fulness  with  which  he  littered 
every  word  he  spoke,  and  in  the  very  fury  of  his  superlatives, 
which  seemed  to  go  oH'  like  blank  cannons  and  hurt  nothing.  But 
we  were  hardly  prepared  to  have  it  so  confirmed  by  his  aMjeaiunce, 
when  Mr.  Jamdyce  presented  him.  He  was  not  only  a  very  hand- 
some old  gentleman — upright  and  stalwart  as  he  bad  been  described 
to  us  —  with  a  massive  grey  head,  a  fine  composure  of  face  when 
silent,  a  figure  that  might  have  become  corpulent  but  for  his  being 
BO  continually  in  earnest  that  he  gave  it  no  rest,  and  a  chin  that 
might  have  subsided  into  a  double  chin  but  for  the  vehement 
emphasis  in  which  it  was  constantly  required  to  assist ;  but  he  was 
such  a  true  gentleman  in  his  manner,  so  chivalrouely  polite,  his  face 
was  lighted  by  a  smile  of  so  much  sweetness  and  tenderness,  and  it 
seemed  so  plain  that  he  had  nothing  to  hide,  but  showed  himself 
exactly  as  he  was  —  incapable  (as  Richanl  said)  of  anything  on  a 
limited  scale,  and  firing  away  with  those  blank  great  guns,  because 
he  carried  no  small  arms  whatever —  that  really  I  could  not  help 
looking  at  him  with  equal  pleasure  as  he  sat  at  dinner,  whether  he 
smilingly  conversed  with  Ada  and  me,  or  was  let.1  by  Mr.  Jamdyce 
into  some  great  volley  of  superlatives,  or  threw  up  his  head  like  a 
blood-hound,  and  gave  out  that  tremendous  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

"You  have  brought  your  bird  with  you,  I  suppose?"  said 
Mr.  Jamdyce. 

"  By  Heaven,  he  is  tlie  most  astonishing  bird  in  Europe  ! " 
replied  the  other.  "  He  is  the  most  wonderful  creature  !  I 
wouldn't  take  ten  thousand  guineas  for  that  bird.  I  have  left  an 
annuity  for  his  sole  support,  in  case  he  should  outlive  me.  He  is, 
in  sense  and  attachment,  a  phenomenon.  And  his  father  before 
bim  was  one  of  the  most  astonishing  birds  tliat  ever  lived ! " 

The  subject  of  this  laudation  was  a  very  little  canary,  who  was 
so  tame  that  he  was  brought  down  by  Mr.  Boythom's  man,  on  his 
forefinger,  and,  after  taking  a  gentle  flight  round  the  room,  alighted 
ou  his  master's  head.  To  heai'  Mr.  Boythoni  presently  expressing 
the  most  implacable  and  passionate  sentiments,  with  this  fra^e 
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mite  of  a  creature  quietly  perched  on  his  forehead,  was  to  liave  & 
good  illustration  of  his  character,  I  thought. 

"  By  my  soul,  Jamdyce,"  he  said,  very  gently  holding  up  a  bit 
of  bread  to  the  canary  to  peck  at,  "  if  I  were  in  youi  place,  I  would 
seize  every  Master  in  Chancery  by  the  throat  to-morrow  morning, 
and  ahake  him  until  his  money  rolled  out  of  hia  pockets,  and  hia 
bones  rattled  in  his  skin.  I  would  have  a  settlement  out  of  some- 
body, by  iair  means  or  by  foul.  If  you  would  empower  me  to  do 
it,  I  would  do  it  for  you  with  the  greatest  aatisfiiction  1 "  (All 
this  time,  the  very  araall  canary  was  eating  out  of  his  hand.) 

"I  tkank  you,  Lawrence,  but  the  suit  is  hardly  at  such  a  point 
at  present,"  returned  Mr.  Jamdyce,  laughing,  "  that  it  would  be 
greatly  advanced,  even  by  the  legal  process  of  shaking  the  Bench 
and  the  whole  Bar." 

"  There  never  was  such  an  infernal  cauldron  as  that  Ohancerj', 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  !  "  said  Mr.  Boythom.  "  Nothing  but  a 
mine  below  it  on  a  busy  day  in  term  time,  with  all  its  records, 
rules,  and  precedents  collected  in  it,  and  every  functionary  belong- 
ing to  it  also,  high  and  low,  upward  and  downward,  from  its  son 
the  Aecountant-General  to  its  father  the  Devil,  and  the  whole  blown 
to  atoms  with  ten  thousand  hundred-weight  of  gunpowder,  wouM 
reform  it  in  the  least ! " 

It  was  imposable  not  to  laugh  at  the  eneigetic  gravity  with 
which  he  recommended  this  strong  measure  of  reform.  When  we 
laughed,  he  threw  up  his  head,  and  shook  his  broad  chest,  and 
again  the  whole  country  seemed  to  echo  to  his  Ha,  ha,  ha !  It 
had  not  the  least  effect  in  disturbing  the  bird,  whose  sense  of 
security  was  complete ;  and  who  hopped  about  the  table  with  its 
quick  head  now  on  this  side  and  now  on  that,  turning  its  bright 
sudden  eye  on  its  master,  as  if  he  were  no  more  than  another 
bird. 

"  But  how  do  you  and  your  neighbour  get  on  about  th^isputcd 
right  of  way  t"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  "You  are  not  frt*  liont  the 
toils  of  the  law  yourself." 

"  The  fellow  has  brought  actions  against  me  for  trespass  and  I 
have  brought  actions  against  Mm  for  trespass,"  returned  Mr  Boy 
thorn.  "By  Heaven,  he  is  the  proudest  fellow  breathing  It  is 
morally  impossible  that  his  nanie  can  be  Sir  Leneiter  It  must 
be  Sir  Lucifer." 

"  Complimentary  to  our  distant  relation !  "  saiil  my  Guardian 
laughingly,  to  Ada  and  Richard. 

"  I  would  beg  Miss  Clare's  paixlon  and  Mr.  Carstone's  pardon, 
resumed  our  visitor,  "  if  I  were  not  reassured  by  seeing  in  the  fan 
fece  of  the  lady,  and  the  smile  of  the  gentleman   that  it  is  quite 
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unnecesaary,  auJ  tliat  they  keep  tliolr  distant  relation  at  a  comfort- 
able distance." 

"  Or  he  keeps  us,"  auggesteil  Ricliiiril. 

"  By  my  soul !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bojthom,  suddenly  firing  another 
volley,  "that  fellow  is,  and  his  father  was,  aiid  his  grandfather 
was,  the  most  stiff-necked,  arrogant,  imbecile,  pig-headed  numskull, 
ever,  by  some  inexplicable  mistake  of  Nature,  bora  in  any  station 
of  life  but  a  walking-stick's  !  The  whole  of  that  femUy  are  the 
most  solenmly  conceited  and  consummate  blockheads  !  —  But  it's 
no  matter ;  lie  should  not  shut  up  my  path  if  he  w^ere  fifty  baro- 
nets melted  into  one,  and  living  in  a  hundred  Chesney  Wolda,  one 
within  another,  like  the  ivory  balls  in  a  Chinese  carving.  The 
fellow,  by  his  agent,  or  secretary,  or  somebody,  writes  to  me,  '  Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence Boythorn,  and  has  to  call  his  attention  to  the  &ct  that  the 
green  pathway  by  the  old  parsonage-house,  now  the  property  of 
Mr.  Lawrence  Boythorn,  is  Sir  Leicester's  right  of  way,  being  in 
fact  a  portion  of  the  park  of  Chesney  Wold  ;  and  that  Sir  Leicester 
finds  it  convenient  to  close  up  thesame.'  I  write  to  the  follow, 
'  Mr.  Lawrence  Boythorn  presents  his  compliments  to  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock,  Baronet,  and  has  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  lie 
tot^ly  denies  the  whole  of  Sir  Leicester  Dedloek's  positions  on 
eveiy  possible  subject,  mid  has  to  add,  in  reference  to  closing  up 
the  pathway,  that  he  will  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who  may  under- 
take to  do  it.'  The  fellow  sends  a  most  abandoned  villain  with 
one  eye,  to  construct  a  gateway.  I  play  npon  that  execrable  scoun- 
drel with  a  fire-engine,  until  the  breath  is  nearly  driven  out  of  his 
body.  The  fellow  erects  a  gate  in  the  night.  I  cJiop  it  down  and 
bum  it  in  the  morning.  He  sends  his  myrmidons  to  come  over 
the  fence,  and  pass  and  repass.  I  catch  them  in  humane  man- 
traps, fire  split  peas  at  their  legs,  play  upon  them  with  the  engine 
—  resolve  to  free  mankind  from  the  insupportable  burden  of  the 
existence  of  those  lurking  rulfians.  He  brings  actions  for  trespass ; 
I  bring  actions  for  trespass.  He  brings  actions  for  assault  and 
battery ;  I  defend  them,  and  continue  to  assault  and  hatter.  Ha, 
ha,  ha ! " 

To  hear  him  say  all  this  with  unimaginable  energy,  one  might 
have  thought  him  the  angriest  of  mankind.  To  see  him,  at  the 
very  same  time,  looking  at  the  bird  now  perched  upon  his  thumb, 
and  softly  smoothing  its  feathers  with  his  forefinger,  one  might 
have  thought  him  the  gentlest.  To  hear  him  laugh,  and  see  the 
broad  good-nature  of  his  face  then,  one  might  liave  supposed  that 
he  liad  not  a  care  in  the  world,  or  a  dispute,  or  a  dislike,  but  that 
his  whole  existence  was  a  summer  joke. 
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"  No,  DO,"  he  said,  "  no  closing  up  of  my  paths,  by  any  Dwlioek ! 
Though  I  willingly  coufeas,"  here  ho  softened  in  a,  moment,  "  that 
Lady  Dedlock  is  the  most  accomplished  lady  in  the  world,  to  whom 
I  would  do  any  homage  that  a  plain  gentleman,  and  no  baronet 
with  a  head  seven  hundred  yeais  thick,  may.  A  man  who  joined 
his  regiment  at  twenty,  and,  within  a  week,  challenged  the  most 
imperious  and  presumptuous  coxcomb  of  a  commanding  officer  that 
ever  drew  the  breath  of  life  through  a  tight  waist — and  got  broke 
for  it  —  ia  not  the  man  to  be  walked  over,  by  all  the  Sir  Lucifers, 
dead  or  alive,  locked  or  imlocked.     Ha,  ha,  ha  I " 

"  Nor  the  man  to  allow  his  junior  to  be  walked  ovei',  either ! " 
said  my  Guardian. 

"  Most  assuredly  not ! "  said  Mr.  Boythom,  clapping  him  on  the 
shoulder  with  an  air  of  protection,  that  had  something  serious  in 
it,  thoi^h  he  laughed.  "  He  will  stand  by  the  low  boy,  always. 
Jamdyce,  you  may  rely  upon  him  !  But,  speaking  of  this  trespass 
—  with  apologies  to  Miss  Clare  and  Miss  Summerson  for  the  length 
at  which  I  have  pursued  so  diy  a  subject  —  is  there  nothing  for 
me  from  your  men,  Kenge  and  Carboy  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,  Esther  ? "  said  Mr.  Jamdyce. 

"  Nothing,  Guardian." 

"  Much  obliged  1 "  said  Mr.  Boythorn.  "  Had  no  need  to  ask, 
after  even  my  slight  experience  of  Miss  Summerson's  forethought 
for  every  one  about  her."  (They  all  encouraged  me ;  they  were 
determined  to  do  it.)  "  I  inquired  because,  coming  from  I^ncoln- 
shire,  I  of  course  have  not  yet  been  in  town,  and  I  thought  some 
letters  mi^t  have  been  sent  down  here,  I  dare  say  they  will 
report  progress  to-morrow  morning." 

I  saw  him  so  often,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  which  passed 
very  pleasantly,  contemplate  Richard  and  Aila  with  an  interest  and 
a  satisfaction  that  made  bis  fine  face  remarkably  agreeable  as  he 
sat  at  a  little  distance  from  the  piano  listening  to  the  music  —  and 
he  had  small  occasion  to  tell  us  that  he  was  passionately  fond  of 
music,  for  his  fece  showed  it  —  that  I  asked  my  Guardian,  as  we 
sat  at  the  backgammon  board,  whether  Mr.  Boythorn  had  ever  been 
married. 

"No,"  said  he.     "No." 

"  But  he  meant  to  be !  "  said  I. 

"  How  did  you  find  that  out  "i "  he  returned,  with  a  smile. 

"  Why,  Guardian,"  I  explained,  not  mthout  reddening  a  little 
at  hazarding  what  was  in  my  thoughts,  "  there  ia  aometliing  so 
tender  in  his  manner,  after  all,  and  he  is  so  very  courtly  and  gentle 
to  us,  and  —  " 

Mr.  Jamdyce  directed  his  eyes  to  where  be  was  sitting,  as  I 
have  just  deBcribod  him. 
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"  You  ai'e  right,  little  woman,"  he  answered.  "  He  was  all  but 
married,  once.     Long  ago.     And  once." 

"Did  the  lady  die r' 

"  No  —  but  ^e  died  to  him.  That  time  has  had  its  influence 
on  all  his  later  life.  Would  you  suppose  him  to  have  a  head  and 
a  beart  ftill  of  romance  yet  J  " 

"  I  think,  Guardian,  1  might  have  supposed  so.  But  it  is  easy 
to  say  that,  when  you  have  told  me  so." 

"  He  has  never  eiiice  been  what  he  might  liave  been,"  eaiil  Mi". 
Jamdyce,  "and  now  you  see  him  in  his  age  with  no  one  near  him 
but  his  servant,  and  his  little  yellow  friend.  —  It's  your  throw, 
my  dear ! " 

I  felt,  ffom  my  Guardian's  manner,  that  beyond  this  poiut  I 
could  not  pursue  the  sulyect  without  changing  the  wind.  I  there- 
fore forbore  to  ask  any  further  questions.  I  was  interested,  but 
not  curious.  I  thought  a  little  while  about  this  old  love  story  in 
the  night,  when  I  was  awakened  by  Mr.  Boythom's  lusty  snoring  ; 
and  I  tried  to  do  that  very  difficult  thing  —  imagine  old  people 
young  again,  and  invested  with  the  graces  of  youth.  But  I  fell 
asleep  before  I  liad  succeeded,  and  dreamed  of  the  days  when  I 
lived  in  my  godmother's  house.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  such  subjects,  to  know  whether  it  is  at  all  remarkable  that  I 
almost  always  dreamed  of  that  period  of  my  life. 

With  the  morning,  there  came  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Kenge  and 
Carboy  to  Mr.  Boythom,  informing  him  that  one  of  their  clerks 
would  widt  upon  him  at  noon.  As  it  was  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  I  paid  the  bills,  and  added  up  my  books,  and  made  all  the 
household  affurs  as  compact  as  possible,  I  remained  at  home  wiiile 
Mr.  Janidyce,  Ada,  and  Richard,  took  advantage  of  a  very  fiuc 
day  to  make  a  little  excursion.  Mr.  Boythom  was  to  wait  for 
Kenge  and  Carboy's  clerk,  and  then  was  to  go  on  foot  to  meet 
them  on  thdr  return. 

Well !  I  was  full  of  business,  examining  tradesmen's  books,  add- 
ing up  columns,  paying  money,  filing  receipts,  and  I  dare  say 
mating  a  great  bustle  about  it,  when  Mr.  Guppy  was  announced 
and  shown  in.  I  had  had  some  idea  that  the  clerk  who  was  to  be 
sent  down,  might  be  the  young  gentleman  who  had  met  me  at  the 
coach-office ;  and  I  was  glad  to  see  him,  because  he  was  associated 
with  my  present  happiness. 

I  scarcely  knew  him  again,  he  was  so  uncommonly  smart.  He 
had  an  entirely  new  suit  of  glossy  clothes  on,  a  shining  hat,  lilac- 
kid  gloves,  a  neckerchief  of  a  variety  of  colours,  a  large  hot-house 
flower  in  liia  button-hole,  and  a  thick  gold  ring  on  liis  little  finger. 
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Besides  which,  he  quite  scented  the  dining-room  with  bear's-greas* 
and  other  periumery.  He  looked  at  me  with  an  attention  that 
quite  confused  me,  when  I  begged  him  to  take  a  seat  untU  the 
serrajit  should  return ;  and  as  he  sat  there,  crossing  and  uncrossing 
his  legs  in  a  corner,  ond  I  askeil  him  if  he  had  liad  a  pleasant 
ride,  and  hoped  that  Mr.  Kenge  was  well,  I  never  looked  at  him, 
but  I  found  him  looking  at  me,  in  the  same  acnitiniaing  and 
curious  way. 

When  the  request  was  brought  to  him  that  he  would  go  up- 
stairs to  Mr.  Boythom'a  room,  I  mentioned  that  he  woidd  iind 
lunch  prepared  for  him  when  he  came  down,  of  which  Mr.  Jam- 
dyce  hoped  he  would  partake.  He  said  with  some  embarraasment, 
holding  the  handle  of  the  door,  "  Shall  I  have  the  honour  of  find- 
ing you  here,  miss t"  I  replied  yes,  I  should  be  there ;  and  he 
went  out  with  a  bow  and  another  look. 

I  thought  him  only  awkward  and  shy,  for  he  was  evidently 
much  embarrassed ;  and  I  fancied  that  tlie  best  thing  I  could  do, 
would  be  to  wait  until  I  saw  that  he  had  everything  he  wanted, 
and  then  to  leave  him  to  himself.  The  lunch  was  soon  brought, 
but  it  remaineil  for  some  time  on  the  table.  The  interview  with 
Mr.  Boythoni  was  a  long  one  —  and  a  stormy  one  too,  I  should 
think ;  for,  although  his  room  was  at  some  distance,  I  heard  his 
loud  voice  rising  every  now  and  then  like  a  high  wind,  and  evi- 
dently blowing  perfect  broadsides  of  denunciation. 

At  last  Mr.  Guppy  came  back,  looking  something  the  worse  for 
the  conference.  "My  eye,  miss,"  he  stud  in  a  low  voice,  "  lie's  a 
Tartar ! " 

"  Pray  ta.ke  some  refreshment,  sir,"  said  I. 

Mr.  Guppy  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  began  neiTously  sharpen- 
ing the  carving-knife  on  the  carving-fork ;  still  looking  at  mo  (as  I 
felt  quite  sure  without  looking  at  him),  in  the  same  unusual  man- 
ner. The  sharpening  lasted  so  long  that  at  last  I  felt  a  kind  of 
obligation  on  me  to  raise  my  eyes,  in  order  that  I  might  break 
the  spell  under  which  he  seemed  to  labour,  of  not  being  able  to 
leave  off. 

He  immediately  looked  at  the  dish,  and  began  to  carve. 

"  What  will  you  take  yourself  miss  ?  You'll  take  a  morsel  of 
something?  " 

"  No,  thank  yow,"  said  I. 

"  Shan't  I  give  you  a  piece  of  nuythiiig  nt  all,  miss  1 "  said  Mr. 
Ouppy,  hurriedly  drinking  off  a  glass  of  wine. 

"Nothing,  thank  you,"  saL<l  I.  "I  have  only  waited  to  see 
that  you  have  everytl»ing  you  want.  Is  there  anything  I  can 
order  for  you  1 " 
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"  No,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  miss,  I'm  sure.  I've  every- 
thing tbat  I  can  require  to  make  me  comfortable  —  at  least  I  — 
not  coinfurtable  —  I'm  never  that ;  "  lie  drauk  off  two  more  glasses 
of  wiiie,  one  after  another. 

I  thought  I  had  better  go. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss  ! "  said  Mr,  Guppy,  rising,  when  he 
saw  me  rise.  "  But  would  you  allow  me  the  favour  of  a  minute's 
private  conversation  ^ " 

Not  knowii^  what  to  say,  I  sat  down  again. 

"Wliat  follows  is  without  prejudice,  miss?"  siiid  My.  Guppy, 
anxiously  bringing  a  chair  towards  my  table. 

"  I  don't  understand  what  yon  mean,"  said  1,  wonderiug. 

"  It's  one  of  our  law  terms,  miss.  Yon  won't  make  any  use  of 
it  to  my  detriment,  at  Kenge  and  Carboy's,  or  elsewliere.  If  our 
conversation  shouldn't  lead  to  anything,  I  am  to  be  as  I  was,  and 
am  not  to  be  prejudiced  in  my  situation  or  worldly  prospects.  In 
short,  it's  in  total  confidence." 

"  I  am  at  a  loss,  sir,"  said  I,  "  to  imagine  what  yon  can  have  to 
conimnuieate  in  total  confidence  to  me,  whom  you  have  never  seen 
but  once ;  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  you  any  injury." 

"Thank  you,  miss.  I'm  sure  of  it  —  ttiat's  quite  sufficient." 
All  this  time  Mr.  Guppy  wjis  either  planing  his  forehead  with  his 
handkerchief,  or  tightly  nibbing  the  pabn  of  his  left  hand  with  the 
palm  of  his  right.  "  If  you  would  excuse  my  taking  another  glass 
of  wine,  miss,  I  think  it  might  assist  me  in  getting  on,  without  a 
continual  choke  that  cannot  fail  to  be  mutually  unpleasant." 

He  did  so,  and  came  back  again.  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
moving  well  behind  my  table. 

"  Yon  wouldn't  allow  me  to  offer  you  one,  woidd  you,  miss  1 " 
said  Mr.  Guppy,  apparently  refreshetl. 

"  Not  any,"  said  I. 

"Not  half  a  glass?"  said  Mr.  Guppy;  "quarter?  No!  Then, 
to  proceed.  My  present  salary.  Miss  Summerson,  at  Kenge  and 
Carboy's,  is  two  pound  a  week.  When  I  firet  had  the  happiness 
of  looking  upon  you,  it  was  one-flfteen,  and  had  stood  at  that  figure 
for  a  lengthened  peiiod.  A  rise  of  five  has  since  taken  pkce,  anil 
a  further  rise  of  five  is  guaranteed  at  the  expiration  of  a  tenu  not 
exceeding  twelve  months  from  the  present  date.  My  motlier  has 
a  little  property,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  small  life  annuity ; 
upon  which  she  lives  in  an  independent  though  unassuming  man- 
ner, ui  the  Old  Street  Koad.  She  is  eminently  calculated  for  a 
mother-in-law.  She  never  interferes,  is  all  for  peace,  and  her  dis- 
position easy.  She  has  her  failings  —  as  who  has  not  t  —  but  I 
never  knew  her  do  it  when  compajiy  was  present ;  at  whi'.-h  time 
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you  may  freely  trust  her  with  wiuea,  spirits,  or  malt  liquors.  My 
own  abode  is  lodgings  at  Peuton  Place,  Pentouville.  It  is  lowly, 
but  airy,  open  at  the  back,  and  coiwidered  one  of  the  'ealthiest 
outlets.  Miss  Sununerson  !  In  the  mildest  language,  I  adore  you. 
Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  allow  me  (as  I  may  say)  to  file  a  dec- 
laration —  to  make  an  offer ! " 

Mr.  Quppy  went  down  on  liis  knees.  I  was  well  behind  my 
table,  and  not  much  frightened,  I  said,  "  Get  up  from  that  ridicu- 
lous position  immediately,  sir,  or  you  will  oblige  me  to  break  my 
impMed  promise  and  ring  the  bell ! " 

"  Hear  me  out,  jniss  ! "  said  Mr.  Guppy,  folding  his  bands. 

"I  cannot  consent  to  hear  another  word,  sir,"  I  returned,  "unless 
you  get  up  from  the  carpet  directly,  and  go  and  sit  down  at  the 
table,  as  you  ought  to  do  if  you  have  any  sense  at  all." 

He  looked  piteously,  but  slowly  rose  and  did  so. 

"Yet  what  a  mockery  it  is,  miss,"  he  said,  with  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  shaking  his  head  at  me  in  a  melancholy  manner  over 
the  tray,  "to  be  stationed  behind  food  at  sudi  a  moment.  The 
soul  recoils  from  food  at  such  a  moment,  miss." 

"  I  beg  you  to  conclude,"  said  I ;  "  you  have  asked  me  to  hear 
you  out,  and  I  beg  you  to  conclude." 

"I  will,  miss,"  said  Mr.  Guppy.  "As  I  love  and  honour,  so 
likewise  I  obey.  Would  that  I  could  make  Thee  the  subject  uf 
that  vow,  before  the  shrine ! " 

"That  is  quite  impossible,"  smd  I,  "and  entirely  out  of  the 
question." 

"I  am  aware,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  leaning  forward  over  the  ti-ay, 
and  regarding  me,  as  I  again  strangely  felt,  though  my  eyes  were 
not  directed  to  him,  with  his  late  latent  look,  "  I  am  aware  that  in 
a  worldly  point  of  view,  according  to  aO  appearances,  my  offer  is  a 
poor  one.  But,  Miss  Summerson  !  Angel !  —  No,  don't  ring  1  —  I 
have  been  brought  up  in  a  sharp  school,  and  am  accustomed  to  a 
variety  of  general  practice.  Though  a  young  man,  I  Lave  ferreted 
out  evidence,  got  up  cases,  and  seen  lots  of  life.  Blest  with  your 
hand,  what  means  might  I  not  find  of  advancing  your  interest-s, 
and  pushing  your  fortunes !  What  might  I  not  get  to  know, 
nearly  concerning  you  ?  I  know  nothing  now,  certainly ;  but  what 
might  I  not,  if  I  had  your  confidence,  and  you  set  me  on  ? " 

I  told  him  that  he  addressed  my  interest,  or  what  he  supposed 
to  be  my  interest,  quite  as  unsuccessfully  as  he  addressed  my  incli- 
nation ;  and  he  would  now  understand  ttiat  I  requested  him,  if  he 
pleased,  to  go  away  immediately. 

"Cruel  miss,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  "hear  but  another  word!  I 
think  you  must  have  seen  that  I  was  stru<k  ivith  those  charms,  on 
the  day  when  I  waited  at  the  Wli;  ti  rjillei      T  tliuik  you  must 
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have  remarked  that  I  oould  not  forbear  a  tribute  to  tlia«!  charms 
when  I  put  np  the  steps  of  the  'ackncj-coauh.  It  was  a  feebie 
tritiute  to  Thee,  but  it  was  well  meant.  Tliy  image  has  ever  since 
been  fixed  in  my  breast.  I  have  walked  up  and  down,  of  an  even- 
ing, opposite  Jellyby's  house,  only  to  look  upon  the  bricks  tiaat 
once  cont^ned  Thee.  Tliia  out  of  to-day,  quite  an  unnecessary  out 
80  far  as  the  attendance,  which  was  its  pretended  object,  went,  was 
plamied  by  me  done  for  Thee  alone.  If  I  speak  of  interest,  it  is 
only  to  recommend  myself  and  my  respectful  wretchednefls.  Love 
was  before  it,  and  is  before  it." 

"  I  should  be  pained,  Mr.  Guppy,"  said  I,  rising  and  putting  my 
hand  upon  the  bell-rope,  "  to  do  you,  or  any  one  who  was  sincere, 
the  injustice  of  slighting  any  honest  feeling,  however  disagreeably 
expressed.  If  you  have  really  meant  to  give  me  a  proof  of  your 
good  opinion,  though  ill-timed  and  mispkced,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
thank  yon.  I  have  very  little  reason  to  be  proud,  and  I  ara  not 
proud.  I  hope,"  I  think  I  added,  without  very  well  knowing  what 
1  said,  "that  you  will  now  go  away  as  if  yon  had  never  been  so 
exceedingly  foolish,  and  attend  to  Messrs.  Kenge  and  Carboy's 
business." 

"  Half  a  minute,  miss  !  "  cried  Mr.  Guppy,  checking  me  as  I  was 
about  to  ring.     "  This  has  been  without  prejudice  ? " 

"  1  will  never  mention  it,"  s^d  I,  "  unless  you  should  give  me 
future  occasion  to  do  so." 

"  A  quarter  of  a  minute,  miss  !  In  ease  you  should  think  better 
—  at  any  time,  however  distant,  that's  no  consequence,  for  my 
feelings  can  never  alter  —  of  anything  I  have  said,  particularly 
what  might  I  not  do  —  Mr.  William  Guppy,  cighty^even,  Pentnn 
Place,  or,  if  removed,  or  dead  (of  blighted  hopes  or  anything  of  that 
sort),  care  of  Mrs.  Guppy,  three  hundred  and  two.  Old  Street  Road, 
will  be  sufficient." 

I  rang  the  bell,  the  servant  came,  and  Mr.  Guppy,  laying  his 
written  card  ujwn  the  table,  and  mating  a  dejected  bow,  departed. 
Raising  my  eyes  as  he  went  out,  I  once  more  saw  him  looking  at 
me  after  he  had  i>assed  the  door. 

I  sat  there  for  anotlier  hour  or  more,  finishing  my  books  and  jwiy- 
ments,  and  getting  through  plenty  of  business.  Then,  I  arrangetl 
my  desk,  and  put  everything  away,  and  was  so  composed  and  cheer- 
ful that  I  thought  I  had  quite  dismissed  this  unexpecteil  inci<lcnt. 
But,  when  I  went  up-stairs  to  my  own  room,  I  surpriseil  myself  by 
beginning  to  laugh  about  it,  and  then  surprised  myself  still  more  by 
beginning  to  cry  about  it.  In  short,  I  was  in  a  flutter  for  a  little 
while ;  and  felt  as  if  an  old  chord  had  been  more  coarsely  touched 
than  it  ever  had  been  since  the  days  of  the  dear  old  doll,  long  buried 
in  the  garden. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   LAW-WRTTEK. 

On  the  eastern  borders  of  Chancery  Lane,  that  is  to  say,  more 
particularly  in  Cook's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Mr.  Snagaby,  Law- 
Stationer,  pursues  his  lawful  calling.  In  the  shade  of  Cook's  Court, 
at  moat  timea  a  shady  place,  Mr.  Snagsby  has  dealt  in  all  sorte  of 
blank  forms  of  legal  process ;  in  skins  and  rolls  of  pardtment ;  in 
paper— foolscap,  brief,  draft,  brown,  white,  whitey-brown,  and 
blotting;  iu  stamps;  in  office-quills,  pens,  ink,  Indiartubber,  pounce, 
pins,  pencils,  sealing-wax,  and  wafers ;  in  red  tape  and  green  ferret ; 
in  pocket-books,  almanacks,  diaries,  and  law  lists ;  in  string  boxes, 
rulers,  inkstands  —  glass  and  leaden,  pen-knives,  scissors,  bodkins, 
and  other  small  offlce-cutlery ;  in  short,  in  articles  too  numerous  to 
mention ;  ever  since  he  was  out  of  his  time,  and  went  into  partner- 
ship witli  Peffer.  On  that  occasion.  Cook's  Court  was  in  a  manner 
revolutionised  by  the  new  inscription  in  fresh  psunt,  Peffer  and 
Snagsby,  displacing  the  time-honoured  and  not  easily  to  be  deci- 
phered legend,  Peffek,  only.  For  smoke,  which  is  the  London 
ivy,  had  so  wreathed  itself  round  Peffer's  name,  and  clung  to  his 
dwelling-place,  that  the  afl'ectionate  parasite  quite  overpowered  the 
parent  tree. 

Peffer  is  never  seen  in  Cook's  Court  now.  He  is  not  expected 
there,  for  he  has  been  recumbent  this  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  with  the  waggons  and  hack- 
ney-coaches roaring  past  him,  all  the  day  and  half  the  nigiit,  like 
one  great  dragon.  K  he  over  steal  forth  when  the  dragon  is  at 
rest,  tj]  air  himself  again  in  Cook's  Court,  uiitO  admonished  to 
return  by  the  crowing  of  the  sanguine  cock  in  the  cellar  at  the  little 
dairy  in  Cursitor  Street,  whose  ideas  of  daylight  it  would  be  curious 
to  ascertMu,  since  he  knows  from  his  personal  observation  next  to 
nothing  about  it  —  if  Peffer  ever  do  revisit  the  pale  glimpses  of 
Cook's  Court,  which  no  law-stationer  in  the  trade  can  possibly  deny, 
he  comes  invisibly,  and  no  one  is  the  worse  or  wiser. 

In  his  lifetime,  and  likewise  in  the  period  of  Snagsby's  "  time  " 
of  seven  long  years,  there  dwelt  with  Peffer,  in  the  same  law- 
stationering  premises,  a  niece  —  a  short,  shrewd  niece,  something 
too  violently  compressed  about  the  waist,  and  with  a  sharp  nose 
like  a  sharp  autumn  evening,  inclining  to  be  frosty  towards  the  end. 
The  Cook's-CourtJers  had  a  rumour  flying  among  them,  that  the 
mother  of  this  niece  did,  in  her  daughter's  childhood,  moved  by  too 
jealous  a  solicitude  that  her  figure  shoidd  approach  perfection,  lace 
her  up  every  morning  with  her  maternal  foot  agsunst  the  bed-post 
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for  n,  stronger  iiolii  iiiid  piirchsise ;  and  iurtlior,  tkat  she  cxliLbitud 
internally  piuts  of  vinegar  and  lemon-juice :  which  acids,  they  held, 
had  mountetl  to  the  nose  and  temper  of  the  patient.  With  which- 
soever of  the  many  tongues  of  Humour  this  frothy  report  originated, 
it  either  never  reached,  or  never  influenced,  the  ears  of  young 
Snagsby ;  who,  having  wooed  and  won  its  fair  subject  on  his  arrival 
at  man's  estate,  ent«i-ed  into  two  partnerehips  at  once.  So  now,  in 
Cook's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  Mr.  Snagsby  and  the  niece  are  one ; 
and  the  niece  still  cherishes  her  figure  —  which,  however  tastea  may 
differ,  is  unquestionably  so  fer  precious,  that  there  is  mighty  little 
of  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snagsby  are  not  only  one  bone  and  one  flesh,  but, 
to  the  neighbours'  thinking,  one  voice  too.  That  voice,  appearing 
to  proceed  from  Mrs.  Snagsby  alone,  is  heard  in  Coot's  Court  very 
often.  Mr.  Snagsby,  otherwise  than  as  he  finds  expression  through 
these  dulcet  tones,  ia  rarely  heard.  He  is  a  mild,  bald,  timid  man, 
with  a  shining  head,  and  a  scrubby  clump  of  black  Mr  sticking 
out  at  the  back.  He  tends  to  meekness  and  obesity.  As  he 
stands  at  his  door  in  Cook's  Court,  in  his  grey  shop-coat  and  black 
calico  sleeves,  looking  up  at  the  clouds  ;  or  stands  behind  a  desk  in 
his  dark  shop,  with  a  heavy  flat  ruler,  snipping  and  slicing  at  sheep- 
skin, in  company  with  his  two  'prentices ;  he  is  emphatically  a  re- 
tiring and  unassuming  man.  From  beneath  his  feet,  at  such  times, 
!ks  from  a  shrill  ghost  unquiet  in  its  grave,  there  frequently  arise 
complainings  and  lamentations  in  the  voice  ah-eady  mentioned ;  and 
haply,  on  some  occasions,  when  these  reach  a  sharper  pitch  than 
usual,  Mr.  Snagsby  mentions  to  the  'prentices,  "  I  think  my  little 
woman  is  a  giving  it  to  Ouster  I  " 

This  proper  name,  so  used  by  Mr.  Snagsby,  has  before  now 
sharpened  the  wit  of  the  Cook's-Courtiers  to  remark  that  it  ought 
to  be  the  name  of  Mrs.  Snagsby ;  seeing  that  she  might  with  great 
force  and  expression  be  termed  a  Guster,  in  compliment  to  her 
stormy  character.  It  is,  however,  the  possession,  and  the  only  pos- 
session, except  fifty  shillings  per  annum  and  a  very  sm^  box  in- 
differently filled  with  clothing,  of  a  lean  young  woman  from  a 
workhouse  {by  some  supposed  to  have  been  christened  Augusta); 
who,  although  she  was  fitrmed  or  contracted  for,  during  her  grow- 
ing time,  by  an  amiable  beneiactor  of  his  species  resident  at  Tooting, 
and  cannot  fail  to  have  been  developed  under  the  most  fevourable 
circumstances,  "  liaa  fits  "  —  which  the  parish  can't  account  for. 

Guster,  really  aged  three  or  four  and  twenty,  but  looking  a  round 
ten  years  older,  goes  cheap  with  this  unaccountable  drawback  of 
fits;  and  is  so  apprehensive  of  being  returned  on  the  hands  of  her 
patron  saint,  that  except  when  she  is  found  with  her  head  in  tht 
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pail,  or  the  sink,  or  the  copper,  or  the  flinner,  or  anything  else  that 
happens  to  be  near  her  at  the  time  of  her  seizure,  she  is  aJways  at 
work.  She  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  parents  and  giiaiilians  of  the 
'prentices,  who  feel  that  there  is  little  danger  of  lier  inspiring  ten- 
der emotions  in  the  breast  of  youth ;  she  is  a  satisfaction  t»  Mrs. 
Snagsby,  who  can  always  find  limit  with  her ;  she  ia  a  satisfaction 
to  Mr.  Snagsby,  who  thinks  it  a  charity  to  keep  her.  The  Law- 
stationer's  establishment  is,  in  Ouster's  eyes,  a  Temple  of  plenty  anil 
splendour.  She  believes  the  little  drawing-room  up-stairs,  always 
kept,  as  one  may  say,  with  its  hair  in  papers  and  its  pinafore  on, 
to  be  the  most  elegant  apartment  in  Christ«ndom.  The  view  it 
commands  of  Cook's  Court  at  one  end  (not  to  mention  a  squint 
into  Oursitor  Street),  and  of  Coavinses'  the  sheriiFs  officer's  back- 
yard at  the  other,  she  regards  as  a  prospect  of  unequalled  beauty. 
The  portraits  it  displays  in  oil  —  and  plenty  of  it  too  —  of  Mr. 
Snagsby  looking  at  Mrs.  Snagsby,  and  of  Mrs.  Snagsby  looking  at 
Mr.  Snagsby,  are  in  her  eyes  as  achievements  of  Eaphael  or  Titian. 
Gruster  has  some  recompenses  for  her  many  privations. 

Mr.  Snagsby  refers  everything  not  in  the  practical  mysteries  of 
the  business  to  Mrs,  Snagsby.  She  manages  the  money,  reproaches 
the  Tax-gatherers,  appoints  the  times  and  places  of  devotion  on 
Sundays,  licenses  Mr.  Snagsby's  entertainments,  and  acknowlec^s 
no  responsibiUty  as  to  what  she  thinks  fit  to  provide  for  dinner ; 
insomuch  that  she  is  the  high  standani  of  comparison  among  the 
neighbouring  wives,  a  long  way  down  Chancery  Lane  on  both  sides, 
and  even  out  in  Holbom,  who,  in  any  domestic  passages  of  arms, 
habitually  call  upon  their  husbands  to  look  at  the  difference  between 
their  (the  wives')  position  and  Mrs.  Snagsby's,  and  their  (the  hus- 
bands') behaviour  and  Mr.  Snagsby's,  Rumour,  always  flying,  bat- 
like, about  Cook's  Court,  and  skimming  in  and  out  at  everybxly's 
windows,  does  say  that  Mre.  Snagsby  is  jealous  and  inquisitive; 
and  that  Mr.  Snagsby  is  sometimes  vrorried  out  of  house  and  home, 
and  that  if  he  had  the  spirit  of  a  mouse  he  wouldn't  stand  it.  It 
is  even  observed,  that  the  wives  who  quote  him  to  their  self-willed 
husbands  as  a  shining  example,  in  reality  look  down  upon  him ; 
and  that  nobody  does  so  mth  greater  superciliousness  than  one 
particular  lady,  whose  lord  is  more  than  suspected  of  laying  his 
umbrella  on  her  as  an  instrument  of  correction.  But  these  vague 
whisperings  may  arise  from  Mr,  Snagsby's  being,  in  his  way,  rather 
a  mwiitative  and  poetical  man ;  loving  to  walk  in  Staple  Inn  in  the 
summer  time,  and  to  observe  how  coimtrifled  the  sparrows  and  the 
leaves  are ;  ^so  to  lounge  about  the  Rolls  Yard  of  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  to  remark  (if  in  good  spirits)  that  there  were  old  times 
once,  and  that  you'd  find  a  stone  coffin  or  two,  now,  under  that 
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cliapei,  he'il  be  biiiiml,  if  you  was  to  dig  for  it.  He  solaues  his 
imagination,  too,  by  thinking  of  the  many  Chancellors  and  Vires, 
and  Masters  of  the  Rolls,  who  are  deceased ;  and  he  gets  such  a 
flavour  of  the  country  out  of  telling  tho  two  'prentices  how  he  has 
heard  say  that  a  brook  "as  clear  as  crystial"  once  ran  right  down 
the  middle  of  Holbont,  when  Turnstile  really  was  a  turnstile,  lead- 
ing slap  away  mto  the  meadows — ^gets  such  a  flavour  of  the 
country  out  of  this,  tliat  he  never  wants  to  go  there. 

The  day  is  closing  in  and  the  gas  is  lighted,  but  is  not  yet  fully 
eftective,  tor  it  ih  not  quite  dark.  Mr.  Snagsby  standing  at  his 
shop-door  looking  up  at  the  clouds,  sees  a  crow,  who  is  out  late, 
sMm  westward  over  the  leaden  slice  of  sky  belonging  to  Cook's 
Court.  The  crow  flies  straight  across  Chancery  Lane  and  Lincoln's 
Inn  Carden,  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Here,  in  a  large  house,  formerly  a  house  of  state,  lives  Mr. 
Tulkinghoni.  It  is  let  ofl'  in  sets  of  chambers  now ;  and  in  those 
shrunken  fragments  of  its  gi-eatness,  lawyers  lie  like  maggots  in 
nnts.  But  its  roomy  staircases,  passages,  and  antochambei's  still 
remain ;  and  even  its  painteil  ceilings,  where  Allegory,  in  Roman 
helmet  and  celestial  linen,  sprawls  among  balustrades  and  pillars, 
flowers,  clouds,  and  big-legged  boys,  and  makes  the  head  ache  — 
as  would  seem  to  be  Allegory's  object  always,  move  or  less.  Here, 
among  his  many  boxes  labelled  with  transcendent  names,  lives  Mr. 
Tulkinghom,  when  not  speechlessly  at  home  in  country-houses 
where  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  are  bored  to  death.  Here  ho  is 
to-day,  quiet  at  his  table.  An  Oyster  of  the  old  school,  whom 
nobody  can  open. 

Like  as  he  is  to  look  at,  so  is  his  apartment  in  the  dusk  of  the 
present  afternoon.  Rusty,  out  of  date,  withdrawing  from  atten- 
tion, able  to  afford  it.  Heavy  broad-backed  old-foshioned  mahog- 
any and  horsehair  chairs,  not  easily  lifted,  obsolete  tables  with 
spindle-legs  and  dusty  baize  covers,  presentation  prints  of  the  hold- 
ers of  great  titles  in  the  last  generation,  or  the  last  but  one,  environ 
him.  A  thick  and  dingy  Turkey-carpet  muffiea  the  floor  where  he 
sits,  attended  by  two  candles  in  old-feahioned  silver  candlesticks,  that 
give  a  very  insufficient  light  to  his  lai^  room.  Tho  titles  on  the 
backs  of  his  books  have  retired  into  the  binding ;  everything  that 
can  have  a  lock  hiis  got  one ;  no  key  is  visible.  Very  few  loose 
papers  are  about.  He  has  some  manuscript  near  him,  but  is  not 
referring  to  it.  With  the  round  top  of  an  inkstand,  and  two 
broken  bits  of  sealing-wax,  he  is  silently  and  slowly  working  out 
whatever  train  of  indecision  is  in  his  mind.  Now,  the  inkstand 
top  is  in  the  middle :  now,  the  red  bit  of  sealing-wax,  now  the 
black  bit.  That's  not  it.  Mr.  Tulkinghom  must  gather  them  all 
up,  and  begin  again. 
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Here,  bcneatli  the  painted  ceiling,  with  foreshoi'tened  Allegory 
staring  down  at  Iiis  iutnision  as  if  it  meant  to  swoop  upon  him, 
and  he  cutting  it  dead,  Mr.  Tiillcinghoni  haB  at  once  his  house  and 
office.  Ho  keeps  no  staff;  only  one  middle-aged  man,  usually  a 
little  out  at  elbows,  who  sits  in  a  high  Pew  in  the  hall,  and  is 
rarely  overburdened  with  business.  Mr.  Tidkinghom  is  not  in  a 
common  way.  He  wants  no  elcrka.  He  is  a  great  reservoir  of 
confidences,  not  to  be  so  tapped.  His  clients  want  him  ;  he  is  all 
in  all.  Drafts  that  he  requires  to  be  drawn,  are  drawn  by  speeial- 
pleailers  in  the  Temple  on  mysterious  instructions ;  fair  copies  that 
he  requires  to  be  made,  fire  made  at  the  stationer's,  expense  being 
no  consideration.  The  middle-aged  man  in  the  Pew,  knows  sciircely 
more  of  the  affairs  of  the  Peerage,' than  any  crossing-sweeper  in 
Holbom. 

The  red  bit,  the  black  bit,  the  inkstand  top,  the  other  iukstand 
top,  the  little  sand-box.  So !  You  to  the  middle,  yon  to  the 
right,  you  to  the  left.  This  train  of  indecision  must  surely  be 
worked  out  now  or  never.  —  Now!  Mr.  Tulkinghom  gets  up, 
adjusts  his  spoctacleB,  puts  on  his  hat,  pul«  the  manuscript  in 
his  pocket,  goes  out,  tells  the  middle-aged  man  out  at  elbows,  "I 
shall  be  back  presently."  Very  rarely  tells  him  anything  more 
explicit.  » 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  goes,  as  the  crow  came — not  quite  so  straight, 
but  nearly  —  to  Cook's  Coiu't,  Cursitor  Street.  To  Snagsby's, 
Law  Stationer's,  Deeds  engrossed  and  copied,  Law-Writing  executed 
in  all  its  branches,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  somewhere  about  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  a 
balmy  fragrance  of  wann  tea  hovers  in  Cook's  Court.  It  hovera 
about  Snagsby's  door.  The  hours  are  early  there;  dinner  at  half- 
past  one,  and  supper  at  half-past  nine.  Mr.  Snagsby  was  about  to 
descend  into  the  subterranean  regions  to  take  tea,  when  he  looked 
out  of  his  door  just  now,  and  saw  the  crow  who  was  out  late. 

"Master  at  home?" 

Glister  is  minding  the  shop,  for  tho  'prentices  take  tea  in  the 
kitchen,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snagsby ;  consequently, ,  tho  robe- 
maker's  two  daughters,  combing  their  curls  at  the  two  glasses  in 
the  two  second-floor  windows  of  the  opposite  house,  are  not  driving 
the  two  'prentices  to  distraction,  as  they  fondly  suppose,  but  are 
merely  awakening  the  unprofitable  admiration  of  Guster,  whose 
hair  won't  grow,  and  never  would,  and,  it  is  confidently  thought, 
never  will. 

"Master  at  homeT'  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom. 

Master  is  at  home,  and  Guster  will  fetch  him.  Guster  disap- 
pears, glad  to  get  out  of  the  shop,  which  she  regards  with  mingletl 
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(Iroail  iind  veneration,  as  a  storchonse  of  awful  implements  of  the 
great  torture  of  the  law  :  a  place  not  to  be  entcretl  after  the  gas  is 
turned  off. 

Mr.  Snagsby  appears ;  greasy,  warm,  herba<!eoiis,  and  chewing. 
Bolts  a  bit  of  breaJl  and  butter.  Says,  "  Bless  my  soul,  sir !  Mr. 
Tulkinghom ! " 

"  I  want  half  a  word  with  you,  Snagsby." 

"  Certainly,  sir  !  Dear  me,  sir,  why  didn't  you  send  your  young 
man  round  for  me  ?  Pray  walk  into  the  back  shop,  sir."  Snagsby 
has  brightened  in  a  moment. 

The  confined  room,  strong  of  parchment-grease,  is  warehouse, 
counting-house,  and  copying-office.  Mr.  Tulkinghom  sits,  facing 
round,  on  a  stool  at  the  desk. 

"  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce,  Snagsby." 

"Yes,  sir."  Mr.  Snagsby  turns  up  the  gas,  and  coughs  behind 
his  hand,  modestly  anticipating  profit.  Mr.  Snagsby,  as  a  timid 
man,  ia  accustom^  to  cough  with  a  variety  of  expressions,  and  so 
to  save  words. 

"  You  copied  some  affidavits  in  that  cause  for  me  lately." 

"Yes,  sir,  we  did." 

"  There  was  one  of  them,"  says  Mr.  TiUkingboni,  carelessly  feel- 
ing—  tight,  unopenable  Oyster  of  the  old  school!  —  in  the  wrong 
coat-pocket,  "  the  handwriting  of  which  is  peculiar,  and  I  rather 
like.  As  I  happened  to  be  passii^,  and  thought  I  had  it  about 
me,  I  looked  in  to  ask  you  —  but  I  haven't  got  it.  No  matter, 
any  other  time  will  do  —  Ah  1  here  it  is !  —  I  looked  in  to  ask  you 
who  copied  this  1 " 

"Who  copied  this,  sir?"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  taking  it,  laying  it 
flat  on  the  desk,  and  separating  all  the  sheets  at  once  with  a  twirl 
and  a  twist  of  the  left  hand  peculiar  to  law-stationers.  "  We  gave 
this  out,  sir.  We  were  giving  out  rather  a  large  quantity  of  work 
just  at  that  time.  I  can  tell  you  in  a  moment  who  copied  it,  sir, 
by  referring  to  my  Book." 

Mr.  Snagsby  takes  his  Book  down  from  the  safe,  makes  another 
bolt  of  the  bit  of  bread  and  butter  which  seems  to  have  stopped 
short,  eyes  the  affidavit  aside,  and  brings  hia  right  forefinger  travel- 
ling down  a  page  of  the  Book,     "  Jewby  —  Packer  —  Jarndyce." 

"  Jamdyce  1  Here  we  are,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby.  "To  be  sure! 
I  might  have  remembered  it.  This  was  given  out,  sir,  to  a  Writer 
who  lodges  just  over  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lane." 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  has  seen  tlie  entry,  found  it  before  the  Law- 
stationer,  read  it  while  the  forefinger  was  coming  down  the  hill. 

"What  do  you  call  him?     Nemo?"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom. 

"  Nemo,  sir.     Here  it  is.     Forty-two  folio.     Given  out  on  the 
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Wednesday  night,  at  eight  o'clock ;   bronglit  in  on  the  Thursday 
morning,  at  half  after  nine." 

"  Nemo  !  "  repeats  Mr.  Tulkinghom.     "  Nemo  is  Latin  for  no 

"It  must  be  English  for  some  one,  sir,  I  think,"  Mr.  Snagsby 
submits,  with  hia  deferential  cough.  "It  is  a  person's  name. 
Here  it  is,  you  see,  sir  !  Forty-two  folio.  Given  out,  Wednesday 
niglit,  eight  o'clock;   brought  in,  Thui-sday  morning,  half  after 

The  tail  of  Mr.  Snagsby's  eye  becomes  conscious  of  the  head  of 
Mrs.  Snagsby  looking  in  at  the  shop-door  to  know  what  he  means 
1^  deserting  his  tea.  Mr.  Snagsby  addresses  an  explanatory  cough 
to  Mrs.  Snagsby,  as  who  should  say,  "  My  dear,  a  customer ! " 

"  Half  after  nine,  sir,"  repeats  Mr.  Snagsby.  "  Our  law-writers, 
who  live  by  job-work,  are  a  queei'  tot ;  and  this  may  not  be  his 
name,  but  it's  the  name  he  goes  by.  I  remember  now,  sir,  that  he 
^ves  it  in  a  written  advertisement  he  sticks  iip  down  at  tlie  Rule 
Office,  and  the  King's  Bench  Olfice,  and  the  Judges'  Chambers, 
and  so  forth.  You  know  the  kind  of  document,  sir- — wanthig 
employ  ? " 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  glances  through  the  little  window  at  the  back 
of  Coavinses',  the  sheriff's  officers,  where  lights  sliine  in  Ooavinses' 
windows.  Ooavinses'  coifee-room  is  at  the  back,  and  the  shadows 
of  several  gentlemen  under  a  cloud  loom  cloudily  upon  the  blinds. 
Mr.  Singly  takes  the  opportunity  of  slightly  turning  hia  head,  to 
glance  over  his  shoulder  at  his  little  woman,  and  to  make  apologetic 
motions  with  his  mouth  to  this  effect:  " Tul-king-hora  —  rich^ 
in-flu-en-tiall" 

"  Have  you  given  this  man  work  before  1 "  asks  Mr.  Tulkinghorn. 

"  0  dear,  yes,  sir !     Work  of  yours." 

"  Thinking  of  more  important  matters,  I  forget  where  you  said 
he  lived  f " 

"Across  the  lane,  sir.  In  tact,  he  lodges  at  a—  "  Mr.  Snagsby 
makes  another  bolt,  as  if  the  bit  of  bread-and-butter  were  insur- 
mountable—"  at  a  Eag  and  Bottle  shop." 

"  Can  you  show  me  tiie  place  as  I  go  back  1 " 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  sir  ! " 

Mr.  Snagsby  pulls  off  his  sleeves  and  his  grey  coat,  pulls  on  his 
black  coat,  t^es  his  hat  from  its  peg.  "Oh!  here  is  my  little 
woman!"  he  says  aloud.  "My  dear,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
tell  one  of  the  lads  to  look  after  the  shop,  while  I  step  aeross  the 
lane  with  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  ?  Mrs.  Snagsby,  sir  —  I  shan't  be  two 
minutes,  my  love ! " 

Mrs.  Snagsby  bends  to  the  lawyer,  retires  behind  the  counter. 
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peeps  at  them  through  the  window-thnd,  goes  softly  into  the  back 
office,  refers  to  the  entries  in  tlie  book  stiil  lying  open.  Is  evidently 
curious. 

"You  will  find  that  the  place  is  rough,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby, 
walking  deferentially  in  the  road,  and  leaving  the  narrow  pavement 
to  the  lawyer ;  "  and  the  party  is  very  rough.  But  they're  a  wild 
lot  in  general,  sir.  The  advantage  of  this  particular  roan  is,  that 
he  never  wants  sleep.  Hell  go  at  it  right  on  end,  if  you  want  him 
to,  as  long  as  ever  you  like." 

It  is  quite  dark  now,  and  the  gaa-lamps  have  acquired  their  full 
effect.  Jostlmg  agamst  clerks  going  to  post  the  day's  lettei's,  and 
against  counsel  and  attorneys  going  home  to  dinner,  and  agmust 
plaintiffi  and  defendants,  and  suitors  of  all  sorts,  and  against  the 
general  crowd,  in  whose  way  the  forensic  wisdom  of  ages  has  inter- 
posed a  mdhon  of  obstacles  to  the  transactioE  of  the  commonest 
business  ot  life  ^diving  through  law  and  equity,  and  through  that 
kindred  mystery,  the  street  mud,  which  ia  made  of  nobody  knows 
what,  and  collects  about  us  nobody  knows  whence  or  how ;  we  only 
knowing  iu  general  that  when  there  ia  too  much  of  it,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  shovel  it  away  —  the  lawyer  and  the  law-stationer 
come  to  a  Rag  and  Bottle  shop,  and  general  emporium  of  much  dis- 
regarded merchandise,  lying  and  being  in  the  shadow  of  the  waD  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  kept,  as  is  announced  in  paint,  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern,  by  one  Krook. 

"This  is  where  he  lives,  sir,"  saya  the  law-stationer. 

"This  is  where  he  lives,  is  it!"  says  the  lawyer  unconcernedly. 
"  Thank  yon." 

"  Are  you  not  going  in,  sir ! " 

"  No,  thank  you,  no ;  I  am  going  on  to  the  Fields  at  present. 
Good  evening.  Thank  you ! "  Mr.  Snagsby  lifts  his  liat,  anil 
returns  to  his  little  woman  and  his  tea. 

But  Mr.  Tuikinghom  does  not  go  on  to  the  Fields  at  present. 
He  goes  a  short  way,  turns  back,  comes  again  to  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Ki^ook,  and  enters  it  strmght.  It  is  dim  enough,  with  a  blot- 
headeti  candle  or  so  in  the  windows,  and  an  old  man  and  a  cat 
sitting  in  the  back  part  by  a  iire.  The  old  man  rises  and  comes 
forwanl,  with  another  blot-headed  candle  in  his  liand. 

"  Pray,  is  your  lodger  within  ? " 

"  Male  or  female,  sir  J "  says  Mr.  Krook. 

"  Male.     The  person  who  does  copying." 

Mr.  Krook  has  eyetl  ]as  man  narrowly.  Knows  hira  by  sight. 
Has  an  indistinct  impression  of  his  aristocratic  rcputi'. 

"  Did  you  wish  to  see  him,  sir  ? " 

"  Yes." 
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"It's  what  I  sddom  do  myself,"  says  Mr.  Krook  with  a  grin. 
"  Shall  I  call  him  down  1     But  it's  a  weak  chance  if  he'd  come,  sir  ! " 

"  111  go  up  to  him,  then,"  says  Mr,  Tnlkinghom. 

"  Second  floor,  sir.  Take  the  candle.  Up  there  ! "  Mr. 
Krook,  with  his  cat  heside  him,  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  Btaii- 
case,  looking  after  Mr.  Tulkinghom.  "  Hi  —  hi !  "  he  saySj  when 
Mr.  Tnlkinghom  has  nearly  disappeared.  The  lawyer  looks  down 
over  the  hand-rail.  The  cat  expands  her  wicked  mouth,  and  snarls 
at  him. 

"Order,  Lady  Jane!  Behave  yourself  to  visitors,  my  lady! 
You  know  what  they  say  of  my  lodger  1 "  whispers  Krook,  going 
up  a  step  or  two. 

"  What  do  they  say  of  him  !  " 

"  They  say  he  has  sold  himself  to  the  Enemy  j  but  you  and  I 
know  better  —  he  don't  buy.  I'll  tell  you  what,  though ;  my 
lodger  is  so  black-hnmoured  and  gloomy,  that  I  believe  he'd  as 
soon  make  that  bai^in  as  any  other.  Don't  put  hiln  out,  sir. 
That's  my  advice ! " 

Mr.  Tnlkinghom  with  a  nod  goes  on  his  way.  He  comes  to  the 
dark  door  on  the  second  floor.  He  knocks,  receives  no  answer, 
opens  it,  and  accidentally  extinguishes  his  candle  in  doing  so. 

The  air  of  the  room  is  almost  bad  enough  to  have  extinguished 
it,  if  he  had  not.  It  is  a  small  room,  nearly  black  with  soot,  and 
grease,  and  dirt.  In  the  rusty  skeleton  of  a  grate,  pinched  at  the 
middle  as  if  Poverty  had  gripped  it,  a  red  coke  fire  bums  low.  In 
the  comer  by  the  chimney,  stand  a  deal  table  and  a  broken  desk ; 
a  wildemess  marked  with  a  rdn  of  ink.  In  another  comer,  a 
ragged  old  portmanteau  on  one  of  the  two  chairs,  serves  for  cabinet 
or  wardrobe ;  no  larger  one  is  needed,  for  it  ooUapses  like  the  cheeks 
of  a  starved  man.  The  floor  is  bare ;  except  that  one  old  mat, 
trodden  to  shreds  of  rope-yam,  lies  perishing  upon  the  hearth.  No 
curtiun  veils  the  darkness  of  the  night,  but  the  discoloured  shutters 
are  drawn  together;  and  tiirough  the  two  gaunt  holes  pierced  in  them, 
famine  might  bo  staring  in  —  the  Banshee  of  the  man  upon  the  bed. 

For,  on  a  low  bed  opposite  the  fire,  a  confiisiou  of  tlirty  pateli- 
work,  lean-ribbetl  ticking,  and  coarse  sacking,  the  lawyer,  hesitating 
just  within  the  doorway,  sees  a  man.  He  lies  there,  dressed  in 
shirt  and  trousers,  with  bare  feet.  He  has  a  yellow  look,  in  the 
spectral  darkness  of  a  candle  that  lias  guttered  down,  until  the 
whole  length  of  its  wick  (still  burning)  has  doubled  over,  and  left 
a  tower  of  winding-sheet  above  it.  His  hwr  is  ragged,  mingling 
with  his  whiskers  and  his  beard  ■ —  the  latter,  ra^ed  too,  and 
grown,  like  the  scum  and  mist  around  him,  in  neglect.  Foul  and 
filthy  as  the  room  is,  foul  and  filthy  as  the  air,  it  is  not  easy  to 
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perceive  what  fumes  those  aii;  which  most  oppress  the  senses  in  it ; 
but  through  the  general  sickliness  and  faiutness,  and  the  odour  of 
stale  tobacco,  there  comes  into  the  lawyer's  mouth  the  bitter,  vapid 
taste  of  opium. 

"  Hallo,  my  friend  ! "  he  cries,  and  strikes  his  iron  candlestick 
against  the  door. 

He  thinks  iie  has  awakened  his  friend.  He  lies  a  little  turned 
away,  but  his  eyes  are  surely  open. 

"  Hallo,  my  friend ! "  he  cries  again.     "  Hallo  !     Hallo  ! " 

Aa  he  rattles  on  the  door,  the  candle  wliich  liaa  di-ooped  so  long, 
goes  out,  and  leaves  him  in  the  dark ;  witJi  the  gaunt  eyes  in  the 
sliuttcrs  staring  do^vn  upon  the  bed. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

OUR  DEAB   UROTHEH. 

A  TOurH  on  the  lawyer's  wrinkled  hand,  as  he  stands  in  the 
dark  room,  irresolute,  makes  him  start  and  say  "What's  that?" 

"  It's  me,"  returns  the  old  man  of  the  house,  whose  breath  is  in 
his  ear.     "  Can't  you  wake  him  1 " 

"  No." 

"  What  have  you  done  with  your  candle  1 " 

"  It's  gone  ont.     Here  it  is." 

Krook  takes  it,  goes  to  the  fire,  stoops  over  the  red  embers,  and 
tries  to  get  a  light.  The  dying  ashes  have  no  light  to  spare,  and 
his  endeavours  are  vain.  Muttering,  after  an  ineflectual  call  to  his 
lodger,  that  he  will  go  down-stairs  and  tring  a  lighted  candle  from 
the  shop,  the  old  man  departs.  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  for  some  new 
reason  that  he  has,  does  not  await  his  return  in  the  room,  but  on  the 
stairs  outside. 

The  welcome  light  soon  shines  upon  the  wall,  as  Krook  comes 
slowly  up,  with  bis  green-eyed  cat  following  at  his  heeis.  "  Does 
the  man  generally  sleep  like  this  I "  inquires  the  lawyer,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  Hi !  I  don't  know,"  says  Krook,  shaking  his  head  and 
lifting  his  eyebrows.  "I  know  nest  to  nothing  of  his  habits, 
except  that  he  keeps  himself  very  close." 

Thus  whispering,  they  both  go  in  together.  As  the  light  goes 
in,  the  great  eyes  in  the  shutters,  darkening,  seem  to  close.  Not 
so  the  eyes  upon  the  bed. 

"  God  save  us  !  "  exclaims  Mr.  Tulkinghom.     "  He  is  dead  ! " 

Krook  drops  the  heavy  hand  lie  has  taken  up,  so  suddenly  that 
the  arm  swings  over  the  bedside. 
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They  look  at  one  another  for  a  moment. 

"  Send  for  some  doctor !  Call  for  Miss  Flite  np  the  stairs,  sir. 
Here's  poison  by  the  bed!  Call  out  for  Flite,  will  yonV  says 
Krook,  with  his  lean  hands  spread  out  above  the  body  like  a  vam- 
pire's wings, 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  hurries  to  the  landing,  and  calls  "  Miss  Flite  ! 
Flite !  Make  haste,  here,  whoever  you  are !  Flite ! "  Krook 
follows  him  with  his  eyes,  and,  while  he  is  calling,  finds  opportunity 
to  steal  to  the  old  portmanteau,  and  steal  back  again. 

"  Run,  Flite,  run  !  The  nearest  doctor !  Eun ! "  So  Mr. 
Krook  addresses  a  crazy  little  woman,  who  is  his  female  lodger  : 
who  appears  and  vanishes  in  a  breath  r  who  soon  returns,  accom- 
pauied  by  a  testy  medical  man,  brought  from  his  dinner— with  a 
broad  snuffy  upper  lip,  and  a  broad  Scotch  tongue. 

"Ey  I  Bless  the  hearts  o'ye,"  says  the  medical  man,  looking  up 
at  them  after  a  moment's  examination.  "  He's  just  as  dead  as 
Phairy ! " 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  (standing  by  the  old  portmanteau)  inc[uires  if 
he  has  been  dead  any  time  1 

"Any  time,  sir!"  says  the  medical  gentleman,  "It's  probable 
he  Willi  have  been  dead  aboot  three  hours." 

"  About  that  time,  I  should  say,"  observes  a  dark  young  man,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bed. 

"Air  you  in  the  maydickle  prayfession  yourself,  sir?"  inquire.'* 
the  first. 

The  dark  young  man  says  yes. 

"Then  Til  just  tak'  my  depairturc,"  replies  the  other;  "for  I'm 
nae  gude  here  ! "  With  which  remark,  he  finishes  his  brief  attend- 
ance, and  returns  te  finish  his  dinner. 

The  dark  young  surgeon  passes  the  candle  across  and  across  the 
iace,  and  carefully  examines  tlie  law-writer,  who  has  established  his 
pretensions  to  his  name  by  becoming  indeed  No  one. 

"I  knew  this  person  by  sight,  very  well,"  says  he.  "He  has 
purchased  opium  of  me,  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  Was  anybody 
present  related  to  him ! "  glancing  round  upon  the  three  bystanders. 

"  I  was  his  landlord,"  grimly  answers  Krook,  taking  the  candle 
from  the  surgeon's  outstretch^  hand.  "  He  told  me  once,  I  was 
the  nearest  relation  he  had." 

"  He  has  died,"  says  the  surgeon,  "of  an  over-dose  of  opium, 
there  is  no  doubt.  The  room  is  strongly  flavoured  with  it.  There 
is  enough  here  now,"  taking  an  old  teapot  from  Mr.  Krook,  "  to 
kill  a  dozen  people." 

"  1)0  yon  think  he  did  it  on  purpose ! "  asks  Krook. 

"  Took  the  over-dose  1 " 
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"  Yes  !  "  Krook  almost  smacks  his  lips  witli  the  unction  of  a 
horrible  interest. 

"  I  can't  say.  I  should  think  it  unlikely,  as  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  so  much.  But  nobody  can  teU,  He  was  very  poor, 
I  suppose  1 " 

"  I  suppose  he  was.  His  room  —  don't  look  rich,"  says  Krook : 
who  might  have  changed  tyes  with  his  cat,  as  he  easts  his  sharp 
glance  around.  "  But  I  have  never  been  in  it  since  he  had  it,  and 
he  was  too  close  to  name  his  circumstances  to  me." 

"  Did  he  owe  you  any  rent  ? " 

"  Six  weeks." 

"  He  will  never  pay  it ! "  says  the  young  man,  resuming  his 
examination.  "  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  is  indeed  as  dead  as 
Pharaoh  ;  and  to  judge  from  his  appearance  and  condition,  I  should 
think  it  a  happy  release.  Yet  he  must  ha^e  been  a  good  figure 
when  a  youth,  and  I  dare  say,  good-looking."  He  says  this,  not 
unfeelingly,  while  sitting  on  the  bedstead's  edge,  with  Hs  face 
towards  that  other  face,  and  his  hand  upon  the  re^on  of  the  heart. 
"  I  recollect  once  thinking  there  was  something  in  his  manner, 
uncouth  as  it  was,  that  denoted  a  fall  in  life.  Was  that  so  ? "  he 
continues,  looking  round. 

Krook  replies,  "You  might  as  well  ask  me  to  describe  the  ladies 
whose  heads  of  hair  I  have  got  in  sacks  down-stairs.  Than  that 
he  was  my  lodger  for  a  year  and  a  hal^  and  lived  —  or  didn't  live 

—  by  law-writing,  I  know  no  more  of  him." 

During  this  dialogue,  Mr.  Tulkinghom  has  stood  aloof  by  the  old 
portmanteau,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  equally  removed,  to  all 
appearance,  from  all  three  kinds  of  interest  exhibited  near  the  bed 

—  fix»m  the  young  sui^eon's  professional  interest  in  death,  notice- 
able as  being  quite  apart  from  his  remarks  on  the  deceased  as  an 
individual ;  fW)m  the  old  man's  unction ;  and  the  little  ctazy  woman's 
awe.  His  imperturbable  face  has  been  as  inexpressive  as  his  nisty 
clothes.  One  could  not  even  say  be  has  been  thinking  all  thfe  ■ 
while.  He  has  shown  neither  patience  nor  impatience,  nor  atten- 
tion nor  abstraction.  He  has  shown  nothing  but  his  shell.  As 
easily  might  the  tone  of  a  delicate  musical  instrument  be  inferred 
from  ite  cjise,  as  the  tone  of  Mr.  Tulkinghom  from  his  case. 

He  now  interposes;  addressing  the  young  surgeon,  in  his  un- 
moved, professional  way. 

"  I  looked  in  here,"  he  observes,  "just  before  you,  with  the  in- 
tention of  giving  this  deceased  man,  whom  I  never  saw  alive,  some 
employment  at  his  trade  of  copying,  I  had  heard  of  him  from  my 
stationer — Snagsby  of  Cook's  Court.  Since  no  one  here  knows 
anything  about  him,  it  might  be  as  well  to  send  for  Snagshy. 
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Ah  ! "  to  the  little  crazy  woman,  who  has  often  seen  him  in  Court, 
and  whom  he  has  often  seen,  and,  who  proposes,  in  frightened 
dumb-show,  to  go  for  the  law-stationer.     "  Suppoae  you  do  !  " 

While  she  is  gone,  the  surgeon  abandons  his  hopeless  investiga- 
tion, and  covers  its  subject  with  the  patchwork  eounterpaac.  Mr. 
Krook  and  he  interchange  a  word  or  two.  Mv.  Tulkinghom  says 
nothing ;  but  stands,  ever,  near  the  old  portmanteau. 

Mr.  Snagaby  arrives  hastily,  in  his  grey  coat  and  his  black 
sleeves.  "  Dear  me,  dear  me,"  he  says ;  "  and  it  has  come  to  this, 
has  it !    Bless  my  soul ! " 

"  Can  you  give  the  person  of  the  house  any  information  about 
this  unfortunate  ereature,  Snagsby  1 "  ijiquires  Mr.  Tulkinghom. 
"  He  was  in  arrears  with  his  rent,  it  seems.  And  he  must  be 
buried,  you  know," 

"  Well,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  coughing  his  apologetic  cough 
behind  his  hand ;  "  I  really  don't  know  what  advice  I  could  offer, 
except  sending  for  the  beadle." 

"  I  don't  speak  of  advice,"  returns  Mr.  Tulkinghom.  "  /  could 
advise " 

("No  one  better,  sir,  I  am  sure,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  with  his 
deferential  cough.) 

"  I  speak  of  affording  some  clue  to  his  coimectiona,  or  to  where 
he  came  from,  or  to  anything  concerning  him." 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  after  prefacing  his  reply 
with  his  cough  of  general  propitiation,  "  that  I  no  more  know 
where  he  came  from,  than  I  know " 

"  Where  he  has  gone  to,  perhaps,"  su^esta  the  surgeon,  to  help 
him  out 

A  pause.  Mr.  Tulkinghom  looking  at  the  law-stationer.  Mr. 
Erook,  with  his  mouth  open,  looking  for  somebody  to  speak  next. 

"  As  to  his  connections,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Snagst^,  "  if  a  jwrson  was 
to  say  to  me,  '  Snagsby,  here's  twenty  thousimd  pound  down,  ready 
for  you  in  the  Bank  of  England,  if  you'll  only  name  one  of  'em,'  I 
couldn't  do  it,  sir !  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  —  to  the  test 
of  my  belief  at  the  time  when  he  iirst  came  to  lodge  at  the  present 
Rag  and  Bottle  shop  —  " 

"  That  was  the  time  !  "  says  Krook,  with  a  nod. 

"  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  strengthened, 
"  he  came  into  our  place  one  morning  after  breakfast,  and,  finding 
my  little  woman  (which  I  name  Mrs.  Snagsby  when  I  use  that 
appellation)  in  our  shop,  produced  a  specimen  of  his  handwriting, 
and  gave  her  to  understand  that  he  was  in  want  of  copying  work 
to  do,  and  was  — ■  not  lo  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it  —  "  a  favour- 
ite apology  for  plain-speaking  with  Mr,  Snagsby,  which  he  always 
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offers  with  a  sort  of  argumentative  fraakness,  "  hard  uji !  My 
little  womaji  is  not  in  genera]  partial  to  strangers,  particular  — 
not  to  put  too  flae  a  point  upon  it  —  when  they  want  anything. 
But  she  was  rather  took  by  something  about  thb  person  ;  whether 
by  his  being  unshaved,  or  by  his  hair  being  in  want  of  attention, 
or  by  what  other  ladies'  reasons,  I  leave  you  to  judge ;  and  she 
accepted  of  the  speeimen,  and  likewise  of  the  address.  My  little 
woman  hasn't  a  good  ear  for  names,"  proceeds  Mr.  Snagsby,  after 
consulting  his  cough  of  consideration  behind  his  hand,  "  and  she 
considered  Nemo  equally  the  same  as  Nimrod.  In  consequence 
of  which,  she  got  into  a  habit  of  saying  to  me  at  meals,  '  Mr, 
Snagsby,  you  haven't  found  Ninjrod  any  work  yet ! '  or  '  Mr. 
Snagsby,  why  didn't  you  give  that  eigbt-and-thirty  Chancery  folio 
in  Jamdyce,  to  Nimrod?'  or  such  like.  And  that  is  the  way  he 
gradually  fell  into  job-work  at  our  place ;  and  that  is  the  most  I 
know  of  him,  except  that  he  was  a  quick  hand,  and  a  liand  not 
sparing  of  night-work ;  and  that  if  you  gave  him  out,  say  five-and- 
forty  folio  on  the  Wednesday  night,  you  would  have  it  brought  in 
on  the  Thursday  morning.  All  of  which  — "  Mr.  Snagsby  con- 
cludes by  politely  motioning  with  his  hat  towards  the  bed,  as  much 
as  to  add,  "  I  have  no  doubt  my  honourable  friend  would  confirm, 
if  he  were  in  a  condition  to  do  it." 

"Hadn't  you  better  see,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom  to  Krook, 
"  whether  he  had  any  papers  that  may  enlighten  you  1  There 
will  be  an  Inquest,  and  you  will  be  asked  the  question.  You  can 
read!" 

"  No,  I  can't,"  returns  the  old  a 

"  Snagsby,"  says  Mr,  Tulkinghor 
He  will  get  into  some  trouble  or  difficulty,  otherwise.  Being  here, 
III  wait,  if  you  make  haste  ;  and  then  I  can  testify  on  his  behalf, 
if  it  should  ever  be  necessary,  that  all  was  fair  and  right.  If  you 
will  hold  the  candle  for  Mr.  Snagsby,  my  friend,  he'U  soon  see 
whether  there  is  anything  to  help  you." 

"  In  the  first  place,  here's  an  old  portmanteau,  sir,"  says 
Snagsby. 

Ah,  to  he  sure,  so  there  is  !  Mr.  Tulkinghom  does  not  appear 
to  have  seen  it  before,  though  he  is  standing  so  close  to  i^  and 
though  there  is  very  little  else.  Heaven  knows. 

The  marine-store  merchant  holds  the  light,  and  the  law-stationer 
conducts  the  search.  The  surgeon  leans  against  the  comer  of  the 
chimney-piece ;  Miss  Flite  peeps  and  trembles  just  within  the  door. 
The  apt  old  scholar  of  the  old  school,  with  his  dull  black  breeches 
tied  with  ribbons  at  the  knees,  his  large  black  waistcoat,  his  long- 
sleeved  black  coat,  and  his  wisp  of  limp  white  neckerchief  tied  in 
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the  bow  the  Peerage  knows  so  well,  stands  in  exactly  the  same 
place  and  attitude. 

There  are  some  worthless  articles  of  clothing  in  the  old  port- 
manteau; there  is  a  bundle  of  pawnbrokers'  duplicates,  those 
turnpike  tickets  on  the  road  of  Poverty;  there  is  a  crumpled 
paper,  smelling  of  opium,  on  which  are  scrawled  rough  memoranda 
—  as,  took,  such  a,  day,  so  many  grains  ;  took,  such  another  day,  so 
many  more — begun  some  time  ago,  as  if  with  the  intention  of 
being  regularly  continued,  but  soon  left  off.  There  are  a  few  dirty 
scraps  of  newspapers,  all  referring  to  Coroners'  Inquests ;  there  is 
nothing  else.  They  search  the  cupboard,  and  the  drawer  of  the 
ink-splashed  table.  There  is  not  a  morsel  of  an  old  letter,  or  of 
any  other  writing,  m  either.  The  young  surgeon  examines  the 
dress  on  the  law-writer.  A  knife  and  some  oild  halfpence  are  all 
he  finds.  Mr.  Snagsby's  suggestion  is  the  practical  suggestion 
after  all,  and  the  beadle  must  be  called  in. 

So  the  little  crazy  loc^r  goes  for  the  beadle,  and  the  rest  come 
out  of  the  room.  "  Don't  leave  the  cat  there  ! "  says  the  surgeon  : 
"that  won't  do!"  Mr.  Krook  therefore  drives  her  out  before 
him ;  and  she  goes  furtively  down-stairs,  winding  her  lithe  tail  and 
licking  her  lips, 

"  Good  night  I  "  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom ;  and  goes  home  to  Alle- 
gory and  meditation. 

By  this  time  the  news  has  got  into  the  court.  Groups  of  its 
inhabitants  assemble  to  discuss  the  thing;  and  the  outposts  of 
the  army  of  observation  (principally  boys)  are  pushed  forward  to 
Mr,  Krook's  window,  which  they  closely  invest.  A  policeman  has 
akeady  walked  up  to  the  room,  and  walked  down  again  to  the 
door,  where  he  stands  like  a  tower,  only  condescending  to  see  the 
boys  at  his  base  occasionally ;  but  whenever  he  does  see  them,  they 
quail  and  fall  back.  Mrs.  Perkins,  who  has  not  been  for  some 
weeks  on  speaking  terms  with  Mrs.  Piper,  in  consequence  of  an 
unpleasantness  originating  in  young  Perkins  having  "  fetched " 
young  Piper  "a  crack,"  renews  her  friendly  intercourse  on  this 
auspicious  occasion.  The  potboy  at  the  comer,  who  is  a  privileged 
amal«ur,  as  possessing  official  knowledge  of  life,  and  having  to  deal 
with  drunken  men  occasionally,  exchanges  confidential  communicar 
tions  with  the  policeman,  and  has  the  appearance  of  an  impregnable 
youth,  unassailable  by  truncheons  and  unconfinable  in  station-houses. 
People  talk  across  the  court  out  of  window,  and  bare-headed  scouts 
come  hnnying  in  from  Chancery  Lane  to  know  what's  the  matter. 
The  general  feehng  seems  to  be  that  it's  a  blessing  Mr.  Krook 
wam't  made  away  with  tirst,  mingled  with  a  little  natural  disap- 
pointment that  he  was  not.  In  the  midst  of  this  sensation,  the 
beadle  arrives. 
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The  beadle,  though  generally  understood  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  be  a  ridiculous  institution,  is  not  without  a  c«rtein  popularity 
for  the  moment,  if  it  were  only  as  a  man  who  is  going  to  see  the 
body.  The  policeman  considers  him  an  imbecile  civilian,  a  rem- 
nant of  the  barbarous  watchmen-times ;  but  gives  him  admission, 
as  somethii^  that  must  be  borne  with  until  Government  shall  abolish 
him.  The  sensation  is  heightened,  as  the  tidings  spread  from 
mouth  to  mouth  that  the  beadle  is  on  the  ground,  and  has  gone  in. 

By-and-bye  the  beadle  comes  out,  once  move  intensifying  the  sen- 
sation, which  has  rather  languished  in  the  interval.  He  is  under- 
stood to  be  in  want  of  witnesses,  for  the  Inquest  to-morrow,  who 
can  tell  the  Coroner  and  Jury  anything  whatever  respecting  the 
deceased.  Is  immediately  referred  to  innumerable  people  who  can 
tell  nothing  whatever.  Is  made  more  imbecile  by  being  constantly 
informed  that  Mrs.  Green's  son  "was  a  law-writer  bia-sel^  and 
knowed  him  better  than  anybody  "  ■ —  which  son  of  Mrs.  Green's 
appears,  on  inquiry,  to  be  at  the  present  time  aboard  a  vessel 
bound  for  China,  three  months  out,  but  considered  accessible  by 
telegraph,  on  application  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  Beadle 
goes  into  various  shops  and  parlours,  examining  the  inhabitants ; 
always  shutting  the  door  first,  and  by  exclusion,  delay,  and  geneiul 
idiot<7,  exasperating  the  public.  Policeman  seen  to  smile  to  pot- 
boy. Public  loses  interest,  and  undergoes  reaction.  Taunts  the 
beadle,  in  shriU  youthful  voices,  with  having  boiled  a  boy ;  cho- 
russes  fragments  of  a  popular  song  to  that  effect,  and  importing 
that  the  boy  was  made  into  soup  for  the  workho\ise.  Policeman 
at  last  finds  it  necessary  to  support  the  law,  and  seize  a  vocalist ; 
who  is  released  upon  the  flight  of  the  rest,  on  condition  of  his  get- 
ting out  of  this  then,  come  !  and  cutting  it  —  a  condition  he  imme- 
diately observes.  So  the  sensation  dies  otF  for  the  time ;  and  the 
unmoved  policeman  (to  whom  a  little  opium,  more  or  less,  is  noth- 
ing), with  his  shining  hat,  stiff  stock,  inflexible  great-coat,  stout 
belt  and  bracelet,  and  all  things  fitting,  pursues  his  lounging  way 
with  a  heavy  tread :  beating  the  palms  of  his  white  gloves  one 
against  the  other,  and  stopping  now  and  then,  at  a  street-comer, 
to  look  casually  about  for  anythii^  between  a  lost  child  and  a 
murder. 

Under  cover  of  the  night,  the  feeble-minded  beadle  comes  flitting 
about  Chancery  Lane  with  his  summoises,  in  which  every  Juror's 
name  is  wrongly  spelt,  and  nothing  is  rightly  spelt  but  the  beadle's 
own  name,  which  nobody  can  read  or  wants  to  know.  The  sum- 
monses served,  and  his  witnesses  forewarned,  the  beadle  goes  to 
Mr.  Krook's,  to  keep  a  small  appointment  he  has  made  with  certain 
paupers ;  who,  presently  arriving,  are  conducted  up-stairs ;  where 
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they  leave  tlie  great  eyes  in  the  shutter  something  new  to  stare  iit, 
in  that  laat  shape  which  earthly  lodgings  take  for  No  one  — and 
for  Every  one. 

And,  all  that  niglit,  the  coiEn  stands  ready  by  the  old  port- 
manteau ;  and  the  lonely  figure  on  the  bed,  whose  path  in  life 
has  lain  through  five-and-forty  years,  Kes  there,  with  no  more  track 
behind  him,  that  any  one  van  trace,  than  a  deserted  infant. 

Nest  day  the  court  is  all  alive  —  is  like  a  fair,  as  Mrs,  Perfeins, 
more  than  reconciled  to  Mrs.  Kper,  says,  in  amicable  conversation 
with  that  excellent  woman.  The  Coroner  is  to  sit  in  the  first-floor 
room  at  the  SoI'b  Arms,  where  the  Harmonic  Meetings  take  place 
twice  a  week,  and  where  the  chair  is  filled  by  a  gentleman  of  pro- 
fessional celebrity,  feced  by  Little  Swills,  the  comic  vocalist,  who 
hopes  (according  to  the  bill  in  the  window)  that  his  friends  will 
rally  round  him,  and  support  first-rate  talent.  The  Sol's  Arms 
does  a  brisk  stroke  of  business  all  the  morning.  Even  children  so 
require  sustaining,  under  the  general  excitement,  that  a  pieman, 
who  has  established  himself  for  the  occasion  at  the  comer  of  the 
court,  says  his  brandy-balls  go  off  like  smoke.  What  time  the 
beadle,  hovering  between  the  door  of  Mr.  Krook's  establishment 
and  the  door  of  the  Sol's  Arras,  shows  the  curiosity  in  his  keeping 
to  a  few  discreet  spirits,  and  accepts  the  comphment  of  a  glass  of 
ale  or  so  in  return. 

At  the  appointed  hour  arrives  the  Coroner,  for  whom  the  Jury- 
men are  waiting,  and  who  is  received  with  a  salute  of  skittles  from 
the  good  dry  skittle-ground  attached  to  the  Sol's  Arms.  The  Cor- 
oner frequents  more  public-houses  than  any  man  alive.  The  smell 
of  sawdust,  beer,  tobacco-smoke,  and  spirits,  is  inseparable  in  his 
vocation  from  death  in  ite  most  avrful  shapes.  He  is  conducted  by 
the  beadle  and  the  landlord  to  the  Harmonic  Meeting  Room,  where 
he  puts  his  hat  on  the  piano,  and  takes  a  Windsor-chair  at  the  head 
of  a  long  table,  formed  of  several  short  tables  put  together,  and 
ornamented  with  glutinous  rings  in  endless  involutions,  made  by 
pots  and  glasses.  As  many  of  the  Juiy  as  can  crowd  together  at 
the  table  sit  there.  The  rest  get  among  the  spittoons  and  pipes, 
or  lean  against  the  piano.  Over  the  Coroner's  head  is  a  small  iron 
garland,  the  pendant  handle  of  a  bell,  which  rather  gives  the 
Msyesty  of  the  Court  the  appearance  of  going  to  be  hanged 
presently. 

CaU  over  and  swear  the  Jury  !  While  the  ceremony  is  in  prog- 
ress, sensation  is  created  by  the  entrance  of  a  chubby  little  man  in 
a  lai^  ahirtxollar,  with  a  moist  eye,  and  an  inflamed  nose,  who 
modestly  takes  a  position  near  the  door  as  one  of  the  general 
■•■rV>^|)ut  seems  lamiliar  with  the  room  too.     A  whisper  circulates 
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tliat  this  is  Little  Swills,  It  is  considered  not  unlikely  that  he 
will  get  up  an  imitation  of  the  Coroaer,  and  nuike  it  the  principal 
feature  of  the  Harmonic  Meeting  in  the  evening. 

"  Well,  gentlemen  —  "  the  Coroner  begins. 

"Silence  there,  will  you !  "  says  the  headle.  Not  to  the  Coroner, 
though  it  might  appear  so. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  resumes  the  Coroner.  "You  are  impan- 
elled here,  to  inquire  into  the  death  of  a  certain  man.  Evidence 
will  be  given  before  you,  as  to  the  circumstances  attending  that 
death,  and  you  will  give  your  verdict  according  to  the  —  skittles  ; 
they  must  be  stopped,  you  know,  beadle !  —  evidence,  and  not 
according  to  anything  else.  The  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  view 
the  body." 

"  Make  way  there  !  "  cries  the  beadk. 

So  they  go  out  in  a  loose  procession,  something  after  the  manner 
of  a  straggling  funeral,  and  make  their  inspection  in  Mr.  Krook's 
back  second  floor,  from  which  a  few  of  the  Jiuymen  retire  pale  and 
precipitately.  'Die  beadle  is  very  careful  that  two  gentlemen  not 
very  neat  about  the  cufe  and  buttons  (for  whose  accommodation 
he  has  provided  a  special  little  table  near  the  Coroner,  in  the  Har- 
monic Meeting  Room)  should  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen.  For  they 
are  the  public  chroniclera  of  such  inquiries,  by  the  line ;  and  he  is 
not  superior  to  the  universal  human  infirmity,  but  hopes  to  rea<l  in 
print  what  "  Moon^,  the  active  and  intelligent  beadle  of  the  dis- 
trict," smd  and  did;  and  even  aspires  to  see  the  name  of  Mooney 
as  familiarly  and  patronisingly  mentioned  as  the  name  of  the  Hang- 
man is,  according  to  the  latest  examples. 

Little  Swills  is  waiting  for  the  Coroner  and  Jury  on  their  return. 
Mr.  Tulkinghom,  also.  Mr.  Tulkinghom  is  received  with  distino 
tion,  and  seated  near  the  Coroner;  between  that  high  judicial 
officer,  a  bagatelle-board,  and  the  coal-box.  The  inquiry  proceeds. 
The  Jury  learn  how  the  subject  of  their  inquiry  died,  and  learn  no 
more  about  him.  "A  very  eminent  solicitor  is  in  attendance, 
gentlemen,"  says  the  Coroner,  "who,  I  am  informed,  was  acci- 
dentally present,  when  discovery  of  the  death  was  made ;  but  be 
eould  only  repeat  the  evidence  you  have  already  heard  from  the 
surgeon,  the  landlord,  the  lodger,  and  the  law-stetioner ;  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  trouble  him.  Is  anybody  in  attendance  who  knows 
anything  more  !  " 

Mrs.  Piper  pushed  forward  by  Mrs.  Perkins.     Mrs.  Piper  sworn, 

Anastasia  Kper,  gentlemen.  Married  woman.  Now,  Mrs.  Piper 
—  what  have  you  got  to  say  about  this  1 

Why,  Mrs.  Piper  has  a  good  deal  to  say,  chiefly  in  parenthesis 
and  without  punctuation,  but  not  much  to  tell.     Mrs.  Piper  Us 
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in  tte  court  (wLicli  her  husband  ia  a  cabinct-makep),  anil  it  has 
long  Ixicn  well  beknown  ainong  the  neighboure  (counting  from  the 
day  npjft  but  one  before  the  half-baptiaing  of  Alexonilcr  James  Piper 
aged  eighteen  months  and  four  days  old  on  aecounts  of  not  being 
expected  to  live  such  was  the  anfferingB  gentlemen  of  that  ehild  in 
his  gums)  as  the  Plaintive  —  so  Mrs.  Rper  insists  on  calling  the 
deceased  —  was  reported  to  have  sold  himself  Thinks  it  was  the 
Plaintive's  air  in  which  that  report  originatinin.  See  the  Plaintive 
often,  aiid  considered  as  his  air  was  feariocious  and  not  to  be  allowed 
to  go  about  some  children  being  timid  (and  if  doubted  hoping  Mrs. 
Perkins  may  be  brought  forard  for  she  is  here  and  will  do  credit 
to  her  husband  and  herself  and  family).  Has  seen  the  Plaintive 
wexed  and  worrited  by  the  children  (for  children  they  will  ever  be 
and  you  cannot  expect  tliem  specially  if  of  playftd  dispositions  to 
be  Methoozellers  which  you  was  not  yourself).  On  accounts  of  this 
and  his  dark  looks  has  often  dreamed  as  she  see  him  take  a  piek-axe 
from  his  pocket  and  split  Johnny's  head  (which  the  child  knows  not 
fear  and  has  repeatually  called  after  him  dose  at  his  eels).  Never 
however  see  the  Plaintive  take  a  pick-axe  or  any  other  wepping  iar 
from  it.  Has  seen  him  hurry  away  when  nm  and  called  after  as 
if  not  partial  to  children  and  never  see  him  speak  to  neither  child 
nor  grown  person  at  any  time  (excepting  the  boy  that  sweeps  the 
crossing  down  the  lane  over  the  way  round  the  comer  which  if  he 
was  here  would  tell  you  that  he  has  been  seen  a  speaking  to  him 
frequent). 

Says  the  Coroner,  is  that  boy  here  1  Says  the  beadle,  no,  sir,  he 
is  not  here.  Says  the  Coroner,  go  and  fetch  him  then.  In  the 
absence  of  the  active  and  intelligent,  the  Coroner  converses  with 
Mr.  Tnlkmghom. 

0  !     Here's  the  boy,  gentlemea ! 

Here  he  is,  very  muddy,  very  hoarse,  very  ragged.  Now,  boy ! 
—  But  stop  a  minute.  Caution.  This  boy  must  be  put  through 
a  few  preliminary  paces. 

Name,  Jo.  Nothing  else  that  he  knows  on.  Don't  know  that 
everybody  has  two  names.  Never  heerd  of  sich  a  think.  Don't 
know  that  Jo  is  short  for  a  longer  name.  Thinks  it  long  enough 
for  kim.  He  don't  find  no  faidt  with  it.  Spell  it  t  No.  He 
can't  spell  it.  No  father,  no  mother,  no  iriends.  Never  been  to 
school.  "Wliat's  home  1  Knows  a  broom's  a  broom,  and  knows  it's 
wicked  to  tell  a  lie.  Don't  recollect  who  told  him  about  the  bi-oom, 
or  about  the  He,  but  knows  both.  Can't  exactly  say  what'Il  be 
done  to  him  arter  he's  dead  if  he  tells  a  lie  to  the  gentlemen  here, 
but  believes  itil  be  something  wery  bad  to  punish  him,  and  serve 
him  right  —  and  so  he'll  tell  the  truth. 
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"This  TAoiit  do  fctntlemen!"  says  the  Coroner,  with  a.  melan- 
choly shakp  of  the  he-id 

"  Don't  you  think  you  cad  receive  his  evidence,  sir  t "  asks  an 
attentive  Jmynwn 

"  Out  of  tie  iiuestiou,  says  the  Coroner.  "  You  have  heard  the 
boy.  'Cant  exactly  say  won't  do,  you  know.  We  can't  take 
that,  in  a  Cfurt  of  Justice,  gentlemen.  It's  terrible  depravity. 
Put  the  boj  aside 

Boy  put  aside  ;  t*>  the  great  edification  of  the  audience  ;  —  espe- 
cially of  Little  Swills,  the  Comic  Vocalist. 

Now.  la  there  any  other  witness !  No  other  witness. 
Very  well,  gentlemen  !  Here's  a  man  unknown,  proved  to  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  opium  in  laj^  quantities  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  found  dead  of  too  much  opium.  If  you  think  you 
have  any  evidence  to  lead  you  to  the  eonclusion  that  he  committetl 
suicide,  you  will  come  to  that  conclusion.  If  you  think  it  is  a  case 
of  accidental  death,  you  will  find  a  Verdict  accordingly. 

Verdict  accordingly.  Accidental  death.  No  doubt.  Gentlemeu, 
you  are  discharged.     Good  afternoon. 

While  the  Coroner  buttons  his  gi'eat-coat,  Mr.  TulkingLom  and 
he  give  private  audience  to  the  rejected  witness  in  a  comer. 

That  graceless  creature  only  knows  that  tbe  dead  man  (whom  he 
recognised  just  now  1^  his  yellow  fece  and  black  hair)  was  some- 
times hooted  and  pursued  about  the  streets.  That  one  cold  winter 
night,  when  he,  the  hoy,  was  shivering  in  a  doorway  near  his  cross- 
ing, the  man  turned  to  look  at  him,  and  came  back,  and,  having 
questioned  him  and  found  that  he  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world, 
swd,  "  Neither  have  I.  Not  one  !  "  and  gave  him  the  price  of  a 
snpper  and  a  night's  lod^ng.  That  the  man  had  often  spoken  to 
him  since ;  and  asked  him  whether  be  slept  sound  at  night,  and 
how  he  bore  cold  and  hunger,  and  whether  he  ever  wished  to  die ; 
and  similar  strange  questions.  That  when  the  man  had  no  money, 
he  would  say  in  passing,  "I  am  as  poor  as  you  to-day,  Jo  ;  "  but 
that  when  he  had  any,  he  ha<l  always  (as  the  boy  most  heartily 
believes)  been  glad  to  give  him  some. 

"He  was  wery  good  to  me,"  says  the  boy,  wiping  his  eyes  with 
his  wretched  sleeve.  "  Wen  I  see  him  a  layin'  so  stritched  out  just 
now,  I  wished  he  coidd  have  heerd  me  tell  him  so.  He  wos  wery 
good  to  me,  he  wos  !  " 

As  he  shuffles  down-stairs,  Mr.  Snagsby,  lying  in  wait  for  him, 
puts  a  half-crown  in  his  hand  "If  you  ever  see  me  coming  past 
your  crossing  with  my  little  woman  —  I  mean  a  lady  —  "  says  Mr. 
Snagsby,  with  bis  finger  on  his  nose,  "  don't  allude  to  it  ! " 

For  some  little  time  the  Jurymen  hang  about  the  Sol's  Arms 
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colloquially.  In  the  sequel,  half-a-dozen  are  caught  up  in  a  cloud 
of  pipe-smoke  that  pervMlea  the  parlour  of  the  Sol's  Arms ;  two 
stroll  to  Hampstead ;  and  four  engage  to  go  half-price  to  the  play 
at  night,  and  top  up  with  oysters.  Little  Swills  is  treated  on  sev- 
eral hands.  Being  asked  what  he  thinks  of  the  proceedings,  char- 
aetertaes  them  (his  strength  lying  in  a  slangular  direction)  as  "  a 
nimmy  start,"  The  landlord  of  the  Sol's  Arms,  finding  Little  Swills 
BO  popular,  commends  him  highly  to  the  Jurymen  and  public ; 
observing  that,  for  a  song  in  character,  he  don't  know  his  equal, 
and  that  that  man's  character-wardrobe  would  fill  a  cart. 

Thus,  gradually  the  Sol's  Arms  melts  into  the  shadowy  night, 
and  then  flares  out  of  it  strong  in  gas.  The  Harmonic  Meeting 
hour  arriving,  the  gentleman  of  professional  celebrity  takes  the 
chair ;  is  f^ed  (red-feced)  by  Little  Swills ;  their  friends  rally  round 
them,  and  support  firet-rate  talent.  In  the  zenith  of  the  evening. 
Little  Swills  says.  Gentlemen,  if  you'll  permit  me,  I'll  attempt  a 
short  description  of  a  scene  of  real  life  that  came  off  here  to-day, 
•Is  much  applauded  and  encouraged  ;  goes  out  of  the  room  as  Swills ; 
comefi  in  as  the  Coroner  (not  the  least  in  the  world  like  him);  de- 
scribes the  Inquest,  with  recreative  intervals  of  piano-forte  accom- 
paniment to  the  refrain  —  With  his  (the  Coroner's)  tippy  tol  li  doll, 
tippy  tol  lo  (loll,  tippy  tol  li  doll.  Dee ! 

The  jinghng  piano  at  last  is  silent,  and  the  Harmonic  friends 
rally  round  their  pillows.  Then  there  is  rest  around  the  lonely 
figure,  now  laid  in  its  last  earthly  habitation  ;  and  it  is  watehed  1^ 
the  gaunt  eyes  in  the  shutters  through  some  quiet  hours  of  night. 
If  this  forlorn  man  could  have  been  prophetically  seen  lying  here, 
by  the  mother  at  whose  breast  he  nestled,  a  little  child,  with  eyes 
upraised  to  her  loving  foce,  and  soft  hand  scarcely  knowing  how  to 
close  upon  the  neck  to  which  it  crept,  what  an  impossibility  the 
vision  would  have  seemed  !  0,  if,  in  brighter  days,  the  now-extin- 
guished fire  within  him  ever  burned  for  one  woman  who  held  him 
in  her  heart,  where  is  she,  while  these  ashes  are  above  the  ground  ! 

It  is  anything  but  a  night  of  rest  at  Mr.  Snagsby's,  in  Cook's 
Court ;  where  Guster  murders  sleep,  by  going,  as  Mr.  Snagsty  him- 
self allows  —  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it  —  out  of  one  fit 
into  twenty.  The  occasion  of  this  seizure  is,  that  Guster  has  a 
tender  heart,  and  a  susceptible  something  that  possibly  might  have 
been  imagination,  but  for  Tooting  and  her  patron  saint.  Be  it 
what  it  may,  now,  it  was  so  direiully  impressed  at  tea-time  by  Mr. 
Snagsby's  account  of  the  inquiry  at  which  he  had  assisted,  that  at 
supper-time  she  projected  herself  into  the  kitchen,  preceded  by  a 
flying  Dutch-cheese,  and  fell  into  a  fit  of  unusual  duration  :  which 
she  only  came  out  of  to  go  into  another,  and  another,  and  so  on 
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through  a  chain  of  fits,  with  short  intervals  between,  of  which  she 
has  pathetically  avail«l  herself  by  consuming  them  in  entreaties 
to  Mrs.  Snagsby  not  to  give  her  wamii^  "  when  she  quite  comes 
to ; "  and  also  in  appeals  to  the  whole  estabhshmeat  to  lay  her 
down  on  the  stones,  and  go  to  bed.  Hence,  Mr.  Snagsby,  at  last 
hearing  the  cock  at  the  httle  dairy  in  Cursitor  Street  go  into  that 
disinterested  ecstasy  of  his  on  the  subject  of  dayhght,  says,  draw- 
ing a  long  breath,  though  the  most  patient  of  men,  "  I  thought  you 

What  question  this  enthusiastic  fowl  supposes  he  settles  when 
he  strmns  himself  to  such  an  extent,  or  why  he  should  thus  crow 
(so  men  crow  on  various  triumphant  public  occasions,  however) 
about  what  cannot  lie  of  any  moment  to  him,  is  his  affair.  It  is 
enough  that  dayhght  comes,  morning  comes,  noon  comes. 

Then  the  active  and  intelligent,  who  has  got  into  the  morning 
papers  as  such,  comes  with  his  pauper  company  to  Mr.  Krook's, 
and  bears  off  the  body  of  our  dear  brother  here  departed,  to  a 
heramed-m  churchyard,  pestiferous  and  obscene,  whence  malignant 
diseases  are  communicated  to  the  bodies  of  our  dear  brothers  and 
sisters  who  have  not  departed ;  while  our  dear  brothers  and  sisters 
who  hang  about  ofBcial  back-stairs  —  would  to  Heaven  they  had 
departed  !  —  are  very  complacent  and  agreeable.  Into  a  beastly 
scrap  of  ground  which  a  Turk  would  r^ect  as  a  savage  abomination, 
and  a  Caifre  would  shudder  at,  they  bring  our  dear  brother  here 
departed,  to  receive  Christian  burial. 

With  houses  looking  on,  on  every  side,  save  where  a  reeking 
little  tunnel  of  a  court  ^ves  access  to  the  iron  gate  — with  every 
villainy  of  life  in  action  close  on  death,  and  every  poisonous  element 
of  death  in  action  close  on  life  —  here,  they  bwer  our  dear  brother 
down  a  foot  or  two :  here,  sow  him  in  corruption,  to  be  rdsed  in 
corruption  :  an  avei^ng  ghost  at  many  a  ack-bedside  ;  a  shameful 
testimony  to  future  ages,  how  civilisation  and  barbarism  walked 
this  boastful  island  tc^ther. 

Come  night,  come  darkness,  for  you  cannot  come  too  soon,  or 
stay  too  long,  by  such  a  place  as  this !  Come,  stra^ling  lights 
into  the  windows  of  the  ugly  houses ;  and  you  who  do  iniquity 
therein,  do  it  at  least  with  this  dread  scene  shut  out !  Come, 
flame  of  gas,  burning  so  sullenly  above  the  iron  gate,  on  which  the 
poisoned  air  deposits  its  witch-ointment  slimy  to  the  touch !  It 
is  well  that  you  should  call  to  every  passer-l^,  "  Look  here !  " 

With  the  night,  comes  a  slouching  figure  through  the  tunnel- 
court,  to  the  outside  of  the  iron  gate.  It  holds  the  gate  with  its 
hands,  and  looks  in  between  the  bars ;  stands  looking  in,  for  a  little 
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It  then,  with  an  old  broom  it  carries,  softly  sweeps  the  step,  and 
makes  the  archway  clean.  It  does  so,  very  busily  and  trimly; 
looks  in  again,  a  little  while ;  and  so  departs. 

Jo,  is  it  thou  i  Well,  well !  Tlioiigh  a  r^ected  witness,  who 
"can't  exactly  say"  what  will  he  done  to  him  in  greater  hands 
than  men's,  tbou  art  not  quite  in  outer  darkness.  There  is  some- 
thing like  a  distant  ray  of  light  in  thy  muttered  reason  for  this  ; 

"  He  wos  wery  good  to  me,  he  wos ! " 


CHAPTER   XII. 

ON   THE  WATCH. 

It  has  left  oif  raining  down  in  Lincolnshire,  at  last,  and  Cheaney 
Wold  has  taken  heart.  Mrs.  Rouncewell  is  fuU  of  hospitable  cares, 
for  Sir  Leicester  and  my  Lady  are  coming  home  from  Paris.  The 
feshionable  intelligence  has  found  it  out,  and  communicates  the 
glad  tidings  to  benighted  England,  It  has  also  found  out,  that 
they  will  entertain  a  brilliant  and  distinguished  circle  of  the  dite 
of  the  heatt  monde  (the  fashionable  intelligence  is  weak  in  English, 
but  a  giant-refreshed  in  French),  at  the  ancient  and  hospitable 
&mily  seat  in  Lincolnshire. 

For  the  greater  honour  of  the  brilliant  and  distinguished  circle, 
and  of  Cheaney  Wold  into  the  bai^in,  the  broken  arch  of  the 
bridge  in  the  park  is  mended;  and  the  water,  now  retired  within 
its  proper  limits  and  again  spanned  gracefully,  makes  a  figure  in 
the  prospect  from  the  house.  The  clear  cold  sunshine  glances  into 
the  Ijpttle  woods,  and  approvingly  beholds  the  sharp  wind  scatter- 
ing the  leaves  and  drying  the  moss.  It  glides  over  the  park  after 
the  moving  shadows  of  the  clouds,  and  chases  them,  and  never 
catches  them,  all  day.  It  looks  in  at  the  windows,  and  touches 
the  ancestral  portraits  with  bars  and  patches  of  brightness,  never 
contemplated  by  the  painters.  Athwart  the  picture  of  my  Lady, 
over  the  great  chimney-piece,  it  tlirows  a  broad  bend-sinister  of 
light  that  strikes  down  crookedly  into  the  hearth,  and  seems  to 

Tlirough  the  same  cold  sunshine,  and  the  same  sharp  wind,  my 
Lady  and  Sir  Leicester,  in  their  travelhng  chariot  (my  Lady's 
woman,  and  Sir  Leicester's  man  affectionate  in  the  rumble),  start 
for  home.  With  a  considerable  amount  of  jingling  and  whijwsrack- 
ing,  and  many  plunging  demonstrations  on  the  x>art  of  two  bare- 
backed horsesj  and  two  Centaurs  with  glazed  hats,  jack-hoots,  and 
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flowing  manes  and  tails,  they  rattle  out  of  the  yard  of  the  HGtel 
Bristol  in  the  Place  VendQme,  and  canter  between  the  aun-and- 
shadow- chequered  colonnade  of  the  Eue  cle  Rivoli  and  the  garden 
of  the  ill-feted  palace  of  a  headless  king  and  queen,  oil'  by  the 
Place  of  Concord,  and  the  Elysiau  Fields,  and  the  Gate  of  the 
Star,  out  of  Paris. 

Sooth  to  eay,  they  cannot  go  away  too  fast ;  for,  even  here,  my 
Lady  Dedloek  has  been  bored  to  death.  Concert,  assembly,  opera, 
theatre,  drive,  nothing  is  new  to  my  Lady,  under  the  worn-out 
heavens.  Only  last  Sunday,  when  pour  wretches  were  gay — ■ 
within  the  walls,  playing  with  children  among  the  clipped  trees 
and  the  statues  in  the  Palace  Garden;  walking,  a  score  abreast, 
in  the  Elysian  Fields,  made  more  Elysian  by  performing  doga  and 
wooden  horsea ;  between  whiles  filtering  (a  few)  through  the  gloomy 
Cathedral  of  our  Ijady,  to  say  a  word  or  two  at  the  base  of  a  pillar, 
within  flare  of  a  rusty  little  gridiron-full  of  gusty  little  tapers — 
without  the  walls,  encompassing  Paris  with  dancing,  love-making, 
vrine-drinking,  tobacco-smoking,  tomb-visiting,  billiard,  card  and 
domino  playing,  quack-doctorii^,  and  much  murderous  refuse, 
animate  and  inanimate  —  only  last  Sunday,  my  Lady,  in  the  deso- 
lation of  Boredom  and  the  clutch  of  Giant  Despair,  almost  hated 
her  own  maid  for  being  in  spirits. 

She  cannot,  therefore,  go  too  iast  from  Paris.  Weariness  of 
soul  lies  before  her,  as  it  lies  behind  —  her  Ariel  has  put  a  ^nlle 
of  it  round  the  whole  earth,  and  it  cannot  be  unclasped  —  but  tlie 
imperfect  remedy  is  always  to  fly,  from  the  last  place  where  it  liae 
been  experienced.  Fling  Paris  back  into  the  distance,  then,  ex- 
changing it  for  endless  avenues  and  cross-avenues  of  wintry  trees  ! 
And,  when  next  beheld,  let  it  be  some  leagues  away,  with  the  Gate 
of  the  Star  a  white  speck  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  the  city  a  mere 
mound  in  a  plain :  two  dark  square  towers  rising  out  of  it,  and 
light  and  shadow  descending  on  it  aslant,  like  the  angels  in  Jacob's 
dream! 

Sir  Leicester  is  generally  in  a  complacent  state,  and  rarely 
bored.  When  he  has  nothing  else  to  do,  he  can  always  contem- 
plate his  own  greatness.  It  is  a  considerable  advantage  to  a  man, 
to  have  so  inexhaustible  a  subject.  After  reading  his  letters,  he 
leans  back  in  his  comer  of  the  carriage,  and  generally  reviews  his 
importance  to  society. 

"  You  have  an  unusual  amount  of  correspondence  this  morning?" 
says  my  Lady,  after  a  long  time.  She  is  fatigued  with  reading. 
Has  almost  read  a  page  in  twenty  miles. 

"  Nothing  in  it,  though.     Nothing  whatever." 

"  I  saw  one  of  Mr.  Tnlkinghom's  long  effusions,  1  tliiuk  ? " 
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"You  see  everything,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  with  lulmiration. 

"  Ha  !  "  sighs  my  Lady.     "  He  is  the  most  tiresome  of  men !  " 

"  He  sends  —  I  really  beg  your  pardon  —  he  sends,"  says  Sir 
Leicester,  selecting  the  letter,  and  unfolding  it,  "  a  message  to  yon. 
Our  stopping  to  change  horses,  as  I  came  to  his  postscript,  drove 
it  out  of  my  memory.  I  beg  you'll  excuse  me.  He  says  —  "  Sir 
Leicester  ia  so  long  in  taking  out  his  eye-glaaa  and  adjusting  it, 
that  my  Lady  looks  a  little  irritated.  "  He  says,  '  In  the  matter 
of  the  right  of  way  —  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  that's  not  the  place. 
He  says  —  yes !  Here  I  have  it !  He  says,  '  I  beg  my  respectful 
compliments  to  my  Lady,  who,  I  hope,  has  benefited  by  the  change. 
Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  mention  (as  it  may  interest  her), 
that  I  have  something  to  tell  her  on  her  letum,  in  reference  to  the 
person  who  copied  the  affidavit  in  the  Chancery  suit,  which  so 
powerfully  stimulated  her  curiosity.     I  have  seen  him.'  " 

My  Lady,  leaning  forward,  looks  out  of  her  window. 

"  That's  the  message,"  observes  Sir  Leicester. 

"  I  should  like  to  walk  a  little,"  says  my  Lady,  still  looking  out 
of  her  window. 

"  Walk  1 "  repeala  Sir  Leicester,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  I  should  like  to  walk  a  little,"  says  my  Lady,  with  unmistak- 
able distinctness.     "  Please  to  stop  the  carriage," 

The  carriage  is  stopped,  the  affectionate  man  alights  from  the 
rumble,  opens  the  door,  and  lets  down  the  steps,  obedient  to  an 
impatient  motion  of  my  lady's  hand.  My  Iiady  alights  so  quickly, 
and  walks  away  so  quickly,  that  Sir  Leicester,  for  all  his  scrupu- 
lous politeness,  is  unable  to  assist  her,  and  is  left  behind.  A  space 
of  a  minute  or  two  has  elapsed  before  he  comes  up  with  her.  She 
smiles,  looks  very  handsome,  takes  his  arm,  lounges  with  him  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  very  much  bored,  and  resumea  her  seat  in 
the  carriage. 

The  rattle  and  clatter  continue  through  the  greater  part  of  three 
days,  with  more  or  less  of  bell-jingling  and  whip-cracking,  and  more 
or  less  plunging  of  Centaurs  and  bare-backed  horses.  Their  courtly 
politeness  to  each  other,  at  tJie  Hotels  where  they  tarry,  is  the 
theme  of  general  admiration.  Though  my  Lord  is  a  little  aged  for 
my  Lady,  says  Madame,  the  hostess  of  the  Golden  Ape,  and  though 
he  might  be  her  amiable  father,  one  can  see  at  a  glance  tliat  they 
love  each  other.  One  observes  my  Lord  with  his  white  hair, 
standing,  hat  in  hand,  to  help  my  Lady  to  and  from  the  carriage. 
One  oI»erve8  my  Lady,  how  recognisant  of  my  Lord's  pohteneas, 
with  an  inclination  of  her  gracious  head,  and  the  concession  of  her 
so^nteel  fingers !    It  is  ravishing ! 

The  sea  has  no  appreciation  of  great  men,  but  knocks  them 
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about  like  the  small  fry.  It  is  habitually  hard  upon  Sir  Leicester, 
whose  countenance  it  greenly  mottles  in  tlie  manner  of  sage  cheese, 
and  in  whose  aristocratic  system  it  effects  a  dismal  revolution.  It 
is  tlie  Radical  of  Nature  to  him.  Nevertheless,  his  dignity  gets 
over  it,  after  stopping  to  refit ;  and  he  go(s  on  with  my  Lady  for 
Chesney  Wold,  lying  only  one  night  in  London  on  the  way  to 
Lincolnshire. 

Through  the  same  cold  sunlight  —  colder  as  the  day  declines, 
—  and  through  the  same  sharp  wind  —  shai-per  as  the  separate 
shadows  of  bare  trees  gloom  together  in  the  woods,  and  as  the 
Ghost's  Walk,  touched  at  the  western  comer  by  a  pile  of  fire 
in  the  sky,  resigns  itself  to  coming  night,  —  they  drive  into  the 
park.  The  Rooks,  swinging  in  their  lofty  houses  in  the  elm-tree 
avenue,  seem  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  occupancy  of  the  car- 
riage as  it  passes  underneath ;  some  agreeing  that  Sir  Leicester 
and  my  Lady  are  come  down ;  some  arguing  with  malcontents  who 
won't  admit  it ;  now,  all  consenting  to  consider  the  question  dis- 
posed of;  now,  aD  breaking  out  again  in  violent  debate,  incited 
by  one  obstinate  and  drowsy  bird,  who  will  persist  in  putting  in  a 
last  contradictory  croak.  Leaving  tliem  to  swing  and  caw,  the 
travelling  chariot  rolls  on  to  the  house ;  where  fires  gleam  warmly 
through  some  of  the  windows,  though  not  through  so  many  as  to 
give  an  inhabited  expresMon  to  the  darkening  mass  of  front.  But 
the  brilliant  and  distinguished  drcle  will  soon  do  that. 

Mrs.  Rouncewell  is  in  attendance,  and  receives  Sir  Leicester's 
customary  shake  of  the  hand  with  a  profound  curtsey, 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Rouncewell?     I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

"  I  hope  I  have  the  honour  of  welcoming  you  in  good  health. 
Sir  Leicester?" 

"  In  excellent  health,  Mrs.  Rouncewell." 

"  My  Lady  is  looking  charmingly  well,"  says  Mrs.  Rouncewell, 
with  another  curtsey. 

My  Lady  signifies,  without  profuse  expenditure  of  words,  that 
she  is  as  wearily  well  as  she  can  hope  to  be. 

But  Rosa  is  in  the  distance,  behind  the  housekeeper ;  and  my 
Lady,  who  has  not  subdued  the  quickness  of  her  observation,  what- 
ever else  she  may  have  conquered,  asks  ; 

"  Who  is  that  girl !  " 

"  A  young  scholar  of  mine,  my  Lady.     Rosa." 

"  Come  here,  Rosa !  "  Lady  Dedlock  beckons  her,  with  even  an 
appearance  of  interest.  "  Why,  do  you  know  how  pretty  you  are, 
child  ?  "  she  says,  touching  her  shoulder  with  her  two  forefingers. 

Rosa,  very  much  abashed,  says,  "ITo,  if  you  please,  my  Lady!" 
and  glmices  up,  and  glances  down,  and  don't  know  where  to  look, 
but  looks  all  the  prettier. 
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"  How  old  arc  you  1 " 

"  Nineteen,  my  Lady." 

"  Nineteen,"" repeats  my  Lady,  thoughtfully.  "Take  care  tlicy 
don't  spoil  you  by  flatteiy." 

"  Yes,  my  Lady." 

My  Lady  taps  her  dimpled  cheek  with  the  same  delicate  gloTe<l 
fingers,  and  goes  on  to  the  foot  of  the  oak  staircase,  where  Sir  Leices- 
ter pauses  for  her  as  her  knightly  escort.  A  staring  old  Dedlock 
in  a  pane],  as  large  as  life  and  a»  duU,  looks  as  if  he  didn't  know 
what  to  make  of  it  —  which  was  probably  his  general  state  of  mind 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

That  evening,  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  Rosa  can  do  nothing 
but  murmur  Lady  Dedlock'a  praises.  She  is  so  affable,  bo  grace- 
ful, so  beautiful,  so  elegant ;  has  such  a  sweet  voice,  and  such  a 
thrilling  touch,  that  Rosa  can  feel  it  yet !  Mrs.  Rouncewell  con- 
firms all  this,  not  without  personal  pride,  reserving  only  the  one 
point  of  affability.  Mrs.  Rouncewell  is  not  quite  sure  as  to  that. 
Heaven  forbid  that  she  should  say  a  syllable  in  dispraise  of  any 
member  of  that  excellent  fiimily ;  above  all,  of  my  Lady,  whom  the 
whole  world  ailmires;  but  if  my  Lady  would  only  be  "a  little 
more  free,"  not  quite  so  cold  and  distant,  Mrs.  Rouncewell  thinks 
she  would  be  more  afEible. 

"'Tis  almost  a  pity,"  Mrs.  Boimcewell  adds  —  only  "almost," 
because  it  borders  on  impiety  to  suppose  that  anything  could  be 
better  than  it  is,  in  such  an  express  dispensation  as  the  Dedlock 
affairs ;  "  that  my  Lady  has  no  ^mily.  If  she  ba^l  had  a  daughter 
now,  a  grown  young  lady,  to  interest  her,  I  think  she  would  have 
had  the  only  kind  of  excellence  she  wants." 

"  Might  not  that  have  made  her  still  more  proud,  grandmother  ?  " 
says  Watt ;  who  has  been  home  and  come  back  again,  he  is  audi 
a  good  grandson. 

"More  and  most,  my  dear,"  returns  the  housekeeper  with 
dignity,  "  are  words  it's  not  my  place  to  use  —  nor  so  much  as  to 
hear  ^applied  to  any  drawback  on  my  Lady." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  grandmother.    Itut  she  is  proud,  is  she  not  1 " 

"If  she  is,  she  has  reason  to  be.  The  Dedlock  femily  have 
always  reason  to  be." 

"  Well !"  says  Watt,  "it's  to  be  hoped  they  line  out  of  their 
Prayer-Books  a  certain  passage  for  the  common  people  about  pride 
and  vainglory.     Forgive  me,  grandmother !     Only  a  joke  ! " 

"  Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Dedlock,  my  dear,  are  not  fit  subjects 
for  joking." 

"Sir  Leicester  is  no  joke,  Ijy  any  means,"  says  Watt ;  "and  I 
humbly  ask  his  pardon.     I  suppose,  grandmother,  that,  even  with 
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the  femily  and  their  guests  dowa  here,  tlierc  is  no  objection  to  my 
prolonging  my  stay  at  the  Dedlock  Arms  for  &  day  or  two,  as  any 
other  traveller  might  t " 

"Surely,  none  in  the  world,  child." 

"  I  am  gla<l  of  that,"  says  Watt,  "  because  I  —  because  I  have  an 
inexpressible  desire  to  extend  my  knowledge  of  this  beautiful  neigh- 
bourhood." 

He  happens  to  glance  at  Kosa,  who  looks  down,  and  is  very  shy, 
indeed.  But,  according  to  the  old  superstition,  it  should  be  Rosa's 
ears  that  burn,  and  not  her  fresh  bright  cheeks ;  for  my  Lady's 
maid  is  holding  forth  about  her  at  this  moment,  with  surpassing 
energy. 

My  Lady's  maid  is  a  Frenchwoman  of  two-and-thirty,  from 
somewhere  in  the  southern  country  about  Ayignon  and  Marseilles 
—  a  large-eyed  brown  woman  with  black  hair ;  who  would  be 
handsome,  but  for  a  certain  feline  mouth,  and  general  uncomfort- 
able tighbiess  of  face,  rendering  the  jaws  too  eager,  and  the  skull 
too  prominent.  There  is  something  indefinably  keen  and  wan 
about  her  anatomy ;  and  she  has  a  watchful  way  of  looking  out  of 
the  comers  of  her  eyes  without  turning  her  head,  which  could  be 
pleasantly  dispensed  with  ■ —  especially  when  she  is  in  an  ill-humour 
and  near  knives.  Through  all  the  good  taste  of  her  dress  and  little 
adornments,  these  objections  so  express  themselves,  that  she  seems 
to  go  about  like  a  very  neat  She-Wolf  imperfectly  tamed.  Besides 
being  accomplished  in  all  the  knowledge  appertaining  to  her  post, 
she  is  almost  an  Englishwoman  in  her  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage —  consequently,  she  is  in  no  want  of  words  to  shower  upon 
Rosa  for  having  attracted  my  Lady's  attention ;  and  she  pours 
them  out  with  such  grim  ridicule  as  she  sits  at  dinner,  that  her 
companion,  the  affectionate  man,  is  rather  relieved  when  she 
arrives  at  the  spoon  stage  of  that  performance. 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  She,  Hortense,  been  in  my  Lady's  service  since 
five  years,  and  always  kept  at  the  distance,  ami  this  doll,  this 
pupj)et,  caressed  ~  absolutely  careBse<l  —  by  my  Lady  on  the 
moment  of  her  arriving  at  the  house !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  "  And  do 
you  know  how  pretty  you  are,  child  1 "  —  "  No,  my  Lady."  —  You 
are  right  there !  "And  how  old  are  you,  child!  And  take  care 
they  do  not  spoil  you  by  flattery,  child  t "  0  how  droll !  It  is 
the  best  thing  altogether. 

In  short,  it  is  such  an  admirable  thing,  that  Mademoiselle  Hor- 
tense caJi't  forget  it ;  but  at  meals  for  days  aftenvards,  even  among 
her  countiywomen  and  others  attached  in  like  capacity  to  the  troop 
of  visitors,  relapses  into  silent  enjoyment  of  the  joke  —  an  enjoy- 
ment expressed,  in  her  own  convivial  manner,  by  an  additional 
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tightness  of  face,  thin  elougation  of  compressed  lips,  and  sidewise 
look  :  which  intense  appreciation  of  humour  is  frequently  reflected 
in  my  Lady's  mirrors,  when  my  Lady  is  not  among  them. 

All  the  mirrors  in  the  house  are  hrought  into  action  now  ;  many 
of  them  after  a  long  blank.  They  reflect  handsome  feces,  simper- 
ing feces,  youthful  feces,  faces  of  threescore-and-t«n  that  will  not 
submit  to  be  old ;  the  entire  collection  of  faces  that  have  come  to 
pass  a  January  week  or  two  at  Chesney  Wold,  and  which  the 
feshionaMe  intelligence,  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,  hunts 
with  a  keen  scent,  from  their  breaking  cover  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James's  to  their  being  run  down  to  Death.  The  place  in  Lincoln- 
shire is  all  aUve.  By  day,  guns  and  voices  are  heard  ringing  in 
the  woods,  horsemen  and  carriages  enliven  the  park  roads,  servants 
and  hangers-on  pervade  the  Village  and  the  Dedlock  Arms.  Seen 
by  night,  from  distant  openings  in  the  trees,  the  row  of  windows 
in  the  long  drawing-room,  where  my  Lady's  picture  hangs  over  the 
great  chimney-piece,  is  like  a  row  of  jewels  set  in  a  black  frame. 
On  Sunday,  the  chill  little  church  is  almost  warmed  by  so  much 
gallant  company,  and  the  general  flavour  of  the  Dedlock  dust  is 
quenched  in  delicate  perfumes. 

The  brilliant  and  distinguished  circle  comprehends  within  it,  no 
contracted  amount  of  education,  sense,  courage,  honour,  beauty, 
and  virtue.  Yet  there  is  something  a  little  wrong  about  it,  in 
despite  of  its  immense  advantages.     What  can  it  be  1 

Dandyism !  There  is  no  King  Geoi^  the  Fourth  now  {more's 
the  pity !)  to  set  the  dandy  fashion ;  there  are  no  clear-starched 
jack-towel  neckcloths,  no  short-waisted  coats,  no  felse  calves,  no 
stays.  There  are  no  caricatures,  now,  of  effeminate  Exquisites  so 
arrayed,  swooning  in  opera  boxes  with  excess  of  delight,  and  being 
revived  by  other  dainty  creatures,  poking  long-necked  scent-bottles 
at  thdr  noses.  There  is  no  beau  whom  it  takes  four  men  at  once 
to  shake  into  his  buckskins,  or  who  goes  to  see  all  the  executions, 
or  who  is  troubled  with  the  self-reproach  of  having  once  consumed 
a  pea.  But  is  there  Dandyism  in  the  brilliant  and  distinguished 
circle  notwithstanding,  Dandyism  of  a  more  mischievous  sort,  that 
has  got  below  the  surfece  and  is  doing  less  harmless  things  than 
jack-towelling  itself  and  stopping  its  own  digestion,  to  which  no 
rational  person  need  particularly  object? 

Why,  yes.  It  cannot  be  disguised.  There  are,  at  Chesney 
Wold  this  January  week,  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  newest 
lashion,  who  have  set  up  a  Dandyism  —  in  Religion,  for  instance. 
Who,  in  mere  lackadaisic^  want  of  an  emotion,  have  agreed  upon 
a  little  dandy  talk  about  the  Vulgar  wanting  feith  in  things  in  gen- 
eral ;  meaning,  in  the  things  that  have  been  tried  and  found  want- 
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ing,  as  though  a  low  fellow  should  unaccountably  lose  &ith  in  a  bad 
shilling,  after  finding  it  out !  Who  would  make  the  Vulgar  very 
picturesque  and  faithful,  by  putting  back  the  hands  upon  the 
Clock  of  Time,  and  cancelling  a  few  hundred  years  of  history. 

There  are  also  ladies  and  geutlemen  of  another  fashion,  not  so 
new,  but  very  elegant,  who  have  agreed  to  put  a  smooth  glaze  on 
the  world,  and  to  keep  down  all  its  realities.  For  whom  every- 
thing must  be  lai^iid  and  pretty.  Who  have  found  out  the  per- 
petual stoppage.  Who  are  to  rqoice  at  nothing,  and  be  sorry  for 
nothing.  Who  are  not  to  be  disturbed  by  ideas.  On  whom  even 
the  Fine  Arts,  attending  in  powder  and  walking  backward  like  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  must  array  themselves  in  the  milliners'  and 
twlors'  patterns  of  past  generations,  and  be  particularly  careful 
not  to  be  in  earnest,  or  to  receive  any  impress  from  the  moving  age. 

Then  there  is  my  Lord  Boodle,  of  considerable  reputation  with 
his  party,  who  has  known  what  office  is,  and  who  tells  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock  with  much  gravity,  after  dinner,  that  he  really  does  not 
see  to  what  the  present  age  is  tending.  A  debate  is  not  what  a 
debate  used  to  be ;  the  House  is  not  what  the  House  used  to  be  ; 
even  a  Calrinet  is  not  what  it  formerly  was.  He  perceives  with 
astonishment,  that  supposing  the  present  Government  to  be  over- 
thrown, the  limited  choice  of  the  Crown,  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
Ministry,  would  lie  between  Lord  Coodle  and  Sir  Thomas  Doodle  — 
supposing  it  to  be  impossible  for  the  Duke  of  FootUe  to  act  with 
Goodie,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  case  in  consequence  of 
the  breach  arising  out  of  that  affiiir  with  Hoodie.  Then,  giving 
the  Home  Department  and  the  Leadership  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  Joodle,  the  Exchequer  to  Koodle,  the  Colonies  to  Loodle, 
and  the  Foreign  Office  to  Moodle,  what  are  you  to  do  with  Noodle ! 
You  can't  offer  him  the  Presidency  of  the  Council ;  that  is  reserved 
for  Poodle.  You  can't  put  him  in  the  Wooils  and  Forests ;  that  is 
hardly  good  enough  for  Quoodle.  What  follows  i  That  the  coun- 
try is  shipwrecked,  lost,  and  gone  to  pieces  (as  is  made  manifest  to 
the  patriotism  of  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock),  because  you  can't  provide 
for  Noodle ! 

On  the  otlier  hand,  the  Eight  Honourable  William  Bnffy,  M.P,, 
contends  across  the  table  with  some  one  else,  that  the  shipwreck  of 
the  country  — about  which  there  is  no  doubt ;  it  is  only  the  man- 
ner of  it  that  is  in  question  — ■  is  attributable  to  Cuffy.  If  you 
had  done  with  Cuffy  what  you  ought  to  have  done  when  he  first 
came  into  Parliament,  and  bsd  prevented  him  from  going  over  to 
Du(^,  you  would  have  got  him  into  alliance  with  Fuffy,  you  would 
have  had  with  you  the  weight  attaching  as  a  smart  debater  to 
Guffy,  you  would  have  broi^ht  to  bear  upon  the  elections  the  wealth 
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of  Huffy,  you  would  have  got  in  for  three  couiitieH  Juffy,  Kufty,  and 
Lufty;  and  you  would  have  strengthened  your  administration  by  the 
official  knowledge  and  the  business  habits  of  Muffy.  All  this,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  you  now  are,  dependent  on  the  mere  caprice  of 
Puffy! 

As  to  this  point,  and  as  to  some  minor  topics,  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion ;  but  it  is  perfectly  dear  to  the  brilliant  and  dis- 
tinguished circle,  all  round,  that  nobody  is  in  question  but  Boodle 
and  his  retinue,  and  BaSy  and  Ms  retinue.  These  are  the  great 
actors  for  whom  the  stage  is  reserved.  A  People  there  are,  no 
doubt  —  a  certain  laige  number  of  supernumeraries,  who  are  to  be 
occasionally  addressed,  and  relied  upon  for  shouts  and  choruses,  as 
on  the  theatrical  stage ;  but  Boodle  and  Buffy,  their  followers  and 
fimulies,  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  are  the 
bom  flrst-actors,  managers,  and  leaders,  and  no  others  can  appear 
upon  the  scene  for  ever  and  ever. 

In  this,  too,  there  is  perhaps  more  Dandyism  at  Chesney  Wold 
than  the  brilliant  and  distingiiished  circle  will  find  good  for  itself 
in  the  long  run.  For  it  is,  even  with  the  stillest  and  politest  circles, 
as  with  the  circle  the  necromancer  draws  around  him  —  very  strange 
appearances  may  be  seen  in  active  motion  outside.  With  this  dif- 
ference :  that,  being  realities  and  not  phantoms,  there  is  the  greater 
danger  of  their  breaking  in. 

Chesney  Wold  is  quite  full,  anyhow ;  so  full,  that  a  binning 
sense  of  injury  arises  in  the  breasts  of  ill-lodged  ladies'-maids,  and 
is  not  to  be  extinguished.  Only  one  room  is  empty.  It  is  a  turret 
chamber  of  the  third  order  of  merit,  plainly  but  comfortably  iur- 
nished,  and  having  an  old-fashioned  business  air.  It  is  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghom's  room,  and  is  never  bestowed  on  anybody  else,  for  he  may 
come  at  any  time.  He  is  not  come  yet.  It  is  his  quiet  babit  to 
walk  across  the  park  from  the  village,  in  fine  weather ;  to  drop  into 
this  room,  as  if  he  had  never  been  out  of  it  since  he  was  last  seen 
there ;  to  request  a  servant  to  inform  Sir  Leicester  that  he  is  arrived, 
in  case  he  should  be  wanted ;  and  to  appear  ten  minutes  before  din- 
ner, in  the  shadow  of  the  library-door.  He  sleeps  in  his  turret, 
with  a  complmning  tlag-staff  over  his  head ;  and  has  some  leads 
outside,  on  which,  any  fine  morning  when  he  is  down  here,  his 
black  figure  may  be  seen  walking  before  breakfast  like  a  larger 
species  of  rook. 

Every  day  before  dinner,  my  Lady  looks  for  him  in  the  dusk  of 
the  library,  but  he  is  not  tliere.  Every  day  at  diimer,  my  Lady 
glances  down  the  table  for  the  vacant  place,  that  would  be  waiting 
to  receive  him  if  he  had  just  arrived ;  but  there  is  no  vacant  place. 
Every  night,  my  Lady  casually  asks  her  maid  i 
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"Is Mr.  Tulkiughorn  come?" 

Every  night  the  answer  is,  "  No,  my  Lady,  not  yet." 

One  night,  while  having  her  hair  undressed,  my  Lady  loses  her- 
self in  deep  thought  after  this  reply,  until  she  sees  her  own  brood- 
ing face  in  the  opposite  glass,  and  a  pair  of  black  eyes  uiiriously 
observing  her. 

"Be  so  good  as  to  attend,"  says  my  Lady  then,  addressing  the 
reflection  of  Hortense,  "  to  your  business.  You  can  contemplate 
your  beauty  at  another  time." 

"  Pardon  !     It  was  your  Ladyship's  beauty." 

"  That,"  says  my  Lady,  "  you  needn't  contemplate  at  all." 

At  length,  one  afternoon  a  little  before  sunset,  when  the  bright 
groups  of  ^ures,  which  have  for  the  last  lionr  or  two  enlivened 
the  Ghost's  Wall^  are  all  dispersed,  and  only  Sir  Leicester  and  my 
Lady  remain  upon  the  terrace,  Mr,  Tulkinghom  appears.  He  comes 
towards  them  at  his  usual  methodical  paee,  which  is  never  quick- 
ened, never  slackened.  He  wears  his  usual  expressionless  mask  — 
if  it  be  a  mask — and  carries  family  secrets  in  every  limb  of  his 
body,  and  every  crease  of  his  dress.  Whether  his  whole  soul  is 
devoted  to  the  great,  or  whether  he  yields  them  nothing  beyond  the 
services  he  sells,  is  his  personal  secret.  He  keeps  it,  as  he  keeps 
the  secrets  of  his  clients  ;  he  is  hia  own  client  in  that  matter,  and 
will  never  betray  himself. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr,  Tulkinghom  1 "  says  Sir  Leicester,  giving 
htm  his  hand. 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  is  quite  well.  Sir  Leicester  is  quite  well.  My 
Latly  is  quite  well.  All  highly  satisfactory.  The  lawyer,  with  his 
hands  behind  him,  walks,  at  Sir  Leicestei^s  side,  along  the  terrace. 
My  Lady  walks  upon  the  other  side. 

"We  expected  you  before,"  says  Sir  Leicester.  A  gracious 
observation.  As  much  as  to  say,  "  Mr.  Tidkinghom,  we  remember 
your  existence  when  you  are  not  here  to  remind  us  of  it  by  your 
presence.     We  bestow  a  fragment  of  our  minds  upon  you,  sir,  you 

Mr.  Tulkinghom,  comprehending  it,  inclines  his  head,  and  says 
he  is  much  obliged. 

"  I  should  have  come  down  sooner,"  he  explains,  "but  that  I 
have  been  much  engaged  with  those  matters  in  the  severd  suits 
between  yourself  and  Boythom." 

"A  man  of  a  very  ill-regulated  mind,"  observes  Sir  Leicester, 
with  severity.  "  An  extremely  dangerous  person  in  any  community, 
A  man  of  a  very  low  character  of  mind." 

"  He  is  obstinate,"  says  Mr.  Tidkinghom. 

"  It  is  natural  to  such  a  man  to  be  so,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  look- 
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ingmost  profoundly  obstinate  hiraaelf.  "  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
to  hear  it." 

"The  only  question  is,"  pursues  the  lawyer,  "  whctbcr  you  will 
give  up  anything." 

"  No,  air,"  replies  Sir  Leicester.     "  Nothing.     /  give  up  t " 

"I  don't  mean  anythiug  of  importance.  That,  of  course,  I 
know  you  would  not  abandon.     I  mean  any  minor  point." 

"  Mr.  Tulkinghom,"  returns  Sir  Leicester,  "  there  can  be  no  minor 
point  between  myself  and  Mr.  Eoythom,  If  I  go  farther,  and 
observe  that  I  cannot  readily  conceive  how  any  right  of  mine  can 
be  a  minor  point,  I  speak  not  so  much  in  reference  to  myself  aa  an 
individual,  as  in  reference  to  the  family  position  I  have  it  in  charge 
to  maintain." 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  inclines  his  head  again.  "  I  have  now  my 
instructions,"  he  says.  "Mr.  Boythom  will  ^vc  us  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  —  " 

"It  is  the  character  of  such  a  mind,  Mr.  Tulkinghom,"  Sir 
Leicester  interrupts  him,  "  to  give  trouble.  An  exceedingly  ill- 
conditioned,  levelling  person.  A  person  who,  fifty  years  ago,  would 
probably  have  been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  some  demagogue 
proceeding,  and  severely  punished  —  if  not,"  adds  Sir  Leicester, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  "if  not  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered." 

Sir  Leicester  appears  to  discharge  his  stately  breast  of  a  burden, 
in  passing  this  capital  sentence ;  as  if  it  were  the  next  satisfactory 
thing  to  having  the  sentence  executed. 

"  But  night  is  coming  on,"  says  he,  "  and  my  Lady  will  take  cold. 
My  dear,  let  us  go  in." 

As  they  tum  towards  the  hall-door,  Lady  Dedlock  a^idresaes 
Mr.  Tulkinghom  for  the  first  time. 

"You  sent  me  a  message  respecting  the  person  whose  writing  I 
happened  to  inquire  about.  It  was  like  you  to  remember  the  cir- 
cumstance ;  I  Iwd  quite  forgotten  it.  Your  message  reminded  me 
of  it  again.  I  can't  imagine  what  association  I  had,  with  a  hand 
like  that ;  but  I  surely  had  some." 

"You had  some!"  Mr.  Tulkinghom  repeats. 

"  0  yes  !  "  returns  my  Lady,  carelessly.  "  I  think  I  must  have 
had  some.  And  did  you  really  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  the 
writer  of  that  actual  thing — what  is  it !  —  Affidavit  1 " 

"Yes." 

"  How  very  odd  ! " 

They  pass  into  a  sombre  breakfast-room  on  the  ground-floor, 
lighted  in  the  day  by  two  deep  windows.  It  is  now  twilight. 
The  fire  glows  brightly  on  the  panelled  wall,  and  palely  on  the 
window-glass,  where,  through  the  cold  reflection  of  the  blaze,  the 
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colder  landscape  shudders  in  the  wind,  and  a  grey  mist  creeps 
along :  the  only  traveller  besides  the  waste  of  clouds. 

My  Lady  Ionics  in  a  great  chair  in  the  chimney-corner,  and  Sir 
Leicester  takes  another  great  chair  opposite.  The  lawyer  stands 
before  the  fire,  with  hia  hand  out  at  arm's  length,  shading  his  face. 
He  looks  across  his  arm  at  my  Lady. 

"Yes,"  he  says,  "I  mquired  about  the  mau,  and  found  him. 
And,  what  is  very  strange,  I  found  him  —  " 

"  Not  to  be  any  outof-the-way  person,  I  am  afraid  ! "  Lady 
Dedlock  languidly  anticipates. 

"  I  found  him  dead." 

"  0  dear  me  ! "  remonstrated  Sir  Ijeicester.  Not  so  much  shocked 
by  the  feet,  as  by  the  fact  of  the  fact  being  mentioned. 

"I  was  directed  to  his  lodging  —  a  miserable,  poverty-stricken 
place  —  and  I  found  him  dead." 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Tulkinghom,"  observes  Sir  Leicester. 
"I  think  the  less  said  —  " 

"  Pray,  Sir  Leicester,  let  me  hear  the  story  out "  (it  is  my  Lady 
spealcing),  "  It  is  quite  a  story  for  twilight.  How  very  shock- 
ing !    Dead ) " 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  re-asserts  it  by  another  inclination  of  his  head. 
"  Whether  1^  his  own  hand  —  " 

"  Upon  my  honour !  "  cries  Sir  Leicester.     "  Really ! " 

"  Do  let  me  hear  the  story ! "  says  my  Lady. 

"  Whatever  you  desire,  my  dear.     But,  I  must  say  —  " 

"  No,  you  mustn't  say  !     Go  on,  Mr.  Tulkinghom." 

Sir  Leicester's  gallantry  concedes  the  point ;  though  he  still  feels 
that  to  bring  this  sort  of  squalor  among  the  upper  classes  is  really 
—  really  — 

"I  was  about  to  say,"  resumes  the  lawyer,  with  undisturbed 
calmness,  "that  whether  he  had  died  by  his  own  hand  or  not,  it 
■was  beyond  my  power  to  tell  you.  I  should  amend  that  phrase, 
however,  by  saying  that  he  had  unquestionably  died  of  his  own 
act ;  though  whether  by  his  own  deliberate  intention,  or  by  mis- 
chance, can  never  certainly  be  known.  The  Coroner'a  jury  found 
that  he  took  the  poison  accidentally." 

"  And  what  kind  of  man,"  my  Lady  asks,  "  was  this  deplorable 
creature  ?  " 

"  Veiy  difficult  to  say,"  returns  the  lawyer,  shaking  his  head. 
"  He  had  lived  so  wretchedly,  and  was  so  n^lected,  with  his  ^psy 
colour,  and  his  wild  black  hair  and  beard,  that  I  should  have  con- 
sidered him  the  commonest  of  the  common.  The  surgeon  had  a 
notion  that  he  had  once  been  something  better,  both  in  appearance 
and  condition."  '■ 
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"  What  did  they  call  the  wretched  heing ! " 

"  They  caUetl  him  what  he  had  called  himself,  but  no  one  know 
his  name." 

"  Not  even  any  one  who  had  attended  on  him  1 " 

"  No  one  had  attended  on  him.  He  was  found  dead.  In  fact, 
I  found  him." 

"Without  any  cluo  to  anything  more!" 

"  Without  any;  there  waa,"  says  the  lawyer,  meditatively,  "  an 
old  portmaateau ;  but  —  No,  there  were  no  papers." 

During  the  utterance  of  every  word  of  this  short  dialogue,  Lady 
Dedlock  and  Mr.  TuUcinghorn,  without  any  otlier  alteration  in  their 
customary  deportment,  have  looked  very  steadily  at  one  another  ■ — 
aa  was  natural,  perhaps,  in  the  discussion  of  so  unusual  a  subject. 
Sir  Leicester  has  looked  at  the  fire,  with  the  general  expression  of 
the  Dedlock  on  the  staircase.  The  stoiy  being  told,  he  renews  his 
stately  protest,  saying,  that  as  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  association 
in  my  Lady's  mind  can  possibly  be  traceable  to  this  poor  wretch 
(vmless  he  was  a  beg^g-letter  writer),  he  trusts  to  hear  no  more 
about  a  subject  so  fer  removed  from  my  Lady's  station. 

"  Certainly,  a  collection  of  horrors,"  says  my  Lady,  gathering  up 
her  mantles  and  furs ;  "  but  they  interest  one  for  the  moment ! 
Have  the  kindness,  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  to  open  the  door  for  me." 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  does  so  with  deference,  and  holds  it  open  while 
she  i»asses  out.  She  passes  close  to  him,  with  her  usual  fatigued 
manner,  and  insolent  grace.  They  meet  again  at  dinner  —  again, 
next  day  —  again,  for  many  days  in  succession.  Lady  Dedlock  is 
always  the  same  exhausted  deity,  surrounded  by  worshippers,  and 
terribly  liable  to  be  bored  to  death,  even  while  presiding  at  her 
own  shrine.  Mr.  Tulkinghom  is  always  the  same  speechless 
repository  of  noble  confidences ;  so  oddly  out  of  phice,  and  yet  so 
perfectly  at  home.  They  appear  to  take  as  little  note  of  one 
another,  as  any  two  people,  enclosed  within  the  same  walls,  could. 
But,  whether  each  evermore  watches  and  suspects  the  other,  ever- 
more mistrustful  of  some  great  reservation ;  whether  each  is  ever- 
more prepared  at  all  points  for  the  other,  and  never  to  be  taken 
unawares;  what  each  would  give  to  know  how  much  the  other 
knows  —  all  this  is  hidden,  for  the  time,  in  their  own  hearts. 
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We  hejd  many  consultationa  about  what  Eichanl  was  to  be; 
first,  without  Mr.  Jamdyce,  as  he  had  requesteci,  and  afterwards 
with  him ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  we  seemed  to  make  prep- 
ress, Richard  said  he  was  ready  for  anything.  When  Mr.  Jam- 
dyce doubted  whether  he  might  not  already  be  too  old  to  enter  the 
Navy,  Richard  said  he  had  thought  of  that,  and  perhaps  he  was. 
When  Mr.  Jamdyce  asked  liim  what  he  thought  of  the  Army, 
EJchanl  said  he  had  thought  of  that,  too,  and  it  wasn't  a  bad  idea. 
When  Mr.  Jamdyce  advised  him  to  tiy  and  decide  within  himself, 
whether  his  old  preference  for  the  sea  was  an  ordinary  boyish  incli- 
nation, or  a  strong  impulse,  Richard  answered,  Well,  he  really  had 
tried  very  often,  and  he  couldn't  make  out. 

"  How  much  of  this  indecision  of  character,"  Mr.  Jamdyce  said 
to  me,  "  is  chargeable  on  that  incomprehensible  heap  of  uncertainty 
and  procrastination  on  which  he  has  been  thrown  from  his  biith,  I 
don't  pretend  to  say ;  but  that  Chancery,  among  its  other  sins,  is 
responsible  for  some  of  it,  I  can  plainly  see.  It  has  engendered  or 
confirmed  in  him  a  habit  of  putting  off —  and  trusting  to  this,  that, 
and  the  other  chance,  without  knowing  what  chance  —  and  dismiss- 
ing everything  as  unsettled,  micertain,  and  confiised.  The  char- 
acter of  much  older  and  stea<lier  people  may  be  even  changed  l^y 
the  circumstances  surrounding  them.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  a  boy's,  in  its  formation,  should  be  the  subject  of  such 
influences,  and  escape  them." 

I  felt  this  to  be  true ;  though,  if  I  may  venture  to  mention  what 
I  thought  besides,  I  thought  it  much  to  be  regretted  that  Richard's 
education  had  not  counteracted  those  influences,  or  ilirected  his 
character.  He  had  been  eight  years  at  a  public  school,  and  had 
learnt,  I  understood,  to  make  Latin  Verses  of  several  sorts,  in  the 
most  admirable  manner.  But  I  never  heard  that  it  had  been  any- 
body's business  to  find  out  what  his  natural  bent  was,  or  where  his 
failings  lay,  or  to  adapt  any  kind  of  knowledge  to  him.  He  had 
been  adapted  to  the  Verses,  and  had  learnt  the  art  of  making  them 
to  such  perfection,  that  if  he  had  remained  at  school  until  he  was 
of  age,  I  suppose  he  could  only  have  gone  on  making  them  over 
and  over  again,  unless  he  had  enlarged  his  education  by  forgetting 
how  to  do  it.  Still,  although  I  had  uo  doubt  that  they  were 
very  beautiful,  and  very  improving,  and  very  aufbeient  for  a  great 
many  purposes  of  life,  and  always  remembered  all  through  life, 
I  did  doubt  whether  Richard  would  not  have  profited  by  some 
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one  shulying  him  a  little,  insteaxl  of  his  Ktolying  them  quite  so 
much. 

To  he  sure,  I  knew  nothing  of  tlie  subject,  and  do  not  even  now 
know  whether  the  young  gentlemen  of  claBsii;  Rome  or  Greece  made 
verses  to  the  same  extent  —  or  whether  the  young  gentlemen  of 
any  country  ever  did. 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea,"  said  Richard,  musing,  "  what  I  had 
better  be.  Except  that  I  am  quite  sure  I  don't  want  to  go  into 
the  Church,  it's  a  toss-up." 

"  You  have  no  inclination  in  Mr.  Kenge's  way  1 "  suggested  Mr, 
Janidyce. 

"  I  don't  know  that,  sir  !  "  replied  Richard.  "  I  am  fond  of 
boating.  Articled  clerks  go  a  good  deal  on  the  water.  It's  a  cap- 
ital profession ! " 

"  Sm^eon  -~  "  suggested  Mr,  Jamdyce. 

"  That's  the  thing,  sir  ! "  cried  Richard. 

I  doubt  if  he  had  ever  once  thought  of  it  before. 

"  That's  the  thing,  sir ! "  repeated  Richard,  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.     "  We  have  got  it  at  last.    M.B.C.S. ! " 

He  was  not  to  be  laughed  out  of  it,  though  he  laughed  at  it 
heartily.  He  said  he  had  chosen  his  profession,  and  the  more  he 
thought  of  it,  the  more  he  felt  that  his  destiny  was  clear ;  the  art 
of  healing  was  the  art  of  all  others  for  him.  Mistrusting  that  he 
only  came  to  this  conclusion,  because,  having  never  had  much 
chwice  of  finding  out  for  himself  what  he  was  fitted  for,  and  having 
never  been  guided  to  the  discovery,  he  was  ta,ken  by  the  newest 
idea,  and  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  consideration,  I 
wondered  whether  the  Latin  Verses  often  ended  in  this,  or  whether 
Richard's  was  a  soUtary  case. 

Mr.  Jamdyce  took  great  pains  to  talk  with  him,  seriously,  and 
to  put  it  to  his  good  sense  not  to  deceive  himself  in  so  important  a 
matter.  lUchaid  was  a  little  grave  after  these  interviews;  but 
invariably  told  Ada  and  me  "  that  it  was  all  right,"  and  then  began 
to  talk  about  something  else. 

"By  Heaven!"  cried  Mr.  Boy  thorn,  who  interested  himself 
strongly  in  the  subject  —  though  I  need  not  say  that,  for  he  could 
do  nothing  weakly ;  "I  rqoice  to  find  a  young  gentleman  of  spirit 
and  gallantly  devoting  himself  to  that  noble  profession !  The  more 
spirit  there  is  in  it,  the  better  for  mankind,  and  the  worse  for  those 
mercenary  taskmasters  and  low  tricksters  who  deUght  in  putting 
that  illustrious  art  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  world.  By  all  that  ia 
base  and  despicable,"  cried  Mr.  Boy  thorn,  "the  ti'catment  of  Sur- 
geons aboaid  ship  is  such,  that  I  would  submit  the  legs  —  both 
kg6  —  of  every  member  of  the  Admiralty  Board  to  a  compound 
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fracture,  and  render  it  a  trajisportable  oifence  in  any  qualified  pratj- 
titioner  to  set  them,  if  the  system  were  not  wholly  changed  in 
eight-and-forty  hours  I " 

"  Wouldn't  you  give  them  a  week  1 "  asked  Mr.  Jamdyce. 

"  No ! "  cried  Mr.  Boythom,  firmly.  "  Not  on  any  considera- 
tion !  Eight-and-forty  houre  !  As  to  Corporations,  Parishes,  Ves- 
tiy-Boards,  and  similar  gatherings  of  jolter-headed  clods,  who 
assemble  to  exchange  such  speeches  tha1^  by  Heaven  !  they  ought 
to  be  worked  iu  quicksilver  mines  for  the  short  remainder  of  th«r 
miserable  existence,  if  it  were  only  to  prevent  their  detestable 
En^ish  from  contaminating  a  language  spoken  in  the  presence  of 
the  Sun  — ^  as  to  those  fellows,  who  meanly  take  advantage  of  the 
ardour  of  gentlemen  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  to  recompense 
the  inestimable  services  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  their  long 
study,  and  their  expensive  education,  with  pittances  too  small  for 
the  acceptance  of  clerks,  I  would  have  the  necks  of  eveiy  one  of 
them  wrung,  and  their  skuUs  arranged  in  Smgeons'  Hall  for  the 
contemplation  of  the  whole  profession  ■ —  in  order  that  its  younger 
members  might  understand  from  actual  measuremeBt,  in  early  life, 
kow  thick  skulls  may  become  ! " 

He  wound  up  this  vehement  declaration  by  looking  round  upon 
us  with  a  most  agreeable  smile,  and  suddenly  thundering,  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  over  and  over  again,  until  anybody  else  might  have  been  expected 
to  be  quite  subdued  by  the  exertion. 

As  Kiehard  still  continued  to  say  that  be  was  fixed  in  his  choice, 
after  repeated  periods  for  conaideration  had  been  recommended  by 
Mr.  Jamdyce,  and  had  expired ;  and  as  he  still  continued  to  assure 
Ada  and  me,  in  the  same  final  manner,  that  it  was  "  nil  right ; " 
it  became  advisable  to  take  Mr.  Kenge  into  council.  Mr.  Kenge, 
therefore,  came  down  to  dinner  one  day,  and  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  and  turned  his  eye-glasses  over  and  oier,  and  spoke  in  a 
sonorous  voice,  and  did  exactly  what  I  remembered  to  have  seen 
him  do  when  I  was  a  little  girl. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Mr.  Kenge.  "  Yes.  Well !  A  very  good  profes- 
sion, Mr.  Jamdyce ;  a  very  good  profession." 

"  The  course  of  study  and  preparation  requires  to  be  diligently 
pursued,"  observed  my  Guardian,  with  a  glance  at  Richard. 

"0,  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Kenge.     "Diligently." 

"But  that  being  the  case,  more  or  less,  with  all  pursuits  that 
are  worth  much,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  "it  is  not  a  special  consider- 
ation which  another  choice  would  be  likely  to  escape." 

" Tmly,"  said  Mr.  Kenge.  "And  Mr.  Eichai-d  Carstone,  who 
has  so  meritoriously  acquitted  himself  in  the  —  shall  I  say  the 
classic  shades? — in  which  his  youth  had  been  passed,  will,  no 
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doubt,  apply  the  habits,  if  not  the  principles  and  practice,  of  versi- 
fication in  that  tongue  in  which  a  poet  waa  said  (unless  I  mistake) 
to  be  bom,  not  nmde,  to  the  more  eminently  practical  field  of 
action  on  which  he  enters." 

"You  may  rely  upon  it,"  said  Richard,  in  his  oft-hand  mamier, 
"that  I  shall  go  at  it,  and  do  my  best." 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Jamdyce ! "  said  Mr.  Kenge,  gently  nodding 
his  head.  "Really,  when  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Richard  that 
he  means  to  go  at  it,  and  to  do  his  best,"  nodding  feelingly  and 
smoothly  over  those  expressions  I  would  'lubmit  to  yon,  that 
we  have  only  to  inquire  into  the  be'^t  mode  ot  cnnyii^  out  the 
object  of  his  ambition.  Now  with  refereu  e  tt  placing  Mr, 
Richard  with  some  sufficiently  emment  prutiti  ner  Is  there  any 
one  in  view  at  present  1 " 

"  No  one,  Rick,  I  think  V  ^ai  I  my  Gudnhan 

"  No  one,  sir,"  said  Richard. 

"  Quite  so  I "  observed  Mr.  Kenge.  "  As  to  situation,  now.  Is 
there  any  particular  feeling  on  that  head  ? " 

"N — no,"  said  Richard. 

"  Quite  so  ! "  observed  Mr.  Kenge  again. 

"  I  should  like  a  little  variety,"  said  Riciiard  ;  "  —  I  mean  a 
good  range  of  experience." 

"  Very  requisite,  no  doubt,"  returned  Mr.  Kenge.  "  I  think 
this  may  be  easily  arranged,  Mr.  Jamdyce?  We  have  only,  in 
the  first  place,  to  discover  a  sufficiently  digible  practitioner ;  and, 
as  soon  as  we  make  onr  want — -and,  shall  I  add,  our  ability  to 
pay  a  premium? — known,  our  only  difficulty  will  be  in  the  selec- 
tiim  of  one  from  a  large  number.  We  have  only,  in  the  second 
place,  to  observe  those  little  formalities  which  are  rendered  neces- 
saiy  by  our  time  of  life,  and  our  being  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  Court.  We  shall  soon  be — shall  I  say,  in  Mr.  Richard's  own 
light-hearted  manner,  '  going  at  it '  —  to  our  heart's  content.  It 
is  a  coincidence,"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  with  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in 
his  smile,  "  one  of  those  coincidences  which  may  or  may  not  require 
an  explanation  beyond  our  present  limited  faculties,  that  I  have 
a  cousin  in  the  medical  profession.  He  might  be  deemed  eligible 
h^  you,  and  might  be  disposed  to  respond  to  this  proposal.  I  can 
answer  for  him  as  little  as  for  you ;  but  he  might !  " 

As  this  was  an  opening  in  the  prospect,  it  was  arranged  that 
Mr.  Kenge  should  see  his  cousin.  And  as  Mr.  Jamdyce  had  be- 
fore proposed  to  take  us  to  London  for  a  few  weeks,  it  was  settled 
next  day  that  we  should  make  our  visit  at  once,  and  combine 
Richard's  business  with  it. 

Mr.  Boythom  leaving  us  within  a  week,  we  took  up  our  abode 
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at  a  cheerful  lodging  near  Oxford  Street,  over  an  upholsterer'a 
shop.  London  was  a  great  wonder  to  us,  and  we  were  out  for 
hours  and  houre  at  a  time,  seeing  the  sights ;  which  appeared  to 
he  less  capable  of  exhaustion  than  we  were.  We  made  the  round 
of  the  principal  theatres,  too,  with  great  dehght,  and  saw  all  the 
plays  that  were  worth  seeing,  I  mention  thia,  heeause  it  was  at 
the  theatre  that  I  begitn  to  l>e  made  uncomfortable  again,  hy  Mr. 
Guppy. 

I  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  box  one  night  with  Ada ;  and 
Richard  was  in  the  place  he  liked  best,  behind  Ada's  chair ;  when, 
happening  to  look  down  into  the  pit,  I  saw  Mr.  Guppy,  with  his 
hair  flattened  down  upon  his  head,  and  woe  depicted  in  his  fiiee, 
looking  up  at  me.  I  felt,  all  through  the  performance,  that  he 
never  looked  at  the  actors,  but  constantly  looked  at  me,  and  always 
with  a  carefully  prepared  expression  of  the  deepest  misery  and  the 
profoundest  dejection. 

It  quite  spoiled  my  pleasure  for  that  night,  because  it  was  so 
very  embarrassing  and  so  very  ridiculous.  But,  from  that  time 
forth,  we  never  went  to  the  play,  without  my  seeing  Mr.  Guppy  ■ 
in  the  pit,  always  with  hie  hair  straight  and  flat,  his  shirt-collsu' 
turned  down,  and  a  general  feebleness  about  hiin.  If  lie  were  not 
there  when  we  went  in,  and  I  began  to  hope  he  would  not  come, 
and  yielded  myself  for  a  little  while  to  the  interest  of  the  scene, 
I  was  certain  to  encounter  his  languishing  eyes  when  I  least  ex- 
pected it,  and,  from  that  time,  to  be  c[uite  siu^  that  they  were 
fixed  upon  me  all  the  evening. 

I  really  cjinnot  express  how  uneasy  this  made  me.  If  he  would 
only  have  brushed  up  his  hair,  or  turned  up  his  collar,  it  would 
have  been  bad  enough ;  but  to  know  that  that  absurd  figure  was 
always  gaaing  at  me,  and  always  in  that  demonstrative  state  of 
despondency,  put  such  a  constraint  upon  me  that  I  did  not  like 
to  httigh  at  the  play,  or  to  cry  at  it,  or  to  move,  or  to  speak.  I 
seemed  able  to  do  nothing  naturally.  As  to  escaping  Mr.  Guppy 
by  going  to  the  back  of  the  box,  I  could  not  bear  to  do  that ;  be- 
caase  I  knew  Richard  and  Ada  relied  on  having  me  next  thein, 
and  that  they  could  never  have  talked  together  so  happily  if  any- 
body else  had  been  in  my  place.  So  there  I  sat,  not  knowing 
where  to  look  —  for  wherever  I  looked,  I  knew  Mr.  Guppy's  eyes 
were  following  me — and  thinking  of  the  dreadful  expense  to  which 
this  young  man  was  putting  himself,  on  my  account. 

Sometimes  I  thought  of  telling  Mr.  Jamdyce.  Then  I  feared 
that  the  young  man  would  lose  his  situation,  and  that  I  might  ruin 
him.  Sometimes  I  thought  of  confiding  in  Richard  ;  but  was  de- 
terreil  by  the  possibility  of  his  fighting  Mr.  Guppy,  and  giving  him 
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black  eyes.  Sometimes,  I  thouglit,  slioulil  I  frown  at  him,  or 
shake  my  head.  Then  I  felt  I  could  not  do  it.  Sometimes,  I  con- 
sidered whether  I  should  write  to  his  mother,  but  that  ended  in 
my  being  convinced  that  to  open  a  correspondence  would  be  to 
make  the  matter  worse.  I  idways  came  to  the  conclusion,  finally, 
that  I  could  do  nothing.  Mr.  Guppy'a  perseverance,  all  this  time, 
not  only  produced  him  regularly  at  any  theatre  to  which  we  went, 
but  caused  him  to  appear  in  the  crowd  as  we  were  coming  out,  and 
even  to  get  up  behind  our  fly  —  where  I  am  sure  I  saw  him,  two 
or  three  times,  stru^ling  among  the  most  dreadful  spikes.  After 
we  got  home,  he  haunted  a  jmst  opposite  our  house.  The  uphol- 
sterer's where  we  lodged,  being  at  tiie  comer  of  two  streets,  and 
my  bedroom  window  being  opposite  the  post,  I  was  afraid  to  go 
near  the  window  when  I  went  up-stairs.  lest  I  should  see  him  (as  I 
did  one  moonlight  night)  leaning  against  the  post,  and  evidently 
catching  cold.  If  Mr.  Guppy  had  not  been,  fortunately  for  me, 
engaged  in  the  day-time,  1  really  shoidd  have  had  no  rest  trom 
him. 

While  we  were  making  this  round  of  gaieties,  in  which  Mr. 
Guppy  so  estraordinarily  j^^i^'^P^^^  ^^^  business  which  had 
helped  to  bring  ua  to  town  was  not  neglected.  Mr.  Kenge'a  cousin 
was  a  Mr.  Bayham  Badger,  who  had  a  good  practice  at  Chelsea, 
and  attended  a  large  public  Institution  besides.  He  was  quite 
willing  to  receive  Richard  into  his  house,  and  to  superintend  his 
studies ;  and  as  it  seemed  that  those  could  be  pursued  advan- 
tageously under  Mr.  Badger's  roof,  and  as  Mr.  Badger  liked 
Richard,  and  as  Richard  said  he  liked  Mr.  Badger  "  well  enough," 
an  agreement  was  made,  the  Lord  Chancellor's  consent  was  ob- 
tained, and  it  was  all  settled. 

On  the  day  when  matters  were  concluded  between  Richard  and 
Mr.  Badger,  we  were  all  imder  engagement  to  dine  at  Mr.  Badger's 
house.  We  were  to  be  "  merely  a  femily  party,"  Mrs.  Badger's 
note  said ;  and  we  found  no  lady  there  but  Mrs.  Badger  herself. 
She  was  surrounded  in  the  drawing-room  by  various  objects,  indica- 
tive of  her  painting  a  little,  playing  the  piano  a  little,  playing  the 
guitar  a  little,  playing  the  harp  a  little,  singing  a  little,  working  a 
little,  reading  a  little,  writing  poetry  a  little,  and  botanising  a 
little.  She  was  a  lady  of  about  fifty,  I  should  think,  youthfully 
di^aed,  and  of  a  very  fine  complexion.  If  I  add,  to  the  little  list 
of  her  accomplishments,  that  she  rouged  a  little,  I  do  not  mean 
that  there  was  any  harm  in  it. 

Mr.  Bayham  Badger  himself  was  a  pink,  fresh-faced,  crisp-look- 
ing gentleman,  with  a  weak  voice,  white  teelh,  light  hair,  and  sur- 
prised eyes  :  some  years  younger,  I  should  say,  than  Mrs.  Bayham 
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Biu^r.  He  admired  her  exceedingly,  but  principally,  and  to  begin 
with,  on  the  curious  ground  {as  it  seemed  to  us)  of  her  having  bad 
three  husbands.  We  had  barely  taken  our  seats,  wlicn  he  said  to 
Mr.  Jamdyce  quite  triumphantly, 

"You  would  hardly  suppose  that  I  ara  Mrs.  Bayham  Badger's 
third!" 

"Indeed?"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce. 

"Her  third! "said  Mr.  Badger.  "Mrs.  Bayham  Badger  has 
not  the  appearance.  Miss  Summerson,  of  a  lady  who  has  had  two 
former  husbands?" 

I  said  "  Not  at  all ! " 

"  And  most  remarkable  men !  "  said  Mr.  Badger,  in  a  tone  of 
confidence.  "  Captain  Swosser  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  was  Mrs. 
Badger's  first  husband,  was  a  very  distinguished  officer  indeed. 
The  name  of  Professor  Dingo,  my  immediate  predecessor,  is  one  of 
European  reputation." 

Mrs,  Badger  overheard  him,  and  smiled. 

"Yes,  my  dear!"  Mr.  Badger  replied  to  the  smile,  "I  was 
observing  to  Mr.  Jamdyce  and  Miss  Summerson,  that  you  had  had 
two  former  husbands  —  both  very  distinguished  men.  And  they 
found  it,  as  people  generally  do,  difficult  to  believe." 

"I  was  barely  twenty,"  said  Mrs.  Badger,  "when  I  married 
Capt^n  Swosser  of  the  Royal  Navy.  I  was  in  the  Mediterranean 
with  him ;  I  am  quite  a  Sailor.  On  the  twelfth  anniversary  of 
my  wedding-day,  I  became  the  wife  of  Professor  Dingo." 

("Of  European  reputation,"  added  Mr.  Badger  in  an  under- 
tone.) 

"And  when  Mr.  Badger  and  myself  were  married,"  pursued 
Mrs.  Badger,  "  we  were  married  on  the  same  day  of  the  year.  I 
had  become  attached  to  the  day." 

"  So  that  Mrs.  Badger  has  been  married  to  three  husbands  — 
two  of  them  highly  distinguished  men,"  said  Mr.  Badger,  summing 
up  the  fects;  "and,  each  time,  upon  the  twenty-first  of  March  at 
Eleven  in  the  forenoon  ! " 

We  aU  expressed  our  admiration. 

"But  for  Mr.  Badger's  modesty,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  "I  would 
take  leave  to  correct  him,  and  say  three  distinguished  men." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr,  Jamdyco !  What  I  always  tell  him  ! " 
observed  Mrs.  Badger. 

"  And,  my  dear,"  said  Mr,  Batlger,  "  what  do  /  always  tell  you ! 
That  without  any  aifectation  of  disparaging  sweh  professional  dis- 
tinction as  I  may  have  attained  (which  our  fiiend  Mr.  Carstone 
will  have  many  opportunities  of  estimating),  I  am  not  so  weak  — 
no,  really,"  said  Mr.  Badger  to  us  generally,  "  so  unreasonable  — 
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as  to  put  my  leputation  on  the  same  footing  with  auch  first-rate 
men  as  Captain  Swosser  and  Professor  Dingo.  Perhaps  you  may 
be  interested,  Mr.  Jamdyee,"  continued  Mr.  Bayham  Badger,  lead- 
ing the  way  into  the  next  drawing-room,  "  in  this  portrait  of  Cap- 
tain Swosser.  It  was  taken  on  hia  return  home  from  the  African 
Station,  where  he  had  suffered  from  the  fever  of  the  country. 
Mrs.  Badger  considers  it  too  yellow.  But  it's  a  very  fine  head. 
Avery  fine  head!" 

We  all  echoed  "  A  veiy  fine  head  !  " 

"I  feel  wlien  I  look  at  it,"  said  Mr.  Badger,  "  'tliat's  a  man  1 
should  like  to  have  seen  ! '  It  strikingly  bespeaks  the  first-class 
man  that  Captain  Swosser  pre-eminently  was.  On  the  other  side. 
Professor  Dingo.  I  knew  him  well  —  attended  him  in  his  last  ill- 
ness —  a  speaking  likeness  !  Over  the  piano,  Mrs.  Bayham  Badger 
when  Mrs.  Swosser.  Over  the  sofa,  Mrs.  Bayham  Batlger  when 
Mrs.  Dingo.  Of  Mrs.  Bayham  Badger  in  esse,  I  possess  the 
original,  and  have  no  copy." 

Dinner  was  now  announced,  and  we  went  down-stairs.  It  was 
a  very  genteel  entertainment,  veiy  handsomely  served.  But  the 
Captain  and  the  Professor  still  ran  in  Mr.  Badger's  head,  and,  as 
Ada  and  I  had  the  honour  of  being  under  his  particular  care,  we 
had  the  full  benefit  of  them. 

"  Water,  Miss  Summerson  ?  Allow  me !  Not  in  that  tumbler, 
pray.     Bring  me  the  Professor's  goblet,  James  ! " 

Ada  ve»y  much  admired  some  artificial  flowers,  under  a  glass. 

"  Astonishing  how  they  keep  ! "  said  Mr.  Badger.  "  They  were 
presented  to  Mrs.  Bayham  Badger  when  she  was  in  the  Mediterra- 

He  invited  Mr.  Jamdyee  to  take  a  glass  of  claret. 

"  Not  that  claret ! "  he  said.  "  Excuse  me  t  This  is  an  occar 
sion,  and  on  an  occasion  I  produce  some  very  special  claret  I 
happen  to  have.  (James,  Captain  Swosser's  wine !)  Mr.  Jam- 
dyee, this  is  a  wine  that  was  imported  by  the  Captain,  we  will  not 
say  how  many  years  ago.  You  will  find  it  very  curious.  My  dear, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  take  some  of  this  wine  with  you.  (Captain 
Swosser's  claret  to  your  mistress,  James !)    My  love,  your  health  1 " 

After  dinner,  when  we  ladies  retired,  we  took  Mrs.  Badger's  first 
and  second  husband  with  us.  Mrs.  Badger  gave  us,  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, a  Biographical  sketch  of  the  life  and  services  of  Captain 
Swosser  before  his  marriage,  and  a  more  minute  account  of  him 
dating  from  the  time  when  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  at  a  ball  on 
board  the  Crippier,  given  to  the  oflicers  of  that  ship  when  she  lay 
in  Plymouth  Harbour. 

"  the  dear  old  Crippier  !  "  said  Mrs.  Badger,  shaking  her  head. 
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"  She  was  a  noble  vessel.  Trim,  ship-shape,  all  a  taunto,  as  Cap- 
tain Swosser  used  to  say.  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  occasionally 
introduce  a  nautical  expression ;  I  was  quite  a  sailor  once.  Cap- 
tain Swosser  loved  that  craft  for  my  sake.  When  she  was  no 
longer  in  commission,  he  frequently  s^d  that  if  he  were  rich 
enough  to  buy  her  old  hulk,  he  would  have  an  inscription  let  into 
the  timbers  of  the  quarter-deck  where  we  stood  as  partners  in  the 
dance,  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  fell  —  raked  fore  and  aft  (Cap- 
tain Swosser  used  to  say)  by  the  fire  from  my  tops.  It  was  his 
naval  way  of  mentioning  my  eyes." 

Mrs.  Badger  shook  her  head,  sighed,  and  looked  in  the  glass, 

"  It  was  a  great  change  from  Captain  Swosser  to  Professor 
Dingo,"  she  resumed,  with  a  plaintive  smile.  "I  felt  it  a  good 
deal  at  first.  Such  an  entire  revolution  in  my  mode  of  life  !  But 
custom,  combined  with  science  — -  particularly  science  —  inured  me 
to  it.  Being  the  Professor's  sole  companion  in  his  botanical  excur- 
sions, I  almost  forgot  that  I  had  ever  been  afloat,  and  became 
quite  learned.  It  is  singular  that  the  Professor  was  the  Antipodes 
of  Captain  Swosser,  and  that  Mr.  Badger  is  not  in  the  least  like 
either ! " 

We  then  passed  into  a  narrative  of  the  deaths  of  Captain 
Swosser  and  Professor  Dingo,  both  of  whom  seemed  to  have  had 
very  bad  complaints.  In  the  course  of  it,  Mrs.  Badger  signified  to 
us  that  she  had  never  madly  loved  but  once ;  and  that  the  object 
of  that  wild  affection,  never  to  be  recalled  in  its  fresh  enthusiasm, 
was  Captain  Swosser.  The  Professor  was  yet  dying  by  inches  in 
the  most  dismal  manner,  and  Mrs.  Badger  was  ^ving  us  imitations 
of  his  way  of  saying,  with  great  difficulty,  "Where  is  Laura? 
Let  Laura  give  me  my  toast  and  water ! "  when  the  entrance  of 
the  gentlemen  consigned  him  to  the  tomb. 

Now,  I  observed  tliat  evening,  as  I  had  observed  for  some  days 
past,  that  Ada  and  Richard  were  more  than  ever  attached  to  each 
other's  society ;  which  was  but  natural,  seeing  that  tliey  were 
going  to  be  separated  ao  soon.  I  was  therefore  not  very  much 
surprised,  when  we  got  home,  and  Ada  and  I  retired  up-stairs,  to 
find  Ada  more  silent  than  usual ;  though  I  was  not  quite  prepared 
for  her  eommg  into  my  arms,  and  beginning  to  speak  to  me,  with 
her  fece  hidden. 

"  My  darling  Esther ! "  murmureil  Ada.  "  I  have  a  great  secret 
to  t«ll  you ! " 

A  mighty  secret,  my  pretty  one,  no  doubt ! 

"What  is  it,  Ada!" 

"  0  Esther,  you  would  never  guess  ! " 

"Shall  I  try  to  guess?"  said  L 
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"  0  no !  Don't !  Pray,  don't ! "  cried  Ada,  very  much  startled 
by  the  idea  of  my  doing  so. 

"Now,  I  wonder  who  it  can  be  about?"  said  I,  pretending  to 
consider. 

"  It'a  about,"  said  Ada,  in  a  whisper.  "  It's  about  —  my  cousin 
Richard ! " 

"  Well,  my  own  ! "  said  I,  kissing  her  bright  hair,  which  waa 
all  I  could  see.     "And  what  about  himi" 

"  0  Esther,  you  would  never  guess ! " 

It  was  80  pretty  to  have  her  clinging  to  me  in  that  way,  hiding 
her  face ;  and  to  know  that  she  was  not  crying  in  sorrow,  but  in 
a  little  glow  of  joy,  and  pride,  and  hope ;  that  I  would  not  help 
her  just  yet. 

"  He  saya  —  I  know  it's  very  foolish,  we  are  both  so  young  — 
but  he  says,"  with  a  burst  of  tears,  "  that  lie  loves  me  dearly, 
Estiier." 

"  Does  he  indeed  1 "  said  I.  "  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  ! 
Why,  my  pet  of  pets,  I  could  have  told  you  that,  weeks  and  weeks 

Ada  lift  up  her  flushed  face  in  joyful  surprise,  and  hold 
round  the  neck,  and  laugh,  and  cry,  and  blush,  and  laugh,  was 


ago!' 
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"Why,  my  darling  !  "  said  I,  "what  a  goose  you  must  take  me 
for !  Your  cousin  Richard  has  been  loving  you  as  plainly  as  he 
could,  for  I  don't  know  how  long ! " 

"  And  yet  you  never  SMd  a  word  about  it ! "  cried  Ada,  kissing 

"  No,  my  love,"  said  I.     "  I  Avaited  to  he  IaM." 

"  But  now  I  have  told  you,  you  don't  think  it  wrong  of  mc ; 
do  you  1 "  returned  Ada.  She  might  have  coaxed  mc  to  say  No, 
if  I  had  been  the  hardest-hearted  Duenna  in  the  world.  Not  being 
that  yet,  I  sMd  No,  very  freely. 

"  And  now,"  said  I,  "  I  know  the  worst  of  it." 

"  0,  that's  not  quite  the  worst  of  it,  Esther  dear ! "  cried  Adi^ 
holding  me  tighter,  and  laying  down  her  face  again  upon  my 
breast. 

"  No  ? "  said  I.     "  Not  even  that  ? " 

"  No,  not  even  that ! "  said  Ada,  shaking  her  head. 

"Why,  you  never  mean  to  say — -!"     I  was  beginning  in  joke. 

But  Ada,  looking  up,  and  smiling  through  her  tears,  cried,  "  Yes, 
I  do  !  You  know,  you  know  I  do  !"  and  then  sobbed  out,  "With 
all  my  heart  I  do  !     With  all  my  whole  heart,  Esther  ! " 

I  told  her,  laughing,  why  I  had  known-that,  too,  just  as  well 
as  I  had  known  the  other  !     And  we  sat  before  the  fire,  and  I  had 
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all  the  talkii^  to  myself  for  a  little  while  (though  there  was  not 
much  of  it) ;  and  Ada  was  soon  quiet  and  happy. 

"Do  you  think  my  cousin  John  knows,  dear  Dame  DurdeoT' 
she  asked. 

"  Unless  my  cousin  John  is  blind,  my  pet,"  siud  I,  "  I  should 
think  my  cousin  John  knows  pretty  well  as  much  as  we  know." 

"We  want  to  speak  to  him  before  Richard  goes,"  said  Ada, 
timidly,  "and  we  wanted  you  to  advise  us,  and  to  tell  him  so. 
Perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind  Richard's  coming  in,  Dame  Durden  1 " 

"  0 !  Kichard  is  outside,  is  he,  my  dear  1 "  said  I. 

"  I  am  not  quite  certain,"  returned  Ada,  with  a  bashful  simplicity 
that  would  have  won  my  heart,  if  she  had  not  won  it  long  before  ; 
"but  I  think  he's  waiting  at  the  door." 

There  he  was,  of  course.  They  brought  a  chair  on  either  side 
of  me,  and  put  me  between  them,  and  really  seemed  to  have  iallen 
in  love  with  me,  instead  of  one  another ;  they  were  so  confiding, 
and  so  trustftil,  and  so  fond  of  me.  They  went  on  in  their  own 
wild  way  for  a  little  while  —  /  never  stopped  them ;  I  enjoyed 
it  too  much  myself — and  then  we  gradually  fell  to  considering 
how  young  they  were,  and  how  there  must  be  a  lapse  of  several 
years  before  this  early  love  could  come  to  anything,  and  how  it 
could  come  to  happiness  only  if  it  were  real  and  ksting,  and  inspired 
them  with  a  steady  resolution  to  do  their  duty  to  each  other,  with 
constancy,  fortitude,  and  perseverance ;  each  dways  for  the  other's 
sake.  Well !  Richard  said  that  he  would  work  his  fingers  to  the 
bone  for  Ada,  and  Ada  said  that  she  would  work  her  fingers  to  the 
bone  for  Richard,  and  they  called  me  all  sorts  of  endearing  and 
sensible  names,  and  we  sat  there,  advising  and  talking,  half  the 
night.  Finally,  before  we  parted,  I  gave  them  my  promise  to  speak 
to  their  cousin  John  to-morrow. 

So,  when  to-morrow  came,  I  went  to  my  Guardian  after  break- 
fest,  in  the  room  that  was  our  town-substitute  for  the  Growlery, 
and  told  him  that  I  had  it  in  trust  to  tell  him  something. 

"Well,  little  woman,"  sjud  he,  shutting  up  his  book,  "if  you 
have  accepted  the  trust,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  it." 

"  I  hope  not,  Guardian,"  said  I.  "  I  can  guarantee  that  there 
is  no  secrecy  in  it.     For  it  only  happened  yesterday." 

"  Aye  t     And  what  is  it,  Esther  * " 

"Guardian,"  said  I,  "you  remember  the  happy  night  when  we 
first  came  down  to  Bleak  House  1  When  Ada  was  singing  in  the 
dark  room  1 " 

I  wished  to  call  to  his  remembrance  the  look  he  had  given  me 
then.     Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  I  saw  that  I  did  so. 

"Because,"  said  I,  with  a  little  hesitation. 
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"Don't  hurry." 

i  Eicliard  have  iallen  i 


love.    Aud 


"Yee,  my  dear  !  "  said  he. 

"  Because,"  said  I,  "  Ada  a 

ve  told  each  other  so." 

"Already!"  cried  my  Guardian,  c[uite  astonished. 

aid  I,  "and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Guaidiaii,  I  ratlier 


"  The  deuce  you  did ! "  said  he. 

He  sat  considering  for  a  minute  or  two ;  with  his  smile,  at  onco 
so  handsome  sind  so  kind,  upon  his  chan^ng  &ce;  and  then  re- 
quested me  to  let  them  know  that  he  wished  to  see  them.  When 
they  came,  he  encircled  Ada  with  one  ann,  in  his  iatherly  way,  and 
addressed  himself  to  Richard  with  a  cheerfid  gravity. 

"  Rick,"  said  Mr,  Jamdyce,  "  I  am  glad  to  have  won  your  con- 
fidence. I  hope  to  preserve  it.  When  I  contemplated  these 
relations  between  us  four  which  have  so  brightened  my  life,  and 
so  invested  it  with  new  interests  and  pleasures,  I  certainly  did 
contemplate,  afar  ofl^  the  possibility  of  you  and  your  pretty  cousin 
here  (don't  be  shy,  Ada,  don't  be  shy,  my  dear  !)  being  in  a  mind 
to  go  through  life  together.  I  saw,  and  do  see,  many  reasons  to 
make  it  desirable.     But  that  was  afer  off.  Rick,  afar  off!" 

"We  look  afar  off,  sir,"  returned  Richard. 

"Well!"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce.  "That's  rational.  Now,  hear 
me,  my  dears  !  I  m^ht  tell  you  that  you  don't  know  your  own 
minds  yet ;  that  a  thousand  things  may  happen  to  divert  you  from 
one  another ;  that  it  is  well  this  chain  of  flowers  you  have  taken 
up  is  very  easily  broken,  or  it  might  become  a  chain  of  lead.  But 
I  will  not  do  that.  Such  wisdom  will  come  soon  enough,  I  dare 
say,  if  it  is  to  come  at  all.  I  will  assume  that,  a  few  years  hence, 
you  will  be  in  your  hearts  to  one  another,  what  you  are  to-day. 
All  I  say  before  speaking  to  you  according  to  that  assumption  is, 
if  you  da  change  —  if  you  do  come  to  find  that  you  are  more  com- 
monplace cousins  to  each  other  as  man  and  woman,  than  you  were 
as  boy  and  girl  (your  manhood  will  excuse  me,  Rick!)  —  don't 
he  ashamed  still  to  confide  in  me,  for  there  will  be  nothing  mon- 
strous or  uncommon  in  it.  I  am  only  your  friend  and  distant 
kinsman.  I  have  no  power  over  you  whatever.  But  I  wish  and 
hope  to  retfun  your  confidence,  if  I  do  nothing  to  forfeit  it." 

"  I  am  very  sure,  sir,"  returned  Richard,  "  that  I  speak  for  Ada, 
too,  when  I  say  that  you  have  the  strongest  power  over  us  both  — 
rootei.1  in  respect,  gratitude,  and  affection  —  strengthening  every 
day." 

"Dear  cousin  John,"  said  Ada,  on  his  shoulder,  "my  father's 
place  can  never  be  empty  ^ain.  All  the  love  and  duty  I  could 
ever  have  rendered  to  him,  is  transferred  to  you." 
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"  Come  ! "  e^d  Mr.  Jamdyce.  "  Now  for  our  assumption.  Now 
we  lift  our  eyes  up,  and  look  hopefully  at  the  distance !  Rick,  the 
world  is  before  you ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  as  you  enter  it, 
so  it  will  receive  you.  Trust  in  nothing  but  in  Providence  and  your 
own  efforts.  Never  separate  the  two,  like  the  heathen  waggoner. 
Constancy  in  love  is  a  good  thing ;  but  it  means  nothing,  and  is 
nothing,  without  constancy  in  eveiy  kind  of  effort.  If  you  had 
the  abilities  of  all  the  great  men,  past  and  present,  you  could  do 
nothing  well,  without  sincerely  meaning  it,  and  setting  about  it. 
If  you  entertain  the  supposition  that  any  real  success,  in  great 
things  or  in  small,  ever  was  or  could  be,  ever  will  or  can  be,  wrested 
from  Fortune  by  fits  and  starts,  leave  that  wrong  idea  here,  or 
leave  your  cousin  Ada  here." 

"  I  will  leave  *(  here,  sir,"  replied  Kichard,  smiling,  "  if  I  brought 
it  here  just  now  (but  I  hope  I  did  not),  and  will  work  my  way  on 
to  my  cousin  Ada  in  the  hopeful  distance." 

"  Right !  "  said  Mr.  Jamdyce.  "  If  you  are  not  to  miike  her 
happy,  why  should  you  pursue  her  1 " 

"I  wouldn't  make  her  unhappy  —  no,  not  even  for  her  love," 
retorted  Richard,  proudly. 

"  Well  said ! "  crie<l  Mr.  Jarndyce ;  "  that's  well  said !  She 
remiuns  here,  in  her  home  with  me.  Love  her.  Rick,  in  your  active 
life,  no  less  than  in  her  home  when  you  revisit  it,  and  all  will  go 
well.  Otherwise,  all  will  go  ill.  That's  the  end  of  my  preaching. 
I  think  you  and  Ada  had  better  take  a  walk." 

Ada  tenderly  embraced  him,  and  Richard  heartily  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  then  the  cousins  went  out  of  the  room  —  looking 
back  again  directly,  though,  to  say  that  they  would  wait  for  me. 

The  door  stood  open,  and  we  both  followed  them  with  our  eyes, 
as  they  passed  down  the  adjoining  room  on  which  the  sun  was 
shining,  and  out  at  its  farther  end.  Richard  with  his  head  bent, 
and  her  hand  drawn  through  his  arm,  was  talking  to  her  very 
earnestly ;  and  she  looked  up  in  his  iace,  listening,  and  seemed  to 
see  nothing  else.  So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  flill  of  hope  and 
promise,  they  went  on  lightly  through  the  sunlight,  as  their  own 
happy  thoughts  might  then  be  traversing  the  years  to  come,  and 
making  them  all  years  of  brightness.  So  they  passed  away  into 
the  shadow,  and  were  gone.  It  was  only  a  burst  of  light  tliat  had 
been  so  radiant.  The  room  darkened  as  they  went  out,  and  the 
sun  was  clouded  over. 

"  Am  I  right,   Esther  ? "  said  my  (Juardian,  when  they  were 

He  who  was  so  good  and  wise,  to  ask  ine  whether  he  was 
right! 
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"  Rick  may  gain,  out  of  tliia,  tlie  quality  he  wants.  Wants,  at 
the  core  of  so  much  tJiat  is  good !  "  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  shaking  his 
head,  "  I  have  said  nothing  to  Ada,  Esther.  She  has  her  friend 
and  counsellor  always  near."  Ami  h«  laid  his  hand  lovingly  upon 
my  head. 

I  cotdd  not  help  showing  that  I  was  a  little  moved,  though  I 
did  all  I  could  to  conceal  it. 

"  Tut  tut !  "  said  he.  "  But  we  must  take  care,  too,  that  our 
little  woman's  life  is  not  all  consumed  in  care  for  others." 

"  Care  1  My  dear  Guardian,  I  believe  I  am  the  happiest  creature 
in  the  world !  " 

"I  believe  so,  too,"  said  he.  "But  some  one  may  find  out, 
what  Esther  never  will  —  that  the  little  woman  is  to  be  held  in 
remembrance  above  all  other  people  !  " 

■  I  have  omitted  to  mention  in  its  place,  that  there  was  some  one 
else  at  the  family  dinner  party.  It  was  not  a  lady.  It  was  a 
gentleman.  It  was  a  gentleman  of  a  dark  complexion  —  a  young 
surgeon.  He  was  rather  reserved,  but  I  thought  him  very  sensible 
and  agreeable.     At  least,  Ada  asked  me  if  I  did  not,  and  I  said 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

DEPORTMENT. 

Richard  left  us  on  the  very  next  evening,  to  begin  his  new 
career,  and  committed  Ada  to  my  charge  with  great  love  for  her, 
and  great  trust  in  me.  It  touched  me  then  to  reflect,  and  it 
touches  me  now,  more  nearly,  to  remember  (having  what  I  have 
tfl  tell)  how  they  both  thought  of  me,  even  at  that  engrossing 
time.  I  was  a  part  of  all  their  plans,  for  the  present  and  the 
future.  I  was  to  ^vrite  to  Richard  once  a  week,  making  my  faithful 
report  of  Ada,  who  was  to  write  to  him  every  alternate  day.  I 
was  to  be  informed,  under  his  own  hand,  of  all  his  labours  and 
successes ;  I  was  to  observe  how  resolute  and  persevering  he  would 
be ;  I  was  to  be  Ada's  bridesmaid  when  they  were  married ;  I  was 
to  live  with  them  afterwards  ;  I  was  to  keep  all  the  keys  of  their 
house  ;  I  was  to  be  made  happy  for  ever  and  a  day. 

"  And  if  the  suit  should  make  us  rich,  Esther  —  which  it  may, 
you  know  !  "  said  Richard,  to  crown  all. 

A  shade  crossed  Ada's  fece. 

"  My  dearest  Ada,"  asked  Richard,  pausing,  "  why  not  1 " 

"  It  had  better  declare  ns  poor  at  once,"  siud  Ada. 
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"0!  I  don't  know  about  that,"  returned  Richard;  "but,  at  all 
events,  it  won't  declare  anything  at  once.  It  hasn't  declared  any- 
thing in  Heaven  knows  how  many  years." 

"  Too  true,"  said  Ada.       • 

"  Yes,  but,"  urged  Richard,  answering  what  her  look  suggested 
rather  than  her  words,  "the  longer  it  goes  on,  dear  cousin,  the 
nearer  it  must  be  to  a  settlement  one  way  or  other.  Now,  is  not 
that  reasonable  ? " 

"  You  know  best,  Richard.  But  I  am  afraid  if  we  trust  to  it,  it 
will  make  us  unhappy." 

"  But,  my  Ada,  we  are  not  going  to  trust  to  it ! "  cried  Richard 
gaily.  "  We  know  it  better  than  to  trust  to  it.  We  only  say  that 
if  it  should  make  ns  rich,  we  have  no  constitutional  objection  to 
being  rich.  The  Court  is,  by  solemn  settlement  of  law,  our  grim 
old  guardian,  and  we  are  to  suppose  that  what  it  gives  us  (whei> 
it  gives  us  anything)  is  our  right.  It  is  not  necessary  to  quarrel 
with  our  right." 

"  No,"  said  Ada,  "  but  it  may  be  better  to  forget  all  about  it." 

"Well,  well!"  cried  Richard,  "then  we  will  forget  all  about 
it !  We  consign  the  whole  thing  to  oblivion.  Dame  Durden  puts 
on  her  approving  fece,  and  it's  done  !  " 

"  Dame  Burden's  approving  face,"  said  I,  looking  out  of  the  box 
in  which  I  was  packing  his  books,  "  was  not  very  visible  when  you 
called  it  by  that  name ;  but  it  does  approve,  and  she  thinks  you 
can't  do  better." 

So,  Richard  said  there  was  an  end  of  it,  - —  and  immediately 
began,  on  no  other  foundation,  to  build  as  many  castles  in  the  air 
as  would  man  the  great  wall  of  China.  He  went  away  in  high 
spirits.  Ada  and  I,  prepared  to  miss  him  very  much,  commenced 
our  quieter  career. 

On  our  arrival  in  London,  we  had  called  with  Mr.  Jamdyce  at 
Mrs.  Jellyby's,  but  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  her  at 
home.  It  appeared  that  she  had  gone  somewhere,  to  a  tea-drinking, 
and  had  taken  Miss  Jellyby  with  her.  Besides  the  tea-drinking, 
there  was  to  be  some  considerable  speech-making  and  letter-writing 
on  the  general  merits  of  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  conjointly  with 
natives,  at  the  Settlement  of  Borrioboola-Gha.  All  this  involved, 
no  doubt,  sufficient  active  exercise  of  pen  and  ink,  to  make  her 
daughter's  part  in  the  proceedings,  anything  but  a  holiday. 

It  being,  now,  beyond  the  time  appointed  for  Mrs.  Jellyby's  return, 
we  called  again.  She  was  in  town,  but  not  at  home,  having  gone 
to  MOe  End,  directly  after  breakfast,  on  some  Borrioboolan  busi- 
ness, arising  out  of  a  Society  called  the  East  London  Branch  Aid 
Ramification.     As  I  had  not  seen  Peepy  on  the  occasion  of  oi 
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call  (when  he  was  not  to  be  found  anywhere,  sind  when  the  cook 
rather  thought  he  must  have  strolled  away  with  the  dustman's 
cart),  I  now  inquii^  for  him  again.  The  oyster  shells  lie  had  been 
building  a  house  with,  were  still  in  the  passage,  Imt  he  was  nowhere 
discoverable,  and  the  cOok  supposed  that  he  had  "gone  after  the 
sheep."  When  we  repeated,  with  some  surprise,  "The  sheep?" 
she  said,  0  yes,  on  market  days  he  sometimes  followed  them  quite 
out  of  town,  and  came  baek  in  such  a  state  as  never  was ! 

I  was  sitting  at  the  window  with  my  Guardian,  on  the  following 
morning,  and  Ada  was  busy  writing — of  course  to  Richard — 
when  Miss  Jellyby  was  announced,  and  entered,  leading  the  identical 
Peepy,  whom  she  had  made  some  endeavours  to  render  presentable, 
by  wiping  the  dirt  into  comers  of  his  fitce  and  hands,  and  making 
his  hair  very  wet  and  then  violently  frizzling  it  with  her  fingers. 
Everything  the  dear  child  wore,  was  either  too  large  for  him  or  too 
small.  Among  his  other  contradictory  decorations  he  had  the  hat 
of  a  bishop,  and  the  little  gloves  of  a  baby.  His  boots  were,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  boots  of  a  ploughman :  while  his  legs,  so  crossed 
and  recrossed  with  scratches  that  they  looked  like  maps,  were  bare, 
below  a  very  short  pair  of  plaid  drawers  finished  off  with  two  frills 
of  perfectly  different  patterns.  The  deficient  buttons  on  his  plaid 
frock  had  evidently  been  supplied  from  one  of  Mr.  Jellyby's  coats, 
they  were  so  extremely  brazen  and  so  much  too  large.  Most  ex- 
traordinary specimens  of  needlework  appeared  on  several  parts  of 
bis  dress,  where  it  had  been  hastily  mended ;  and  I  recognised  the 
same  hand  on  Miss  JeUyby's.  She  was,  however,  unaccountably 
improved  in  her  appearance,  and  looked  very  pretty.  She  was 
conscious  of  poor  little  Peepy  being  but  a  fiiilure  after  all  her 
trouble,  and  she  showed  it  as  she  came  in,  by  the  way  in  which  she 
glanced,  first  at  him  and  then  at  us. 

"  0  dear  me  ! "  said  my  Guardian,  "  Due  East ! " 

Ada  and  I  gave  her  a  cordial  welcome,  and  presented  her  to  Mr. 
Jarndyce ;  to  whom  she  said,  as  she  sat  down  : 

"  Ma's  compliments,  and  she  hopes  youll  excuse  her,  because 
she's  correcting  proofe  of  the  plan.  She's  going  to  put-out  five 
thousand  new  circulars,  and  she  knows  you'll  be  interested  to  hear 
that.  I  have  brought  one  of  them  with  me.  Ma's  compliments." 
With  which  she  presented  it  sulkily  enough. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  my  Guardian.  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mrs. 
Jellyby.     0  dear  me  !     This  is  a  very  trying  wind ! " 

We  were  busy  with  Peepy ;  taking  off  his  clerical  hat ;  asking  him 
if  he  remembered  us ;  and  so  on.  Peepy  retired  behind  his  elbow 
at  first,  but  relented  at  the  sight  of  sponge-cake,  and  allowed 
me  to  take  him  on  my  lap,  where  he  sat  munching  quietly.     Mr. 
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Jarndyce  then  withdrawing  into  the  temporary  Growlery,  Miss 
Jellyby  opened  a  conversation  with  her  usual  abruptness. 

"  We  are  going  on  just  as  bad  as  wer  in  Thavies  Inn,"  swd  she, 
"  I  have  no  peace  of  my  hfe.  Talk  of  Africa !  I  couldn't  be 
worse  off  if  I  was  a  wliat's-his-name — man  and  a  brother  ! " 

I  tried  to  say  something  soothing. 

"  0,  it's  of  no  use,  Miss  Sumnierson,"  exclaimed  Miss  Jellyby, 
"  though  I  thank  you  for  the  kind  intention  all  the  same.  I  loiow 
how  I  am  used,  and  I  am  not  to  be  talked  over.  You  wouldn't  be 
talked  over,  if  you  were  used  so,  Peepy,  go  and  play  at  Wild 
Beasts  under  the  piano  ! " 

"  I  shan't ! "  said  Peepy. 

"  Very  well,  you  ungrateful,  nau^ty,  hard-hearted  boy ! "  re- 
turned Miss  Jellyby,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  I'll  never  take 
pains  tti  dress  you  any  more." 

"  Yes,  I  will  go,  Caddy  ! "  cried  Peepy,  who  was  really  a  good 
child,  and  who  was  so  moved  by  his  sistei^s  vexation  that  he  went 
at  once. 

"It  seems  a  little  thing  to  ciy  about,"  said  poor  Miss  Jellyby, 
apologetically,  "  but  I  am  quite  worn  out.  I  was  directing  the  new 
circulars  till  two  this  morning.  I  detest  the  whole  thing  so,  that 
that  alone  makes  my  head  ache  till  I  can't  see  out  of  ray  eyes. 
And  look  at  that  poor  unfortimate  child  !  Was  there  ever  such  a 
fright  as  he  is  ! " 

Peepy,  happily  unconscious  of  the  defects  in  his  appearance,  sat 
on  the  carpet  behind  one  of  the  legs  of  the  piano,  looking  calmly 
out  of  his  den  at  us,  while  he  ate  his  cake. 

"I  have  sent  him  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,"  observed  Miss 
Jellyby,  drawing  her  chair  nearer  ours,  "  because  I  don't  want  him 
to  hear  the  conversation.  Those  little  things  are  so  sharp  !  I  was 
going  to  say,  we  really  are  going  on  worse  than  ever.  Pa  will  be 
a  bankrupt  before  long,  and  then  I  hope  Ma  will  be  satisfied. 
There'll  be  nobody  but  Ma  to  thank  for  it." 

We  sdd  we  hoped  Mr.  Jellyby's  affairs  were  not  in  so  bad  a 
state  as -that. 

"  It's  of  no  use  hoping,  though  it's  very  kind  of  you,"  returned 
Miss  Jellyby,  shaking  her  head.  "Pa  told  me,  only  yesterday 
morning  (and  dreadfully  unhappy  he  is),  that  he  couldn't  weather 
the  storm.  I  should  be  surprised  if  he  could.  When  all  our 
tradesmen  send  into  our  house  any  stuff  they  like,  and  the  servants 
do  what  they  like  with  it,  and  I  have  no  time  to  improve  things 
if  I  knew  how,  and  Ma  don't  care  about  anything,  I  should  like  to 
make  out  how  Pa  is  to  weather  the  storm.  I  declare  if  I  was  Pa, 
I'd  run  away ! " 
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"  My  dear ! "  said  I,  smiling.  "  Your  papa,  no  doubt,  considers 
his  family." 

"  0  yes,  bis  family  is  all  very  fine.  Miss  Summerson,"  replied 
Miss  Jellyby ;  "  but  wUat  comfort  is  his  family  to  him  ?  His 
femily  is  nothing  but  bills,  dirt,  waste,  noise,  tumbles  down  stairs, 
confusion,  and  wretchedness.  His  scrambling  home,  from  week's- 
end  to  week's-end,  is  like  one  great  washii^-day  —  only  nothing's 
washed ! " 

Miss  Jellyby  tapped  her  foot  upon  the  floor,  and  wiped  her  eyes. 

"I  am  sure  I  pity  Pa  to  that  degree,"  she  said,  "and  am  so 
angiy  with  Ma,  that  I  can't  find  words  to  express  myself !  How- 
ever, I  am  not  going  to  bear  it,  I  am  determined.  I  won't  be  a 
slave  all  my  life,  and  I  won't  submit  to  be  proposed  to  by  Mr. 
Quale.  A  pretty  thing,  indee<l,  to  marry  a  Ptiilantbropist.  As  if 
I  hadn't  had  enough  of  that !  "  said  poor  Miss  JeDyby. 

I  must  confess  that  I  could  not  help  feeling  rather  angry  with 
Mrs.  Jellyby,  myself;  seeing  and  hearing  this  neglected  girl,  and 
knowing  how  much  of  bitterly  satirical  truth  there  was  in  what  she 

"If  it  wasn't  that  we  had  been  intimate  when  you  stopped  at 
our  house,"  pursued  Miss  Jellyby,  "  I  should  have  been  ashamed 
to  come  here  to-day,  for  I  know  what  a  ^ire  I  must  seem  to  you 
two.  But,  as  it  is,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  call :  especially  as  I 
am  not  likely  to  see  you  again,  the  next  time  you  come  to  town." 

She  said  this  with  such  great  significance  that  Ada  and  I  glanced 
at  one  another,  foreseeing  something  more. 

"  No  ! "  said  Miss  Jellyby,  shaking  her  head.  "  Not  at  all 
likely !  I  know  I  may  trust  you  two.  I  am  sure  you  won't 
betray  me.     I  am  engaged." 

"  Without  their  knowledge  at  home ! "  said  I. 

"Why,  good  gracious  me.  Miss  Summerson," she  returned,  justi- 
fying herself  in  a  fretful  but  not  angry  manner,  "how  can  it  be 
otherwise  ?  You  know  what  Ma  is  —  and  I  needn't  make  poor  Pa 
more  miserable  by  telling  him" 

"  But  would  it  not  be  adding  to  his  unhappiness,  to  marry  ivith- 
out  his  knowledge  or  consent,  my  dear  % "  said  I. 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Jellyby,  softening.  "  I  hope  not.  I  should 
try  to  make  him  happy  and  comfortable  when  he  came  to  see  me ; 
and  Peepy  and  the  ottiers  should  take  it  in  turns  to  come  and  stay 
with  me ;  and  they  should  have  some  care  taken  of  them,  then." 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  affection  in  poor  Caddy.  She  softened 
more  and  more  while  saying  this,  and  cried  so  much  over  the 
unwonted  little  home-picture  she  had  raised  in  her  mind,  that  Peepy, 
in  his  cave  under  the  piano,  was  touched,  and  turned  himself  over 
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on  his  back  with  loud  lamentatioua.  It  was  not  luitil  I  had 
brought  him  to  Idss  his  sister,  and  had  restored  him  to  his  place 
in  my  lap,  and  had  shown  him  that  Caddy  was  laughiug  (she 
laughed  expressly  for  the  purpose),  that  we  could  recall  his  peace 
of  mind ;  even  then,  it  was  for  some  time  conditional  on  his  taking 
us  in  tuma  by  the  chin,  and  smoothing  our  feces  all  over  with  his 
hand.  At  last,  as  his  spirits  were  not  yet  equal  to  the  piano,  we 
put  him  on  a  chair  to  look  out  of  window ;  anil  Miss  Jcllyhy,  hold- 
ing him  by  one  leg,  resumed  her  confidence. 

"It  began  in  your  coming  to  our  house," she  said. 

We  naturally  asked  how ! 

"I  felt  I  was  so  awkward,"  she  replied,  "that  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  be  improved  in  that  respect,  at  all  events,  and  to  learn  to 
dance.  I  told  Ma  I  was  ashamed  of  myself,  and  I  must  be  taught 
to  dance.  Ma  looked  at  me  in  that  provoking  way  of  hers  as  if 
I  wasn't  in  sight ;  but,  I  was  quite  determined  to  be  taught  to 
dance,  and  so  I  went  to  Mr.  Turveydrop  s  Academy  in  Newman 
Street." 

"  And  was  it  there,  my  dear I  began 

"  Yea,  it  was  there,"  said  Caddy,  in  I  I  am  engaged  to  Mr 
Turveydrop.  There  are  two  Mr.  Turveydiops  fatker  and  sun 
My  Mr.  Turveydrop  is  the  son,  of  course  I  only  wish  I  had  been 
better  brought  up,  and  was  likely  to  make  hmi  a  better  wite  ,  foi 
I  am  very  fond  of  him." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,"  said  I,  "  I  must  confess." 

"I  don't  know  why  you  should  be  sorry,"  she  retorted  a  little 
anxiously,  "but  I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Turveydrop,  whether  or  no, 
and  he  is  very  fond  of  me.  It's  a  secret  as  yet,  even  on  his  side, 
because  old  Mr,  Turveydrop  has  a  share  in  the  connection,  and  it 
might  break  his  heart,  or  give  him  some  other  shock,  if  he  was  told 
of  it  abruptly.  Old  Mr.  Turveydrop  is  a  veiy  gentlemanly  man 
indeed — ^very  gentlemanly." 

"  Does  his  wife  know  of  it  ? "  asked  Ada. 

"Old  Mr.  Turveydrop's  wife.  Miss  Qare?"  returned  Miss 
JeDyby,  opening  her  eyes.  "  There's  no  such  person.  He  is  a 
widower." 

We  were  here  interrupted  by  Peepy,  whose  leg  had  undergone 
so  much  on  account  of  his  sister's  unconsciously  jerking  it  like  a 
bell-rope  whenever  she  was  emphatic,  that  the  afflicted  child  now 
bemoaned  his  sufferings  with  a.  very  low-spirited  noise.  As  he 
appealed  to  me  for  compassion,  and  as  I  was  only  a  listener,  I 
undertook  to  hold  him.  Miss  Jellyby  proceeded,  after  begging 
Peepy's  pardon  with  a  kiss,  and  assuring  him  that  she  hadn't 
meant  to  do  it. 
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"  That's  the  state  of  tlie  case,"  said  Ciwldy.  "  If  I  ever  blame 
myself,  I  still  think  it's  Ma's  fault.  We  are  to  be  married  wlien- 
ever  we  can,  and  then  I  shaU  go  to  Pa  at  the  ofBce  and  write  to 
Ma,  It  won't  much  agitate  Ma  ;  I  am  only  pen  and  ink  to  her. 
One  great  comfort  is,"  said  Caddy,  with  a  sob,  "  that  I  shall  never 
hear  of  Africa  after  I  am  manieil.  Young  Mr.  Tiirveydrop  hates 
it  for  my  sake;  and  if  old  Mr.  Tui-veydrop  knows  there  is  such  a 
place,  it's  as  much  as  he  does." 

"  It  was  he  who  was  veiy  gentlemanly,  I  tliink  ?  "  sfud  I. 

"Very  gentlemanly,  indeed,"  said  Caddy.  "  He  is  celebrate*!, 
almost  everywhere,  for  his  Deportment." 

"Does  he  teach?"  asked  Ada. 

"No,  he  don't  teach  anything  in.  particulai',"  replied  Caddy. 
"But  his  Deportment  is  beautiful." 

Caddy  went  on  to  say,  with  considerable  hesitation  and  reluc- 
tance, that  there  was  one  thing  more  she  wished  us  to  know,  and 
felt  we  ought  to  know,  and  which  she  hoped  would  not  offend  us. 
It  was,  that  she  hod  improved  her  acquaintance  with  Miss  Flite, 
the  Uttle  crazy  old  lady ;  and  that  she  frequently  went  there  early 
in  the  morning,  and  met  her  lover  for  a  few  minutes  before  break- 
fast—  only  for  a  few  minutes,  "/go  there,  at  other  times,"  said 
Caddy,  "  but  Prince  does  not  come  tlien.  Young  Mr.  Turveydrop'e 
name  is  Prince ;  I  wish  it  wasn't,  because  it  sounds  like  a  dog,  but 
of  course  he  didn't  christen  himself.  Old  Mr.  Turveydrop  had  him 
christened  Prince,  in  remembrance  of  the  Prince  Regent.  Old  Mr. 
Turveydrop  adored  the  Prince  Regent  on  account  of  his  Deport- 
ment, I  hope  you  won't  thmk  the  worse  of  me  for  liaving  made 
these  little  appointments  at  Miss  FHte's,  where  I  first  went  with 
you ;  because  I  like  the  poor  thing  for  her  own  sake,  and  I  believe 
she  likes  me.  If  you  could  see  young  Mr.  Turveydrop,  1  am  sure 
you  would  think  well  of  him  —  at  least,  I  am  sure  you  couldn't 
possibly  think  any  ill  of  him,  I  am  going  there  now,  for  my  les- 
son. I  couldn't  ask  you  to  go  with  me.  Miss  Summerson;  but  if 
you  would,"  said  Caddy,  who  had  said  all  this,  earnestly  and  trem- 
Uingly,  "I  should  be  very  glad  —  very  glad." 

It  happened  that  we  had  aiTangett  with  my  Guardian  to  go  to 
Mias  Flite's  that  day.  We  had  told  him  of  our  former  visit,  ajid 
our  account  had  interested  him ;  but  something  had  always  hap- 
pened to  prevent  our  going  there  again.  As  I  trusted  that  I  might 
have  sufficient  influence  with  Miss  Jellyby  to  prevent  her  taking 
any  very  rash  step,  if  I  fully  accepted  the  confidence  she  was  so 
willing  to  place  in  me,  poor  girl,  I  proposed  that  she  and  I  and 
Peepy  should  go  to  the  Academy,  and  aftenvards  meet  my  Guardian 
and  Ada  at  Miss  nite's  —  whose  name  I  now  learnt  for  the  first 
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time.  This  was  on  condition  that  Miss  Jellyby  anU  Peepy  sUoidd 
come  back  witli  us  to  Uinner.  The  last  article  of  the  agreement 
being  joyftilly  acceded  to  by  both,  we  smartened  Peepy  up  a  little, 
with  the  asaistance  of  a  few  pins,  some  soap  and  water,  and  a  hair- 
brush ;  and  went  out ;  bending  our  steps  towards  Newman  Street, 
which  was  veiy  near. 

I  found  the  academy  established  in  a  sufficiently  dingy  house  at 
the  comer  of  an  archway,  witli  busts  in  all  the  stdrcaae  windows. 
In  the  same  house  there  were  also  established,  as  I  gathered  from 
the  plates  on  the  door,  a  drawing-master,  a  coal-merchant  (there 
was,  cerfeonly,  no  room  for  his  coals),  and  a  litht^raphic  artist. 
On  the  plate  which,  in  size  and  situation,  took  precedence  of  all 
the  rest,  I  read.  Me.  Tdhveydrop.  The  door  was  open,  luid  the 
hall  was  blocked  up  by  a  grand  piano,  a  harp,  and  several  other 
musical  instruments  in  cases,  all  in  progress  of  removal,  and  all 
lookii^  rakish  in  the  daylight.  Miss  Jellyby  infonned  me  that 
the  academy  had  been  lent,  last  night,  for  a  concert. 

We  went  up-stairs  —  it  had  been  quite  a  fine  house  once,  when 
it  was  anybody's  business  to  keep  it  clean  and  fresh,  and  nobody's 
business  to  smoke  in  it  all  day  —  and  into  Mr.  Turreydrop's  great 
room,  which  was  built  out  into  a  mews  at  the  back,  and  was  lighted 
by  a  skylight.  It  was  a  bare,  resounding  room,  smelling  of  stables ; 
with  cane  forms  along  the  walls ;  and  the  walls  ornamented  at  reg- 
ular intervals  with  painted  lyres,  and  little  cutglass  branches  for 
candles,  which  seemed  to  be  shedding  their  old-fashioned  drops  as 
other  branches  might  shed  autumn  leaves.  Several  young  lady 
pupils,  rangmg  from  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  to  two  or 
three  and  twenty,  were  assembled ;  and  I  was  looking  among  them 
for  their  instructor,  when  Caddy,  pinching  my  arm,  repeated  the  cere- 
mony of  introduction.   "  Miss  Summerson,  Mr.  Prince  Turveydrop  !  " 

I  curtsied  to  a  little  blue-eyed  fair  man  of  youthfiil  appearance, 
with  flaxen  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  and  curling  at  the  ends  all 
round  his  head.  He  had  a  little  fiddle,  which  we  used  to  call  at 
school  a  kit,  under  his  left  arm,  and  its  little  bow  in  the  same 
hand.  His  little  dancii^-shoes  were  particularly  diminutive,  and 
he  had  a  little  innocent,  feminine  manner,  which  not  only  appealed 
to  me  in  an  amiable  way,  but  made  this  singrilar  effect  upon  me : 
that  I  received  the  impression  that  he  was  like  his  mother,  and 
that  his  mother  had  not  been  much  considered  or  well  used. 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  see  Miss  Jellyby's  friend,"  he  said,  bowing 
low  to  me.  "I  began  to  fear,"  with  timid  tenderness,  "as  it  was 
past  the  usual  time,  that  Miss  Jellyby  was  not  coming." 

"  I  beg  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  attribute  that  to  me,  who 
have  detained  her,  and  to  receive  my  excuses,  sir,"  said  I. 
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"  0  dear !  "  said  he. 

"  And  pray,"  I  entreated,  "  do  not  allow  me  to  be  the  cause  of 
any  more  delay." 

With  that  apology  I  withdrew  to  a  seat  between  Peepy  (who, 
being  well  used  to  it,  had  already  climbed  into  a  comer  place)  aad 
an  old  lady  of  a  censorious  countenance,  whose  two  nieces  were  in 
the  class,  and  who  was  very  indignant  with  Peepy's  boots.  Prince 
Turveydrop  then  tinkled  the  strings  of  his  kit  with  his  fingers,  and 
the  young  ladies  stood  up  to  dance.  Just  then,  there  appeared  from 
a  side-door,  old  Mr.  Tiirveydrop,  in  the  full  lustre  of  his  ]5eportment. 

He  w£B  a  fat  old  gentleman  with  a  false  complexion,  felse  teeth, 
felse  whiskers,  and  a  wig.  He  had  a  fur  collar,  and  he  had  a 
padded  breast  to  his  coat,  which  only  wanted  a  star  or  a  broad 
blue  ribbon  to  be  complete.  He  was  pinched  in,  and  swelled  out, 
and  got  up,  and  strapped  down,  as  much  bb  he  could  possibly  bear. 
He  had  such  a  neckcloth  on  (puffing  his  very  eyes  out  of  their  nat- 
ural shape),  and  his  chin  and  even  his  ears  so  sunk  into  it,  that  it 
seemed  as  though  he  must  inevitably  double  up,  if  it  were  cast 
loose.  He  had,  under  his  arm,  a  hat  of  great  size  and  weight, 
shelving  downward  from  the  crown  to  the  brim ;  and  in  liis  hand 
a  pair  of  white  gloves,  with  which  he  flapped  it,  as  he  stood  poised 
on  one  leg,  in  a  high-ahouldered,  round-elbowed  state  of  elegance 
not  to  be  surpassed.  He  had  a  cane,  he  had  an  eye-glass,  he  had  a 
snuff-box,  he  had  rings,  he  had  wristbands,  he  had  everything  but 
any  touch  of  nature  ;  he  was  not  like  youth,  he  was  not  like  age, 
he  was  like  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  model  of  Deportment. 

"  Father  !     A  visitor.     Miss  Jellybys  friend,  Miss  Summerson.'' 

"  Distinguished,"  said  Mr.  Turveydrop,  "  by  Miss  Summerson's 
presence."  As  he  bowed  to  me  in  that  tight  state,  I  almost  believe 
I  saw  creases  come  into  the  whites  of  his  eyes. 

"My  fether,"  said  the  son,  aside,  to  me,  with  quite  an  affecting 
belief  in  liim,  "  is  a  celebrated  character.  My  father  is  greatly 
admired." 

"  Go  on,  Prince !  Go  on ! "  said  Mr.  Turveydrop,  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  and  waving  his  gloves  condescendingly.  "Go 
on,  my  son  1 " 

At  this  command,  or  by  this  gracious  permission,  the  lesson  went 
on.  Prince  Turveydrop  sometimes  played  the  kit,  dancing ;  some- 
times played  the  piano,  standing ;  somerimes  hummed  the  time  with 
what  little  breath  he  could  spare,  while  he  set  a  pupil  right ;  always 
conscientiously  moved  with  the  least  proficient  through  every  step 
and  every  part  of  the  figure ;  and  never  rested  for  an  instant.  His 
distmguished  fatlier  did  nothing  whatever,  but  stand  before  the  fire, 
a  model  of  Deportment. 
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"And  he  never  does  anything  else,"  said  the  old  lady  of  the 
censorious  eouDtenance,  "  Yet  would  you  believe  that  it's  his  name 
on  the  door-plate ! " 

"  His  son's  name  is  the  same,  you  know,"  said  I. 

"He  wouldn't  let  his  son  have  any  name,  if  he  could  take  it 
from  him,"  returned  the  old  lady.  "  Look  at  the  son's  dress ! "  It 
certainly  was  plain — threadteire  —  almost  shabby.  "Yet  the 
firther  must  be  garnished  and  tricked  out,"  said  the  old  lady,  "be- 
cause of  his  Deportment.  I'd  deport  liira !  Transport  him  would 
be  better ! " 

I  felt  curious  to  know  more,  concerning  this  person.  I  asked, 
"  Does  he  give  lessons  in  Deportment,  now  ? " 

"  Now ! "  returned  the  old  lady,  shortly.     "Never  did." 

After  a  moment's  consideration,  I  su^ested  that  perhaps  fencing 
had  been  his  accomplishment  1 

"  I  don't  believe  he  can  fence  at  all,  ma'am,"  said  the  old  lady. 

I  looked  surprised  and  inquisitive.  The  old  lady,  becoming  more 
and  more  incensed  against  the  Master  of  Deportment  as  she  dwelt 
upon  the  subject,  gave  me  some  particulars  of  his  career,  with 
strong  assurances  that  they  were  mUdly  stated. 

He  had  married  a  meek  little  dancing-mistress,  with  a  tolerable 
connection  (having  never  in  his  life  before  done  anything  but  deport 
himself),  and  had  worked  her  to  death,  or  had,  at  the  best,  suffered 
her  to  work  herself  to  death,  to  maintain  him  in  those  expenses 
which  were  indispensable  to  his  pmition.  At  once  to  exhibit  his 
Deportment  to  the  best  models,  and  to  keep  the  best  models  con- 
stantly before  himself,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  frequent  all 
public  places  of  fashionable  and  lounging  resort;  to  be  seen  at 
Brighton  and  elsewhere  at  fashionable  times ;  and  to  lead  an  idle 
life  in  the  veiy  best  clothes.  To  enable  him  to  do  tliis,  the  affection- 
ate little  dancing-mistress  had  toiled  and  laboured,  and  would  have 
toiled  and  laboured  to  that  hour,  if  her  strength  had  lasted  so  long. 
For,  the  mainspring  of  the  stoiy  was,  that,  in  spite  of  the  man's 
absorbing  selfishness,  his  wife  (overpowered  by  his  Deportment)  had, 
to  the  last,  believed  in  him,  and  had,  on  her  death-bed,  in  the  most 
moving  terms,  confided  him  to  their  son  as  one  who  had  an  inex- 
tinguishable claim  upon  him,  and  whom  he  could  never  regard  with 
too  much  pride  and  deference.  The  son,  inheriting  his  mother's 
belief,  and  having  the  Deportment  always  before  him,  had  lived  and 
grown  in  the  same  feith,  and  now,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  worked  for 
his  father  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  looked  up  to  him  with  veneration 
on  the  old  imaginary  pinnade. 

"  The  airs  the  fellow  gives  himself !  "  said  my  informant,  shaking 
her  head  at  old  Mr.  Turveydrop  with  speechless  indignation  as  he 
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drew  ou  his  tiglit  gloves  i  of  course  uneonscioiis  of  tlie  homage  she 
was  rendering.  "  He  fully  believes  he  is  one  of  the  aristocracy  ! 
And  he  ia  so  condescending  to  the  son  he  so  ^regiously  deludes, 
that  you  miglit  suppose  him  the  most  Tirtiious  of  parents.  0  !  " 
said  the  old  lady,  apostrophising  him  with  infinite  vehemence,  "  I 
could  hite  you ! " 

I  could  not  help  being  amused,  though  I  heard  the  old  lady  out 
with  feelings  of  real  concern.  It  was  difficult  to  doubt  her,  with 
the  father  and  son  before  me.  What  I  might  have  thought  of 
them  without  the  old  lady's  account,  or  what  I  might  have  thought 
of  the  old  My'a  account  without  them,  I  cannot  say.  There  was 
a  fitnesa  of  thuigs  in  the  whole  that  carried  conviction  mth  it. 

My  eyes  were  yet  wandering,  from  young  Mr.  Turveydrop  work- 
ing so  hard,  to  old  Mr.  Turveydrop  deporting  himself  so  beauti- 
fully, when  the  latter  came  ambling  up  to  me,  and  entered  into 
conversation. 

He  asked  me,  first  of  all,  whether  I  conferred  a  charm  and  a 
distinction  on  London  by  residing  in  it  7  I  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  reply  that  I  was  perfectly  aware  I  should  not  do  that,  in 
any  case,  but  merely  told  him  where  I  did  reside. 

"A  lady  so  graceful  and  accomplished,"  he  said,  kissing  his 
right  glove,  and  afterwards  extending  it  towards  the  pupils,  "will 
look  leniently  on  the  deficiencies  here.  We  do  our  best  to  polish 
—  polish  —  polish ! " 

He  sat  dovra  beside  me ;  taking  some  pains  to  sit  on  the  form, 
I  thought,  in  imitation  of  the  print  of  his  illustrious  model  on  the 
sofa.     And  really  he  did  look  very  Uke  it. 

"  To  polish  —  polish  —  pohsh  ! "  he  repeated,  taking  a  pinch  of 
Huuff  and  gently  fluttering  his  fingere.  "But  we  are  not— -if  I 
may  say  so,  to  one  formed  to  be  graceful  both  by  Nature  and 
Art ; "  with  the  high-shouldered  bow,  which  it  seemed  impossible 
for  him  to  make  without  lifting  up  his  eyebrows  and  shutting  his 
eyes  — ■ "  we  are  not  what  we  used  to  be  in  point  of  Deportment." 

"Are  we  not,  sir?"  swd  I. 

"  We  have  degenerated,"  lie  returned,  shaking  his  head,  which 
he  could  do,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  in  his  cravat.  "A  levelling 
age  is  not  favourable  to  Deportment.  It  develops  vulgarity. 
Perhaps  I  speak  with  some  little  partiality.  It  may  not  be  for  me 
to  say  that  I  have  been  called,  for  some  years  now,  Gentleman 
Turveydrop ;  or  that  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  did 
me  the  honour  to  inquire,  on  my  removing  my  hat  as  he  drove  out 
of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  (that  fine  building),  '  Who  is  he  ?  Who 
the  Devil  is  he  ?  Why  don't  I  know  him  1  Why  hasn't  he  thirty 
thousand  a  year?'     But  these  are  little  matters  of  anecdote  —  the 
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general  property,  ma'am,  — -  still  repeated,  occasionally,  among  the 
upper  classes." 

"Indeed?"  said  I, 

He  replied  with  the  high-ahonldered  bow.  "  Where  what  is 
left  among  us  of  Deportment,"  he  added,  "still  lingers.  England 
—  alas,  my  coimtiy  !  —  has  d^enerated  veiy  much,  and  is  degen- 
erating every  day.  She  has  not  many  gentlemen  left.  We  are 
few.     I  see  nothing  to  succeed  us,  but  a  race  of  weavers." 

"  One  might  hope  that  the  race  of  gentlemen  would  be  perpetu- 
ated here,"  said  I. 

"You  are  very  good,"  he  smiled,  with  the  high-shouldered  bow 
again.  "  You  flatter  me.  But,  no  —  no!  I  have  never  been  able 
to  imbue  my  poor  boy  with  that  part  of  his  art.  Heaven  forbid  that 
I  should  disparage  my  dear  child,  but  he  has  —  no  Deportment." 

"  He  appears  to  be  an  excellent  master,"  I  observed. 

"Understand  me,  my  dear  ma<lam,  he  is  an  excellent  master. 
AH  that  can  be  acquired,  he  has  acquired.  All  that  can  be  im- 
parted, he  can  impart.  But  there  are  things  "  —  he  took  another 
pinch  of  snuff  and  made  the  bow  again,  as  if  to  add,  "this  kind 
of  thing,  for  instance." 

I  glanced  towards  the  centre  of  the  room,  where  Miss  Jellyby's 
lover,  now  engaged  with  single  pupils,   was  undergoing  grea,tcr 


"My  amiable  child,"  murmured  Mr.  Turveydrop,  ailjusting  his 
cravat. 

"Your  son  is  indefatigable,"  said  I. 

"  It  is  my  reward,"  said  Mr.  Turveydrop,  "  to  hear  you  say  so. 
In  some  respects,  he  treads  in  the  footsteps  of  his  sainted  mother. 
She  was  a  devoted  creature.  But  Wooraan,  lovely  Wooman,"  said 
Mr.  Turveydrop,  with  very  disagreeable  gallantry,  "what  a  ses 
you  are  ! " 

I  rose  and  joined  Miss  Jellyby,  who  was,  by  this  time,  putting  ' 
on  her  bonnet.  The  time  allotted  to  a  lesson  having  fully  elapsed, 
there  was  a  general  putting  on  of  bonnets.  Wten  Miss  Jellyby 
and  the  unfortunate  Prince  found  an  opportunity  to  become  be- 
trothed I  don't  know,  but  they  certainly  found  none,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  exchange  a  dozen  wokIs. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Turveydrop  benignly  to  bis  son,  "do  you 
know  the  hour?" 

"  No,  fetber."  The  son  had  no  watch.  The  father  had  a  hand- 
some gold  one,  which  he  pidled  out,  with  an  air  that  was  an  exam^ 
pie  to  mankind. 

"  My  son,"  said  he,  "  it's  two  o'clock.  Recollect  your  school  at 
Kensington  at  three." 
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"That's  time  enough  for  me,  father,"  said  Prince.  "I  can  take 
a  morsel  of  dinner,  standing,  and  be  off." 

"My  dear  boy,"  returned  his  father,  "you  must  be  very  quick. 
You  will  find  the  cold  mutton  on  the  table." 

"  Thank  you,  lather.    Are  you  oif  now,  fether  ? " 

"Yes,  my  dear.  I  suppose,"  said  Mr,  Turveydrop,  shutting  his 
eyes  and  lifting  up  his  shoulders,  with  modest  eonsciouaness,  "  that 
I  must  stow  myself,  as  usual,  about  town." 

"  You  had  better  dine  out  comfortably,  somewhere,"  said  his  son. 

"  My  dear  child,  I  intend  to.  I  shall  take  my  little  meal,  I 
think,  at  the  French  house,  in  the  Opera  Colonnade." 

"  That's  right.     Good  bye,  father  I "  said  Prince,  shaking  hands. 

"  Good  bye,  my  son.     Bless  you  ! " 

Mr.  Turveydrop  said  this  in  quite  a  pious  manner,  and  it  seemed 
to  do  his  sou  good ;  who,  in  parting  from  him,  was  so  pleased  with 
him,  so  dutiful  to  him,  and  so  proud  of  him,  that  I  almost  felt  as  if 
it  were  an  unkindness  to  the  younger  man  not  to  be  able  to  believe 
implicitly  in  the  elder.  The  few  moments  that  were  occupied  by 
Prince  in  taking  leave  of  us  (and  particularly  of  one  of  us,  as  I  saw, 
being  in  the  secret),  enhanced  my  favourable  impression  of  his 
almost  childish  character,  I  felt  a  liking  for  him,  and  a  compas- 
sion for  him,  as  he  put  his  little  kit  in  his  pocket  —  and  with  it 
his  desire  to  stay  a  little  while  with  Caddy  —  and  went  away  good- 
bumouredly  to  his  cold  mutton  and  his  school  at  Kensington,  that 
made  me  scarcely  less  irat«  with  his  father  than  the  censorious  old 

The  &tber  opened  the  room-door  for  us,  and  bowed  us  out,  in  a 
manner,  I  must  acknowledge,  worthy  of  his  shining  original.  In 
the  same  style  he  presently  passed  us  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  on  his  way  to  the  aristocratic  part  of  the  town,  where  be 
was  going  to  show  bhnself  among  the  few  other  gentlemen  left. 
For  some  moments,  I  was  so  lost  in  reconsidering  what  I  had  heard 
and  seen  in  Newman  Street,  that  I  was  quite  unable  \a  talk  to 
Caddy,  or  even  to  fix  my  attention  on  what  she  said  to  me  :  espe- 
cially, when  I  began  to  inquire  in  my  mind  whether  there  were,  or 
ever  had  been,  any  other  gentlemen,  not  in  the  dancing  profession, 
who  lived  and  founded  a  reputation  entirely  on  their  Deportment. 
This  became  so  bewildering,  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  so 
many  Mr.  Turveydrops,  that  I  said,  "Esther,  you  must  make  up 
your  mind  to  abmidon  this  subject  altogether,  and  attend  to  Caddy." 
I  accordingly  did  so,  and  we  chatted  all  tjie  rest  of  the  way  to 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

Caddy  told  me  that  her  lover's  education  had  been  so  neglected, 
that  it  was  not  always  easy  to  read  his  notes.    She  said,  if  he  were 
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not  so  anxious  about  his  spelling,  and  took  less  pains  to  make  it 
clear,  he  would  do  better  ;  but  he  put  so  many  unnecessary  letters 
into  short  words,  that  they  sometimes  quite  lost  their  English  ap- 
pearance. "  He  does  it  with  the  beat  intentions,"  observed  Caddy, 
"but  it  hasn't  the  effect  he  means,  poor  fellow !"  Caddy  then 
went  on  to  reason,  how  could  he  be  expected  to  he  a  scholar,  when 
he  had  passed  his  whole  life  in  the  dancing-school,  and  had  done 
nothing  but  teach  and  fag,  fag  and  teach,  morning,  noon,  and 
night  I  And  what  did  it  matter !  She  could  write  letters  enough 
for  both,  as  she  knew  to  her  cost^  and  it  was  feir  better  for  him  to 
be  amiable  than  learned.  "  Besides,  it's  not  as  if  I  was  an  accom- 
plishetl  girl  who  had  any  right  to  give  herself  airs,"  said  Caddy. 
"  I  know  little  enough,  I  am  sure,  thanks  to  Ma ! " 

"  IVre's  another  thing  I  want  to  tell  you,  now  we  are  alone," 
continued  Caddy,  "  which  I  should  not  have  like<l  to  mention  un- 
less you  had  seen  Prince,  Miss  Summerson.  You  know  what  a 
house  ours  is.  It's  of  no  \ise  my  trying  to  learn  anything  that  it 
would  be  useful  for  Prince's  wife  to  know,  in  our  house.  We  live 
in  such  a  state  of  muddle  that  it's  impossible,  and  I  have  only  been 
more  disheartened  whenever  I  have  tried.  So,  I  get  a  little  prac- 
tice with— who  do  you  think  T  Poor  Miss  Flite  !  Early  in  the 
morning,  I  help  her  to  tidy  her  room,  and  clean  her  birds ;  and  I 
make  her  cup  of  coffee  for  her  (of  course  she  taught  me),  and  I 
have  learnt  to  make  it  so  well  that  Prince  says  it's  the  veiy  best 
coffee  he  ever  tasted,  and  would  quite  delight  old  Mr.  Turveydrop, 
*ho  is  very  particular  indeed  about  his  coffee.  I  can  make  httle 
puddings  too ;  and  I  know  how  to  buy  neck  of  mutton,  and  tea, 
and  sugar,  and  butter,  and  a  good  many  housekeeping  thinp.  I 
am  not  clever  at  my  needle,  yet,"  said  Caddy,  glancing  at  the  re- 
pairs on  Peep/s  froii,  "  but  perhaps  I  shall  improve.  And  since  I 
have  been  ei^aged  to  Prince,  and  have  been  doing  all  this,  I  have 
felt  better-tempered,  I  hope,  and  more  forgiving  to  Ma.  It  rather 
put  me  out,  at  first  this  morning,  to  see  you  and  Miss  Clare  look- 
ing so  neat  and  pretty,  and  to  feel  ashamed  of  Peejy  and  myself 
too  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  hope  I  am  better-tempered  than  I  was, 
and  more  for^ving  to  Ma." 

The  poor  girl,  trying  so  hard,  said  it  from  her  heart,  and  touched 
mine.  "  Caddy,  my  love,"  I  replied,  "  I  begin  to  have  a  great 
affection  for  you,  and  I  hope  we  shall  become  friends."  "  Oh,  do 
you  t "  cried  Caddy ;  "  how  happy  that  would  make  me  1 "  "  My 
dear  Caddy,"  said  I,  "  let  us  be  friends  from  this  time,  and  let  us 
often  have  a  chat  about  these  matters,  and  try  to  find  the  right  way 
through  them,"  Caddy  was  overjoyed.  I  said  everything  I  could, 
in  my  old-feahioned  way,  to  comfort  and  encourage  her ;  and  I 
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would  not  have  objected  to  old  Mr.  Turveydrop,  that  day,  for  any 
smaller  consideration  tlian  a  settlement  on  Im  da,ughter-in-law. 

By  this  time,  we  were  come  to  Mr.  Krook's,  whose  private  door 
stood  open.  There  was  a  bill,  pasted  on  the  door-post,  announcmg 
a  room  to  let  on  the  second  floor.  It  reminded  Caddy  to  tell  me 
as  we  proceeded  up-stairs,  that  there  had  been  a  sudden  death 
there,  and  an  inquest ;  and  that  our  httle  friend  had  been  ill  of  the 
ftight.  The  door  and  window  of  the  vacant  room,  being  open,  we 
looked  in.  It  was  the  room  with  the  dark  door,  to  which  Miss 
Flite  had  secretly  directed  my  attention  when  I  was  last  in  the 
house.  A  sad  and  desolate  place  it  was ;  a  gloomy,  sorrowful 
place,  that  gave  me  a  strange  sensation  of  mournfulness  and  even 
dread,  "You  look  pale,"  said  Caddy,  when  we  came  out,  "and 
cold  !  "     I  felt  as  if  the  room  had  chilled  me. 

We  had  walked  slowly,  while  we  were  talking ;  and  my  Guardian 
and  Ada  were  here  before  us.  We  found  them  in  Miss  Flite's 
gajret.  They  were  looking  at  the  birds,  while  a  medical  gentleman 
who  was  so  good  as  to  attend  Miss  Flite  with  much  sohcitude  and 
compassion,  spoke  with  her  cheerfully  by  the  fire. 

"  I  have  finished  my  professional  visit,"  he  said,  coming  forward. 
"  Miss  Flite  is  much  better,  and  may  appear  in  Court  (as  her  mind 
is  set  upon  it)  to-morrow.  She  has  been  greatly  missed  there,  I 
understand." 

Miss  Flite  received  the  compliment  with  complacency,  and 
dropped  a  general  curtsey  to  us. 

"  Honoured,  indeed,"  said  she,  "  by  another  visit  from  the 
Wards  in  Jaindyce !  Ve-ry  happy  to  receive  Jamdyce  of  Bleak 
House  beneath  my  humble  roof! "  with  a  special  curtsey.  "  Fitz- 
Jamdyee,  my  dear;"  she  had  bestoweil  that  name  on  Caddy,  it 
appeared,  and  always  called  her  by  it ;  "a  double  welcome !  " 

"  Has  she  been  very  ill ! "  asked  Mr.  Jamdyce  of  the  gentleman 
whom  we  had  found  in  attendance  on  her.  She  answered  for 
herself  directly,  though  he  had  put  the  question  in  a  whisper. 

"0  decidedly  unwell !  0  very  unwell  indeed,"  she  said,  con- 
fidentially. "  Not  pain,  you  know  —  trouble.  Not  bodily  so  much 
as  nervous,  nervous  !  The  truth  is,"  in  a  subdued  voice  and  trem- 
bling, "  we  have  had  death  here.  There  was  poison  in  the  house.  I 
am  very  susceptible  to  such  horrid  things.  It  frightened  me.  Only 
Mr.  Woodeourt  knows  how  much.  My  physician,  Mr.  Woodeourt ! " 
with  great  stateliness,  "  The  Wards  in  Jamdyce  —  Jamdyce  of 
Bleak  House  —  Fitz-Jamdyce  ! " 

"Miss  Flite,"  said  Mr,  Woodeourt,  in  a  grave  kind  voice  as  if 
he  were  appealing  to  her  while  speaking  to  us  ;  and  laying  his  hand 
gently  on  her  arm;  "Miss  Flite  describes  her  illness   with    her 
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usual  accuraey.  Slio  was  alarmed  by  an  occiTirenoe  in  the  house 
which  might  have  alarmed  a  stronger  person,  and  was  made  ill  by 
the  distress  and  agitation.  She  brought  me  here,  in  the  first 
hurry  of  the  discovery,  though  too  late  for  me  to  be  of  any  use  to 
the  unfortunate  man.  I  have  compensated  myself  for  that  disap- 
pointment by  coming  here  since,  and  being  of  some  small  use  to  her." 

"  The  kindest  physician  in  the  college,"  whispered  Miss  Flite  to 
me.  "  I  expect  a  Judgment.  On  the  day  of  Judgment,  And 
shall  then  confer  estates." 

"  She  will  be  as  well,  in  a  day  or  two,"  said  Mr.  Woodcourt, 
looking  at  her  with  an  ohservant  smile,  "  as  she  ever  will  be.  In 
other  words,  quite  well  of  course.  Have  you  heard  of  her  good 
fortune  1 " 

"  Most  extraordinary  ! "  said  Miss  Flite,  smiling  brightly,  "  You 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  my  dear  !  Every  Saturday,  Conver- 
sation Kenge,  or  Guppy  (clerk  to  Conversation  K.),  places  in  my 
hand  a  paper  of  shillings.  Shillings.  I  assure  yon  !  Alivays  the 
same  number  in  the  paper.  Always  one  for  every  day  in  the  v^eek, 
Now  jou  know,  really !  So  well-timed,  is  it  not  1  Ye-es  !  From 
whence  do  these  papers  come,  you  say  ?  That  is  the  great  ques- 
tion. Naturally.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  /  think  ?  /  think,"  said 
Miss  Flite,  drawing  herself  back  with  a  very  shrewd  look,  and  shak- 
ing her  right  forefinger  in  a  most  significant  manner,  "  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  aware  of  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
Great  Seal  has  been  open,  (for  it  has  been  open  a  long  time  !)  for- 
wards them.  Until  the  Judgment  I  expect,  is  ^ven.  Now  that's 
very  creditable,  you  know.  To  confess  in  that  way  that  he  m  a 
little  slow  for  human  life.  So  delicate!  Attending  Court  the 
other  day — -I  attend  it  regularly  —  with  my  documents  —  I  taxed 
him  with  it,  and  he  almost  confessed.  That  is,  I  smiled  at  him 
from  my  bench,  and  ke  smiled  at  me  from  his  bench.  But  it's 
great  good  fortune,  is  it  not  1  And  Fitz- Jamdyce  lays  the  money 
out  for  me  to  great  advantage,  0, 1  assure  yon  to  the  greatest 
advantage ! " 

I  congratulated  her  (as  she  addressed  herself  to  me)  upon  this 
fortimate  addition  to  her  income,  and  wished  her  a  long  continuance 
of  it.  I  did  not  speculate  upon  the  source  from  which  it  came,  or 
wonder  whose  humanity  was  so  considerate.  My  Guardian  stood 
before  me,  contemplating  the  birds,  and  I  had  no  need  to  look 
beyond  him. 

"And  what  do  you  call  these  little  fellows,  ma'am  1"  said  he 
in  his  pleasant  voice.      "Have  they  any  names ^" 

"  I  can  answer  for  Miss  Flite  that  they  have,"  said  I,  "  for  she 
promised  to  tell  us  what  they  were.     Ada  remembers  1 " 
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Ada  remembered  very  well. 

"Didir'said  Misa  Flite— "Who's  that  at  my  door?  What 
are  you  listening  at  my  door  for,  Krook ! " 

The  old  man  of  the  house,  pushing  it  open  before  him,  appeared 
there  with  his  fur-cap  in  his  hand,  and  his  cat  at  Ma  heels. 

"/  wam't  listening,  Miss  Flite,"  he  said.  "I  was  going  to  give 
a  rap  with  my  Icmickles,  only  you're  so  quick  !  " 

"Make  your  cat  go  down.  Drive  her  away!"  the  old  lady 
angrily  exclaimed. 

"  Bah  bah !  —  There  ain't  no  danger,  gentlefolks,"  said  Mr. 
Krook,  looking  slowly  and  sharply  fix)m  one  to  another,  until  he 
had  looked  at  all  of  ua;  "she'd  never  offer  at  the  birds  when  I 
waa  here,  unless  I  told  her  to  it." 

"You  wiL  excuse  my  landlord,"  said  the  old  lady  with  a  digni- 
fied air.  "  M,  quite  M !  What  do  you  want,  Krook,  when  I  have 
company  1 " 

"Hi!"  said  the  old  man.     "You  know  I  am  the  Chancellor." 

"  Well  t "  returned  Miss  Flite.     "  What  of  that  1 " 

"For  the  Chancellor,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  chuckle,  "not 
to  be  acquainted  with  a  Jarndyce  is  queer,  lun't  it,  Miss  Flite? 
Mightn't  I  take  the  liberty  t  —  Your  servant,  sir.  I  know  Jarn- 
dyce and  Jarndyce  a'most  as  well  as  you  do,  sir.  I  knowed  old 
Squire  Tom,  sir.  I  never  to  my  knowledge  see  you  afore  though, 
not  even  in  Court.  Yet,  I  go  there  a  mortal  sight  of  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  taking  one  day  with  another." 

"I  never  go  there,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce  (which  he  never  did  on 
any  consideration).     "  I  would  sooner  go  —  somewhere  else." 

"Would  you  though?"  returned  Krook,  grinning.  "You're 
bearing  hard  upon  my  noble  and  learned  brother  in  your  meaning, 
sir;  though,  perhaps,  it  is  but  nat'ral  in  a  Jarndyce.  The  burnt 
child,  sir !  What,  you're  looking  at  my  lodger's  birds,  Mr.  Jarn- 
dyce 1 "  The  old  man  had  come  by  little  and  little  into  the  room, 
until  he  now  touched  my  Guardian  with  his  elbow,  and  looked  close 
up  into  his  lace  with  his  spectacled  eyes.  "  It's  one  of  her  strange 
ways,  that  she'll  never  tell  the  names  of  these  birds  if  she  can  help 
it,  though  she  named  'em  all,"  This  waa  in  a  whisper.  "Shall  I 
nm  'em  over,  Flite  ? "  he  asked  aloud,  winking  at  its  and  pointing 
at  her  as  she  turned  away,  aifecting  to  sweep  the  grate. 

"If  you  hke,"  she  answered  hurriedly. 

The  old  man,  looking  up  at  the  cages,  after  another  look  at  us, 
went  through  the  list. 

"Hope,  Joy,  Youth,  Peace,  Kest,  Life,  Dust,  Ashes,  Waste, 
Want,  Ruin,  Despair,  Madn^s,  Death,  Cunning,  Folly,  Words, 
Wigs,  Rags,  Sheepskin,  Plunder,  Precedent,  Jargon,  Gammon,  and 
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Spinach.  That's  the  whole  coUection,"  said  the  old  man,  "all 
cooped  up  together,  by  my  noble  and  learned  brother." 

"  This  ia  a  bitter  wind ! "  muttered  my  Guardian. 

"  When  my  noble  and  learned  blotter  gives  his  Judgment, 
they're  to  be  let  go  free,"  said  Krook,  winking  at  us  again.  "  And 
then,"  he  added,  whispering  and  grinning,  "if  that  ever  waa  to 
happen— which  it  won't  — the  buxla  that  have  never  been  caged 
would  kill  'em." 

"  If  ever  the  wind  was  in  the  east,"  said  my  Guardian,  pretend- 
ing to  look  out  of  the  window  for  a  weathercock,  "  I  think  it's  there 

We  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  away  from  the  house.  It  was 
not  Miss  Flite  who  detained  us ;  she  waa  as  reasonable  a  little 
creature  in  consulting  the  convenience  of  others,  as  there  possibly 
coidd  be.  It  was  Mr.  Krotk.  He  seemed  unable  to  detach  him- 
self from  Mr.  Jamdyce.  If  he  had  been  linked  ffl  him,  he  could 
hardly  have  attended  him  more  closely.  He  proposed  to  show  us 
his  Court  of  Chancery,  and  all  the  strange  medley  it  contained ; 
during  the  whole  of  our  inspection  (prolonged  1^  himself)  he  kept 
close  to  Mr.  Jamdyce,  and  sometimes  detained  him,  under  one 
pretence  or  other,  until  we  liad  passed  on,  as  if  he  were  tormented 
by  an  inclination  to  enter  upon  some  secret  subject,  which  he  coidd 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  approach.  I  cannot  imagine  a  counte- 
nance and  manner  more  singularly  expressive  of  caution  and  inde- 
cision, and  a  pei-petual  impulse  to  do  something  he  could  not 
resolve  to  venture  on,  than  Mr.  Krook's  was,  that  day.  His  watch- 
fulness of  my  Guardian  was  incessant.  He  rarely  removed  his  eyes 
from  his  fece.  If  he  went  on  beside  him,  he  observed  him  with 
the  slyness  of  an  old  white  fox.  If  he  went  before,  he  looked  back. 
When  we  stood  still,  he  got  opposite  to  him,  and  drawing  his  hand 
across  and  across  his  open  mouth  with  a  curious  expression  of  a 
sense  of  power,  and  turning  up  his  eyes,  and  lowering  bis  grey  eye- 
brows until  they  appeared  to  be  shut,  seemed  to  scan  every  linea- 
ment of  his  iace. 

At  last,  having  been  (dways  attended  by  the  cat)  all  over  the 
house,  and  liaving  seen  the  whole  stock  of  miscellaneous  lumber, 
which  was  certainly  curious,  we  came  into  the  back  part  of  the 
shop.  Here,  on  the  head  of  an  empty  barrel  stood  on  end,  were 
an  ink-bottle,  some  old  stumps  of  pens,  and  some  dirty  playbills  ; 
and,  against  the  wall,  were  pasted  several  laige  printed  alphabets 
in  several  plain  hands, 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ? "  asked  my  Guardian. 

"  Trying  to  learn  myself  to  read  and  write,"  said  Krook. 

"  And  how  do  you  get  on  ? " 
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"  Slow.  Bad,"  returned  the  old  luan,  impatiently.  "  It'K  hard 
at  my  time  of  life." 

"It  would  be  easier  to  be  taught  by  some  one,"  said  my 
Guardian. 

"  Aye,  but  they  might  teach  ine  wrong !  "  returned  the  old  man, 
with  a  wonderfully  auspicious  flash  of  his  eye.  "  I  don't  know 
what  I  may  have  lost,  by  not  being  leamd  afore.  I  woiddn't  like 
to  lose  anything  by  being  leamd  wrong  now." 

"Wrong!"  said  my  Guardian,  with  his  good-huinouved  smile. 
"Who  do  you  suppose  would  teach  you  wrong?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Jamdyce  of  Bleak  House ! "  replied  the  old 
man,  turning  up  his  spectacles  on  his  forehead,  and  rubbing  his 
hands.  "  I  don't  suppose  as  anybody  would  —  but  I'd  ratlier  trust 
my  own  self  than  another ! " 

These  answers,  and  his  manner,  were  strange  enough  to  cause 
my  Guardian  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Woodcourt,  as  we  all  walked  across 
Lincoln's  Inn  together,  whether  Mr.  Krook  were  really,  as  his 
lodger  represented  him,  deranged  1  The  young  surgeon  replied,  no, 
he  had  seen  no  reason  to  think  so.  He  was  exceedingly  distrust- 
ful, as  ignorance  usually  was,  and  he  was  always  more  or  less  under 
the  influence  of  raw  gin  ;  of  which  he  drank  great  quantities,  and 
of  which  he  and  his  tmek-shop,  as  we  might  have  observed,  smelt 
strongly;  but  he  did  not  think  him  mad,  as  yet. 

On  our  way  home,  I  so  conciliated  Peepy's  affections  by  buying 
him  a  windmill  and  two  flour-sacks,  that  he  would  suffer  nobody 
else  to  take  off  his  hat  and  gloves,  and  would  sit  nowhere  at 
dinner  but  at  my  side.  Caddy  sat  upon  the  other  side  of  me, 
next  to  Ada,  to  whom  we  imparted  the  whole  history  of  the  engage- 
ment as  soon  as  we  got  back.  We  made  much  of  Caddy,  and 
Peepy  too  ;  and  Caddy  brightened  exceedingly ;  and  my  Guardian 
was  as  merry  as  we  were ;  and  we  were  all  very  happy  indeed ; 
until  Caddy  went  home  at  night  in  a  hackney-coach,  with  Peepy 
fast  asleep,  but  holding  tight  to  the  windmill. 

I  have  forgotten  to  mention  —  at  least  I  have  not  mentioned  — 
that  Mr.  Woodcourt  was  the  same  dark  young  surgeon  whom  we 
had  met  at  Mr.  Badger's,  Or,  that  Mr.  Jamdyce  invited  him  to 
dinner  that  day.  Or,  that  he  came.  Or,  that  when  they  were 
all  gone,  and  I  said  to  Ada,  "  Now,  ray  darling,  let  us  have  a  little 
talk  about  Eichard  ! "  Ada  laughed  and  said 

But,  I  don't  think  it  mattere  what  my  darling  said.  She  was 
always  merry. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

BEW.  YARD. 

While  we  were  in  London,  Mr.  Jamdyee  was  constantly  beset 
by  the  crowd  of  excitable  ladies  and  gendemen  whose  proceedings 
Imd  so  much  astonished  us.  Mr.  Quale,  who  presented  himself 
soon  after  our  arrival,  was  in  all  such  excitements.  He  seemed 
to  project  those  two  shining  knobs  of  temples  of  his  into  everything 
that  went  on,  and  to  brush  his  hair  farther  and  farther  back,  until 
the  very  roots  were  almost  ready  to  fly  out  of  his  head  in  iaap- 
peasable  phdanthropy.  All  objects  were  alike  to  him,  but  he  was 
always  particnlarly  ready  for  anything  in  the  way  of  a  testimonial 
to  any  one.  His  great  power  seemed  to  be  bis  power  of  indiscrimi- 
nate admiration.  He  would  ait,  for  any  length  of  time,  with  the 
utmost  enjoyment,  bathing  his  temples  in  the  light  of  any  order 
of  luminaiy.  Having  first  seen  him  perfectly  swallowed  up  m 
admiration  of  Mrs.  Jellyby,  I  had  supposed  her  to  be  the  absorbing 
object  of  his  devotion.  I  soon  discovered  my  mistake,  and  found 
him  to  be  ti-ain-bearer  and  organ-blower  to  a  whole  procession  of 

Mrs.  Pardiggle  came  one  day  for  a  subscription  to  something  — 
and  with  her,  Mr.  Quale.  Whatever  Mrs.  Pardi^le  saiii,  Mr. 
Quale  repeated  to  us ;  and  just  as  he  had  drawn  Mrs.  Jellyby  out, 
he  drew  Mrs,  Pardi^Ie  out.  Mrs.  Pardi^le  wrote  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  my  Guardian,  in  behalf  of  her  eloquent  friend,  Mr, 
Gusher.  With  Mr,  Gusher,  appeared  Mr.  Quale  again.  Mr.  Gusher, 
being  a  flabby  gentleman  witti  a  moist  surface,  and  eyes  so  much 
too  small  for  his  moon  of  a  face  that  they  seemed  to  have  been 
originally  made  for  somebody  else,  was  not  at  first  sight  prepossess- 
ing ;  ye^  he  was  scarcely  seated,  before  Mr.  Quale  asked  Ada  and 
me,  not  inaudibly,  whether  he  was  not  a  great  creature  —  which 
he  certainly  was,  flabbily  speaking ;  though  Mr.  Quale  meant  in 
intellectnal  beauty  —  and  whether  we  were  not  struck  by  his 
massive  eoniiguration  of  brow?  In  short,  we  heard  of  a  great 
many  Missions  of  various  sorts,  among  this  set  of  people;  but, 
nothing  respecting  them  was  half  so  clear  to  us,  as  that  it  was 
Mr.  Quale's  mission  to  he  in  ecstasies  with  everybody  else's  mission, 
and  that  it  was  the  most  popular  mission  of  all. 

Mr.  Jaradyce  had  fallen  into  this  company,  in  the  tenderness 
of  his  heart  and  his  earnest  desire  to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power ; 
but,  that  he  felt  it  to  be  too  often  an  unsatisfactory  company, 
where  benevolence  took  spasmodic  forms;  where  charity  was 
assumed,  as  a  regular  uniform,  1^  loud  professors  and  speculators 
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in  cheap  notoriety,  vehement  in  profession,  restless  and  vain  in 
action,  servile  in  the  last  d^ree  of  meanness  to  the  great,  adulatory 
of  one  another,  and  intolerable  to  those  who  were  anxious  quietly 
to  help  the  weak  from  falling,  rather  than  with  a  great  deal  of 
bluster  and  self-laudation  to  raise  them  up  a  little  way  when  they 
were  down;  he  plainly  told  us.  When  a  testimonial  was  originated 
to  Mr.  Quale,  ^  Mr.  Gusher  (who  had  already  got  one,  originated 
by  Mr.  Quale),  and  when  Mr.  Gusher  sjKjke  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  the  subject  to  a  meeting,  including  two  charity  schools  of  small 
boys  and  girls,  who  were  specially  reminded  of  the  widow's  mite, 
and  requested  to  come  forward  with  halfpence  and  be  acceptable 
sacrifices ;  I  think  the  wind  was  in  the  east  for  three  whole  weeks. 

I  mention  this,  because  I  am  coming  to  Mr.  Skimpole  again.  It 
seemed  to  me,  that  his  off-hand  professions  of  childisliness  and  care- 
lessness were  a  great  relief  to  my  Guardian,  by  contrast  with  such 
things,  and  were  the  more  readily  believed  in ;  since,  to  find  one 
perfectly  undesigning  and  candid  man,  among  many  opposites,  could 
not  fail  to  give  him  pleasure.  I  should  be  sony  to  imply  that 
Mr.  Skimpole  divined  this,  and  was  politic  :  I  really  never  under- 
stood him  well  enough  to  know.  What  he  was  to  my  Guardian, 
he  certainly  was  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

He  had  not  been  very  well ;  and  thus,  though  he  lived  in  London, 
we  had  seen  nothing  of  him  until  now.  He  appeared  one  morning, 
in  his  usual  agreeable  way,  and  as  full  of  pleasant  spirit*  as  ever. 

Well,  he  said,  here  he  was  !  He  had  been  bilious,  but  rich  men 
were  often  bilious,  and  therefore  he  had  been  persuading  himself 
that  he  was  a  man  of  property.  So  he  was,  in  a  cert^n  point  of 
view  —  in  his  expansive  intentions.  He  had  been  enriching  his 
medical  attendant  in  the  most  lavish  manner.  He  had  always 
doubled,  and  sometimes  quadrupled,  his  fees.  He  had  said  to  the 
doctor,  "  Now,  my  dear  doctor,  it  is  quite  a  delusion  on  your  part 
to  suppose  that  you  attend  me  for  nothing.  I  am  overwhelming 
you  with  money  —  in  my  expansive  intentions  —  if  you  oidy  knew 
it ! "  And  re^y  (he  said)  he  meant  it  to  that  degree,  that  he 
thought  it  much  the  same  as  doing  it.  If  he  had  had  those  bits 
of  metal  or  thin  paper  to  which  mankind  attached  so  much  impor- 
tance, to  put  in  the  doctor's  hEmd,  he  would  have  put  them  in  the 
doctor's  hand.  Not  having  them,  he  substituted  the  will  for  the 
deed.  Very  well !  If  he  rwJly  meant  it  —  if  his  will  were  genuine 
and  real :  which  it  was  —  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  the  same 
as  coin,  and  cancelled  the  obligation. 

"  It  may  be,  partly,  because  I  know  nothing  of  the  value  of 
money,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  "but  I  often  feel  this.  It  seems  so 
reasonable !     My  butcher  says  to  me,  he  wants  that  little  bill. 
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It's  a  part  of  the  pleasant  unconscious  poetiy  of  the  man's  nature, 
that  he  always  calls  it  a  '  little '  bill  —  to  make  the  payment  appear 
easy  to  both  of  us.  I  reply  to  the  butcher,  My  good  friend,  if  you 
knew  it  you  axe  paid.  You  haven't  had  the  trouble  of  coming  to 
ask  for  the  little  bill.     You  are  paid.     I  mean  it." 

"  But,  suppose,"  said  ray  Guardian,  laugliing,  "  he  had  meant  the 
meat  in  the  biD,  instead  of  providing  itf  " 

"  My  dear  Jamdyce,"  he  returned,  "you  surprise  me.  You  take 
the  butcher's  position.  A  butcher  I  once  dealt  with,  occupied  that 
very  ground.  Says  he,  '  Sir,  why  did  you  eat  spring  lamb  at  eigh- 
teenpence  a  pound  ? '  '  Why  did  I  eat  spring  lamb  at  eighteen- 
pence  a  pound,  my  honest  friend  ? '  said  I,  naturally  amazed  by 
the  question.  '  I  like  spring  Iamb  ! '  This  was  so  far  convincing. 
'Well,  sir,'  says  he,  'I  wish  I  bad  meant  the  lamb  as  you  mean 
the  money  ! '  '  My  good  fellow,'  said  I,  '  pray  let  us  reason  like 
intellectual  beings.  How  could  that  be  ?  It  was  impossible. 
You  had  got  the  lamb,  and  I  have  not  got  the  money.  You 
couldn't  really  mean  the  lamb  without  sending  it  in,  whereas  I 
can,  and  do,  really  mean  the  money  without  paying  it ! '  He  had 
not  a  word.     There  waa  an  end  of  the  subject." 

"Did  he  take  no  legal  proceedings?"  inquired  my  Guardian. 

"Yes,  he  took  legal  proceedings,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole.  "But, 
in  that,  he  was  influenced  by  passion;  not  by  reason.  Passion 
reminds  me  of  Boythom.  He  writes  me  that  you  and  the  ladies 
have  promised  him  a  short  visit  at  liis  baehelor-liotise  in  Lincoln- 

"He  is  a  great  favourite  with  my  girls,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce, 
"and  I  have  promised  for  them." 

"Nature  foi^ot  to  shade  him  oS,  I  think?"  observed  Mr.  Skim- 
pole to  Ada  and  me.  "A  little  too  boisterous — like  the  sea?  A 
little  too  vehement  —  like  a  bull,  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
consider  every  colour  scarlet  1  But,  I  grant  a  sledge-hammering 
sort  of  merit  in  him ! " 

I  should  have  been  surprised  if  those  two  could  liave  thought 
very  highly  of  one  another;  Mr.  Boythom  attaching  so  much 
importance  to  many  things,  and  Mr.  Skimpole  caring  so  little  for 
anything.  Besides  which,  I  had  noticed  Mr.  Boythom  more  than 
onco  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  into  some  strong  opinion,  when 
Mr.  Skimpole  was  referred  to.  Of  course  I  merely  joined  Ada  in 
saying  that  we  had  been  greatly  pleased  with  him. 

"  He  has  invited  me,"  swd  Mr.  Skimpole  ;  "  and  if  a  child  may 
tmst  himself  in  such  hands  ;  which  the  present  child  is  encouraged 
to  do,  with  the  united  tendemess  of  two  angels  to  guard  him :  I 
shall  go.     He  proposes  to  fi^nk  me  down  and  back  again.     I  sup- 
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pose  it  will  coat  money?  Shilliugs  perhaps?  Or  pounds?  Or 
something  of  that  sort  t  By-the-bye.  Coavinses.  You  remember 
our  friend  Coavinses,  Miss  Snmmerson  ? " 

He  asked  me,  as  the  subject  arose  in  his  mind,  in  hia  graceful 
light-hearted  manner,  and  without  the  least  embarrassment 

"  0  yes  ! "  said  I. 

"  Coavinses  has  been  arrested  by  the  great  Bailiff,"  said  Mr. 
Skimpole.     "  He  will  never  do  violence  to  the  sunshine  any  more." 

It  quite  shocked  me  to  hear  it ;  for,  I  had  already  recalled,  with 
anything  but  a,  serious  association,  the  image  of  the  man  sittii^  on 
the  sofa  that  night,  wiping  his  head. 

"  His  successor  informed  me  of  it  yesterday,"  said  Mr,  Skimpole. 
"His  successor  is  in  my  house  now — in  possession,  I  think  he 
cfdls  it.  He  came  yesterday,  on  my  blue-eyed  daughter's  birthday. 
I  put  it  to  him,  'This  is  unreasonable  and  inconvenient.  If  you 
had  a  blue-eyed  daughter  you  wouldn't  like  me  to  come,  uninvited, 
on  her  birthday ) '     But,  he  stayed." 

Mr.  Skimpole  laughed  at  the  pleasant  absurdity,  and  lightly 
touched  the  piano  by  winch  he  was  seated. 

"And  he  told  me,"  he  said,  playing  little  chords  where  I  shall 
put  full  stops,  "That  Coavinses  had  left.  Three  children.  No 
mother.  And  that  Coavinses'  profession.  Being  unpopular.  The 
rising  Coavinses.     Were  at  a  considerable  disadvant^." 

Mr.  Jamdyce  got  up,  rubbing  his  head,  and  began  to  walk 
about.  Mr.  Skimpole  played  the  melody  of  one  of  Ada's  favourite 
songs.  Ada  and  I  both  looked  at  Mr.  Jamdyce,  thinking  that  we 
knew  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 

After  walking,  and  stopping,  and  several  times  leaving  off  rubbing 
his  head,  and  beginning  again,  my  Guardian  put  his  hand  upon 
the  keys  and  stopped  Mr.  Skimpole's  playing.  "  I  don't  like  Qas, 
Skimpole,"  he  said,  thoughtfully. 

Mr.  Skimpole,  who  had  quite  forgotten  the  subject,  looked  up, 
surprised, 

"  The  man  was  necessary,"  pursued  my  Guardian,  walkmg  back- 
ward and  forward  in  the  very  short  space  between  the  piano  and 
the  end  of  the  room,  and  rubbing  his  hwr  up  from  the  back  of  his 
head  as  if  a  high  east  wind  had  blown  it  into  that  form.  "  If  we 
make  such  men  necessary  by  our  faults  and  follies,  or  by  our  want 
of  worldly  knowledge,  or  by  our  misfortunes,  we  must  not  revenge 
ourselves  upon  them.  There  was  no  harm  in  his  trade.  He  main- 
tMned  his  children.     One  would  like  to  know  more  about  this." 

"0!  Coavinses?"  cried  Mr.  Skimpole,  at  length  perceiving 
what  he  meant.  "  Nothing  easier.  A  walk  to  Coavinses'  head- 
quarters, and  you  can  know  what  you  wUI." 
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Mr.  Jamdyce  nodded  to  iis,  who  were  only  waiting  for  the  sig- 
nal. "Come!  We  will  walk  that  way,  my  clears.  Why  not 
that  way,  as  soon  as  another  !  "  We  were  quickly  ready,  and  went 
out.  Mr.  Skimpole  went  with  iis,  and  quite  epjoyed  the  expedi- 
tion. It  was  so  new  and  so  refreshing,  he  said,  for  him  to  want 
Goavinses,  instead  of  Coavinaea  wanting  him  1 

He  took  us,  first,  to  Ouraitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  where 
there  was  a  house  with  barred  windows,  which  he  called  Coavinscs' 
Oaatle,  On  our  going  into  the  entry  and  ringing  a  boll,  a  very 
hideous  boy  came  out  of  a  sort  of  office,  and  looked  at  us  over  a 
spiked  wicket. 

"  Who  did  you  want  ?"  said  the  boy,  fitting  two  of  tho  spikes 
into  his  chin. 

"  There  was  a  follower,  or  an  officer,  or  something,  here,"  said 
Mr.  Jarndyce,  "who  is  dead." 

"  Yes  ? "  said  the  boy.     "  Well  1 " 

"  I  want  to  know  his  name,  if  you  please  t " 

"Name  of  Neckett,"  said  the  hoy. 

"And  his  address?" 

"  Bell  Yard,"  said  the  boy.  "  Chandler's  shop,  left  hand  side, 
name  of  Blinder." 

"Was  he  — I  don't  know  how  to  shape  the  question,"  mur- 
mured my  Guardian  —  "  industrious  ? " 

"Was  Neckett?"  said  the  boy.  "Yes,  wery  much  so.  He 
was  never  tired  of  watching.  He'd  set  upon  a  post  at  a  street 
corner,  eight  or  ten  hours  at  a  stretch,  if  he  undertook  to  do  it." 

"  He  might  have  done  worse,"  I  heard  my  Guardian  soliloquise. 
"  He  might  have  undertaken  to  do  it,  and  not  done  it.  Thank  you. 
That's  all  I  want." 

We  left  the  hoy,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  his  arms  on  the 
gate,  fondling  and  sucking  the  spikes  ;  and  went  back  to  Lincoln's  ' 
Inn,  where  Mr.  Skimpole,  who  had  not  eared  to  remain  nearer 
Coavinses,  awaitod  us.  Then,  we  all  went  to  Bell  Yard :  a  nar- 
row alley,  at  a  very  short  distance.  We  soon  found  the  chandler's 
shop.  In  it,  was  a  good-natured-looking  old  woman,  with  a  dropsy, 
or  an  asthma,  or  perhaps  both. 

"  Neckett's  children  1 "  said  she,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry.  "  Yes, 
surely,  miss.  Three  pair,  if  you  please.  Door  right  opposite  the 
top  of  the  stairs."     And  she  handed  me  the  key  across  the  counter. 

I  glanced  at  the  key,  and  glanced  at  her;  hit  she  took  it  for 
granted  that  I  knew  what  to  do  with  it.  As  it  could  only  be 
intended  for  the  children's  door,  I  came  out,  without  asking  any 
more  questions,  and  led  the  way  up  the  dark  stairs.  We  went  as 
quietly  as  we  could ;  but  four  of  us  made  some  noise  on  the  aged 
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boards ;  and,  when  we  came  to  the  second  story,  we  found  we  had 
disturbed  a  man  who  was  standing  there,  looking  out  of  hia  room. 

"Is  it  Gridley  that's  wanted  V  he  said,  fixing  his  eyes  on  me 
with  an  angry  stare. 

"No,  sir,"  said  I,  "I  am  going  higher  up." 

He  looked  at  Ada,  and  at  Mr.  Jamdyce,  and  at  Mr.  Skimpole : 
fixing  the  same  angry  stare  on  each  in  succession,  as  they  passed 
and  followed  me.  Mr.  Jamdyce  gave  him  good  day.  "Good 
day ! "  he  said,  abruptly  and  fiercely.  He  waa  a  tall  sallow  man, 
with  a  care-worn  head,  on  which  but  little  hair  remained,  a  deeply- 
lined  face,  and  prominent  eyes.  He  had  a  combative  look ;  and 
a  chafing,  irritable  manner,  which,  associated  with  his  figure  — 
still  large  and  powerful,  though  evidently  in  its  decline — rather 
alarmed  me.  He  had  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and,  in  the  glimpse  I 
caught  of  his  room  in  passing,  I  saw  that  it  was  covered  with  a 
litter  of  papers. 

Leai'ing  him  standing  there,  we  went  up  to  the  top  room,  I 
tapped  at  the  door,  and  a  little  shrill  voice  inside  sdd,  "  We  are 
locked  in.     Mrs.  Blinder's  got  the  key ! " 

I  apphed  the  key  on  hearing  this,  and  opened  the  door.  In  a 
poor  room,  with  a  doping  ceiling,  and  containing  very  little  furni- 
ture, was  a  mite  of  a  boy,  some  five  or  six  years  old,  nursing  and 
hushing  a  heavy  child  of  eighteen  months.  There  was  no  fire, 
though  the  weather  was  cold ;  both  children  were  wrapped  in  some 
poor  shawls  and  tippela,  as  a  substitute.  Their  clothing  was  not 
so  warm,  however,  but  that  their  noses  looked  red  and  pinched, 
and  their  small  figures  shrunken,  as  the  boy  walked  up  and  down, 
nursing  and  hushing  the  chOd  with  its  head  on  his  shoulder. 

"■Who  has  locked  yoii  up  here  alone!"  we  naturally  asked. 

"  Charley,"  said  the  boy,  standing  still  to  gaze  at  us. 

"Is  Charley  your  brother?" 

"No.     She's  my  sister,  Charlotte.     Father  called  her  Charley." 

"Are  there  any  more  of  you  besides  Charley?" 

"  Me,"  s^d  the  boy,  "and  Emma,"  patting  the  limp  bonnet  of 
the  child  he  was  nursing.     "And  Charley," 

"  'Where  is  Chariey  now  1 " 

"  Out  a  washing,"  said  the  boy,  beginning  to  walk  up  and  down 
again,  and  taking  the  nankeen  bonnet  much  too  near  the  bedstead, 
by  trying  to  gaze  at  us  at  the  same  time. 

Wcwere  looking  at  one  another,  and  at  these  two  children,  when 
there  came  into  the  room  a  very  little  girl,  childish  in  figure  but 
shrewd  and  older-looking  in  the  face — pretty-iaced  too — ^  wearing 
a  womanly  sort  of  bonnet  much  too  large  for  her,  and  drying  her 
bare  ama  on  a  womanly  sort  of  apron.     Her  fingers  were  white 
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and  wrinkled  with  washing,  and  the  soap-suds  were  yet  smoking 
which  she  wiped  off  her  arms.  But  for  this,  she  might  have  been 
a  child,  playing  at  washing,  and  imitating  a  poor  working-woman 
with  a  quick  observation  of  the  truth. 

She  had  come  running  from  some  place  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  had  made  all  the  haste  she  could.  Conseqnently,  though  she 
was  very  light,  she  was  out  of  breath,  and  could  not  speak  at  first, 
ae  she  stood  panting,  and  wiping  her  arms,  and  looking  quietly 
at  us. 

"O,  here's  Charley  !  "  said  the  hoy. 

The  child  he  was  nursing,  stretched  forth  its  arms,  and  cried  out 
to  be  taken  by  Charley.  The  Kttle  girl  took  it,  in  a  womanly  sort 
of  manner  belonging  to  the  apron  and  the  bonnet,  and  stood  looking 
at  us  over  the  burden  that  elung  to  her  most  affectionately. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  whispered  my  Guardian,  as  we  put  a  ehair  for 
the  little  creature,  and  got  her  to  sit  down  with  her  load  :  the  boy 
keeping  close  to  her,  holding  to  her  apron,  "  that  tliis  child  works 
for  the  rest  1     Look  at  this  !     For  GJod's  sake  look  at  this  !  " 

It  was  a  thing  to  look  at.  The  three  children  close  together,  and 
two  of  them  relying  solely  on  the  third,  and  the  third  so  young  and 
yet  with  an  air  of  age  and  steadiness  that  sat  so  strangely  on  the 
childish  figure. 

"  Charley,  Charley  !  "  said  my  Guardian.     "  How  old  are  yon  t " 

"  Over  tjiirteen,  sir,"  replied  the  child. 

"  0  !  What  a  great  age,"  said  my  Guardian.  "  What  a  great 
age,  Charley!" 

I  cannot  describe  the  tenderness  with  which  he  spoke  to  her ;  half 
playfuUy,  yet  all  the  more  compassionately  and  mournfully. 

"  And  do  you  live  alone  here  with  these  babies,  Charley!"  said 
my  Guardian. 

"Yes,  sir,"  returned  the  child,  looking  up  into  his  face  with  per- 
fect confidence,  "since  father  died." 

"  And  how  do  you  live,  Charley  t  0  !  Charley,"  said  my  Guar- 
dian, turning  his  face  away  for  a  moment,  "  how  do  you  live  t " 

"  Since  father  died,  air,  I've  gone  out  to  work.  I'm  out  washing 
to-day." 

"  God  help  you,  Charley  ! "  said  my  Guardian.  "  You're  not  tall 
enough  to  reach  the  tub ! " 

"In  pattens  I  am,  sir," she  said  quickly.  "I've  got  a  high  pair 
as  belonged  to  mother." 

"And  when  did  mother  die?     Poor  mother!" 

"  Mother  died,  just  after  Emma  was  horn,"  said  the  child,  glanc- 
ing at  the  face  upon  her  bosom.  "Then  father  said  I  was  to  be  aa 
good  a  mother  to  her  as  I  could.     And  so  I  tried.     And  so  I  worked 
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at  homp,  and  did  cleaning  and  nursing  and  washing,  for  a  long  time 
before  I  began  to  go  out.  And  that's  how  I  know  how ;  don't  you 
see,  sir?" 

"  And  do  you  often  go  out  1 " 

"Ab  often  as  I  can,"  aaid  Charley,  opening  her  eyes,  and  smil- 
ing, "  because  of  earning  sixpences  and  shillings  ! " 

"  And  do  you  always  lock  the  babies  up  when  yon  go  out  ? " 

"To  keep  'em  safe,  sir,  don't  you  seeV  md  Charley.  "  Mis. 
Blinder  comes  up  now  and  then,  and  Mr,  Gridley  comes  up  some- 
times, and  perbaps  I  can  run  in  sometimes,  and  they  can  play  you 
know,  and  Tom  an't  afraid  of  being  locked  up,  are  you,  Tom  1 " 

"  No-o  ! "  said  Tom,  stoutly. 

"When  it  comes  on  dark,  the  lamps  are  lighted  down  in  the 
court,  and  they  show  up  here  quite  bright  —  almost  quite  bright. 
Don't  they,  TomT' 

"Yes,  Charley,"  said  Tom,  "almost  quite  bright." 

"Then  he's  as  good  as  gold,"  said  the  little  creature  —  0  !  in 
such  a  motherly,  womanly  way !  "And  when  Emma's  tired,  he 
puts  her  to  bed.  And  when  he's  tired,  he  goes  to  bed  himself. 
And  when  I  come  home  and  light  the  candle,  and  has  a  bit  of 
supper,  he  sits  up  again  and  has  it  with  me.     Don't  you,  Tom  ? " 

"  0  yea,  Charley  1 "  said  Tom.  "  That  I  do ! "  And  either  in 
this  glimpse  of  the  great  pleasure  of  his  life,  or  in  gratitude  and 
love  for  Charley,  who  was  all  in  all  to  him,  he  laid  his  face  among 
the  scanty  folds  of  her  frock,  and  passed  flx)m  laughing  into  crying. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  our  entry,  that  a  tear  had  been  shed 
among  these  children.  The  little  orphan  girl  had  spoken  of  their 
lather,  and  their  mother,  as  if  all  that  sorrow  were  subdued  by  the 
necessity  of  taking  courage,  and  by  her  childish  importance  in  being 
able  to  work,  and  by  her  bustUng  busy  way.  But,  now,  when  Tom 
cried ;  although  she  sat  quite  ia"anquil,  looking  quietly  at  us,  and 
did  not  by  any  movement  disturb  a  hair  of  the  head  of  either  of  her 
little  charges ;  I  saw  two  silent  tears  fall  down  her  face. 

I  stood  at  the  window  with  Ada,  pretending  to  look  at  the  house- 
tops, and  the  blackened  stacks  of  chimneys,  and  the  poor  plants,  and 
the  birds  in  little  cages  belonging  to  the  neighbours,  when  I  found 
that  Mrs.  Blinder,  from  the  shop  below,  had  came  in  (perhaps  it 
had  taken  her  all  this  time  to  get  up-stairs)  and  was  talking  to  my 
Guardian. 

"It's  not  much  to  forgive  'em  the  rent,  sir,"  she  said;  "who 
could  take  it  from  them  ! " 

"Well,  well!"  said  my  Guardian  to  us  two,  "It  is  enough 
that  the  time  will  come  when  this  good  woman  wiU  find  that  it 
waa  much,  and  that  forasmuch  as  she  did  it  unto  the  least  of 
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these —  !  This  child,"  he  abided,  after  a  few momente,  "could  she 
possibly  continue  this  ? " 

"Eeally,  sir,  I  think  she  might,"  said  Mrs.  Blinder,  getting  her 
heavy  breath  by  painful  degrees.  "  She's  as  handy  as  it's  possible 
to  be.  Bless  you,  sir,  the  way  she  tended  tbem  two  children,  after 
the  mother  died,  was  the  talk  of  the  yard  !  And  it  was  a  wonder 
to  see  her  with  him  after  he  was  took  ill,  it  really  was  !  '  Mrs. 
Blinder,'  he  said  to  me  the  very  last  he  spoke  —  he  was  lying 
there  — ■ '  Mrs.  Blinder,  whatever  my  calling  may  have  been,  I  see 
a  Angel  sitting  iu  this  room  last  night  along  with  my  child,  and  I 
trust  her  to  Our  Father  ! '  " 

"  He  had  no  other  calling  t "  said  my  Guardian. 

"  No,  sir,"  returned  Mrs.  Blinder,  "  he  was  nothing  but  a  fol- 
lerer.  When  he  first  came  to  lodge  here,  I  didn't  know  what 
he  was,  and  I  confess  that  when  I  found  out  I  gave  him  notice. 
It  wasn't  liked  in  the  yard.  It  wasn't  approved  by  the  other 
lodgers.  It  isvot  a  genteel  calliikg,"  said  Mrs.  Blinder,  "and  most 
people  do  object  to  it.  Mr.  Gridley  objected  t«  it,  very  strong ; 
and  he  is  a  good  lodger,  though  his  temper  has  been  hard  tried." 

"  So  you  gave  him  notice?"  said  my  Guardian, 

"So  I  gave  him  notice,"  said  Mrs.  Blinder.  "But  really  when 
the  time  came,  and  I  knew  no  other  ill  of  him,  I  was  in  doubts. 
He  was  punctual  and  diligent ;  he  did  what  he  had  to  do,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Blinder,  unconsciously  fixing  Mr.  Skimpole  with  her  eye ; 
"and  it's  something,  in  this  world,  even  to  do  that." 

"  So  you  kept  him  after  all  1 " 

"  Why,  I  said  that  if  he  could  arrange  with  Mr.  Gridley,  I  could 
arrange  it  with  the  other  lodgers,  and  should  not  so  much  mind  its 
being  liked  or  disliked  in  the  yard,  Mr.  Gridley  gave  his  consent 
gruff — but  gave  it  He  was  always  gruff  with  him,  but  he  has 
been  kind  to  the  children  since.  A  person  is  never  known  tiU  a 
person  is  proved." 

"Have  many  people  been  kind  to  the  children?"  asked  Mr. 
Jamdyce. 

"Upon  the  whole,  not  so  bad,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Blinder;  "but,  cer- 
tainly not  so  many  as  would  have  been,  if  their  father's  calling  had 
been  different.  Mr.  Coavins  gave  a  guinea,  and  the  follerers  made 
\ip  a  little  purse.  Some  neighbours  in  the  yard,  that  had  always 
joked  and  tapped  their  shoulders  when  he  went  by,  came  forward 
with  a  little  subscription,  and  —  in  general  —  not  so  bad.  Simi- 
larly with  Charlotte.  Some  people  won't  employ  her,  because  she 
was  a  follerer's  child ;  some  people  that  do  employ  her,  cast  it  at 
her ;  some  make  a  merit  of  having  her  to  work  for  them,  with  that 
and  all  her  drawbacks  upon  her :  and  perhaps  pay  her  less  and  put 
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upon  her  more.  But  she's  patienter  than  others  would  be,  and  is 
clever  too,  and  always  willing,  up  to  the  full  mark  of  her  strength 
and  over.  So  I  should  say,  in  general,  not  so  bad,  sir,  but  might 
be  better." 

Mrs,  Blinder  sat  down  to  give  herself  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  her  breath,  exhausted  anew  by  so  muck  fedk- 
ing  before  it  was  fuUy  restored.  Mr,  Jamdyce  was  turning  to 
apeak  to  us,  when  his  attention  was  attracted,  by  the  abrupt 
entrance  into  the  room  of  the  Mr.  Gridley  who  had  been  mentioned, 
and  whom  we  had  seen  on  our  way  up. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  may  be  doing  here,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men," he  said,  as  if  he  resented  our  presence,  "  but  you'll  excuse 
my  (Ximing  in.  I  don't  come  in  to  stare  about  me.  Well,  Charley  1 
Well,  Tom  !     WeU,  little  one  !     How  is  it  with  us  all  to-day  1 " 

He  bent  over  the  group,  in  a  caressing  way,  and  clearly  was 
regarded  as  a  friend  by  the  children,  though  his  face  retained  its 
stem  character,  and  his  manner  to  us  was  as  mde  as  it  could  be. 
My  Guardian  noticed  it,  and  respected  it. 

"Ko  one,  surely,  would  come  here  to  stare  about  him,"  he  said 
mildly. 

"May  be  ho,  sir,  may  be  so,"  returned  the  other,  taking  Tom 
upon  his  knee,  and  waving  him  off  impatiently.  "  I  don't  want  to 
argue  with  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  have  had  enough  of  aiguing, 
to  last  one  man  his  life." 

"You  have  sufBcient  reason,  I  dare  say,"  said  Mr,  Jamdyce, 
"  for  being  chafed  and  irritated " 

"  There  again  ! "  exclaimed  the  man,  becoming  violently  angry. 
"  I  am  of  a  quarrelsome  temper.    I  am  irascible.     I  am  not  polite  !  " 

"  Not  very,  I  think." 

"  Sir,"  said  Gridley,  putting  down  the  child,  and  going  up  to 
him  as  if  he  meant  to  strike  him.  "  Do  you  know  anything  of 
Courts  of  Equity?" 

"  Perhaps  I  do,  to  my  sorrow." 

" To  your  sorrow ! "  said  the  man,  pausing  in  his  wrath.  "If 
so,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  not  polite,  I  know.  I  beg  your  par- 
don !  Sir,"  with  renewed  violence,  "  I  have  been  dragged  for  five- 
and-twenty  years  over  burning  iron,  and  I  have  lost  the  habit  of 
treading  upon  velvet.  Go  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  yonder,  and 
ask  what  is  one  of  the  standing  jokes  that  bright«n  up  their  busi- 
ness sometimes,  and  they  will  tell  yon  that  the  best  joke  they  have, 
is  the  man  from  Shropshire.  I,"  he  said,  beating  one  hand  on  the 
other,  passionately,  "  am  the  man  from  Shropshire." 

"  I  believe,  I  and  my  family  have  also  had  the  honour  of  fur- 
nishing some  entertainment  in  the  same  grave  place,"  said  my  Guar- 
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diaii,  composedly.  "  You  may  have  heard  my  name  —  Jam- 
dyee." 

"Mr.  Jaradyce,"  said  Gridley,  with  a  rougli  sort  of  salutation, 
"you  bear  your  wrongs  more  quietly  than  I  can  bear  mine.  More 
than  tliat,  I  tell  you  —  and  I  tell  this  gentleman,  and  these  young 
ladies,  if  they  are  friends  of  yours  —  that  if  I  took  my  wrongs  in 
any  other  way,  I  should  be  driven  mad  !  It  ia  only  by  resenting 
them,  and  by  revenging  them  in  my  mind,  and  by  angrily  demand- 
ing the  justice  I  never  get,  that  I  am  able  to  keep  my  wits  together. 
It  is  only  that ! "  lie  said,  speaking  in  a  homely,  rustic  way,  and 
with  great  vehemence.  "You  may  tell  me  that  I  over-excite  myself. 
I  answer  that  it's  in  my  nature  to  do  it,  under  wrong,  and  I  must 
do  it.  There's  nothing  between  doing  it,  and  sinking  into  the 
smiling  state  of  the  poor  little  mad  woman  that  haunts  the  Court. 
If  I  was  once  to  sit  down  under  it,  I  should  become  imbecile." 

The  passion  and  heat  in  which  he  was,  and  the  manner  in  which 
his  face  worked,  and  the  violent  gestures  with  which  he  accom- 
panied what  he  said,  were  most  painful  to  see. 

"Mr.  Jamdyce,"  he  said,  "consider  my  case.  As  true  as  there 
is  a  Heaven  above  us,  this  is  my  case.  I  am  one  of  two  brothers. 
My  fiither  (a  farmer)  made  a  will,  and  left  his  farm  and  stock,  and 
so  forth,  to  my  mother,  for  her  life.  After  my  mother's  death,  all 
was  to  come  to  me,  except  a  legacy  of  three  hundred  pounds  that 
I  was  thoE  to  pay  my  brother.  My  mother  died.  My  brother, 
some  time  afterwards,  claimed  his  legacy.  I,  and  some  of  my  rela- 
tions, said  that  he  had  had  a  part  of  it  already,  in  board  and  lodg- 
ing, and  some  other  things.  Now,  mind !  That  was  the  question, 
and  nothing  else.  No  one  disputed  the  will ;  no  one  disputed  any- 
tiiing  but  whether  part  of  that  three  hundred  pounds  had  been 
ah^ady  paid  or  not.  To  settle  that  question,  my  brother  filing  a 
bill,  I  was  obhged  to  go  into  this  accursed  Chancery ;  I  was  forced 
there,  because  the  law  forced  me,  and  would  let  me  go  nowhere 
else.  Seventeen  people  were  made  defendants  to  that  simple  suit ! 
It  first  came  on,  after  two  years.  It  was  then  stopped  for  another 
two  years,  while  the  Master  (may  his  head  rot  off!)  inquired 
whether  I  was  my  father's  son  —  about  which,  there  was  no  dis- 
pute at  all  with  any  mortal  creature.  He  then  found  out,  that 
there  were  Eot  defendants  enough  —  remember,  there  were  only 
seventeen  as  yet !  —  but,  that  we  must  have  another  who  had  been 
left  out  J  and  must  begin  all  over  again.  The  costs  at  that  time  — 
before  the  thing  was  begun  !  —  were  three  times  the  legacy.  My 
brother  would  have  given  up  the  legacy,  and  joyful,  to  escape  more 
costs.  My  whole  estate,  left  to  me  in  that  wiU  of  my  father's,  has 
gone  in  costs.     The  suit,  still  undecided,  has  fallen  into  rack,  and 
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ruin,  and  despair,  with  everything  else  —  and  here  I  stand,  this 
day !  Now,  Mr.  Jamdyoe,  in  your  suit  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  involved  where  in  mine  there  are  hundreds.  Is  mine 
less  hard  to  hear,  or  is  it  harder  to  hear,  when  my  whole  living 
waa  in  it,  and  has  be«n  thus  ahamefiilly  sucked  away  1 " 

Mr.  Jaradyce  said  that  he  condoled  with  him  with  all  his  heart, 
and  that  he  set  up  no  monopoly,  himself,  in  heing  unjustly  treated 
1^  this  monstrous  system. 

"  There  again  I "  said  Mr.  Gridley,  with  no  diminution  of  his 
rage.  "  The  system !  I  am  told,  on  all  hands,  it's  the  system. 
I  mustn't  look  to  individuals.  It's  the  system.  I  mustn't  go  into 
Court,  and  say,  '  My  Lord,  I  beg  to  know  this  from  you  —  is  this 
right  or  wrong?  Have  you  the  face  to  tell  me  I  have  received 
justice,  and  therefore  am  dismissed  T  My  Lord  knows  nothing  of 
it.  He  sits  there,  to  administer  the  system.  I  mustn't  go  to  Mr. 
Tulkinghora,  the  solicitor  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  eay  to  him 
when  he  makes  mo  furious,  by  being  so  cool  and  satisfied  —  as 
they  all  do ;  for  I  know  they  gain  by  it  while  I  lose,  don't  I?  —  I 
mustn't  say  to  him,  I  will  have  something  out  of  some  one  for  my 
ruin,  by  fair  means  or  foul !  He  is  not  responsible.  It's  the  sys- 
tem. But,  if  I  do  no  violence  to  any  of  them,  here  —  I  may  !  I 
don't  know  what  may  happen  if  I  am  carried  beyond  myself  at 
laat !  —  I  will  accuse  the  individual  workers  of  that  system  against 
me,  iace  to  fece,  before  the  great  eternal  bar  !  " 

His  passion  was  fearful.  I  could  not  have  believed  in  such  rage 
without  seeing  it. 

"  I  have  done  ! "  he  said,  sitting  down  and  wiping  his  lace. 
"  Mr.  Jamdyce,  I  have  done  t  I  am  violent,  I  know.  I  ought  to 
know  it.  I  have  been  in  prison  for  contempt  of  Court,  I  have 
been  in  prison  for  threatening  the  solicitor.  I  have  been  in  this 
trouble,  and  that  trouble,  and  shall  be  again.  I  am  the  man  from 
Shropshire,  and  I  sometimes  go  beyond  amusing  them  —  though 
they  have  found  it  amusing,  too,  to  see  me  committed  into  custody, 
and  brought  up  in  custody,  and  all  that.  It  would  be  better  for 
me,  they  teU  me,  if  I  restrained  myself.  I  tell  them,  that  if  I  did 
restrMn  myself,  I  should  become  imbecile.  I  was  a  good-enough- 
tempered  man  once,  I  believe.  People  in  my  part  of  the  country, 
say,  they  remember  me  so ;  but,  now,  I  must  have  this  vent  under 
my  sense  of  injury,  or  nothing  could  hold  my  wits  together. ,  '  It 
would  be  far  better  for  you,  Mr.  Gridley,'  the  Lord  Chancellor 
told  me  last  week,  '  not  to  waste  your  time  here,  and  to  stay,  use- 
fully employed,  down  in  Shropshire.'  '  My  Lord,  my  Lord,  I 
Itnow  it  would,'  said  I  to  him,  '  and  it  would  have  been  far  better 
for  me  never  to  have  heard  the  name  of  your  high  office ;  but,  un- 
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happily  for  me,  1  can't  undo  the  past,  and  the  past  drives  me 
here!'  —  Besides,"  he  added,  breaking  fiercely  out,  "111  shame 
them.  To  the  last,  111  show  myself  in  that  Court  to  its  shame. 
If  I  knew  when  I  was  going  to  die,  and  could  be  carried  there,  and 
had  a  voice  to  speak  with,  I  would  die  there,  saying,  '  You  have 
brought  me  here,  and  sent  me  from  here,  many  and  many  a  time, 
Now  send  me  out,  feet  foremost ! ' " 

His  countenance  had,  perhaps  for  years,  become  so  set  in  its 
contentious  expression  that  it  did  not  soften,  even  now  when  he 
was  quiet. 

"  I  came  to  take  these  babies  down  to  my  room  for  an  hour," 
he  said,  going  to  them  again,  "  and  let  them  play  about.  I  didn't 
mean  to  say  ail  this,  but  it  don't  much  signify.  You're  not  afraid 
of  me,  Tom ;  are  you  ?  " 

"No!"  said  Tom.     "You  ain't  angiy  with  me." 

"  You  are  right,  my  child.  You're  going  back,  Charley !  Aye  ? 
Come  then,  little  one  ! "  He  took  the  youngest  child  on  his  arm, 
where  she  was  willing  enough  to  be  carried.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  we  found  a  gingerbread  soldier  down-stairs.  Let's  go  and  look 
for  him ! " 

He  made  his  former  rough  salutation,  which  was  not  deficient  in 
a  certain  respect,  to  Mr.  Jamdyce;  and  bowing  slightly  to  us, 
went  down-staira  to  his  room. 

Upon  that,  Mr.  Skimpole  began  to  talk,  for  the  first  time  since 
our  arrival,  in  his  usual  gay  strain.  He  said,  Well,  it  was  really 
veiy  pleasant  to  see  how  things  laaily  adapted  themselves  to  pur- 
poses. Here  was  this  Mr.  Gridley,  a  man  of  a  robust  will,  and 
surprising  energy  —  intellectually  speaking,  a  sort  of  inharmonious 
blacksmith-— and  he  could  easily  imagine  that  there  Gridley  was, 
years  ago,  wandering  about  in  life  for  something  to  expend  his 
superfluous  combativeness  upon  —  a  sort  of  Yoimg  Love  among 
the  thorns  —  when  the  Court  of  Chancery  came  in  his  way,  and 
accommodated  him  with  the  exact  thing  he  wanted.  There  thej- 
were,  matched,  ever  afterwards  !  Otherwise  be  might  have  been  a 
great  general,  blowing  up  all  sorts  of  towns,  or  he  might  have  been 
a  great  politician,  dealing  in  all  sorts  of  parliamentary  rhetoric ; 
but^  as  it  was,  he  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  fcllen  upon  each 
other  in  the  pleasantest  way,  and  nobody  was  much  the  worse,  and 
Gridley  was,  so  to  speak,  from  that  hour  provided  for.  Then  look 
at  Coavinses !  How  delightfully  poor  Coavinses  (father  of  these 
charming  children)  illustrated  the  same  principle  1  He,  Mr.  Skim- 
pole, himself,  had  sometimes  repined  at  the  existence  of  Coavinses. 
He  had  found  Coavinses  in  his  way.  He  could  have  dispensed 
with  Coavinses.     There  had  been  times  when,  if  he  had  been  a 
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Sultan,  and  his  Grand  Vizier  had  said  one  morning,  "  Wliat  does 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  require  at  the  hands  of  his  slave  1 " 
he  might  have  even  gone  so  far  as  tfl  reply,  "  The  head  of  Coav- 
inses  ! "  But  what  turned  out  to  be  the  case  1  That,  all  that 
time,  he  had  been  giving  employment  to  a  moat  deserving  man ; 
that  he  had  been  a  benefector  to  Coavinses ;  that  he  had  actually 
been  enabling  Coavinses  to  bring  up  these  charming  children  in 
this  agreeable  way,  developing  these  social  virtues !  Insomuch 
that  his  heart  bad  just  now  swelled,  and  the  tears  had  come  into  his 
eyes,  when  he  had  looked  round  the  room,  and  thought,  "  /  was  the 
great  patron  of  Coavinses,  and  his  little  comforts  were  my  work !  " 
There  was  something  so  captivating  in  his  light  way  of  touching 
these  fantastic  strings,  and  he  was  such  a  mirthful  child  by  the 
side  of  the  graver  childhood  we  had  seen,  that  he  made  my  Guar- 
dian smile  even  as  he  turned  towards  us  from  a  little  private  talk 
with  Mrs.  Blinder,  We  kissed  Charley,  and  took  her  down-stairs 
with  US,  and  stopped  outside  the  house  to  see  her  run  away  to  her 
work.  I  don't  know  where  she  was  going,  but  we  saw  her  run, 
such  a  Uttle,  little  creature,  in  her  womanly  bonnet  and  apron, 
through  a  covered  way  at  the  bottom  of  the  court ;  and  melt  into 
the  city's  strife  and  sound,  like  a  dewdrop  in  an  ocean. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

TOM-ALL- ALONB'S. 

My  Lady  Dedlock  is  restless,  very  restless.  The  astonished 
feshionable  intelligence  hardly  knows  where  to  have  her.  To-day, 
she  is  at  Chcsney  Wold  ;  yesterday,  she  was  at  her  house  in  town  : 
to-morrow,  she  may  be  abroad,  for  anything  the  fashionable  intelli- 
gence can  with  confidence  predict.  Even  Sir  Leicester's  gallantry 
has  some  trouble  to  keep  pace  with  her.  It  would  have  more, 
but  that  his  other  faithful  ally,  for  better  and  for  worse  ^ — the 
gout  —  darts  into  the  old  oak  bed-cl  amber  at  Chetnev  ^  ol  I,  and 
grips  him  by  both  legs. 

Sir  Leicester  receives  the  gout  as  a  troublesome  iem  n  but  still 
a  demon  of  the  patrician  order.  All  the  Dedlo  ks  in  the  dire  t 
male  line,  through  a  course  of  time  luring  and  beyond  whuh  the 
memory  of  man  goeth  not  to  the  contrary  have  had  the  gout  It 
can  be  proved,  su".  Other  men's  father)  maj  have  died  of  the 
rheumatism,  or  may  have  taken  base  contagion  from  the  taintei 
blood  of  the  sick  vulgar ;  but  the  Dedlock  fimily  have  ommuni 
cated  something  exclusive,  even  to  the  ie^ellmg  process  of  dying 
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by  dying  of  their  own  lamUy  gout.  It  has  come  down,  through 
the  illustrious  line,  like  the  plate,  or  the  pictures,  or  the  place  in 
Lincohishire.  It  is  among  their  dignities.  Sir  Leicester  is,  per- 
haps, not  whoOy  without  an  impression,  though  he  has  never 
resolved  it  into  words,  that  the  angel  of  death  in  the  discharge  of 
his  necessary  dnties  may  observe  to  the  shades  of  the  aristocracy, 
"  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you 
another  Dedlock  certified  to  have  arrived  per  the  family  gout." 

Hence,  Sir  Leicester  yields  up  his  lamily  legs  to  the  fiunily  dis- 
order, as  if  he  held  his  ntime  and  fortune  on  that  feudal  tenure. 
He  feels,  that  for  a  Dedlock  to  be  laid  upon  his  back  and  spasmodi- 
cally twitcWl  and  stabbed  in  his  extremities,  is  a  liberty  taken 
somewhere ;  but,  he  thinks,  « We  have  all  yielded  to  this ;  it  be- 
longs to  us ;  it  has,  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  been  understood 
that  we  are  not  to  make  the  vaulte  in  the  park  interesting  on  more 
ignoble  terms  ;  and  I  submit  myself  to  the  compromise." 

And  a  goodly  show  he  makes,  lying  in  a  flush  of  crimson  and 
gold,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  drawing-room,  before  his  favourite 
picture  of  my  Lady,  with  broad  strips  of  sunlight  shining  in,  down 
the  long  perspective,  through  the  long  line  of  windows,  and  alter- 
nating with  soft  reliefs  of  shadow.  Outside,  the  stately  oaks, 
rootei.1  for  ages  in  the  green  ground  which  has  never  known  plough- 
share, but  was  still  a  Chaao  when  kings  rode  to  battle  with  swonl 
and  shield,  and  rode  a  hunting  with  bow  and  arrow ;  bear  witness 
to  his  greatness.  Inside,  his  foreiiithers,  looking  on  him  from  the 
walls,  say,  "  Each  of  us  was  a  passing  reality  here,  and  left  this 
coloured  shadow  of  himself,  and  melted  into  remembrance  as  dreamy 
as  the  distant  voices  of  the  rooks  now  lulling  you  to  rest ; "  and  bear 
their  testimony  to  his  greatness,  too.  And  he  is  vety  great  this  day. 
And  woe  to  Boythom,  or  other  daring  wight,  who  shall  presump- 
tuously contest  an  inch  with  him  ! 

My  Lady  is  at  present  represented,  near  Sir  Leicester,  by  her 
portrait.  She  has  flitted  away  to  town,  with  no  intention  of  re- 
maining there,  and  will  soon  flit  hither  again,  to  the  conftision  of 
the  fashionable  intelligence.  The  house  in  town  is  not  prepared 
for  her  reception.  It  is  muffled  and  dreary.  Only  one  Mercury 
in  powder,  gapes  disconsolate  at  the  hall-window ;  and  he  mentioned 
last  ni^t  to  another  Mercury  of  his  acquaintance,  also  accustomed 
to  good  society,  that  if  that  sort  of  thing  was  to  last  —which  it 
couldn't,  for  a  man  of  his  spirits  couldn't  bear  it,  and  a  man  of  bis 
flgure  couldn't  be  expected  to  bear  it  — there  would  be  no  resource 
for  him,  upon  his  honour,  but  to  cut  his  throat ! 

What  connection  can  there  be,  between  the  place  in  Lincohishire, 
the  house  in  town,  the  Mercmy  in  powder,  and  the  whereabout  of 
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Jo  the  outlaw  with  the  broom,  who  had  that  distant  ray  of  hght 
upon  him  when  he  swept  the  ehurehyard-step  1  What  connection 
can  there  have  been  between  many  people  in  the  innumerable  his- 
tories of  this  world,  who,  from  opposite  sides  of  great  gulfs,  have, 
nevertheless,  been  very  curiously  brought  together ! 

Jo  sweeps  his  crossing  all  day  long,  unconscious  of  the  link,  if 
any  link  there  be.  He  sums  up  his  mental  condition,  when  aaked 
a  question,  by  replying  that  he  "  don't  know  nothink."  He  knows 
that  it's  hard  to  keep  the  mud  off  the  crossing  in  dirty  weather, 
and  harder  still  to  live  by  doing  it.  Nobody  taught  him,  even 
that  much ;  be  found  it  out. 

Jo  lives  —  that  is  to  say,  Jo  has  not  yet  died  ■ —  in  a  ruinous 
place,  known  to  the  like  of  him  l^  the  name  of  Tom-all-Alone's. 
It  is  a  blaek,  dilapidated  street,  avoided  by  all  decent  people; 
where  the  crazy  houses  were  seized  upon,  when  their  decay  was  iar 
advanced,  by  some  bold  vagrants,  who,  after  establishing  their  own 
possession,  took  to  letting  them  out  in  lodgings.  Now,  these  tum- 
bling tenements  contain,  by  ni^t,  a  swarm  of  misery.  As,  on  the  ' 
ruined  human  wreteh,  vermin  parasites  appear,  bo,  these  ruined 
shelters  have  bred  a  crowd  of  foul  existence  that  crawls  in  and  out 
of  gaps  in  walls  and  boards ;  and  coDs  itself  to  sleep,  in  ma^ot 
numbers,  where  the  rain  drips  in ;  and  comes  and  goes,  fetching 
and  carrying  fever,  and  sowing  more  evil  in  its  every  footprint  than 
Lord  Ooodle,  and  Sir  Thomas  Doodle,  and  the  Duke  of  Foodie,  and 
all  the  fine  gentlemen  in  office,  down  to  Zoodle,  shall  set  right  in 
five  hundred  years  —  though  bom  expressly  to  do  it. 

Twice,  lately,  there  has  been  r.  crash  and  a  cloud  of  dust,  like 
the  springing  of  a  mine,  in  Tom-all- Alone's ;  and,  each  time,  a  house 
has  ihllen.  These  accidents  have  made  a  paragraph  in  the  news- 
papers, and  have  filled  a  bed  or  two  in  the  nearest  hospital.  The 
gaps  remain,  and  there  are  not  unpopular  lodgings  among  the  rub- 
bish. As  several  more  houses  are  nearly  ready  to  go,  the  next 
crash  in  Tom-all-Alone's  may  be  expected  to  be  a  good  one. 

This  desirable  property  is  in  Chancery,  of  course.  It  would  be 
an  insult  to  the  discernment  of  any  man  with  half  an  eye,  to  tell 
him  so.  Whether  "  Tom "  is  the  popular  representative  of  the 
original  plaintiif  or  defendant  in  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce;  or, 
whether  Tom  lived  here  when  the  suit  tad  laid  the  street  waste, 
all  alone,  until  other  settlers  came  to  join  him ;  or,  whether  the 
traditional  title  is  a  comprehensive  name  for  a  retreat  cut  off  from 
honest  company  and  put  out  of  the  pale  of  hope  ;  perhaps  nobody 
knows.     Certainly,  Jo  don't  know. 

"  For  /don't,"  says  Jo,  "/don't  know  nothink." 

It  must  be  a  etnuige  state  to  he  like  Jo !    To  shuffle  through 
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the  streets,  unfamiliar  with  the  shapes,  and  in  utter  daikness  as  to 
the  meaning,  of  those  mysterioua  symbols,  so  abundant  over  the 
shops,  and  at  the  comers  of  streets,  and  on  the  doors,  and  in  the 
windows !  To  see  people  read,  and  to  see  people  write,  and  to  see 
the  postmen  deliver  letters,  aiid  not  to  have  the  least  idea  of  all 
that  language  —  to  be,  to  every  scrap  of  it,  stone  blind  and  dumb ! 
It  must  be  very  puzzling  to  see  the  good  company  going  to  the 
churches  on  Sundays,  with  their  books  in  their  l^nds,  and  to  think 
{for  perhaps  Jo  (foes  think,  at  odd  times)  what  does  it  all  mean, 
and  if  it  means  anything  to  anybody,  how  comes  it  that  it  qieans 
nothing  to  me !  To  be  hustled,  and  jostlefl,  and  moved  on ; 
and  really  to  feel  that  it  wonld  appear  to  be  perfectly  true  that  I 
have  no  business,  here,  or  there,  or  anywhere ;  and  yet  to  be  per- 
plexed by  the  consideration  that  I  am  here  somehow,  too,  and 
everybody  overlooked  me  until  I  became  the  creature  that  I  am ! 
It  must  be  a  strange  state,  not  merely  to  be  told  that  I  am  scarcely 
human  (as  in  the  case  of  my  offering  myself  for  a  witness),  but  to 
feel  it  of  my  own  knowledge  all  my  life  !  To  see  the  horses,  dogs, 
and  cattle,  go  by  me,  and  to  know  that  in  ignorance  I  belong  to 
them,  and  not  to  the  superior  beings  in  my  shape,  whose  delicacy 
I  offend  !  Jo's  ideas  of  a  Criminal  Trial,  or  a  Judge,  or  a  Bishop,  or 
a  Government,  or  that  inestimable  jewel  to  him  (if  he  only  knew 
it)  the  Consritiition,  should  be  strange  !  His  whole  material  and 
immaterial  life  is  wonderfully  strange ;  his  death,  the  strangest 
thing  of  all. 

Jo  comes  out  of  Tom-all- Alone's,  meeting  the  tanly  morning 
which  is  always  late  in  getting  down  there,  and  munches  his  dirty 
bit  of  bread  as  he  comes  along.  His  way  lying  through  many 
streets,  and  the  houses  not  yet  being  open,  he  sits  down  to  break- 
fiist  on  the  door-step  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
(Jospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  gives  it  a  brush  when  he  has  finished, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  accommodation.  He  admires  the 
aize  of  the  edifice,  and  wonders  what  it's  all  about.  He  has  no 
idea,  poor  wretch,  of  the  spiritual  destitution  of  a  coral  reef  in  the 
Pacific,  or  what  it  costs  to  look  up  the  precious  souls  among  the 
cocoa-nuts  and  bread-fruit. 

He  goes  to  his  crossing,  and  begins  to  lay  it  out  for  the  day. 
The  town  awakes ;  the  great  tee-totum  is  set  up  for  its  daily  spin 
and  whirl ;  all  that  unaccountable  reading  and  writing,  which  has 
been  suspended  for  a  few  hours,  recommences.  Jo,  and  the  other 
lower  animals,  get  on  in  the  unintelligible  mess  as  they  can.  It  is 
market-day.  The  blinded  oxen,  overloaded,  over-driven,  never 
guided,  run  into  wrong  places  and  are  beaten  out ;  and  plunge,  red- 
eyed  and  foaming,  at  stone  walls ;  and  often  sorely  hurt  the  inno- 
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cent,  and   often   sorely  liurt  ttemselvea.     Very  lite  Jo  and  his 
order  J  very,  very  like  ! 

A  band  of  rauBic  comes,  and  plays.  Jo  listens  to  it  So  does  a 
dog  —  a  drover's  dog,  waiting  for  his  master  outside  a  butcher'a 
shop,  and  evidently  thinking  about  those  sheep  he  has  had  upon 
his  mind  for  some  hours,  and  ia  happily  rid  of.  He  seems  per- 
plexed respecting  three  or  four ;  can't  remember  where  he  left 
them ;  looks  up  and  down  the  street,  as  half  expecting  tn  see  them 
astray  j  suddenly  pricks  up  his  ears  and  remembers  all  about  it.  A 
thoroughly  vagabond  dog,  accustomed  to  low  company  and  public- 
houses  ;  a  terrific  dog  to  sheep ;  ready  at  a  whistle  to  scamper  over 
their  backs,  and  tear  out  mouthfiils  of  their  wool ;  but  an  educated, 
improved,  developed  dog,  who  baa  been  taught  his  duties  and  knows 
how  to  discharge  them.  He  and  Jo  listen  to  the  music,  probably 
with  much  the  same  amount  of  animal  satisfaction  ;  likewise,  as  to 
awakened  association,  aspiration  or  regret,  melancholy  or  joyful 
reference  to  things  beyond  the  senses,  they  are  probably  upon  a 
par.     But,  otherwise,  how  far  above  the  human  listener  is  the 

Turn  that  dog's  descendants  wild,  like  Jo,  and  in  a  very  few 
years  they  will  so  degenerate  that  they  will  lose  even  their  bark — 
but  not  their  bite. 

The  day  changes  as  it  wears  itself  away,  and  becomes  dark  and 
drizzly.  Jo  fights  it  out,  at  his  crossing,  among  the  mud  and 
wheels,  the  horses,  whips,  and  umbrellas,  and  gets  but  a  scanty 
sum  to  pay  for  the  unsavoury  shelter  of  Tom-all- Alone's.  Twilight 
comes  on ;  gas  be^ns  to  start  up  in  the  shops ;  the  lamplighter, 
with  his  ladder,  runs  along  the  margin  of  the  pavement.  A 
wretched  evening  is  beginning  to  close  in. 

In  his  chambers,  Mr.  Tulkinghom  sits  meditating  an  application 
to  the  nearest  magistrate  to-morrow  morning  for  a  warrant.  Grid- 
ley,  a  disappointed  suitor,  has  been  here  to-day,  and  has  been 
alarming.  We  are  not  to  be  put  in  bodily  fear,  and  that  ill-condi- 
tioned fellow  shall  be  held  to  bail  again.  From  the  ceiling,  fore- 
shortened Allegory,  in  the  i>erson  of  one  impossible  Roman  upside 
down,  points  with  the  arm  of  Samson  (out  of  joint,  and  an  odd 
one)  obtrusively  toward  the  window.  Why  should  Mr.  Tulking- 
hom, for  such  no-reason,  look  out  of  window !  Is  the  hanid  not 
idways  pointing  there  1     So  he  does  not  look  out  of  window. 

And  if  he  did,  what  would  it  be  to  see  a  woman  going  by  ? 
There  arc  women  enough  in  the  world,  Mr.  Tulkinghom  thinks  — 
too  many ;  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  goes  wrong  in  it, 
though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  they  create  business  for  lawyers. 
What  would  it  be  to  see  a  woman  going  by,  even  though  she  were 
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going  secretly?     They  are  all   secret.     Mr.  Tulkinghorn    knows 
that,  very  well. 

But  they  are  not  all  like  the  woman  who  now  leaves  him  and 
his  house  behind ;  laetween  whose  plain  dress,  and  ker  refined  man- 
ner, there  is  something  exceedingly  ineoneistent.  She  should  be  an 
upper  servant  hy  her  attire,  yet,  in  her  air  and  step,  though  both 
aie  hurried  and  assumed  —  as  far  aa  she  can  assume  in  the  muddy 
streets,  which  she  treads  with  an  unaccustomed  foot  —  she  is  a 
lady.  Her  face  is  veiled,  and  still  she  sufficiently  betrays  herself 
to  make  more  than  one  of  those  who  pass  her  look  round  sharply. 

She  never  turns  her  head.  Lady  or  servant,  she  has  a  purpose 
in  her,  and  can  follow  it.  She  never  turns  her  head,  until  she 
comes  to  the  crossing  where  Jo  plies  with  hie  broom.  He  crosses 
with  her,  and  begs.  Still,  she  does  not  turn  her  head  until  she 
baa  landed  on  the  other  side.  Then,  she  slightly  beckons  to  him, 
and  says  "  Come  here  I " 

Jo  follows  her,  a  pace  or  two,  into  a  quiet  court, 

"  Are  you  the  boy  I  have  read  of  in  the  papers  ?  "  she  asks  behind 
her  veil. 

"  I  don't  know,"  says  Jo,  staring  moodily  at  the  veil,  "  nothink 
about  no  papers,     I  don't  know  nothink  about  nothink  at  all." 

"  Were  you  examined  at  an  Inquest  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  nothink  about  no  — ■  wher 
beadle,  do  you  meanT'  says  Jo.     "Was  the  boy's 
Inkwhich,  Jo  1 " 

"Yes," 

"  That's  me ! "  says  Jo. 

"  Come  farther  up." 

"  You  mean  about  the  man  1 "  says  Jo,  following.  "  Him  as  wos 
dead?" 

"  Hush !  Speak  in  a  whisper  !  Yes.  Did  he  look,  when  he 
was  living,  so  very  ill  and  poor  ? " 

"0  jist !"  says  Jo. 

"Did   he  look  like  —  not  like  you?"  says  the  woman  with 
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"0  not  so  bad  as  me,"  says  Jo.  "I'm  a  reg'lar  one,  /  am  ! 
You  didn't  know  him,  did  you?" 

"  fiow  dare  you  ask  me  if  I  knew  him  1 " 

"  No  offence,  my  lady,"  says  Jo,  with  much  humility ;  for  even 
he  has  got  at  the  suspicion  of  her  being  a  lady. 

"  I  am  not  a  lady.     I  am  a  servant." 

"  You  are  a  jolly  servant ! "  says  Jo ;  without  the  least  idea  of 
saying  anything  offensive ;  merely  aa  a  tribute  of  admiration. 

"Listen  and  be  silent.     Don't  talk  to  me,  and  stand  larther 
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from  me  !  Can  you  show  me  all  those  places  that  were  spoken  of 
in  the  account  I  read  1  The  place  he  wrote  for,  the  place  he  died 
at,  the  pla^ie  where  you  were  taken  to,  and  the  place  where  he  waa 
buried  1    Do  you  know  the  place  where  he  was  buried  ? " 

Jo  answers  with  a  nod ;  having  also  nodded  as  each  other  place 
was  mentioned. 

"  Go  before  me,  and  show  me  all  those  dreadful  places.  Stop 
opposite  to  each,  and  don't  speak  to  me  unless  I  speak  to  you. 
Don't  look  back.     Do  what  I  want,  and  I  will  pay  you  well." 

Jo  attends  closely  while  the  words  are  being  spoken ;  tells  them 
off  on  his  broom-handle,  finding  them  ratker  hard ;  pauses  to  con- 
sider their  meauiag ;  considers  it  satisfactory,  and  nods  his  ragged 
head. 

"  I  am  fly,"  says  Jo.  "  But  fen  larks,  you  know !  Stow  liooking 
it!" 

"What  does  the  horrible  creature  mean?"  exclaims  the  servant, 
recoiling  from  him. 

"  Stow  cutting  away,  yon  know  ! "  says  Jo. 

"I  don't  understand  you.  Go  on  before  !  I  will  give  you  more 
money  than  you  ever  had  in  yonr  life." 

Jo  screws  up  hia  mouth  into  a  whistle,  gives  his  ragged  head  a 
rub,  takes  his  broom  under  his  arm,  and  leads  the  way ;  passing 
deftly,  with  his  bare  feet,  over  the  hard  stones,  and  through  the 
mud  and  mire. 

Cook's  Court.     Jo  stops.     A  pause. 

"  Who  lives  here  3 " 

"  Him  wot  give  him  bis  writing,  and  give  me  half  a  bull,"  says 
Jo,  in  a  whisper,  without  looking  over  his  shoidder. 

"Go  on  to  the  nest." 

Krook's  house.     Jo  stops  again.     A  longer  pause. 

"  Who  lives  here  1 " 

"Se  lived  here,"  Jo  answers  as  before. 

After  a  silence,  he  is  asked  "  In  which  room  ? " 

"  In  the  back  room  up  there.  You  can  see  the  winder  ftom  this 
comer.  Up  there  !  That's  where  I  see  him  stritched  out.  This 
is  the  public  ouse  where  I  was  took  to." 

"  Go  on  to  the  next !  " 

It  is  a  longer  walk  to  the  next ;  but,  Jo,  relieved  of  his  first  sus- 
picions, sticks  to  the  tenns  imposed  upon  him,  and  does  not  look 
round.  By  many  devious  ways,  reeking  with  offence  of  many  kinds, 
they  come  to  the  little  tunnel  of  a  court,  and  to  the  gas-lamp 
(lighted  now),  and  to  the  iron  gate. 

"  He  was  put  there,"  says  Jo,  holding  to  the  bars  and  looking  in. 

"  Where  "i     0,  what  a  scene  of  horror  !  " 
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"  Tiiere  !  "  says  Jo,  pointing.  "  Over  yinder.  Among  them  piles 
of  bones,  and  close  to  that  there  kitchia  winder !  They  put  him 
wery  m'gh  the  top.  They  vrsa  obliged  to  stamp  upon  it  to  git  it 
in.  I  could  unkiver  it  for  you,  -witli  my  broom,  if  the  gate  was 
open.  That's  why  they  locks  It,  I  s'pose," giving  it  a  shake.  "It's 
always  locked.  Look  at  the  rat ! "  eries  Jo,  excited.  "  Hi  i  Look ! 
There  he  goes  !     Ho !     Into  the  ground ! " 

The  servant  shrinks  into  a  comer  —  into  a  comer  of  that  hideous 
archway,  with  its  deadly  stmns  contaminating  her  dress ;  tmd  put- 
ting out  her  two  hands,  and  passionately  telling  him  to  keep  away 
from  her,  for  he  is  loathsome  to  her,  so  remains  for  some  moments. 
Jo  stands  staring,  and  is  still  staring  when  she  recovers  herself. 

"  Is  this  place  of  abomination,  consecrated  ground  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  nothink  of  consec[uential  ground,"  says  Jo,  still 
staring. 

"  Is  it  blessed ! " 

"  Which  ? "  says  Jo,  in  the  last  degree  amazed. 

"Is  it  blessed r' 

"  I'm  blest  if  I  know,"  says  Jo,  staring  more  than  ever ;  "  but  I 
shouldn't  think  it  wam't.  Blest ! "  repeats  Jo,  something  troubled 
in  his  mind.  "It  an't  done  it  much  good  if  it  is.  Blest?  I 
should  think  it  was  t'othered myself.    But  /don't  know  nothink!" 

The  servant  takes  aa  little  heed  of  what  he  says,  as  she  seems 
to  take  of  what  she  has  said  herself.  She  draws  off  her  glove,  to 
get  some  money  from  her  purse.  Jo  silently  notices  howwhite  and 
small  her  hand  is,  and  what  a  jolly  servant  she  must  be  to  wear 
such  sparkling  rings. 

She  drops  a  piece  of  money  in  his  hand,  without  touching  it,  and 
shuddering  as  their  hands  approach.  "  Now,"  she  adds,  "  show  me 
the  spot  again  ! " 

Jo  thrusts  the  handle  of  his  broom  between  the  bars  of  the 
gate,  and,  with  his  utmc^t  power  of  elaboration,  pointe  it  out.  At 
length,  looking  aside  to  see  if  he  has  made  himself  intelUgible,  he 
finds  that  he  is  alone. 

His  first  proceeding,  is,  to  hold  the  piece  of  money  to  the  gas- 
light, and  to  be  overpowered  at  finding  that  it  is  yellow — -gold. 
His  nest,  is,  to  give  it  a  one-sided  bite  at  the  edge,  as  a  test  of  its 
quahty.  His  nest,  to  put  it  in  bis  mouth  for  safety,  and  to  sweep 
the  step  and  passage  mth  great  care.  His  job  done,  he  sets  off  for 
Tom-all-Alone's ;  stoppmg  in  the  light  of  innumerable  gas-lamps  to 
produce  the  piece  of  gold,  and  give  it  another  one-sided  bite,  aa  a 
re-assurance  of  its  being  genuine. 

The  Mercury  in  powder  is  in  no  want  of  society  to-night,  for  my 
Lady  goes  to  a  grand  dinner  and  three  or  four  balls.     Sir  Leicester 
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13  fidgety,  down  at  Chesney  Wold,  with  no  better  company  than  the 
gout ;  he  complains  to  Mrs.  Rounc«wel]  that  the  rain  mates  such 
a  monotonous  pattering  on  the  terrace,  that  he  can't  read  the  paper, 
even  by  the  fireside  in  his  own  snug  dressing-room. 

"  Sir  Leicester  would  have  done  better  to  try  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  my  dear,"  says  Mrs.  Eouncewell  to  Rosa.  "His  dress- 
ing-room is  on  my  Lady's  side.  And  in  all  these  years  I  never 
heard  the  step  upon  the  Ghost's  Walk,  more  distinct  than  it  is 
to-niglit ! " 


CHAPTEB   XVII. 

esthee's  naekative. 

RiCHAED  very  often  came  to  see  us  while  we  remained  in  Lon- 
don {though  he  soon  tailed  in  his  letter-writing),  and  with  his  ipiick 
abilities,  his  good  spirits,  his  goofl  temper,  his  gaiety  and  freshness, 
was  always  delightful.  But,  though  I  liked  him  more  and  more, 
the  better  I  knew  him,  I  still  felt  more  and  more  how  much  it 
was  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  been  educated  in  no  habits  of 
application  and  concentration.  The  system  which  had  addressed 
him  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  it  had  addressed  hundreds  of 
other  boys,  all  vaiying  in  character  and  capacity,  had  enabled  him 
to  dash  through  his  tasks,  always  with  fair  credit,  and  often  with 
distinction ;  but  in  a  fitful,  dazzling  way  that  had  confirmed  his 
reliance  on  those  very  qualities  in  himself,  which  it  had  been  most 
desirable  to  direct  and  train.  They  were  great  quaJities,  without 
which  no  high  place  can  be  meritoriously  won ;  b\it,  like  fire  and 
water,  though  excellent  servants,  they  were  very  bad  masters.  If 
they  had  been  under  Richard's  direction,  they  would  have  been  his 
friends ;  but,  Richard  being  under  their  direction,  they  became  his 


I  write  down  these  opinions,  not  because  I  believe  that  this  or 
any  other  thing  was  so,  because  I  thought  so ;  but  only  because  I 
did  think  so,  and  1  want  to  be  quite  candid  about  all  I  thought 
and  did.  These  were  my  thoughts  about  Richard.  I  thought  I 
often  observed  besides,  how  right  my  Guardian  was  in  what  he  had 
said ;  and  that  the  uncertainties  and  delays  of  the  Chanceiy  suit 
bad  imparted  to  his  nature  something  of  the  careleee  spirit  of  b 
gamester,  who  felt  that  he  was  part  of  a  great  gaming  system. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Bayham  Badger  coming  one  afternoon,  when  my 
Guardian  was  not  at  home,  in  the  course  of  conversation  I  naturally 
inquired  after  Richard. 
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"  Why,  Mr.  Caratone,"  said  Mrs.  Badger,  "  is  very  well,  and  is,  I 
assure  you,  a  great  ^auisition  to  our  society.  Captain  Swoaeei' 
used  to  say  of  me  thaiB  was  always  better  than  land  ahead  and 
a  breeze  astarn  to  the  midshipmen's  mess  when  the  purser's  junk 
had  become  as  tougb  as  the  fore-topsel  weather  earings.  It  was 
his  naval  way  of  mentioning  generally  that  I  was  an  acquisition  to 
any  society.  I  may  render  the  same  tribute,  I  am  sure,  to  Mr. 
Caratone.    But  I  —  you.  won't  thinlt  me  premature  if  I  mention  it  ? " 

I  said  no,  as  Mrs.  Badger's  insinuating  tone  seemed  to  require 
such  an  answer. 

"  Nor  Miss  Clare  1 "  said  Mrs.  Bayham  Badger,  sweetly. 

Ada  said  no,  too,  and  looked  uneasy. 

"  Why,  you  see,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Badger —  "you'll  excuse 
my  calling  you  my  dears ! " 

We  entreatefl  Mrs.  Badger  not  to  mention  it. 

"Because  you  really  are,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  saying  so," 
pursued  Mrs.  Badger,  "  so  perfectly  charming.  You  see,  my  dears, 
that  although  I  am  still  young  —  or  Mr.  Bayham  Badger  pays  me 
the  compliment  of  saying  so  —  " 

"  No,"  Mr.  Badger  cailed  out,  like  some  one  contradicting  at  a 
public  meeting.     "  Not  at  all ! " 

"Very  well,"  smiled  Mrs.  Badger,  "we  will  say  still  young." 

("  Undoubtedly,"  said  Mr.  Badger.) 

"  My  dears,  though  still  young,  I  have  had  many  opportunities 
of  observing  young  men.  There  were  many  such  on  board  the  dear 
old  Crippler,  I  assure  you.  After  that,  when  I  was  with  Captain 
Swosser  in  the  Mediterranean,  I  embraced  every  opportuni^  of 
knowing  and  befriending  the  midshipmen  under  Captain  Swosser's 
command.  You  never  heard  them  called  the  young  gentlemen,  my 
dears,  and  probably  would  not  understand  aUusions  to  thdr  pipe- 
claying their  weekly  accomits;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  me,  for 
blue  water  has  been  a  second  home  to  me,  and  I  have  been  quite 
a  sailor.     Again,  with  Professor  Dingo." 

("A  man  of  European  reputation,"  murmured  Mr.  Badger.) 

"When  I  lost  my  dear  first,  and  became  the  wife  of  my  dear 
second,"  said  Mrs.  Badger,  speaking  of  her  former  husbands  as  if 
they  were  parts  of  a  charade,  "  I  still  enjoyed  opportunities  of 
obserring  youth.  The  class  attendant  on  Professor  Dingo's  lectures 
was  a  large  one,  and  it  became  my  pride,  as  the  wife  of  an  eminent 
scientific  man  seeking  herself  in  science  the  utmost  consolation  it 
could  impart,  to  throw  our  house  open  to  the  students,  as  a  kind 
of  Scientific  Exchange.  Eveiy  Tuesday  evening  there  was  lem- 
onade and  a  mixed  biscuit,  for  all  who  chose  to  partake  of  those 
refreshments.     And  there  was  Science  to  an  unlimited  extent." 
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("Remarkable  assemblies  tlioso,  Miss  SumnierKon,"  said  Mr. 
Badger,  reverentially.  "  There  must  have  been  great  inteUectual 
friction  going  on  there,  under  the  auspices  of  such  a  man  ! ") 

"  And  now,"  pursued  Mrs.  Badger,  "  now  that  I  am  the  wife  of 
my  dear  third,  Mr.  Badger,  I  still  pursue  those  babits  of  observa- 
tion which  were  formed  during  the  lifetime  of  Captain  Swosser, 
and  adapted  to  new  and  unexpected  purposes  during  the  lifetime 
of  Professor  Dingo.  I  therefore  have  not  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Mr.  Oarstone  as  a  Neophyte.  And  jet  I  am  very  much 
of  the  opinion,  mj  dears,  that  he  has  not  chosen  hia  profession 
advisedly." 

Ada  looked  bo  very  anxious  now,  that  I  asked  Mrs.  Badger  on 
what  she  founded  her  supposition  1 

"  My  dear  Miss  Summerson,"  she  replied,  "  on  Mr.  Carstone's 
character  and  conduct.  He  is  of  such  a  very  easy  disposition,  that 
probably  he  would  never  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  how  he 
really  feels ;  but,  he  feels  languid  about  the  profession.  He  has 
not  that  positive  interest  in  it  which  makes  it  his  vocation.  If  he 
has  any  decided  impre^ion  in  reference  to  it,  I  should  say  it  was 
that  it  is  a  tiresome  pursuit.  Now,  this  is  not  promising.  Young 
men,  like  Mr.  Allan  Woodcourt,  who  take  to  it  from  a  strong  interest 
in  all  that  it  can  do,  will  find  some  reward  in  it  through  a  great 
deal  of  work  for  a  very  little  money,  and  through  years  of  consider- 
able endurance  and  disappointment.  But  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  this  would  never  be  the  case  with  Mr.  Oarstone." 

"  Does  Mr.  Badger  think  so  too  1 "  asked  Ada,  timidly. 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Badger,  "to  tell  the  truth.  Miss  Clare,  this 
view  of  the  matter  had  not  occurred  to  me  until  Mrs.  Badger  men- 
tioned it.  B\it,  when  Mrs.  Badger  put  it  in  that  light,  I  naturally 
gave  great  consideration  to  it ;  knowing  that  Mra.  Badger's  mind, 
in  addition  to  its  natural  advantages,  has  had  the  rare  advantage 
of  being  formed  by  two  such  very  distinguished  {I  will  even  say 
illustrious)  public  men  as  Captain  Swosser  of  the  Eoyal  Navy  and 
Professor  Dingo.  The  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived  is  —  in 
short,  is  Mrs,  Badger's  conclusion." 

"It  was  a  maxim  of  Captain  Swosser's,"  said  Mrs.  Badger,  "  speak- 
ing in  his  iigurative  naval  manner,  that  when  you  make  pitch  hot, 
you  cannot  make  it  too  hot ;  and  that  if  you  only  have  to  swab  a 
plank,  you  should  swab  it  as  if  Davy  Jones  were  after  you.  It 
appeals  to  me  that  this  maxim  is  applicable  to  the  medical,  as  well 
as  to  the  nautical  profession." 

"To  all  professions,"  observed  Mr.  Badger.  "  It  was  admirably 
said  by  Captain  Swosser.     Beautifiilly  said." 

"  People  objected  to  Professor  Dingo,  when  we  were  staying  in 
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the  North  of  Devon,  after  our  marriage,"  said  Mrs.  Badger,  "that 
he  disfigured  some  of  the  houses  and  other  buildings,  by  chipping 
off  fragments  of  those  edifices  with  his  little  geological  hammei'. 
But  the  Professor  replied,  that  he  knew  of  no  building,  save  the 
Temple  of  Science.     The  principle  is  the  same,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Precisely  the  same,"  said  Mr.  Badger.  "  Finely  expressed  ! 
The  Professor  made  the  same  remark,  Mjss  Summerson,  in  his  laat 
illness ;  when  (his  mind  wandering)  he  insisted  on  keeping  his  little 
hammer  under  the  pillow,  and  chipping  at  the  countenances  of  the 
attendants.     The  ruling  passion  ! " 

Although  we  could  have  dispensed  with  the  length  at  which  Mr. 
Mid  Mrs.  Badger  pursued  the  conversation,  we  both  felt  that  it  was 
disinterested  in  them  to  express  the  opinion  they  had  communicated 
to  us,  and  that  there  was  a  great  probability  of  its  being  sound. 
We  agreed  to  say  nothing  to  Mr,  Jamdyce  until  we  had  spoken  to 
Richard ;  and,  as  he  was  coming  next  evening,  we  resolved  to  have 
a  very  serious  talk  with  him. 

So,  after  he  had  been  a  little  while  ivith  Ada,  I  went  in  and 
found  my  darling  (as  I  knew  she  would  be)  prepared  to  consider 
him  thoroughly  right  in  wliatever  he  said. 

"  And  how  do  you  get  on,  Eiehard  1 "  said  I.  I  always  sat  down 
on  the  other  side  of  him.     He  made  quite  a  sister  of  me. 

"  0  !  well  enough  !  "  said  Richard. 

"  He  can't  say  better  than  that,  Esther,  can  he  1 "  cried  my  pet, 
triumphantly. 

I  tried  to  look  at  my  pet  in  the  wisest  manner,  but  of  course  I 
couldn't. 

"  Well  enough  1 "  I  repeated. 

"Yes,"  said  Richard,  "well  enough.  It's  rather  jog-trotty  and 
humdrum.     But  itil  do  as  well  as  anything  else  !  " 

"  0  !  my  dear  Richard  ! "  I  remonstrated. 

"  Wliat's  the  matter  ?  "  said  Richard. 

"Do  as  well  as  anything  else  !  " 

"  I  don't  think  there's  any  harm  in  that,  Dame  Burden,"  said 
Ada,  looking  so  confidingly  at  me  across  him ;  "  because  if  it  will 
do  as  well  as  anything  else,  it  will  do  very  well,  I  hope." 

"  0  yes,  I  hope  ao,"  returned  Richard,  carelessly  tossing  his  hair 
from  hia  forehead.  "  After  aD,  it  may  be  only  a  kind  of  probation 
till  our  suit  is  —  I  forgot  though.  I  am  not  to  mention  the  suit. 
Forbidden  ground !  O  yes,  it's  al!  right  enough.  Let  us  talk 
about  something  else," 

Ada  would  have  done  so,  willingly,  and  with  a  fiill  persuasion 
that  we  had  brought  the  question  to  a  most  satisfactory  state. 
But  I  thought  it  would  be  useless  to  stop  there,  so  I  began  again. 
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"  Ifo,  but  Richard,"  said  I,  "  and  my  dear  Ada  1  Consider  how 
important  it  is  to  you  both,  and  what  a  point  of  honour  it  is  towards 
your  cousin,  that  you,  Bichard,  should  he  quite  ia  earnest  without 
any  reservation,  I  think  we  had  better  talk  about  this,  really, 
Ada.     It  will  be  too  late,  very  soon." 

"  0  yes !  We  must  talk  about  it ! "  said  Ada.  "  But  I  think 
Richard  is  right." 

What  was  the  Uise  of  my  trying  to  look  wise,  when  she  was  so 
pretty,  and  so  engaging,  and  m  fond  of  him  1 

"Mr.  and  Mra.  Badger  were  here  yesterday,  Richard,"  said  I, 
"  and  they  seemed  dispWd  to  think  that  you  had  no  great  liking 
for  the  profession." 

"Did  they  though?"  said  Richard.  "0!  Well,  that  rather 
alters  the  case,  because  I  had  no  idea  that  they  thought  so,  and  I 
should  not  have  liked  to  disappoint  or  inconvenience  ttem.  The 
fact  is,  I  don't  care  much  about  it.  But  0,  it  don't  matter  !  It'll 
do  as  well  as  anything  else ! " 

"  You  hear  him,  Ada !  "  said  I. 

"  Tlie  fact  is,"  Richard  proceeded,  half  thoughtfiiUy  and  half 
jocosely,  "it  is  not  quite  in  my  way.  I  don't  take  to  it.  And  I 
get  too  much  of  Mrs.  Bayham  Badger's  first  and  second." 

"I  am  sure  thaf^s  very  natural!"  cried  Ada,  quite  delighted. 
"  The  very  thing  we  both  said  yesterday,  Esther ! " 

"Then,"  pursued  Richard,  "it's  monotonous,  and  to-day-is  too 
like  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  is  too  like  to-day." 

"But  I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  "this  is  an  objection  to  all  kinds  of 
application  —  to  life  itself,  except  under  some  very  uncommoa  cir- 


"  Do  you  think  so  ? "  returned  Richard,  still  C' 
haps  !  Ha  !  Why,  then,  you  know,"  he  added,  suddenly  becom- 
ing gay  again,  "  we  travel  outside  a  circle,  to  what  I  said  just  now. 
It'll  do  as  well  as  anything  else.  0,  it's  all  right  enough  !  Let 
us  talk  about  something  else." 

But,  even  Ada,  with  her  loving  face  —  and  if  it  had  seemed 
innocent  and  trusting,  when  I  first  saw  it  in  that  memorable 
November  fog,  how  much  more  so  did  it  seem  now,  when  I  knew 
her  innocent  and  trusting  heart  —  even  Ada  shook  her  head  at  this, 
and  looked  serious.  So  I  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  hint  to 
Bichard,  that  if  he  were  sometimes  a  little  careless  of  himself,  T 
was  very  sure  he  never  meant  to  be  careless  of  Ada ;  and  that  it 
was  a  part  of  his  affectionate  consideration  for  her,  not  to  slight 
the  importance  of  a  step  that  might  influence  both  their  lives. 
This  made  him  almost  grave. 

"My  dear  Mother  Hubbard,"  he  said,  "  that's  the  very  thing  ! 
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I  have  thought  of  that,  several  times ;  and  have  heen  quite  iiiigry 
with  myself  for  meaning  to  be  so  much  in  earnest,  and  —  somehow 
—  not  exactly  being  so.  I  don't  know  how  it  is;  I  seem  to  want 
something  or  other  to  stand  by.  Even  you  have  no  idea  tow  fond 
I  am  of  Ada  (my  darling  cousin,  I  love  you,  so  much  ! ),  but  I  don't 
settle  down  to  constancy  in  other  things.  It's  such  uphill  work, 
and  it  takes  such  a  time ! "  said  Richard,  with  an  air  of  vexation. 

"That  may  be,"  I  suggested,  "because  you  don't  like  what 
you  have  chosen." 

"  Poor  fellow  ! "  said  Ada.     "  I  am  sure  1  don't  wonder  at  it ! " 

No.  It  was  not  of  the  least  use  my  trying  to  look  wise.  I  tried 
agMn ;  but  how  could  I  do  it,  or  how  could  it  have  any  effect  if  I 
could,  while  Ada  rested  her  clasped  hands  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
while  he  looked  at  her  tender  blue  eyes,  and  while  thej'  looked  at 
him! 

"  You  see,  my  precious  girl,"  said  Eichard,  passing  her  golden 
curls  through  and  through  his  hand,  "  I  was  a  little  hasty,  per- 
haps ;  or  I  misunderstood  my  own  inclinations,  perhaps.  They 
don't  seem  to  lie  in  that  direction.  I  couldn't  tell,  till  I  tried. 
Now  the  question  is,  whether  it's  worth  while  to  undo  all  that  has 
been  done.  It  seems  like  making  a  great  disturbance  about  noth- 
ing particular." 

"  My  dear  Richard,"  said  I,  "  how  can  you  say  about  nothing 
particular  1 " 

"I  don't  mean  absolutely  that,"  he  returned.  ''I  mean  that  it 
may  be  nothing  particular,  because  I  may  never  want  it." 

Both  Ada  and  I  urged,  in  reply,  not  only  that  it  n-as  decidedly 
worth  while  to  mido  what  had  been  done,  but  that  it  must  be 
undone.  I  then  asked  Eichard  whether  he  had  thought  of  any 
.    more  congenial  pursuit ! 

"There,  my  dear  Mrs.  Shipton,"  said  Eichard,  "you  touch  me 
home.  Yes,  I  have.  I  have  been  thinking  that  the  law  is  the  boy 
for  me." 

"  The  law  ! "  repeated  Ada,  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  the  name. 

"If  I  went  into  Kenge's  office,"  said  Eichard,  "and  if  I  were 
placed  under  articles  to  Kenge,  I  should  have  my  eye  on  the  — 
hum  !  —  the  forbidden  ground  —  and  should  be  able  to  study  it, 
and  master  it,  and  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  not  neglected,  and 
was  being  properly  conducted.  I  should  be  able  to  look  after 
Ada's  interests,  and  my  own  interests  (the  same  thing !) ;  and  I 
should  peg  away  at  Blackstone  and  all  those  fellows  with  the  most 
tremendous  ardour." 

I  was  not  by  any  means  so  sure  of  that;  and  I  saw  how  his 
hankering  after  the  vague  things  yet  to  eome  of  those  long-deferred 
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hopes,  cast  a,  shade  on  Ada's  face,  b  t  I  tl  ought  it  best  to 
encourage  him  in  any  project  of  contm  ois  exert  on,  and  only 
advised  him  te  he  quite  sure  that  his  n  nd  was  m'ide  up  now. 

"  My  dear  Minerva,"  said  Richard,  I  an  as  steady  as  you  are. 
I  made  a  mistake;  we  are  all  liable  to  stikes  I  won't  do  so 
any  more,  and  111  become  such  a  lawyer  as  is  not  often  seen.  That 
IB,  you  know,"  said  Richard,  relapsing  into  doubt,  "if  it  really  is 
worth  while,  after  all,  to  make  such  a  disturbance  about  nothing 
particular ! " 

This  led  to  our  saying  again,  with  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  all 
that  we  had  said  already,  and  to  our  coming  to  much  the  same 
conclusion  afterwards.  But,  we  so  strongly  advised  lUehard  to  be 
frank  and  open  with  Mr.  Jamdyce,  without  a  moment's  delay  ;  and 
his  disposition  was  naturally  so  opposed  to  concealment ;  that  he 
sought  him  out  at  once  (taking  us  with  him),  and  made  a  full 
avowal  "  iUck,"  said  my  Guardian,  after  hearing  him  attentively, 
"  we  can  retreat  with  honour,  and  we  wdL  But  we  must  be  care- 
ful —  for  our  cousin's  sake.  Rick,  tbi  cur  cousin's  sake  —  that  we 
make  no  more  such  mistakes.  Therefore,  in  the  matter  of  the  law, 
we  wUI  have  a  good  trial  before  we  decide.  We  will  look  before 
we  leap,  and  take  plenty  of  time  about  it." 

Richard's  energy  was  of  such  an  impatient  and  fitful  kind,  that 
he  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than,  to  have  gone  to  Mr. 
Kengc's  ofQce  in  that  hour,  and  to  have  entered  into  articles  with 
him  on  the  spot.  Submitting,  however,  with  a  good  grace  to  the 
caution  that  we  had  shown  to  be  bo  necessary,  he  contented  him- 
self with  sitting  down  among  us  in  his  lightest  spirits,  and  talking 
as  if  his  one  unvirymg  purpose  m  life  from  childhood  had  been 
that  one  which  now  held  posae^Mon  of  hira  My  Guardian  was 
very  kind  and  cordial  with  him,  hut  rather  grave ;  enough  so  to 
cause  Ada  when  he  had  depiited  ind  wo  were  going  up-stairs  to 
bed,  to  say 

"Cousin  John  I  hope  you  dont  think  the  worse  of  Richard!" 

"No,  my  love,    said  he. 

"  Because  it  was  veiy  natural  that  Richard  should  be  mistaken 
in  such  a  difficult  case.     It  is  not  uncommon." 

"No,  no,  my  love,"  said  he.     "Don't  look  unhappy." 

"0,  I  am  not  unhappy,  cousin  John  I"  said  Ada,  smihng  cheer- 
fully, with  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  where  she  had  put  it  in 
bidding  him  good  night.  "  But  I  should  be  a.  httle  so,  if  you 
thought  at  all  the  worse  of  Richaiil." 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr,  Jamdyce,  "I  should  think  the  worse  of 
him,  only  if  you  were  ever  in  the  least  unhappy  through  his  means. 
I  shoald  he  more  disposed  to  quarrel  with  myself,  even  then,  than 
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with  poor  Rick,  for  ugh  g    h         But,  tut,  all  this  is 

nothing !  He  has  tin  bo  h  m  n  h  race  to  run.  /  think 
the  worse  of  him       N"      I  my       m     co    m!     And  not  you,  I 

"No,  indeed,  co    m  J  h  d  4.  am  sure  I  could  not 

—  I  am  sure  I  would  not  —  tbnk  any  ill  ot  Richard,  if  the  whole 
world  did.  I  could,  and  I  would,  think  better  of  him  then,  than 
at  any  other  time ! " 

So  quietly  and  honestly  she  said  it,  with  her  hands  upon  his 
shoulders  —  both  hands  now  —  and  looking  up  into  his  face,  like 
the  picture  of  Truth  ! 

"  I  think,"  said  my  Guardian,  thoughtfully  regarding  her,  "  I 
think  it  must  be  somewhere  written  tliat  the  Tirtues  of  the  mothers 
shall,  occasionally,  be  visited  on  the  children,  as  well  as  the  sins  of 
the  fethers.  Good  night,  my  rosebud.  Good  night,  little  woman. 
Pleasant  slumbers  !     Happy  dreams  1 " 

This  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  follow  Ada  with  his  eyes, 
with  something  of  a  shadow  on  their  benevolent  expression.  I 
well  remembered  the  look  with  which  he  had  contemplated  her 
and  Richard,  when  she  was  singing  in  the  fire-light ;  it  was  hut  a 
very  little  while  since  he  had  watched  them  passing  down  the  room 
in  which  the  sun  was  shining,  and  away  into  the  shade ;  but  his 
glance  was  changed,  and  even  the  silent  look  of  confidence  in  me 
which  now  followed  it  once  more,  was  not  quite  so  hopeful  and 
untroubled  as  it  had  originally  been. 

Ada  praised  Richard  more  to  me,  that  night,  than  ever  she  had 
praised  him  yet.  She  went  to  sleep,  with  a  httio  bracelet  he  had 
given  her  clasped  upon  her  arm.  I  fancied  she  was  dreaming  of 
him  when  I  kissed  her  cheek  after  she  had  slept  an  hour,  and  saw 
how  tranquil  and  happy  she  looked. 

For  I  was  so  little  inclined  to  sleep,  myself,  that  night,  that  I 
sat  up  working.  It  would  not  be  worth  mentioning  for  its  own 
sake,  but  I  was  wakeful  and  rather  low-spirited.  I  don't  know 
why.  At  least  I  don't  think  I  know  why.  At  least,  perhaps  I 
do,  but  I  don't  think  it  matters. 

At  any  rate,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  he  so  dreadfully  industrious 
that  I  would  leave  myself  not  a  moment's  leisure  to  be  low-spirited. 
For  I  naturally  said,  "Esther!  You  to  he  low-apnited.  Fom/" 
And  it  really  was  time  to  say  so,  for  I  — yes,  I  really  did  see 
myself  in  the  glass,  almost  crying.  "  As  if  you  had  anything  to 
make  you  unhappy,  instead  of  everything  to  make  you  happy,  you 
ungrateful  heart ! "  said  I. 

If  I  could  have  made  myself  go  to  sleep,  I  would  have  done  it 
directly ;  but,  not  being  able  to  do  that,  I  took  out  of  my  basket 
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some  omamenta]  work  for  our  house  {I  mean  Bleak  House)  that 
I  was  busy  with  at  that  time,  and  sat  down  to  it  with,  great  deter- 
mination. It  was  necessary  to  count  all  the  atitehes  m  that  work, 
ajid  I  resolved  to  go  on  with  it  xmtil  I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes  open, 
and  then  to  go  to  bed. 

I  soon  found  myself  very  busy.  But  I  had  left  some  silk  down- 
stairs in  a  work-tahle  drawer  in  the  temporary  Growlery ;  and 
coming  to  a  stop  for  want  of  it,  I  took  my  eandle  and  went  softly 
down  to  get  it.  To  my  great  surprise,  on  going  in,  I  found  my 
Guardian  still  there,  and  sitting  looking  at  the  ashes.  He  was  lost 
in  thought,  his  book  lay  unheeded  by  bis  side,  his  silvered  iron-grey 
hair  was  scattered  conftisedly  upon  his  forehead  as  though  his  hand 
had  been  wandering  among  it  while  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere, 
and  his  face  looked  worn.  Almost  frightened  by  coming  upon  him 
so  unexpectedly,  I  stood  still  for  a  moment ;  and  should  have 
retired  without  speaking,  had  he  not,  in  again  passing  his  hand 
abstractedly  through  his  hair,  seen  me  and  started. 

"  Esther ! " 

I  told  him  what  I  had  come  for. 

"  At  work  so  late,  my  dear  1 " 

"  I  am  working  late  to-night,"  said  I,  "  because  I  couldn't  sleep, 
and  wished  to  tire  myself.  But,  dear  Guardian,  you  are  late 
too,  and  look  weary.  You  have  no  trouble,  I  hope,  to  keep  you 
waking  r' 

"  None,  little  woman,  that  you  would  readily  understand,"  said 
he. 

He  spoke  in  a  regretful  tone  so  new  to  me,  that  I  inwardly 
repeated,  as  if  that  would  help  me  to  his  meaning,  "  That  /  could 
readily  understand ! " 

"Remain  a  moment,  Esther,"  said  he.  "You  were  in  my 
thoughts." 

"I  hope  I  was  not  the  trouble.  Guardian?" 

He  slightly  waved  his  hand,  and  fell  into  his  usual  manner. 
The  change  was  so  remarkable,  and  he  appeared  to  make  it  by 
dint  of  so  muoh  self-command,  that  I  found  myself  again  inwardly 
repeating,  "  None  that  /  could  understand  1 " 

"  Little  woman, "  said  my  Guardian,  "  I  was  thinking  —  that  is, 
I  have  been  thinking  since  I  have  been  sitting  here — -that  you 
ought  to  know,  of  your  own  history,  all  I  know.  It  is  very  little. 
Next  to  nothing." 

"Dear  Guardian,"  I  replied,  "when  you  spoke  to  me  before  on 
that  subject " 

"But  since  then,"  he  gravely  interposed,  anticipating  what  1 
meant  to  say,  "  I  have  reflected  that  your  having  anything  to  ask 
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me,  and  my  having  anything  to  tell  you,  are  difterent  cousidera- 
tions,  Esther.  It  is  perhaps  my  duty  to  impart  to  yoii  the  little 
I  kaow," 

"If  you  think  bo,  Guardian,  it  is  right." 

"I  think  BO,"  he  returned,  very  gently,  and  kindly,  and  very 
distinctly.  "  My  dear,  I  think  so,  now.  If  any  real  disadvantage 
can  attach  to  your  position,  in  the  mind  of  any  man  or  woman 
worth  a  thought,  it  is  right  that  you,  at  least,  of  all  the  world 
should  not  magniiy  it  to  yourself,  hy  having  vague  impressions  of 
its  nature." 

I  sat  down ;  and  sad,  after  a  little  effort  to  be  as  calm  as  I 
ought  to  be,  "  Orie  of  my  earliest  remembrances.  Guardian,  is  of 
these  words:  'Your  mother,  Esther,  is  your  disgrace,  and  you 
were  hers.  The  time  wiD  come,  and  soon  enough,  when  you  will 
understand  this  better,  and  will  feel  it  too,  as  no  one  save  a  woman 
can.' "  I  had  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  in  repeating  the 
words ;  but  I  took  them  away  now  with  a  better  kind  of  shame, 
I  hope,  and  told  him,  that  to  him  I  owed  the  blessing  that  I  had 
from  my  childhood  to  that  hour  never,  never,  never  felt  it.  He 
put  up  his  hand  as  if  to  stop  me.  I  well  knew  that  he  was  never 
to  be  thanked,  and  said  no  more. 

"Nine  years,  my  dear,"  he  said,  after  thinking  for  a  little  while, 
"have  passed  since  I  received  a  letter  from  a  lady  Uving  in  seelu- 
aon,  written  with  a  stem  passion  and  power  that  rendered  it  unlike 
all  other  letters  I  have  ever  read.  It  was  written  to  me  (as  it  told 
me  in  so  many  words),  perhaps,  because  it  was  the  writer's  idio- 
syncrasy to  put  that  trust  in  me ;  perhaps,  because  it  was  mine 
to  justi^  it.  It  told  me  of  a  child,  an  orphan  girl  then  twelve 
years  old,  in  some  such  cruel  words  as  those  which  live  in  your 
remembrance.  It  told  me  that  the  writer  had  bred  her  in  secrecy 
from  her  birth,  had  blotted  out  all  trace  of  her  existence,  and  that 
if  the  writer  were  to  die  before  the  child  became  a  woman,  she 
would  be  left  entirely  friendless,  nameless,  and  unknown.  It  asked 
me,  to  consider  if  I  would,  in  that  case,  finish  what  the  writer  had 
begun?" 

I  listened  in  silence,  and  looked  attentively  at  him. 

"Your  early  recollection,  my  dear,  will  supply  the  gloomy 
medium  through  which  all  this  was  seen  and  expressed  by  the 
writer,  and  the  distorted  religion  which  clouded  her  mind  with 
impressions  of  the  need  there  was  for  the  child  to  expiate  an  offence 
of  which  she  was  quite  innocent.  I  felt  concerned  for  the  little 
creature,  in  her  darkened  life  ;  and  replied  to  the  letter." 

I  took  bis  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  It  laid  the  injunction  on  me  that  I  should  never  propose  to 
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see  the  writer,  who  had  long  been  estranged  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  world,  but  who  would  see  a  confidential  agent  if  1  would 
appoint  one.  I  accredited  Mr.  Kenge.  The  lady  said,  of  her  own 
accord,  and  not  of  his  seeking,  that  her  name  was  an  assumed  one. 
That  Bhe  was,  if  there  were  any  ties  of  blood  in  such  a  case,  the 
child's  aunt.  That  more  than  this  she  would  never  (and  he  was 
well  persuaded  of  the  steadiastness  of  her  resolution),  for  any  human 
consideration,  disclose.     My  dear,  I  have  told  you  all." 

I  held  his  hand  for  a  little  while  in  mine. 

"  I  saw  my  ward  oftener  than  she  saw  me,"  he  added,  cheerily 
making  light  of  it,  "and  I  always  knew  she  was  beloved,  useftil, 
and  happy.  She  repays  me  twenty-thousand  fold,  and  twenty  more 
to  that,  every  hour  in  every  day ! " 

"And  oflener  still,"  said  I,  "she  blesses  the  Guardian  who  is 
a  Father  to  her ! " 

At  the  word  Father,  I  saw  his  former  trouble  come  into  his  face. 
He  subdued  it  as  before,  and  it  was  gone  in  an  instant ,  but,  it 
had  been  there,  and  it  had  come  so  swiftly  upon  my  words  that  I 
felt  as  if  they  had  ^ven  him  a  shock  I  again  inwanlly  lepeated, 
wondering,  "  That  /  could  readily  undemtand.  None  that  /  could 
readily  understand ! "  No,  it  was  true.  I  did  not  understand  it 
Not  for  many  and  many  a  day. 

"  Take  a  fatherly  good  night,  my  dear,"  said  he,  kissing  me  on 
the  forehead,  "and  so  to  rest.  These  are  late  hour^  for  working 
and  thinking.  You  do  that  for  all  of  us,  all  diy  long,  httle  house 
keeper  I " 

I  neither  worked  nor  thought,  any  more,  that  night  I  opened 
my  grateful  heart  to  Heaven  in  thankfulness  for  iti  iirovidtnte  to 
me  and  its  care  of  me,  and  fell  asleep. 

We  had  a  visitor  next  day.  Mr.  Allan  Woodcourt  came  Hh 
came  to  take  leave  of  us ;  he  had  settled  to  do  w  beforehand  He 
was  going  to  China,  and  to  India,  as  a  surgeon  on  boinl  ship 
He  was  to  be  away  a  long,  long  time. 

I  believe  —  at  least  I  know — that  he  was  not  rich  All  his 
widowed  mother  could  spare  bad  been  spent  in  qualil>mg  him  for 
his  profession.  It  was  not  lucrative  to  a  young  prattitionei,  with 
very  little  influence  in  London;  and  although  he  was,  night  and 
day,  at  the  service  of  numbers  of  poor  people,  and  did  wonders  of 
gentleness  and  skill  for  them,  he  gained  very  little  by  it  in  raonei 
He  was  seven  years  older  than  I.  Not  tliat  I  need  mention  it,  toi 
it  hardly  seems  to  belong  to  anything. 

I  think  — ■  I  mean,  he  told  us  —  that  he  had  been  in  practice 
three  or  four  years,  and  that  if  he  eould  have  hoped  to  contend 
through  three  or  four  more,  he  would  not  liave  made  the  voyage 
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on  which  he  was  bound.  But  he  had  no  fortune  or  private 
means,  and  so  he  ■was  going  away.  He  had  been  to .  sec  la  several 
times  altogether.  We  thought  it  a  pity  he  should  go  away. 
Because  he  was  distinguished  in  his  art  among  those  who  knew  it 
best,  and  some  of  the  greatest  men  belonging  to  it  had  a  high 
opinion  of  him. 

When  he  came  to  bid  us  good  bye,  he  brought  his  mother  with 
him  for  the  first  time.  She  was  a  pretty  old  lady,  with  bright 
black  eyes,  but  she  seemed  proud.  She  came  from  Wales ;  and 
had  had,  a  long  time  ago,  an  eminent  person  for  an  ancestor,  of  the 
name  of  Morgan  ap-Kcrrig  —  of  some  place  that  sounded  like 
ftimlet  —  who  was  the  most  illustrious  person  that  ever  was  known, 
and  all  of  whose  relations  were  a  sort  of  Eojal  Family.  He 
appeared  to  have  passed  his  life  in  always  getting  up  into  moun- 
tains and  fighting  somebody ;  and  a  Bard  whose  name  sounded 
like  Orumlinwallinwer  had  sung  his  praises,  in  a  piece  which  was 
called,  as  nearly  as  I  could  catch  it,  Mewlinnwillinwodd. 

Mrs.  Woodcourt,  after  expatiating  to  us  on  the  fame  of  her  great 
kinsman,  siud  that,  no  doubt,  wherever  her  sou  Allan  went,  he 
would  remember  his  pedigree,  and  would  on  no  account  form  an 
alliance  below  it.  She  told  him  that  there  were  many  handsome 
English  ladies  in  India  who  went  out  on  speculation,  and  that  there 
were  some  to  be  picked  up  with  property;  but,  that  neither  charms 
nor  wealth  would  sufftce  for  the  descendant  from  such  a  line,  with- 
out birth :  which  must  ever  be  the  first  consideration.  She  talked 
so  much  about  birth,  that,  for  a  moment,  I  half  fancied,  and  with 
pain  —  but,  what  an  idle  fancy  to  suppose  that  she  could  think  or 
care  what  mine  was ! 

Mr.  Woodcourt  seemed  a  little  distressed  by  her  prohxity,  but 
he  was  too  considerate  to  let  her  see  it,  and  contrived  delicately  to 
bring  the  conversation  round  to  making  his  acknowledgments  to 
my  Guardian  for  his  hospitality,  and  for  the  very  happy  hours  —  he 
called  them  the  very  happy  hours  —  he  had  passed  with  us.  The 
recollection  of  them,  he  said,  would  go  with  him  wherever  he  went, 
and  would  be  always  treasured.  And  so  we  gave  him  our  hands, 
one  after  another  —  at  least;  they  did  —  and  I  did ;  and  so  he  put 
his  hps  to  Ada's  hand  —  and  to  mine ;  and  so  he  went  away  upon 
his  long,  long  voyage ! 

I  was  very  busy  indeed,  all  day,  and  wrote  directions  home  to 
the  servants,  and  wrote  notes  for  my  Guardian,  and  dusted  his 
books  and  papers,  and  jingled  my  housekeeping  keys  a  good  deal, 
one  way  and  another.  I  was  still  busy  Ijetween  the  lights,  singing 
and  working  by  the  window,  when  who  should  come  in  but  Caddy, 
whom  I  had  no  expectation  of  seeing ! 
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"Why,  Caddy,  my  dear,"  said  I,  "  what  beautiful  flowers  !  " 

She  had  such  an  exciuiaite  little  nosegay  in  her  hand. 

"  Indeed,  I  think  so,  Esther,"  rephed  Caddy.  "  They  are  the 
loveliest  I  ever  saw." 

"Prince,  my  dear  J  "  said  I,  in  a  whisper. 

"No,"  answered  Caddy,  shaking  her  head,  and  holding  them  to 
me  to  smell.     "  Not  Prince ! " 

"Well,  to  be  sure,  Caddy!"  said  I.  "You  must  have  two 
lovers ! " 

"  What  1    Do  they  look  like  that  sort  of  thing  1 "  said  Caddy. 

"Do  tbey  look  like  that  sort  of  thing!"  I  repeated,  pinching 
her  cheek. 

Caddy  only  laughed  in  return;  and  telling  me  that  she  had 
come  for  half-an-hour,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  Prince 
would  be  waiting  for  her  at  the  corner,  sat  chatting  with  me  and 
Ada  in  the  window  ;  every  now  and  then,  handing  me  the  flowers 
again,  or  trying  bow  they  looked  against  ray  liair.  At  last,  when 
she  was  going,  she  took  nie  into  my  room,  and  put  them  in  my 
drese. 

"For  met"  said  I,  surprised. 

"For  you,"  said  Caddy,  with  a  kiss.  "  They  were  left  behind 
by  Somebody." 

"Left  behind?" 

"  At  poor  Miss  Flite's,"  said  Caddy.  "  Somebody  who  has  been 
very  good  to  her,  was  hurrying  away  an  hour  ago,  to  jom  a  ship, 
and  left  these  flowers  behind.  No,  no !  Don't  take  them  out. 
Let  the  pretty  little  thinga  lie  here  I  "  said  Caddy,  adjusting  them 
with  a  careful  hand,  "  because  I  was  present  myself,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  Somebody  left  them  on  purpose  ! " 

"Do  they  look  like  that  sort  of  thing !"  said  Ada,  coming  laugh- 
ingly behind  me,  and  clasping  me  merrily  round  the  waist.  "  0, 
yes,  indeed  they  do,  Dame  Diudenl  They  look  very,  very  like 
that  sort  of  thing.     0,  veiy  like  it  indeed,  my  dear ! " 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LADY  DEraoCK. 

It  was  not  so  easy  as  it  had  appeared  at  first,  to  arrange  for 
Richard's  making  a  trial  of  Mr.  Kenge's  office.  Kiehard  himself 
was  the  chief  impediment.  As  soon  as  he  had  it  in  bis  power  to 
leave  Mr.  Badger  at  any  moment,  he  began  to  doabt  whether  he 
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wanted  to  leave  him  at  all.  He  didn't  know,  he  said,  really.  It 
wasn't  a  bad  profession  ;  he  couldn't  aasert  that  he  disliked  it ;  per- 
haps he  liked  it  as  well  as  he  liked  any  other  — ■  suppose  he  gave 
it  one  more  chance !  T^iwn  that,  he  shut  himself  up,  for  a  few 
weeks,  with  some  books  and  some  bones,  and  seemed  to  acquire  a 
considerable  fimd  of  information  with  great  rapidity.  His  fervour, 
after  lasting  about  a  month,  began  to  cool ;  and  when  it  was  quite 
cooled,  began  to  grow  warm  agaiu.  His  vacillations  between  law 
and  medicine  lasted  so  long,  that  Midsummer  arrived  before  he 
finally  separated  from  Mr.  Badger,  and  entered  on  an  experimental 
course  of  Messrs.  Kengc  and  Carboy.  For  all  his  waywardness, 
he  took  great  credit  to  himself  as  being  determined  to  be  in  earnest 
"  this  time."  And  he  was  so  good-natured  throughout,  and  in  such 
high  spirits,  and  so  fond  of  Ada,  that  it  was  very  difficult  indeed  to 
be  otherwise  than  pleased  with  him. 

"As  to  Mr.  Jamdyce,"  who,  I  may  mention,  found  the  wind 
much  given,  during  this  period,  to  sticking  in  the  east ;  "As  to  Mr. 
Jamdyce,"  Richard  would  say  to  me,  "  he  is  the  finest  fellow  in 
the  world,  Esther !  I  must  be  particularly  careful,  if  it  were  only 
for  his  satisfection,  to  take  myself  well  to  task,  and  have  a  regular 
wind-up  of  this  business  now." 

The  idea  of  his  taking  himself  well  to  task,  with  that  laughing 
face  and  heedless  manner,  and  with  a  fancy  that  everything  could 
catch  and  nothing  could  hold,  was  ludicrously  anomalous.  How- 
ever, he  told  us  between-whiles,  that  he  was  doing  it  to  such  an 
extent,  that  he  wondered  his  hair  didn't  turn  grey.  His  regular 
wind-up  of  the  business  was  (as  I  have  said),  that  he  went  to  Mr. 
Kenge's  about  Midsummer,  to  try  how  he  liked  it. 

All  this  time  he  was,  in  money  affairs,  what  I  have  described 
him  in  a  former  illustration:  generous,  profuse,  wildly  careless, 
but  fully  persuaded  that  he  was  rather  calculating  and  pi-udent. 
I  happened  to  say  to  Ada,  in  his  presence,  half-jestingly,  half- 
seriously,  about  the  time  of  his  going  to  Mr,  Kenge's,  that  he 
needed  to  have  Fortunatus's  purse,  he  made  so  light  of  money, 
which  he  answered  in  this  way ; 

"  My  jewel  of  a  dear  cousin,  you  hear  this  old  woman !  Why 
does  she  say  that  1  Because  I  gave  eight  pounds  odd  (or  what- 
ever it  was)  for  a  certain  neat  waistcoat  and  buttons  a  few  days 
ago.  Now,  if  I  had  stayed  at  Badger's  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  spend  twelve  pounds  at  a  blow,  for  some  heart-break- 
ing lecture-fees.  So  I  make  four  pounds  —  in  a  lump — by  the 
transaction ! " 

It  was  a  question  much  discussed  between  him  and  my  Guardian 
what  arrangements  should  be  made  for  bis  living  in  London,  while 
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he  experimented  on  the  law ;  for,  we  had  long  since  gone  back  to 
Bleak  House,  and  it  was  too  far  off  to  admit  of  his  coming  there 
oftener  than  once  a  week.  My  Guardian  told  me  that  if  Richard 
were  to  settle  down  itt  Mr.  Kenge's  he  would  take  some  apartments 
or  chambers,  where  we,  too,  could  occaaionally  stay  for  a  few  days 
at  a  time ;  "  but,  little  woman,"  he  added,  nibbing  his  head  very 
s^ificandy,  "  he  hasn't  settled  down  there  yet ! "  The  discus- 
sions ended  in  our  hiring  for  him,  by  the  month,  a  neat  little  fur- 
nished lodging  in  a  quiet  old  house  near  Queen  Square.  He 
immediately  began  to  spend  all  the  money  he  had,  in  buying  the 
oddest  iittJe  ornaments  and  luxuries  for  this  lodging ;  and  as  often 
as  Ada  and  I  dissuaded  liim  from  making  any  purchase  that  he 
had  in  contemplation  which  was  particularly  uimecessaiy  and 
expensive,  he  took  credit  for  what  it  would  have  cost,  and  made 
out  that  to  spend  anything  less  on  something  else  was  to  save 
the  difference. 

While  these  afiairs  were  in  abeyance,  our  visit  to  Mi.  Boythorn's 
was  postponed.  At  length,  Richard  having  taken  possession  of  his 
lodging,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  our  departure.  He  could 
have  gone  with  us  at  that  time  of  the  year,  veiy  well ;  but  he  wa^. 
in  the  full  novelty  of  his  new  position,  and  wat  makmg  most  ener 
getic  attempts  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  iatal  luit  Conse 
qnently,  we  went  without  him ;  and  my  dailmg  n  is  delighted  to 
praise  him  for  being  so  busy. 

We  made  a  pleasant  journey  down  into  Liniolnahire  by  the 
coach,  and  had  an  entertaining  companion  in  Mr  Skimpole  His 
furniture  had  been  all  cleared  off,  it  appeared,  by  the  person  who 
took  possession  of  it  on  his  blue-eyed  daughter's  birthday  but,  he 
seemed  quite  relieved  to  think  that  it  was  gone.  Chairs  and  tables, 
he  said,  were  wearisome  objects ;  they  were  monotonous  idta'',  they 
had  no  variety  of  espression,  they  looked  you  out  of  countenance, 
and  you  looked  them  out  of  countenance.  How  pleasant,  then,  to 
be  bound  to  no  particular  chairs  and  tables,  but  to  sport  hke  a 
butterfly  among  all  the  furniture  on  hire,  and  to  flit  from  rosewood 
to  mahogany,  and  from  mahogany  to  walnut,  ind  from  thii  shape 
to  that,  as  the  humour  took  one  ! 

"  The  oddity  of  the  thing  is,"  said  Mr  &kimpole,  with  a 
quickened  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  "that  my  chairs  and  tables  were 
not  paid  for,  and  yet  my  landlord  walks  off  mth  them  ds  lom 
posedly  as  possible.  Now,  that  seems  droll '  There  is  something 
grotesque  in  it.  The  chair  and  table  merchant  never  engiged  to 
pay  my  landlord  my  rent.  Why  should  my  landlord  quarrel  with 
him  ?  If  I  have  a  pimple  on  my  nose  which  is  disagreeable  to  mj 
landlord's  peculiar  ideas  of  beauty,  my  landlord  has"  no  busmess  to 
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scratch  my  chcur  and  table  merdiant'a  noee,  which  has  no  pimple 
on  it.     His  reasoning  seems  defective ! " 

"Well,"  said  my  Guardian,  good-humouredly,  "it's  pretty  clear 
that  whoever  became  security  for  those  chairs  and  tables  will  have 
to  pay  for  them." 

"Exactly!"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole.  "That's  the  crowning 
point  of  unreason  in  the  business !  I  said  to  my  landlord,  '  My 
good  man,  you  are  not  aware  that  my  excellent  friend  Jamdyce 
will  have  to  pay  for  those  things  that  you  are  sweeping  off  in  that 
indelicate  manner.  Have  you  no  consideration  for  his  property  1 ' 
He  hadn't  the  least." 

"And  refiised  all  proposals!"  said  my  Guardian. 

"  Refused  all  proposals,"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole.  "  I  made  him 
business  proposals.  I  had  him  into  my  room.  I  said,  '  You  are  a 
man  of  business,  I  believe!'  He  replied,  'I  am.'  'Very  well,' 
said  I,  '  now  let  us  be  business-like.  Here  is  an  inkstand,  here  are 
pens  and  paper,  here  are  wafers.  What  do  you  want  ?  I  have 
occupied  your  house  for  a  considerable  period,  I  believe  to  our 
mutual  satis&etion  until  this  unpleasant  misunderstanding  arose  ; 
let  us  he  at  once  friendly  and  business-like.  What  do  you  want  V 
In  reply  to  this,  he  made  use  of  the  figurative  expression  —  which 
has  something  Eastern  about  it  —  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
colour  of  my  money.  '  My  amiable  inend,'  said  I,  '  I  never  have 
any  money.  I  never  know  anything  about  money.'  'Well,  sir,' 
said  he,  'what  do  you  offer,  if  I  give  you  time  f '  'My  good  fellow,' 
said  I,  '  I  have  no  idea  of  time ;  but,  you  say  you  are  a  man  of 
business,  and  whatever  you  can  suggest  to  be  done  in  a  business- 
like way  with  pen,  and  ink,  and  paper  —  and  wafers  —  I  am  ready 
to  do.  Don't  pay  yourself  at  another  man's  expense  (which  is 
foolish),  but  be  business-like ! '  However,  he  wouldn't  be,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  it." 

If  these  were  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  Mr.  Skimpole's 
childhood,  it  assuredly  possessed  its  advantages  too.  On  the 
journey  he  had  a  very  good  appetite  for  such  refreshment  as  came 
in  our  way  (including  a  basket  of  choice  hot-house  peaches),  but 
never  thought  of  paying  for  anything.  So  when  the  coachman 
came  round  for  his  fee,  he  pleasantly  asked  him  what  he  con- 
sidered a  very  good  fee  indeed,  now  —  a  liberal  one  —  and,  on 
his  replying,  ha!f-a-crown  for  a  single  passenger,  said  it  was  little 
enough  too,  all  things  considered ;  and  left  Mr.  Jarndyce  to  give 

It  was  delightful  weather.  The  green  corn  waved  so  beautifully, 
the  larks  sang  so  joyfully,  the  hedges  were  so  full  of  wild  flowers, 
the  trees  were  so  thickly  out  in  lea^  the  bean-fields,  with  a  light 
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wind  blowing  over  them,  fiHe<l  the  air  with  such  a  deliciom  fra- 
grance !  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  the  market-town  where 
we  were  to  alight  from  the  coach  —  a  dull  little  town,  with  a 
church-spire,  and  a  market-place,  and  a  market-cross,  and  one 
intensely  sunny  street,  and  a  pond  with  an  old  horse  cooling  his 
legs  in  it,  and  a  very  few  men  sleepily  lying  and  standing  about  in 
narrow  little  bits  of  shade.  After  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  and 
the  waving  of  the  corn  all  along  the  road,  it  looked  as  still,  as  hot, 
as  motionless  a  little  town  as  England  could  produce. 

At  the  inn,  we  found  Mr.  Boythom  on  horseback,  waiting  with 
an  open  carriage,  to  take  us  to  his  house,  which  was  a  few  miles 
off.  He  was  overjoyed  to  see  us,  and  dismounted  with  great 
alacrity. 

"  By  Heaven ! "  said  he,  after  giving  us  a  eourMous  greeting, 
"  this  is  a  most  infamous  coach.  It  is  the  most  flagrant  example 
of  an  abominable  public  vehicle  that  ever  encumbered  the  fecc  of 
the  earth.  It  is  twenty-five  minutes  after  its  time,  this  afternoon. 
The  coachman  ought  to  be  put  to  death  ! " 

"Is  he  after  his  time  1 "  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  to  whom  he  hap- 
pened to  address  himself.     "  You  know  my  infirmity." 

"  Twenty-five  minutes !  Twenty-six  minutes ! "  replied  Mr. 
Eoythom,  referring  to  bis  watcli.  "  With  two  ladies  in  the  coach, 
this  scoundrel  has  deliberately  delayed  his  arrival  six-and-twenty 
minutes.  Deliberately  !  It  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  accidental ! 
But  his  father  —  and  his  unele  —  were  the  most  profligate  coach- 
men that  ever  sat  upon  a  box." 

While  he  said  this  in  tones  of  the  greatest  indignation,  be  handed 
us  into  the  little  phaeton  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  and  was  all 
smiles  and  pleasure. 

"  I  am  Hony,  ladies,"  he  said,  standing  bare-hea<led  at  the  car- 
riage-door, when  all  was  ready,  "that  I  am  obliged  to  conduct  you 
nearly  tvro  miles  out  of  the  way.  But,  owe  direct  road  lies  through 
Sir  Leicester  Dedloek's  park ;  and,  in  that  fellow's  property,  I  have 
sworn  never  to  set  foot  of  mine,  or  horse's  foot  of  mine,  pending 
the  present  relations  between  us,  while  I  breathe  the  breath  of 
life  I  "  And  here,  eatehing  my  Guardian's  eye,  he  broke  into  one  of 
his  tremendous  laughs,  which  seemed  to  shake  even  the  moticmksa 
little  market-town. 

"  Are  the  Dedlocka  down  here,  Lawrence  1 "  said  my  Guardian  as 
we  drove  along,  and  Mr.  Boythom  trotted  on  the  green  turf  1^  the 
roadside. 

"  Sir-  Arrogant  Numskull  is  here,"  replied  Mr.  Boythom.  "  Ha 
ha  ba  !  Sir  Arrogant  is  here,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  been  laid 
by  the  heels  here.     My  Lady,"  in  naming  whom  he  always  made  a 
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iii  I  Wppwilttf-ditii'  my  Gftf  1  1  h  ng  w  may  set  foot  in 
a»f|iteft^h86w8emP*S  Ti     j     l  1  t   n   1  e    uot  extenil  to 

0*  *fr  .artlay  ophlto  0  my^  ests  h  sj  d,  beiidiu};  his 
4bA  to  a  1      n  1  tl    the  sm  bug  p  1 1  nesB  which  sat  so 

Eimeefi  ily    Jion  1    u        x    1 1  n  the  natte     f  the     leparture.     I 

■fipbaly  Sony  that  I  cnnaot  liave  the  happiness  of  being  their  esroit 
iKnl  Chesnty  Wold,  which  is  a  very  fine  place  !  But,  by  the 
lUVhf  this  smnmer  day,  Jamdyoe,  if  you  call  upon  the  owner, 
fiUsh  you  stay  with  me,  you  are  lihdy  to  have  but  a  cool  reception. 
He  carries  himself  like  an  eighinlay  clock  at  all  times ;  like  one 
'i#««race  of  eight-day  clocks  in  gorgeous  cases  that  never  go  and 
imii  went  —  Ha  ha  ha !  —  but  he  will  have  some  extra  stiffness, 
9Wlb  promise  you,  for  the  friends  of  his  friend  and  neighboui-, 
mjfftoni ! " 

^1*1  sIihU  not  put  him  to  the  proof,"  said  my  Guanlian.  "  He  is 
«i*iaflifterent  to  the  lionour  of  knowing  me,  I  dare  say,  as  I  am  to 
^HAonour  of  knowing  him.  The  air  of  the  grounds,  and  perhaps 
■udt  a  view  of  the  house  as  any  other  sight-seer  might  get,  are 
k/im  enough  for  me." 

"Well !  "  said  Mr.  Boythom,  "I  am  glad  of  it  on  the  whole. 

■  IMta  better  keeping.  I  am  looked  upon,  about  here,  as  a  second 
4|fct  deling  the  lightning.  Ha  ha  ha  ha !  When  I  go  into  our 
MMb  church  on  a  Sunday,  a  considerable  part  of  the  inconsiderable 
ciBgregation  expect  to  see  me  drop  scorched  antl  withered,  on  the 
piranent  under  the  Dedlock  displeasure  Ha  ha  ha  ha  '  I  liave 
^<Dubt  he  is  surpr'sed  th-it  I  don  t  Foi  he  i^,  by  Heaven  '  the 
WAC  self-satisfied,  and  the  shalloweit,  and  the  most  coxcombicnl 
^■d  utterly  brainless  ass  ! ' 

■••iir  coming  to  the  ridge  of  a  hill  wc  Ind  been  ascending  enabled 
AWriend  to  jxiint  out  Chesney  Wold  itwlf  to  us,  and  diverted  his 
kUBition  from  its  master. 

aiK  was  a  picturesque  old  house,  m  i  fine  pirk  ni-hly  wooded. 
MiKtng  the  trees,  and  not  far  fmni  the  residtnci  he  pmnteil  out 
.  j^ipire  of  the  little  ehmch  of  which  he  h^ul   spoken      O,  the 

^JHhttin  woods  over  which  the  light  and  hhidow  travelled  swiftly,  as 

eavenly  wings  were  ^iteepmg  on  benignant  errands  through 

ir ;  the  smooth  green  'slopes,  the  glittering  water,  the 
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g^nleu^^.S^M(Sfefi^**"tao>MJiiuil-iii  dl>  uiaUa^a  in  mjO^.' 
of  the  ii^j^^tigw:^ii^>a^titul  tiie>  looked  Tli«?  ]%ai[y|, 
with  ffahle  and  duROKJl'^^  %iwei,  auii  tmiet  mrt  (hik  tlcsffiaS^ 
mil  broiiJ  terrace  walk,  ^nwSig'S'Ofmg  tiie  Ijaluitrulc"'  ot  «^^ 
*inil  lying  heaped  upon  the  rises, 'tberft was  oiiegieitflii--h(if  io[«b, 
Beemed  scarcely  real  in  ite  li^ht  eal)dity,4S|}cl  iib  tJ^^'^ciene  and 
pejU,eful  hush  that  rei-ted  all  iiound  i^  lt)tit^ld»  .>tpt^  tp  -mCi 
that,  above  all  appeared  the  per^  tdiii^  inflfteBee  n  0kl^etjS^i^ 
house,  garden,  t^'iTa^e  green  slopes  wattr,  nld  oaki^  4^>g|^oU, 
woods  again,  and  fer  away  across  the  openings  in  theprospiil^  to 
the  distance  lying  wide  before  us  with  a  piuple  bloom  upon  it,  ^MA 
seemed  to  be  such  undisturbed  repose.  'jjara 

"When  we  came  into  the  little  village,  and  passed  a  small  inik;!^^. 
the  sign  of  the  Dedlock  Arms  swinging  over  the  road  in  froni|(jJ||i 
Boythom  interchanged  greetings  with  a  yoimg  gentleman  sittii|g|it 
a  bench  outeide  the  inn-door,  who  had  some  fishing- tackle  g^H^; 
beside  him.  ir.  tH 

"  That's  the  housekeeper's  grandson,  Mr.  Eouucewell  by  naa^' 
said  he  ;  "and  he  is  in  love  with  a  pi'etty  girl  up  at  the  QwMt 
Lady  Dedlock  has  taken  a  fancy  to  the  iiretty  girl,  and  Is  goH(4i> 
keep  her  about  her  own  fair  person  —  an  honour  which-  my  JSW^ 
friend  himself  does  not  at  all  appreciate.  However,  he  can't  tMiry 
just  yet,  even  if  his  Rosebud  were  willing ;  so  he  is  fein  to  makflitJM 
best  of  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  comes  here  pretty  often,  |^m 
day  or  two  at  a  time,  to  — fish.     Ha  ha  iia  ha  !  "  ilom 

"  Arc  he  and  the  pretty  girl  engaged,  Mr.  Boytlioni  ? "  mbd 
ALla. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Miss  Clare,"  he  returned,  "  I  think  theyiflWy 
perhaps  understand  each  other ;  but  you  will  see  tliem  soon,  Ij^^ 
say,  and  I  must  learn  from  you  on  such  a  point  —  not  you  ftnH 
me "  -jjtKo 

Ada  blusbctl ,  and  Mr.  Boythom,  trotting  forward  on-'^i^ 
comely  giey  horse,  dismounted  at  his  own  door,  and  stood  nfa^ 
with  extended  arm  and  uncovered  Jiead,  to  welcome  us  iv^b* 
we  arrived  tnjB 

He  hved  in  i  putty  house,  formerly  the  Pai'sonage-hoii.'^',  ^4i 
a  lann  m  front,  a  bright  flower-gai'den  at  the  side,  and  am^ 
stocked  oiehard  and  kitchen-garden  in  the  rear,  enclosed  wi||bjj 
\enerablc  wall  that  had  of  itself  a  ripened  ruddy  look.  BuUin 
deed,  eveiything  about  tJie  place  wore  an  asjwct  of  maturity.jiK 
.ibunflance  The  old  lime-tree  walk  ivas  like  green  cloister^^ 
ier>  shadoHs  of  the  eheny-trees  and  apple-trees  were  heavy j«" 
fnut,  the  gooseberry-bushes  were  so  laden  that  their  hra 
aichet.1  and  rested  on  the  earth,  the  strawberries  and  raspb| 
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grew  in  like  profusion,  anil  the  peackes  basked  by  the  hundred  ou 
the  wall.  Tumbled  about  among  the  spread  nets  and  the  glass 
frnnics  sparkling  and  ivinking  in  the  sun,  there  were  such  heaps  of 
drooping  pods,  and  marrows,  and  cucumbers,  that  every  foot  of 
ground  appeared  a  vegetable  treasury,  while  the  smell  of  sweet 
herbs  ajid  all  kinds  of  wholesome  growth  {to  say  nothing  of  the 
neighbouring  meadows  where  the  hay  was  eanyiug)  made  the 
whole  air  a  great  nosegay.  Such  stillness  and  composure  reigned 
within  the  orderly  precincts  of  the  old  red  wall,  that  even  the 
feathers  hung  in  garlands  to  scare  the  birds  hardly  stirred ;  and 
the  wall  had  such  a  ripening  influence  that  where,  here  and  there 
high  up,  a  disused  nail  and  scrap  of  list  still  clung  to  it,  it  was  easier 
to  fancy  that  they  had  mellowed  with  the  changing  seasons,  than 
that  they  had  rusted  and  decayed  according  to  the  common  iate. 
""  The  house,  though  a  little  disorderly  in  comparison  with  the 
garden,  was  a  real  old  house,  with  settles  in  the  chimney  of  the 
brick-floored  kitchen,  and  great  beams  across  the  ceilings.  On  one 
side  of  it  was  the  terrible  piece  of  ground  in  dispute,  where  Mr. 
Boythom  maintained  a  sentry  in  a  smock-frock,  day  and  night, 
whose  duty  was  supposed  to  be,  in  case  of  agression,  immediately 
to  ring  a  large  bell  hung  up  there  for  the  purpose,  to  unchain  a 
great  bull-dog  established  in  a  kennel  as  his  ally,  and  generally  to 
deal  destruction  on  the  enemy.  Not  content  with  these  precau- 
tions, Mr.  Boythom  ha3  himself  composed  and  posted  there,  on 
painted  boards  to  which  his  name  was  attached  in  lai^  letters, 
the  following  solemn  warnii^  :  "  Beware  of  the  Bull-dog.  He  is 
most  ferocious.  Lawrence  Boythorn."  "The  blunderbuss  is  loaded 
with  slugs.  Lawrence  Boythom."  "Man-traps  and  spring-guns 
are  set  here  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night.  Lawrence  Boy- 
thom." "  Take  notice.  That  any  person  or  persona  audaciously 
presuming  to  trespass  on  this  property,  will  be  punished  with  the 
utmost  severity  of  private  chastisement,  and  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  Lawrence  Boythom."  These  he  showed 
us,  from  the  drawing-room  window,  whUe  his  bird  was  hopping  about 
liis  head  ;  and  he  laughed,  "  Ha  ha  ha  ha !  Ha  lia  ha  ha ! "  to  that 
extent  as  he  pointed  them  out,  that  I  really  thought  lie  would  have 
hurt  himself. 

"  But  this  is  taking  a  good  deal  of  trouble,"  said  Mr.  Skimpolc 
in  his  light  way,  "  when  you  are  not  in  earnest  alter  all !  " 

"  Not  in  eamest ! "  retumed  Mr.  Boythom,  with  unspeakable 
warmth.'  "  Not  in  eamest !  If  I  could  have  hoped  to  train  him, 
I  would  have  bought  a  Lion  instead  of  that  dog,  and  would  have 
turned  him  loose  upon  the  first  intolerable  robber  who  should  dare 
to  make  an  encroachment  on  my  rights.     Let  Sir  Leicester  Dedloek 
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consent  to  come  out  and  decide  this  qaestiuii  by  single  comliat,  and 
I  will  meet  him  with  any  weapon  known  to  mankind  in  any  age  or 
country.     I  am  that  mucli  in  earnest.     Not  more  ! " 

We  arrived  at  his  house  on  a  Saturday.  On  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing we  all  set  forth  to  walk  to  the  little  church  io  the  park.  Enter- 
ing the  park,  ahnost  immediately  by  the  disputed  ground,  we 
pursued  a  pleasant  footpath  winding  among  the  verdant  turf  and 
the  beautiful  trees,  until  it  brought  us  to  the  church-porch. 

The  congregation  was  extremely  small  and  quite  a  rustic  one, 
with  the  exception  of  a-  large  muster  of  servants  from  the  House, 
some  of  whom  were  already  in  their  seats,  while  others  were  yet 
dropping  in.  There  were  some  stately  footmen ;  and  there  was  a 
perfect  picture  of  an  old  coachman,  who  looked  as  if  he  were  the 
official  representative  of  all  the  pomps  and  vanities  that  had  ever 
been  put  into  his  coach.  There  was  a  very  pretty  show  of  young 
women ;  and  above  them,  the  handsome  old  face  and  fine  respon- 
sible portly  figure  of  the  housekeeper,  towered  pre-eminent.  The 
pretty  girl,  of  whom  Mr.  Boythom  had  told  us,  was  close  by  her. 
She  was  so  very  pretty,  that  I  might  have  known  her  by  her  beauty, 
even  if  I  had  not  seen  how  blushingly  conscious  she  was  of  the  eyes 
of  the  young  fisherman,  whom  I  discovered  not  far  off.  One  lace, 
and  not  an  agreeable  one,  though  it  was  handsome,  seemed  mali- 
ciously watchful  of  this  pretty  gh-1,  and  indeed  of  eveiy  one  and 
everything  there.     It  was  a  Frenchwoman's. 

As  the  bell  was  yet  ringing  and  the  great  i>eoplc  were  not  yet 
come,  I  had  leisure  to  glance  over  the  church,  which  smelt  as 
earthy  aa  a  grave,  and  to  think  what  a  shady,  ancient,  solemn  little 
church  it  was.  The  windows,  heavily  shaded  by  trees,  admitted  a 
subdued  light  that  made  the  faces  around  me  pale,  and  darkened 
the  old  brasses  in  the  pavement,  and  the  time  and  damp-worn 
monuments,  and  rendered  the  sunshine  in  the  little  porch,  where  a 
monotonous  ringer  was  working  at  the  bell,  inestimably  bright. 
But  a  stir  in  that  'lirection,  a  gathering  of  reverential  awe  in  the 
rustic  faces,  and  a  blandly-ferocious  assumption  on  the  part  of  Mr, 
Boythom  of  being  resolutely  unconscious  of  somebody's  existence, 
forewarned  me  that  the  great  people  were  come,  and  that  the  service 
was  going  to  begin. 

"  '  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thv  servant,  0  Lord,  for  in  thy 

Shall  I  ever  forget  the  rapid  beating  at  iny  heart,  occasioned  by 
the  look  I  met,  as  I  stood  up  !  Shall  I  ever  torget  the  manner  in 
which  those  handsome  proud  eyes  seemed  to  ipring  out  ot  their 
languor,  and  to  hold  mine !  It  was  only  a  moment  before  I  i^st 
mine  down  —  released  again,   if  I  may  say  so  —  on  my  book  , 
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liut,  I  knew  the  beautiful  tdi,e  yuite  well  in  tbat  --huit  ^[Jite  oi 
time 

And,  very  stiangely,  there  was  something  quickened  within  me, 
associated  with,  the  lonely  days  at  my  godmother  s  ^es,  awaj  even 
to  the  days  when  I  had  stood  on  tiptue  to  dress  myself  at  mj  httle 
glass,  after  dressing  my  doll.  And  this,  although  I  had  never  seen 
this  lady's  face  before  in  all  my  life  —  I  was  quite  sure  of  it  — 
absolutely  certain. 

It  was  easy  to  know  that  the  ceremonious,  gouty,  grey-haired 
gentleman,  the  only  other  occupant  of  the  great  pew,  was  Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock ;  and  that  the  lady  was  Lady  Dedloek.  But 
why  her  fece  should  be,  in  a  confused  way,  like  a  broken  glass  to 
me,  in  which  I  saw  scraps  of  old  remembrances ;  and  why  I  should 
be  so  fluttered  and  troubled  (for  I  was  still),  by  having  casually 
met  her  eyes ;  I  could  not  think. 

I  felt  it  to  be  an  unmeaning  weakness  in  me,  and  I  tried  to  over- 
come it  by  attending  to  the  words  I  heard.  Then,  very  strangely, 
I  seemed  to  hear  them,  not  in  the  reader's  voice,  but  in  the  well- 
remembered  voice  of  my  godmother.  This  made  me  think,  did 
Lady  Dedloek's  fece  accidentally  resemble  my  godmother's?  It 
might  be  that  it  did,  a  little ;  but,  the  expression  was  so  different, 
and  the  stern  decision  which  had  worn  into  my  godmother's  face, 
lite  weather  into  rocks,  was  so  completely  wanting  in  the  tace  be- 
fore me,  that  it  could  not  be  that  resemblance  which  had  struck 
me,  Ifeither  did  I  know  the  loftiness  and  haughtiness  of  Lady 
Dedloek's  lace,  at  all,  in  any  one.  And  yet  / — /,  little  Esther 
Summerson,  the  child  who  lived  a  life  apart,  and  on  whose  birth- 
day there  was  no  rejoicing  —  seemed  to  arise  before  my  own  eyes, 
evoked  out  of  the  past  by  some  power  in  this  fashionable  lady, 
whom  I  not  only  entertained  no  fancy  that  I  had  ever  seen,  but 
whom  I  perfectly  well  knew  I  hatl  never  seen  until  that  hour. 

It  made  me  tremble  so,  to  be  thrown  into  this  unaccountable 
agitation,  that  I  was  conscious  of  being  distressed  even  by  the 
observation  of  the  French  maid,  though  I  knew  she  had  been  look- 
ing watchfiilly  here,  and  there,  and  eveiywhere,  iiora  the  moment 
of  her  coining  into  the  church.  By  degrees,  though  very  slowly,  I 
at  last  overcame  my  strange  emotion.  After  a  long  time,  I  looked 
towards  Lady  Dedlock  again.  It  was  whOe  they  were  preparing  to 
sing,  before  the  sermon.  She  took  no  heed  of  me,  and  the  beating 
at  my  heart  was  gone.  Neither  did  it  revive  for  more  than  a  few- 
moments,  when  she  once  or  twice  afterwards  glanced  at  Ada  or  at 
me  throngh  her  glass. 

The  service  being  concluded,  Sir  Leicester  gave  his  arm  with 
much  taste  and  gallantry  to  Lady  Dedlock  —  though  he  was  obliged 
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to  walk  by  the  help  of  a  thn,k  stick  —  and  escorted  her  out  of 
church  to  the  poiiy  carriage  in  which  they  had  come.  The  servaats 
then  dispersed!,  and  so  did  the  eongregation  :  whom  Sir  Leicester 
bad  contemplated  all  along  (Mr  Skimpole  said  to  JVIr.  Boythom's 
infinite  delight),  as  if  he  weie  a  lonaiderable  landed  proprietor  in 
Heaven. 

"  He  believes  he  is  ! "  said  Mr.  Boythom.  "  He  finnly  believes 
it.  So  did  his  father,  and  his  grandfather,  and  his  great-grand- 
father ! " 

"  Do  you  know,"  pursued  Mr.  Stimpole,  very  unexpectedly  to 
Mr.  Boythom,  "it's  agreeable  to  me  to  see  a  man  of  that  sort." 

"  Is  it ! "  smd  Mr.  Boythom. 

"Say  that  he  wants  to  patronise  me,"  pursued  Mr.  Skimpole. 
"Very  weU !    I  don't  object," 

"/do,"  said  Mr.  Boythom,  with  great  vigour. 

"  Do  you  really ) "  returned  Mr.  Skimpole,  in  his  easy  light  vein. 
"  But,  that's  taking  trouble,  surely.  And  why  should  you  take 
trouble  !  Here  am  I,  content  to  receive  things  childishly,  as  they 
fell  out :  and  I  never  take  trouble !  I  come  down  hero,  for  instance, 
aud  I  find  a  mighty  potentate,  exacting  homage.  Very  well !  I 
say,  '  Mighty  potentate,  here  is  my  homage  !  It's  easier  to  give  it, 
thMi  to  withhold  it.  Here  it  is.  If  you  have  anything  of  an 
agreeable  nature  to  show  me,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  it ;  if  you 
have  anything  of  an  ^reeable  nature  to  ^ve  me,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  accept  it.'  Mighty  potentate  replies  in  effect,  'This  is  a  sensible 
fellow.  I  find  him  accord  with  my  digestion  and  my  bilious  system. 
He  doesn't  impose  upon  me  the  necessity  of  rolling  myself  up  like 
a  hedgehog  with  my  points  outward.  I  expand,  I  open,  I  turn  my 
silver  lining  outward  like  Milton's  cloud,  and  it's  more  agreeable  to 
both  of  us.'    That's  my  view  of  such  things :  speaking  as  a  child ! " 

"But  suppose  you  went  down  somewhere  else  to-morrow,"  said 
Mr.  Boythom,  "  where  there  was  the  opposite  of  that  fellow  —  or 
of  this  fellow.     How  then  ? " 

"How  then!"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  with  an  appearance  of  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  candour.  "Just  the  same,  then  !  I  should 
say,  '  My  esteemed  Boythom '  —  to  make  you  the  personification  of 
our  imaginary  friend  — '  my  esteemed  Boythom,  you  object  to  the 
mighty  potentate  ?  Very  good.  So  do  I.  I  take  it  that  my  busi- 
ness in  the  social  system  is  te  be  agreeable ;  I  take  it  that  every- 
body's business  in  the  social  system  is  to  be  agreeable.  It's  a 
system  of  harmony,  in  short.  Therefore,  if  you  object,  I  object. 
Now,  excellent  Boythom,  let  us  go  to  dinner  1'  " 

"  But  excellent  Boythom  might  say,"  returned  our  host,  swelling 
and  growing  very  red,  "  I'll  be " 
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"  I  understand,"  said  Mr,  Skimpole.     "  Very  likely  he  would."' 

"    if  I  vdll  go  to  dinner ! "  cried  Mr.  Ei^thom,  in  a  violent 

burst,  and  stopping  to  strike  his  stick  upon  the  ground.  "  And  he 
would  probably  add,  '  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  principle,  Mr.  Harold 
Skimpole  "i ' " 

"  To  which  Harold  Skimpole  would  reply,  you  know,"  he  returned 
in  his  gayest  manner,  and  with  his  most  ingenuous  smile,  " '  Upon 
my  life  I  have  not  the  least  idea  !  I  don't  know  what  it  is  you 
call  by  that  name,  or  where  it  is,  or  who  possesses  it.  If  you  possess 
it  and  find  it  comfortable,  I  am  quite  delighted,  and  congratulate 
you  heartily.  But  I  know  nothing  about  it,  1  assure  you ;  for  I 
am  a  mere  child,  and  I  lay  no  claim  to  it,  and  I  don't  want  it  1 ' 
So,  you  see,  esceUent  Boythom  and  I  would  go  to  dinner  after  all ! " 

This  was  one  of  many  little  dialogues  between  them,  which  I  ■ 
always  expected  to  end,  and  which  I  dare  say  would  have  ended 
under  other  circumstances,  in  some  violent  explosion  on  the  part  of 
our  host.  But  he  had  so  high  a  sense  of  his  hospitable  and  respon- 
sible position  as  our  entertainer,  and  my  Guardian  laughed  so  sin- 
cerely at  and  with  Mr.  Skimpole,  as  a  child  who  blew  bubbles  and 
broke  them  all  day  long,  that  matters  never  went  beyond  this  point. 
Mr.  Skimpole,  who  always  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  having  been 
on  delicate  ground,  then  betook  himself  to  beginning  some  sketch 
in  the  park  which  he  never  finished,  or  to  playing  fragments  of  airs 
on  the  piano,  or  to  singing  scraps  of  songs,  or  to  lying  down  on  his 
back  under  a  tree,  and  looking  at  the  sky  —  which  he  couldn't 
help  thinking,  he  said,  was  what  he  was  meant  for ;  it  suited  him 
so  exactly. 

"  Enterprise  and  effort,"  he  would  say  to  \is  (on  his  back),  "  are 
delightfiil  to  me.  I  believe  I  am  tmly  cosmopolitan.  I  have  the 
deepest  sympathy  with  them.  I  lie  in  a  shady  place  like  this,  and 
think  of  adventurous  spirits  going  to  the  North  Pole,  or  penetrating 
to  the  heart  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  with  admiration.  Mercenary 
creatures  ask,  '  AVhat  is  the  use  of  a  man's  going  to  the  Nortli 
Pole  1  What  good  does  it  do  ? '  I  can't  say ;  but,  for  anything  I 
can.  say,  he  may  go  for  the  purpose  ^  though  he  don't  know  it — 
of  employing  my  thoughts  as  I  lie  here.  Take  an  extreme  case. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Slaves  on  American  plantations.  I  Aare  say 
they  are  worked  hard,  I  dare  say  they  don't  altogether  like  it,  I 
dare  say  theirs  is  an  unpleasant  experience  on  tJie  whole ;  but,  tbey 
people  the  landscape  for  me,  they  ^ve  it  a  poetiy  for  me,  and  per- 
haps that  is  one  of  the  pleasanter  objects  of  their  existence.  I  am 
very  sensible  of  it^  if  it  be,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  were  ! " 

I  always  wondered  on  these  occasions  whether  he  ever  thought  of 
Mrs.  Skimpole  and  the  children,  and  in  what  point  of  view  they 
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presentetl  themselves  to  liis  cosmopolitan  mind.     So  far  as  I  could 
understand,  they  rarely  presented  themselves  at  all. 

The  week  had  gone  round  to  the  Satimlay  following  that  beating 
of  my  heart  in  the  churcb ;  and  every  day  had  been  so  bright  and 
blue,  that  to  ramble  in  the  woods,  and  to  eee  the  light  striking  down 
among  the  transparent  leaves,  and  sparkling  in  the  beautiful  inter- 
lacings  of  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  while  the  birds  poured  out  their  ' 
songs,  and  the  air  was  drowsy  with  the  hum  of  insects,  liad  been 
most  deiightflil.  We  had  one  favourite  spot,  deep  in  moss  and  last 
year's  leaves,  where  there  were  some  felled  trees  from  which  the 
bark  was  all  stripi>ed  off.  Seated  among  these,  we  looked  through 
a  green  vista  supported  by  thousands  of  natural  columns,  the  whit- 
ened stems  of  trees,  upon  a  distant  prospect  made  so  radiant  by  ite 
contrast  with  the  shade  in  which  we  sat,  and  made  so  precious  by 
the  arched  per8x)ective  through  which  we  saw  it,  that  it  was  like  a 
glimpse  of  the  better  land.  Upon  the  Saturday  we  sat  here,  Mr. 
Jaradyce,  Ada,  and  I,  until  we  heard  thunder  muttering  in  the 
distance,  and  felt  tlie  large  rain-drops  rattle  through  the  leaves. 

The  weather  had  been  aJl  the  week  extremely  sultiy ;  but,  the 
storm  broke  so  suddenly  —  upon  us,  at  least,  in  that  sheltered  spot 
—  that  before  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  wood,  the  thunder 
and  lightning  were  frequent,  and  the  rain  came  plunging  through 
the  leaves,  as  if  every  drop  were  a  great  leaden  bead.  As  it  was 
not  a  time  for  standing  among  trees,  we  ran  out  of  the  wood,  and 
up  and  down  the  moss-grown  steps  which  crossed  the  plantation- 
fence  like  two  broad-staved  ladders  placed  back  to  back,  and  made 
for  a  keeper's  lodge  which  was  close  at  hand.  We  had  often 
noticed  the  dark  beauty  of  this  lodge  standing  in  a  deep  twilight  of 
ti'ees,  and  how  the  ivy  clustered  over  it,  and  how  there  was  a  steep 
hoUow  near,  where  we  bad  once  seen  the  keeper's  dog  dive  down 
into  the  fern  as  if  it  were  water. 

The  lodge  was  so  dark  within,  now  the  sky  was  overcast^  that 
we  only  clearly  saw  the  man  who  came  to  the  door  when  wc  took 
shelter  there,  and  put  two  chairs  for  Ada  and  me.  The  lattice- 
windows  were  all  thrown  open,  and  we  sat,  just  within  the  door- 
way, watching  the  storm.  It  was  grand  to  see  how  the  wind 
awoke,  and  bent  the  trees,  and  drove  the  rain  before  it  like  a  cloud 
of  smoke ;  and  to  hear  the  solemn  thunder,  and  to  see  the  lightning ; 
and,  while  thinking  with  awe  of  the  tremendous  powers  by  which 
our  little  lives  are  encompassed,  to  consider  how  beneficent  they 
are,  and  how  upon  the  smallest  flower  and  leaf  there  was  already  a 
freshness  poured  from  all  this  seeming  rage,  which  seemed  to  make 
creation  new  again. 

"  Is  it  not  dangerous  to  sit  in  so  exjcsed  a  place  1 " 
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"  0  no,  Esther  dear  !  "  said  Ada,  quietly. 

Ada  said  it  to  me ;  but  /  had  not  spoken. 

The  beating  at  my  heart  came  back  again,  I  had  never  heard 
the  voice,  as  I  had  never  seen  the  face,  hut  it  atfected  me  hi  the 
same  strange  way.  Again,  in  a  moment,  there  arose  before  my 
mind  innumerable  pictures  of  myself. 

Lady  Dedlock  had  taken  shelter  in  the  lodge,  before  our  arrival 
there,  and  had  come  out  of  the  gloom  within.  She  stood  behind 
my  cbmr,  with  her  hand  upon  it.  I  saw  her  with  her  hand  close 
to  my  shoulder,  when  I  turned  my  head. 

"  I  have  frightened  you  ? "  she  said. 

No.     It  was  not  fright.     Why  should  1  be  frightened  ! 

"  I  believe,"  said  Lady  Dedlock  to  my  Guardian,  "  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Jamdyce." 

"  Your  remembrance  Joes  me  more  honour  than  I  had  supposed 
it  would.  Lady  Dedlock,"  he  returned. 

"  I  recognised  you  in  church  on  Sunday.  1  am  sorry  that  any 
local  disputes  of  Sir  Leicester's  —  they  arc  not  of  his  seeking,  how- 
ever, I  believe  —  should  render  it  a  matter  of  some  absurd  difficulty 
to  show  you  auy  attention  here." 

"  I  am  aware  of  the  circumstances,"  returned  my  Guardian  with 
a  smile,  "  and  am  sufficiently  obliged." 

She  had  ^ven  him  her  hand,  in  an  indifferent  way  that  seemed 
habitual  to  her,  and  spoke  in  a  correspondingly  indiiferent  manner, 
though  in  a  very  pleasant  voice.  She  was  as  graceful  as  she  was 
beautiful ;  perfectly  self-possessed ;  and  had  the  air,  I  thought,  of 
being  able  to  attract  and  interest  any  one,  if  she  had  thought  it 
worth  her  while.  The  keeper  had  brought  her  a  chair,  on  which 
she  sat,  in  the  middle  of  the  porch  between  \is. 

"  Is  the  young  gentleman  disposed  of,  whom  you  wrote  to  Sir 
Leicester  about,  and  whose  wishes  Sir  Leicester  was  sorry  not  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  advance  in  any  way?"  she  said,  over  her 
shoulder,  to  ray  Guardian. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  he. 

She  seemed  to  respect  him,  and  even  to  wish  to  conciliate  hira. 
There  vras  something  very  winning  in  her  haughty  manner ;  and  it 
became  more  femiliar  —  I  was  going  to  say  more  easy,  but  that 
could  hardly  be  —  as  she  spoke  to  him  over  her  shoulder. 

"  I  presume  this  is  your  other  ward,  Miss  Clare  )" 

He  presented  Ada,  in  form. 

"  You  will  lose  the  disinterested  part  of  your  Don  Quixote  char- 
acter," said  Lady  Dedlock  to  Mr.  Jamdyce,  over  her  shoulder 
again,  "  if  you  only  redress  the  wi'ongs  of  beauty  like  this.  But 
present  me,"  and  she  turned  fiill  upon  me,  "  to  this  young  lady 
too  I " 
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"  Miss  Summerson  really  is  my  ward,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce.  "  I 
am  responsible  to  no  Lord  ChanMllor  in  her  case." 

"  Has  Miss  Summerson  lost  both  her  parents  1 "  said  my  Lady. 

"  Yes," 

"  She  is  very  fortunate  in  her  guardian." 

Lady  Dedlock  1  oked  at  me  and  I  looke  I  at  her  and  said  I  was 
indeed.  All  at  once  she  tume  1  trim  me  with  i  hasty  air,  almost 
expressive  of  disrleasure  or  Uisl  ke  an  1  sp  ke  t  him  over  her 
shoulder  agam 

"Ages  have  passed  ^m  <■  wl  w  le  m  the  lahit  of  meeting,  Mr. 
Jarndyce." 

"  A  long  time  \t  leist  I  thought  it  was  i  kng  time,  until  I 
saw  you  last  Sundaj     !  e  returned 

"  What  Even  you  are  a  owrtier  or  think  it  i 
become  one  t  me  si  e  said  with  som  d  sdain 
achieved  that    eputation  I  suppo'ic 

"  You  ha\  e  achieved  so  much  Lady  Dedlotk  aid  my  Gfuar- 
diaa,  "  that  you  pay  home  htfcle  penfjty  I  dare  say  But  none 
to  me." 

"  So  much       she  repeated,  slightly  hughing         \  ts ! " 

With  her  au  ot  ^upenonty  and  power  and  fascination,  and  I 
know  not  whit  she  seemed  to  regard  4.da  an  1  me  is  little  more 
than  children  So  as  «1  e  sh^htly  laughed  dud  ifterwards  sat 
looking  at  the  ram  she  was  as  self  p  ssessed  and  as  hee  to  occupy 
herself  with  her  own  thoughts  as  it  she  ha  1  been  alont 

"I  think  you  kneft  my  sister  when  we  were  abr  ad  together, 
better  than  you  knew  me  1     she  said,  looking  at  him  again, 

"  Yes,  we  happened  to  meet  oftener,"  he  returned. 

"We  went  our  several  ways,"  said  Lady  Dedlock,  "and  had 
little  in  common  even  before  we  agreed  to  differ.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  I  suppose,  but  it  could  not  be  helped." 

Lady  Dedlock  again  sat  looking  at  the  rain.  The  storm  soon 
began  to  pass  upon  its  way.  The  shower  greatly  abated,  the 
lightning  ceased,  the  thunder  rolled  among  the  distant  hills,  and 
the  sun  began  to  glisten  on  the  wet  leaves  and  the  falling  rain. 
As  we  sat  there,  silently,  we  saw  a  little  pony  phaeton  coming 
towards  us  at  a  merry  pace, 

"The  messenger  is  coming  back,  my  Lady,"  said  the  keeper, 
"  with  the  carriage." 

As  it  drove  up,  we  saw  that  there  were  two  people  inside.  There 
alighted  ft-om  it,  with  some  cloaks  and  wrappers,  first  the  French- 
woman whom  I  had  seen  in  church,  and  secondly  the  pretty  girl ; 
the  Frenchwoman,  with  a  defiant  confidence ;  the  pretty  girl,  con- 
fused and  hesitating. 
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'■  What  now  1 "  said  Lady  Deblock.     ■'  Two !  " 

"  I  am  your  maid,  my  Lady,  at  the  preaeEt,"  said  the  French- 
woman.    "  The  message  wajs  for  the  attendant." 

"  I  was  afrdd  you  might  mean  me,  my  Lady,"  said  the  pretty 
girl, 

"I  did  mean  you,  child,"  replied  her  mbtress,  calmly,  "Put 
that  shawl  on  me," 

She  slightly  stooped  her  shoulders  to  receive  it,  and  the  pretty 
^rl  lightly  dropped  it  in  ite  place.  The  Frenchwoman  stood  un- 
noticed, looking  on  with  her  Hps  very  tightly  set. 

"  I  am  aorry,"  said  Lady  Dedlock  to  Mr.  Jamdyce,  "  that  we 
are  not  likely  to  renew  our  fonner  acquaintance.  You  will  allow 
me  to  send  the  carriage  back  for  your  two  wards.  It  shall  be  here 
directly." 

But,  as  he  would  on  no  account  accept  this  offer,  she  took  a 
graceful  leave  of  Ada  —  none  of  me  —  and  put  her  hand  upon  his 
proffered  arm,  and  got  into  the  carriage ;  which  was  a  little,  low, 
park  carriage,  with  a  hood. 

"  Oome  in,  child,"  she  said  to  the  pretty  girl,  "  I  shall  want  you, 
Go  on  I " 

The  carriage  rolled  away ;  and  the  Frenchwoman,  with  the 
wrappers  she  had  hrougjit  hailing  over  her  arm,  remained  stand- 
ing where  she  had  alighted. 

I  suppose  there  is  nothing  Pride  can  so  tittle  bear  with,  as  Pride 
itself,  and  that  she  was  pimished  for  her  imperious  manner.  Her 
retaliation  was  the  most  singukr  I  could  have  ima^ned.  She 
remained  perfectly  still  until  the  carriage  had  turned  into  the 
drive,  and  then,  without  the  least  discomposure  of  countenance, 
slipped  off  her  shoes,  left  them  on  the  ground,  and  walked  delib- 
CTately  in  the  same  direction,   through  the  wettest  of  the  wet 

"Is  that  young  woman  mad?"  said  my  Guardian. 

"  0  no,  sir ! "  said  the  keeper,  who,  with  his  wife,  was  looking 
aftei'  her.  "  Hortense  is  not  one  of  that  sort.  She  has  aa  good  a 
head-piece  as  the  best.  But  she's  mortal  high  and  passionate  — 
powerful  high  and  passionate ;  and  what  with  having  notice  to 
leave,  and  having  others  put  alwve  her,  she  don't  take  kindly 
to  it." 

"But  why  should  she  walk,  shoeless,  through  aU  that  water?" 
said  my  Guardian. 

"  WTiy,  indeed,  sir,  unless  it  is  to  cool  her  down !  "  said  the  man. 

"  Or  unless  she  fancies  it's  blood,"  said  the  woman.  "  She'd 
as  soon  walk  through  that  aa  anything  else,  I  think,  when  lier 
own's  up ! " 
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We  passecl  not  iar  froiii  the  House,  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 
Peaceful  as  it  had  looked  when  we  first  saw  it,  it  looked  even  more 
so  now,  with  a  diamond  spray  glittering  all  about  it,  a  light  wind 
blowing,  the  birds  no  longer  hushed  but  singing  strongly,  every- 
thing refreshed  liy  the  late  rain,  and  the  little  carriage  shining  at 
the  doorway  like  a  iairy  carriage  made  of  silver.  Still,  very  stead- 
fastly and  quietly  walking  towards  it,  a  peaceful  figure  too  in  the 
landscape,  went  Mademoiselle  Hortense,  shoeless,  through  the  wet 
grass. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


It  is  the  long  vacation  in  the  regions  of  Chancery  Lane.  The 
good  ships  Law  and  Equity,  tliose  teak-built,  copper-bottomed, 
iron-fastened,  brazen-faced,  and  not  by  any  means  fast-sailing  OUp- 
pers,  are  laid  up  in  ordinary.  The  Flying  Dutchman,  with  a  crew 
of  ghostly  clients  imploring  all  whom  they  may  encounter  to  peruse 
their  papers,  has  drifted,  for  the  time  being,  Heaven  knows  wherOi. 
The  Courts  are  all  shut  up ;  the  public  offices  lie  in  a  hot  sleep ; 
Westminster  Hall  itself  is  a  shady  solitude  where  nightingales 
might  sing,  and  a  tenderer  class  of  suitors  than  is  usually  found 
there,  walk. 

The  Temple,  Chancery  Lane,  Seijeanl«'  Inn,  and  Lincoln's  Inn 
even  unto  the  Fields,  are  like  tidal  harbours  at  low  water ;  where 
stranded  proceedings,  offices  at  anchor,  idle  clerks  lounging  on  lop- 
sided stools  that  will  not  recover  their  perpendicular  until  the  cur- 
rent of  Term  sets  in,  lie  high  and  dry  upon  the  ooze  of  the  long 
vacation.  Outer  doors  of  chambers  are  shut  up  by  the  score,  mes- 
sages and  parcels  are  to  be  left  at  the  Porter's  Lodge  by  the  bushel. 
A  crop  of  grass  would  grow  in  the  chinks  of  the  stone  pavement 
outside  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  but  that  the  ticket-porters,  who  have 
nothing  to  do  beyond  sitting  in  the  shade  there,  with  their  white 
aprons  over  their  heads  to  keep  the  flies  off,  grub  it  up  and  eat  it 
thoughtliilly. 

There  is  only  one  Judge  in  town.  Even  he  only  comes  twice 
a  week  to  sit  in  chambers.  If  the  country  folks  of  those  assize 
towns  on  his  circuit  could  only  see  him  now !  No  full-bottomed  wig, 
no  red  petticoats,  no  fur,  no  javelin-men,  no  white  wanda.  Merely 
a  close-shaved  gentleman  in  white  trousers  and  a  white  hat,  with 
sea-bronze  on  the  judicial  countenance,  and  a  strip  of  bark  peeled 
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by  the  aolar  rays  from  the  judicial  nose,  who  calls  in  at  the  shell- 
fish shop  as  he  comes  along,  and  drinks  iced  ginger-beer ! 

The  bar  of  England  is  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
How  England  can  get  on  through  four  long  summer  months  with- 
out its  bar  —  which  is  its  acknowledged  refiige  in  adversity,  and 
its  on^  le^timate  triumph  in  prosperity  —  ia  beside  the  question ; 
assuredly  that  shield  and  buckler  of  Britannia  are  not  in  present 
wear.  The  learned  gentleman  who  is  always  so  tremendously 
indignant  at  the  unprecedented  outrage  committed  on  the  feelings 
of  his  client  by  the  opposite  party,  that  he  ncTer  seems  likely  to 
recover  it,  ia  doing  infinitely  better  than  might  be  expected,  in 
Switzerland.  The  learned  gentleman  who  does  the  withering  busi- 
ness, and  who  blights  all  opponents  with  his  gloomy  sarcasm,  is  as 
merry  as  a  grig  at  a  French  watering-place.  The  learned  gentleman 
who  weeps  by  the  pint  on  the  smallest  provocation,  haa  not  shed  a 
tear  these  six  weeks.  The  very  learned  gentleman  who  lias  cooled 
the  natural  heat  of  his  gingery  complexion  in  pools  and  fountains 
of  law,  until  he  has  become  great  in  knotty  arguments  fbr  Term- 
time,  when  he  poses  the  drowsy  Bench  with  legal  "chaffi"  inexpli- 
cable to  the  uninitiated  and  to  most  of  the  initiated  too,  is  roaming, 
with  a  characteristic  delight  in  aridity  and  dust,  about  Constanti- 
nople. Other  dispersed  fragments  of  the  same  great  Palladium 
are  to  be  found  on  the  canals  of  Venice,  at  the  second  cataract  of 
the  Nile,  in  the  baths  of  Germany,  and  sprinkled  on  the  sea-sand 
all  over  the  English  coast.  Scarcely  one  ia  to  be  encountered  in 
the  deserted  region  of  Chancery  Lane.  If  such  a  lonely  member 
of  the  bar  do  flit  across  the  waste,  and  come  upon  a  prowling 
suitor  who  ia  unable  to  leave  off  haunting  the  scenes  of  his  anxiety, 
_  they  frighten  one  another,  and  retreat  into  opposite  shades. 

It  is  the  hottest  long  vacation  known  for  many  years.  All  the 
young  clerks  are  madly  in  love,  and,  according  to  their  various 
degrees,  pine  for  bliss  with  the  belov«3  object,  at  Margate,  Rams- 
gate,  or  Gravesend.  AI!  the  middle-aged  clerks  think  their  femilies 
too  large.  All  the  unowned  dogs  who  stray  into  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  pant  about  staircases  and  other  dry  places,  seeking  water,  give 
short  howls  of  a^ravation.  All  the  blind  men's  dogs  in  the  streets 
draw  their  masters  against  pumps,  or  trip  them  over  buckets.  A 
shop  with  a  sun-blind,  and  a  watered  pavement,  and  a  bowl  of 
gold  and  silver  fish  in  the  window,  is  a  sanctiiaiy.  Temple  Bar 
gets  ao  hot,  that  it  is,  to  the  adjacent  Strand  and  Fleet  Street, 
.  what  a  heater  ia  in  an  urn,  and  keeps  them  simmering  all  night. 

There  are  offices  about  the  Inns  of  Court  in  which  a  man  might 
be  cool,  if  any  coolness  were  worth  purohaaing  at  such  a  price  in 
dulness ;  but,  the  little  thoroughfares  immediately  outside  those 
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retirements  seem  to  blaze.  In  Mr.  Krook's  court,  it  ia  so  hot  that 
the  people  turn  their  bouses  inside  out,  and  sit  in  chairs  upon  the 
pavement  —  Mr.  Krook  included,  who  there  pursues  his  studies, 
with  his  cat  (who  never  ia  too  hot)  by  his  side.  The  Sol's  Arms 
has  discontinued  the  harmonic  meetings  for  the  season,  and  Little 
Swills  ia  engaged  at  the  Pastoral  Gardens  down  the  river,  where 
he  comes  out  in  quite  an  innocent  manner,  and  sings  comic  ditties 
of  a  juvenile  complexion,  calculated  (as  the  bill  says)  not  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  the  most  fastidious  mind. 

Over  all  the  legal  neighbourhood,  there  hangs,  like  some  great 
veil  of  rust,  or  gigantic  cobweb,  the  idleness  and  pensiveness  of  the 
long  vacation.  Mr.  Snagsby,  law-stationer  of  Cook's  Court,  Cursitor 
Street,  is  sensible  of  the  iirBoenee ;  not  only  in  his  mind  as  a  sym- 
pathetic and  contemplative  man,  but  also  in  his  business  as  a  law- 
stationer  aforesaid.  He  has  more  leisure  for  musing  in  Staple  Inn 
and  in  the  Rolls  Yard,  during  the  long  vacation,  than  at  other 
seasons;  and  he  says  to  the  two  'prentices,  what  a  thing  it  is  in 
such  hot  weather  to  think  that  you  live  in  an  island,  with  the  sea 
a  rolling  and  a  bowling  right  round  you. 

Guster  is  busy  in  the  little  drawing-room,  on  this  present  after- 
noon in  the  long  vacation,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snagsby  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  receive  company.  The  expected  guests  are  rather 
select  than  nnmeroua,  being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chadband,  and  no  more. 
From  Mr.  Chadband's  being  much  given  to  describe  himself,  both 
verbally  and  in  writing,  as  a  vessel,  he  is  occasionally  mistaken  by 
strangers  for  a  gentleman  connected  mth  navigation ;  but,  he  is, 
as  he  expresses  it,  "in  the  ministry."  Mr.  Chadband  is  attached 
to  no  particular  denomination ;  and  is  considered  by  his  persecutors 
to  have  nothing  so  very  remarkable  to  say  on  the  greatest  of  sub- 
jects as  to  render  his  volunteering,  on  his  own  account,  at  all 
incumbent  on  his  conscience ;  but,  he  has  his  followers,  and  Mrs. 
Snagsby  is  of  the  number.  Mrs.  Snagsby  has  but  recently  taken 
a  passage  upward  by  the  vessel,  Chadband ;  and  her  attention  was 
attracted  to  that  Bark  A  1,  when  she  was  something  flushed  by 
the  hot  weather. 

"  My  little  woman,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby  to  the  sparrows  in  Staple 
Inn,  "  likes  to  have  her  religion  rather  sharp,  you  see  !  " 

So,  Guster,  much  impressed  by  r^arding  herself  for  the  time  as 
the  handmaid  of  Chadband,  whom  she  knows  to  be  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  holding  forth  for  four  hours  at  a  streteh,  prepares  the 
little  drawing-room  for  tea.  All  the  furniture  is  shaken  and  dusted, 
the  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snagsby  are  touched  up  with  a  wet 
cloth,  the  best  tea-service  is  set  forth,  and  there  is  excellent  pro- 
vision made  of  dainty  new  bread,  crusty  twists,  cool  fresh  butter, 
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thin  slices  of  ham,  tongue  and  tierniaii  sausage,  aiul  delicate  little 
rows  of  anchovies  nestling  in  parsley;  not  to  mention  new-Iaiil 
eggH,  to  be  brought  up  warm  in  a  napkin,  and  hot  buttered  toast. 
For,  Ohadband  is  rather  a  consuming  vessel  —  the  persecutors  say 
a  gorging  vessel;  and  can  wield  such  weapons  of  the  flesh  as  a 
knife  and  fork,  remarkably  well. 

Mr.  Snagsby  in  his  best  coat,  looking  at  all  the  preparations 
when  they  are  completed,  and  coughing  his  cough  of  deference 
behind  his  hand,  says  to  Mrs.  Snagsby,  "At  what  time  did  you 
expect  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chadband,  my  love  ? " 

"  At  six,"  says  Mrs.  Snagsby. 

Mr.  Snagsby  observes  in  a  mild  an(!  casual  way,  that  "  it's  gone 
that." 

"  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  begin  without  them,"  is  Mrs.  Snagsby's 
reproachful  remark. 

Mr.  Snagsby  does  look  as  if  he  would  like  it  very  much,  but  he 
says,  with  his  eough  of  mildness,  "No,  my  dear,  no.  I  merely 
named  the  time." 

"  What's  time,"  says  Mrs.  Snagsby,  "  to  eteniity  ? " 

"Very  true,  my  dear,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby.  "  Only  when  a  per- 
son lays  in  victuals  for  tea,  a  person  does  it  with  a  view  —  perhaps 
—  more  to  time.  And  when  a  time  is  named  for  having  tea,  it's 
better  to  come  up  to  it." 

"  To  come  up  to  it ! "  Mrs.  Snagsby  repeats  with  severity. 
"  Up  to  it !     As  if  Mr.  Chadband  was  a  fighter !  " 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby. 

Here,  Guster,  who  has  been  looking  out  of  the  bed-room  win- 
dow, comes  rustling  and  scratching  down  the  little  staircase  like  a 
popular  ghost,  and,  falling  flushed  into  the  drawing-room,  announces 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chadband  have  appeared  in  the  court.  The 
bell  at  the  inner  door  in  the  passage  immediately  thereafter  tin- 
kling, she  is  admonished  h^  Mrs.  Snagsby,  on  pain  of  instant 
reconsignment  to  her  patron  saint,  not  to  omit  the  ceremony  of 
announcement.  Much  discomposed  in  her  nerves  (which  were 
previously  in  the  best  order)  by  this  threat,  she  so  fearfiiUy  muti- 
lates that  point  of  state  as  to  announce  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oheeseraing, 
least  which,  Imeantersay  whatsemame ! "  and  retires  consdenee- 
atricken  from  the  presence. 

Mr.  Chadband  b  a  large  yellow  man,  with  a  fat  smile,  and  a 
general  appearance  of  having  a  good  deal  of  train  oil  in  his  system. 
Mrs.  Chadband  is  a  stem,  severe-looking,  silent  woman.  Mr. 
Chadband  moves  softly  and  cumbrously,  not  unlike  a  bear  who  has 
been  taught  to  walk  upright.  He  is  very  much  embarrassed  about 
the  arms,  as  if  they  were  inconvenient  to  him,  and  he  wanted  to 
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grovel ;  is  very  tniicli  in  a  perspiration  about  the  head ;  and  never 
speaks  without  first  putting  up  his  great  hand,  as  delivering  a 
token  to  his  hearers  that  he  ia  goii^  to  edify  them. 

"My  friends,"  says  Mr.  Chadband,  "Peace  be  on  this  house! 
On  the  master  thereof,  on  the  mistress  thereof,  on  the  young 
maidens,  and  on  the  young  men  I  My  friends,  why  do  I  wish  for 
peace?  What  ia  peace!  Is  it  war?  No.  Is  it  strife!  No.  Is 
it  lovely,  and  gentle,  and  beautifiil,  and  pleasant,  and  serene,  and 
joyfiil  t  0  yes !  Therefore,  my  friends,  I  wish  for  peace,  upon 
you  and  upon  yours." 

In  consequence  of  Mrs.  Snagsby  looking  deeply  edified,  Mr. 
Snagsby  thinks  it  expedient  on  the  whole  to  say  Amen,  ivhich  is 
well  received. 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  proceeds  Mr.  Chadband,  "  since  I  am  upon 
this  theme  —  " 

Ouster  presents  herself.  Mrs.  Snagsfay,  in  a  apectral  bass  voice, 
and  without  removing  her  eyes  from  Chadband,  says,  with  di'ead 
distinctness,  "Go  away!" 

"Now,  my  friends,"  says  Chadband,  "since  I  am  upon  this 
theme,  and  in  my  lowly  path  improving  it " 

Guster  is  heani  unaccountably  to  murmur,  "  one  thousing  seven 
hunderd  and  eighty-two."  The  spectral  voice  repeats  more  solemnly, 
"  Go  away ! " 

"Now,  my  friends,"  says  Mr.  Chadband,  "we  will  inqmre  in  a 
spirit  of  love  —  " 

Still  Gu3t«r  reit«rates  "  one  thousing  seven  hunderd  and  eighty- 
Mr.  Chadband,  pausing  with  the  resignation  of  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  be  persecuted,  and  languidly  folding  up  his  chin  into  his 
iat  smile,  says,  "  Let  us  hear  the  maiden !     Speak,  maiden ! " 

"  One  thousing  seven  hunderd  and  eighty-two,  if  you  please,  sir. 
Which  he  wish  to  know  what  the  shilling  ware  for,"  says  Guster, 


"  For  1 "  returns  Mrs.  Chadband.     "  For  his  fare  !  " 

Guster  replied  that  "he  insistea  on  one  and  eightpence,  or  on 
sumnionsizzing  the  party."  Mrs.  Snagsby  and  Mis.  Chadband  are 
proceeding  to  grow  shrill  in  indignation,  when  Mr.  Chadband  quiets 
the  tumult  1^  hfting  up  his  hand. 

"My  frienda,"says  he,  "I  remember  a  duty  unfulfilled  yester- 
day. It  is  right  that  I  should  be  chastened  in  some  penalty.  I 
ought  not  to  murmur.     Raehael,  pay  the  eightpence ! " 

While  Mrs.  Snagsby,  drawing  her  breath,  looks  hard  at  Mr. 
Snagsby,  as  who  should  say,  "  You  hear  this  Apostle  ! "  and  while 
Mr.  Chadband  glows  with  humility  and  train  oil,  Mrs,  Chadband 
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pays  the  money.  It  is  Mr.  Chadbaiid's  habit  — it  is  tlie  head  and 
front  of  his  pretensions  indeed  —  to  keep  this  sort  of  debtor  and 
creditor  account  in  the  smaLest  items,  and  to  post  it  publicly  on 
the  most  tdvid  occasions. 

"  My  friends,"  says  Chadband,  "  eightpence  is  not  much ;  it 
might  justly  have  been  one  and  fourpence ;  it  might  justly  have 
been  half-a-crown.    Olet  ut.bej^jtul,jo\fuli    0  let  us  be  joyful 

With  which  remark,  which  appears  from  its  sound  tj  be  au 
extract  in  verse,  Mr.  Chadband  stalks  to  the  tible  and  l»elore 
taking  a  chair,  lifts  up  his  tdmmit  ry  han  I 

"My  friendis,"  says  he,  •  whit  is  this  ^\liiLh  we  now  behold  as 
being  spread  before  us?  Refreshment  Do  we  need  refreshment 
then,  my  friends?  We  do  And  why  do  wt  need  reire  hment 
my  friends  t  Because  we  are  but  mortal  because  we  are  but  im 
ful,  because  we  are  but  of  the  earth,  hei'iuse  we  are  not  of  the  iir 
Can  we  fly,  my  friends  ?  We  cannot  W  h\  ciu  w  e  not  flj  my 
friends  ?  " 

Mr.  Snagsby,  presuming  on  the  success  of  his  last  point,  vent- 
ures to  observe  in  a  cheerful  and  rather  knowing  tone,  "No 
wings."     But,  is  immediately  frowned  down  by  Mrs.  Snagsby. 

"I  say,  my  friends,"  pursues  Mr.  Chadband,  utterly  rq'ecting 
and  obliterating  Mr.  Snagsby's  su^estion,  "why  can  we  not  fly? 
Is  it  because  we  are  calculated  to  walk  1  It  is.  Could  we  walk, 
my  fiiends,  without  strength  1  We  could  not.  What  should  we 
do  without  strength,  my  friends  ?  Our  legs  would  refuse  to  bear 
us,  our  knees  would  double  up,  om'  ankles  would  turn  over,  and 
we  should  come  to  the  ground.  Then  from  whence,  my  friends,  in 
a  human  point  of  view,  do  we  derive  the  strength  that  is  necessaiy 
to  our  limbs?  Is  it,"  says  Chadband,  glancing  over  the  table, 
"  from  bread  in  various  forms,  from  butter  which  is  churned  from 
the  milk  which  is  yielded  iintoe  us  by  the  cow,  from  the  eggs 
which  are  laid  hy  the  fowl,  from  ham,  from  tongue,  from  sausage, 
and  irom  such  like?  It  is.  Then  let  us  partake  of  the  good 
things  which  are  set  before  us  !  " 

The  persecutors  denied  that  there  was  any  particular  gift  in 
Mr.  Chadband's  piling  verbose  flights  of  stairs,  one  upon  another, 
after  this  fashion.  But  this  can  only  be  received  as  a  proof  of 
their  determination  to  persecute  'dnre  it  must  be  within  everybody's 
experience,  that  the  Chadband  style  of  oratory  is  widely  received 
and  much  admired. 

Mr.  Chadband,  however  hanng  concluded  foi  the  present  siti 
down  at  Mrs.  Snagsby's  table  and  lays  ab<ut  him  prxhgiiusly 
The  convereion  of  nutriment  of  any  sort  into  oil  of  tht  qualit'\ 
already  mentioned,  appears  to  be  a  process  co  inseparable  from  thi 
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constitution  of  this  exemplary  vessel,  that  in  beginning  to  eat  and 
drink,  lie  may  be  described  as  always  becoming  a  kind  of  consider- 
able Oil  Mills,  or  other  large  fectoiy  for  tie  production  of  that 
article  on  a  wholesale  scale.  On  the  present  evening  of  the  long 
vacation,  in  Cook's  Court,  Oursittir  Street,  he  does  such  a  powerful 
stroke  of  business,  that  the  warehouse  appears  to  be  quite  full  when 
the  works  cease. 

At  this  period  of  the  entertainment,  Ouster,  who  has  never 
recovered  her  first  f^lure,  but  has  neglected  no  possible  or  impos- 
sible means  of  bringing  the  establishment  and  herself  into  contempt 
—  among  which  may  be  briefly  enumerated  her  unexpectedly  per- 
forming clashing  military  music  on  Mr.  Ohadband's  head  with 
plates,  and  afterwards  crowning  that  gentleman  with'  muffins  — 
at  this  period  of  the  entertainment,  Guster  whispers  Mr.  Snagsby 
that  he  is  wanted. 

"And  being  wanted  in  the  —  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon 
it  —  in  the  shop!"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  rising,  "perhaps  this  good 
company  will  excuse  me  for  half  a  minute." 

Mr.  Snagsby  descends,  and  finds  the  two  'prentices  intently  con- 
templating a  police  constable,  who  holds  a  ragged  boy  by  the  arm. 

"Why,  bless  my  heart,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  "what's  the  matter  1" 

"  This  boy,"  says  the  constable,  "  although  he's  repeatedly  told 
to,  won't  move  on  —  " 

"I'm  always  a  moving  on,  sn,"  cries  the  boy,  wiping  away  his 
grimy  tears  with  his  arm.  "  I've  always  been  a  moving  and  a  mov- 
ing on,  ever  since  I  was  bom.  Where  can  I  possible  move  to,  sir, 
more  nor  I  do  move ! " 

"He  won't  move  on,"  says  the  constable,  calmly,  with  a  slight 
professional  bitch  of  his  neck  involving  its  better  settlement  in  his 
stiff  stock, ."  although  he  has  been  repeatedly  cautioned,  and  there- 
fore I  am  obliged  to  take  him  into  custody.  He's  as  obstinate  a 
young  gonoph  as  I  know.     He  won't  move  on." 

"0  my  eye!  Where  can  I  move  to!"  cries  the  boy,  clutching 
quite  desperately  at  his  hair,  and  beating  his  bare  feet  upon  the 
floor  of  Mr.  Snagsby's  passage. 

"Don't  you  come  none  of  that,  or  I  shall  make  blessed  short 
work  of  you ! "  says  the  consta,ble,  giving  him  a  passionless  shake. 
"My  instructions  are,  that  you  arc  to  move  on.  I  have  told  you 
so  five  hundred  times." 

"  But  where  1 "  cries  the  boy. 

"Well !  Really,  constable,  you  know,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby  wist- 
fully, and  coughing  behind  his  hand  his  cough  of  great  perplexity 
and  doubt;  "really,  that  does  seem  a  question.  Wliere,  you 
know  1 " 
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"  My  instructions  don't  go  to  that,"  replies  the  constabb.  "  My 
instructions  are  that  this  boy  is  to  move  on." 

Do  you  hear,  Jo  1  It  is  nothing  to  you  or  to  any  one  else,  that 
the  great  lights  of  the  parliamentary  sky  have  failed  for  some  few 
years,  in  this  business,  to  set  you  the  example  of  moving  on.  The 
one  grand  recipe  remains  for  you  —  the  profound  phUosophical 
prescription  —  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  your  strange  existence 
upon  earth.  Move  on  !  You  are  by  no  means  to  move  o^  Jo,  for 
the  great  lights  can't  at  all  agree  about  that.     Move  on  ! 

Mr.  Snagsby  says  nothing  to  this  effect;  says  nothing  at  all, 
indeed ;  but  coughs  his  forlomest  cough,  expressive  of  no  thorough- 
fere  in  any  direction.  By  this  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ChadbanJ,  and 
Mrs.  Snagsby,  hearing  tie  altercation,  have  appeared  upon  the 
stairs.  Guster  having  never  left  the  end  of  the  passage,  the  whole 
household  are  assembled. 

"The  simple  question  is,  sir,"  says  the  constable,  "whether  you 
know  this  hay.    He  says  you  do," 

Mrs.  Snagsby,  from  her  elevation,  instantly  cries  out,  "No  he 

"  My  lit-tle  woman  !  "  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  looking  up  the  stair- 
case. "My  love,  permit  me!  Pray  have  a  moment's  patience, 
my  dear.  I  do  know  something  of  this  lad,  and  in  what  I  know 
of  him,  I  can't  say  that  there's  any  barm ;  perhaps  on  the  contraiy, 
constable."  To  whom  the  law-stationer  relates  his  Joful  and  wofiil 
experience,  suppressing  the  half-crown  fact. 

"  Well ! "  saya  the  constable,  "  so  far,  it  seems,  he  had  grounds 
for  what  he  said.  When  I  took  him  into  custody  up  in  Holbom, 
he  s^d  you  knew  him.  Upon  that,  a  young  man  who  was  in  tlie 
crowd  said  he  was  acquainted  with  you,  and  you  were  a  respectable 
housekeeper,  and  if  I'd  call  and  make  the  inquiry,  he'd  appear. 
The  young  man  don't  seem  inchned  to  keep  his  word,  but  —  Oh  ! 
Here  is  the  young  man  ! " 

Enter  Mr.  Guppy,  who  nods  to  Mr.  Snagsby,  and  touches  his 
hat  with  the  chivalry  of  clerkship  to  the  ladies  on  the  stairs. 

"  I  was  strolling  away  from  the  office  just  now,  when  I  found 
this  row  going  on,"  says  Mr.  Guppy  to  the  law-stationer;  "and 
as  your  name  was  mentioned,  I  thought  it  was  right  the  thing 
should  be  looked  into." 

"It  was  very  good-natured  of  you,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  "and 
I  am  obliged  to  you."  And  Mr.  Snagsby  again  relates  his  experience, 
again  suppressing  the  half-crown  feet. 

"  Now,  I  know  where  you  live,"  says  the  constable,  then,  to  Jo. 
"You  live  down  in  Tom-all-Alone's.  That's  a  nice  innocent  place 
to  live  in,  ain't  it  1 " 
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"  I  can't  go  and  live  in  no  nicer  place,  sir,"  replies  Jo.  "  They 
wouldn't  have  aothink  to  say  to  me  if  I  wos  to  go  to  a  nice  inno- 
cent place  fur  to  live.  Who  ud  go  and  let  a  nice  innocent  lodging 
to  such  a  reg'lar  one  as  me  ! " 

"  You  are  very  poor,  ain't  you  J "  says  the  constable. 

"  Yes,  I  am  indeed,  sir,  wery  poor  in  gin'ral,"  replies  Jo. 

"  I  leave  you  to  judge  now  !  I  shook  these  two  half-crowns  out 
of  him,"  says  the  constable,  producing  them  to  the  company,  "  in 
only  putting  my  hand  upon  him  !  " 

"They're  wot's  left,  Mr.  Sangsl^,"  says  Jo,  "out  of  a  eov'ring 
as  wos  j^ve  me  1:^  a  lady  in  a  wale  as  sed  she  wos  a  servant  and 
as  come  to  my  crossin  one  night  and  asked  to  be  showd  this  'ere 
ouse  and  the  ouse  wot  him  as  you  giv  the  writin  to  died  at,  and 
the  berrin-ground  wot  he's  berrid  in.  She  ses  to  me  she  ses  '  are 
you  the  boy  at  the  Inkwhich  1 '  she  ses.  I  ses  '  yes '  I  ses.  She 
ses  to  me  she  ses  'can  you  show  me  all  them  places?'  I  ses 
'yes  I  can'  I  ses.  And  ^e  ses  to  me  'do  it'  and  1  dun  it  and 
she  ^v  me  a  sov'ring  and  hooked  it.  And  I  an't  had  much  of  the 
sov'ring  neither,"  says  Jo,  with  dirty  tears,  "fur  I  had  to  pay  five 
bob,  down  in  Tom-all- Alone's,  afore  they'd  square  it  ftir  to  give  me 
change,  and  then  a  young  man  he  thieved  another  five  while  I  was 
asleep  and  another  boy  he  thieved  ninepence  and  the  landlord  be 
stood  drains  round  with  a  lot  more  on  it." 

"  You  don't  expect  anybody  to  believe  this,  about  the  lady  and 
the  sovereign,  do  you  ?  "  says  the  constable,  eyeing  him  aside  with 
inefiable  disdain. 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  do,  sir,"  replies  Jo.  "  I  don't  expect  nothink 
at  all,  sir,  much,  but  that's  the  true  hist'ry  on  it." 

"You  see  what  he  is ! "  the  constable  observes  to  the  audience. 
"  Well,  Mr.  Snagsby,  if  I  don't  lock  him  up  this  time,  will  you 
engage  for  his  moving  on  1 " 

"  No  ! "  cries  Mrs.  Snagsby  from  the  stairs. 

"  My  little  woman  ! "  pleads  her  husband.  "  Constable,  I  have 
no  doubt  he'll  move  on.  You  know  you  really  must  do  it,"  says 
Mr.  Snagsby. 

"  I'm  everyways  agreeable,  sir,"  says  the  hapless  Jo. 

"Do  it,  then,"  observes  the  constable.  "You  know  what  you 
have  got  to  do.  Do  it !  And  recollect  you  won't  get  off  so  easy 
next  time.  Catch  hold  of  your  money.  Now,  the  sooner  you're 
five  mile  off,  the  better  for  all  parties." 

With  this  farewell  liint,  and  pointing  generally  to  the  setting 
sun,  as  a  likely  place  to  move  on  to,  the  constable  bids  his  auditors 
good  afternoon ;  and  makes  the  echoes  of  Cook's  Court  perform 
slow  music  for  him  as  he  walks  away  on  the  shady  side,  cartying 
his  iron-bound  hatin  his  hand  for  a  little  ventilation. 
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Now,  Jo'a  improbable  stoiy  conMrning  the  lady  and  the  sovereign 
has  awakened  more  or  less  the  curiosity  of  all  the  company.  Mr. 
Guppy,  who  has  an  inquiring  mind  in  matters  of  evidence,  and  who 
has  been  suffering  severely  from  the  lassitude  of  the  long  vacation, 
takes  that  interest  in  the  case,  that  he  enters  on  a  regular  cross- 
examination  of  the  witness,  which  is  found  so  interesting  by  the 
ladies  that  Mrs.  Snagsby  politely  invites  him  to  step  up-stairs,  and 
drink  a  cup  of  tea,  if  he  will  excuse  the  disarranged  state  of  the 
tea-table,  consequent  on  their  previous  exertions.  Mr.  Guppy 
yielding  his  assent  to  this  proposal,  Jo  is  requested  to  follow  into 
the  drawing-room  doorway,  where  Mr.  Guppy  takes  him  in  hand 
as  a  witness,  patting  him  into  this  shape,  that  shape,  and  the  other 
shape,  like  a  butterman  dealing  with  so  much  butter,  and  worrying 
him  according  to  the  beat  models.  Nor  is  the  examination  unlike 
many  such  model  displays,  both  in  respect  of  it«  eliciting  nothing, 
and  of  its  being  lengthy ;  for,  Mr.  Guppy  is  sensible  of  his  talent, 
and  Mrs.  Snagsby  feds,  not  only  that  it  gratifies  her  inquisitive 
disposition,  but  that  it  lifts  her  husband's  establishment  higher  up 
in  the  law.  During  the  progress  of  this  keen  encounter,  the  vessel 
Chadband,  being  merely  engaged  in  the  oil  trade,  gets  aground,  and 
waits  to  be  floated  off. 

"Well!"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "either  this  boy  sticks  to  it  like 
cobbler's-wax,  or  there  is  something  out  of  the  common  here  that 
beats  anything  that  ever  came  into  my  way  at  Kenge  and  Car- 
boy's." 

Mrs.  Chadband  whispers  Mrs.  Snagsby,  who  exclaims,  "You 
don't  say  so  1 " 

"  For  years  !  "  replies  Mrs.  Chadband. 

"  Has  known  Kenge  and  Carboy's  office  for  yeais,"  Mrs.  Snagsby 
triumphantly  explains  to  Mr.  Guppy.  "Mrs,  Chadband  —  this 
gentleman's  wife- — Reverend  Mr.  Chadband." 

"  Oh,  indeed  ! "  says  Mr.  Guppy. 

"  Before  I  married  my  present  husband,"  says  Mrs.  Chadband. 

"  Was  you  a  party  in  anything,  ma'am  ? "  says  Mr.  Guppy, 
transferring  his  cross-examination. 

"  No." 

"  JS'ot  a  party  in  anything,  ma'am ! "  says  Mr.  Guppy. 

Mrs,  Chadlmd  shak^  her  head. 

"  Perhaps  you  were  acquainted  with  somebody  who  was  a  party 
in  something,  ma'am  ? "  says  Mr.  Guppy,  who  likes  nothing  better 
thwi  to  model  his  conversation  on  forensic  principles. 

"  Not  exactly  that,  either,"  replies  Mrs.  Chadband,  humouring 
the  joke  with  a  liard-favoured  smile. 

"  Not  exactly  that,  either ! "  repeats  Mr.  Guppy.     "  Very  good. 
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Pray,  ma'am,  was  it  a  lady  of  your  acquaintance  who  liad  some 
transactions  (we  will  not  at  present  say  what  transactions)  with 
Kenge  and  Carboy's  office,  or  was  it  a  gentleman  of  your  acquaint- 
ance 1  Take  time,  ma'am.  We  shall  come  to  it  presently.  Man 
or  woman,  ma'am?" 

"  Neither,"  says  Mrs.  Chadband,  as  before. 

"Oh  !  A  child  !  "  aaya  Mr.  Guppy,  throwing  on  the  admiring 
Mrs.  Snagsby  the  regular  acute  professional  eye  which  is  thrown 
on  British  jurymen.  "  Now,  ma'am,  perhaps  you'll  have  the  kind- 
ness to  tell  us  what  child." 

"Yoii  have  got  it  at  last,  sir,"  says  Mrs.  OhadbaJid,  with 
another  hard-favoured  smile.  "Well,  sir,  it  was  before  your  time, 
most  likely,  judging  from  your  appearanca  I  was  left  in  charge 
of  a  child  named  Elsther  Summerson,  who  was  put  out  in  life  by 
Messrs.  Kenge  and  Carboy." 

"Miss  Summerson,  ma'am  !  "  cries  Mr.  Ouppy,  excited. 

"/  call  her  Esther  Summerson,"  says  Mrs,  Chadband,  with 
austerity.  "  There  was  no  Miss-ing  of  the  girl  in  my  time.  It 
was  Esther.  '  Esther,  do  this  !  Esther,  do  that ! '  and  she  was 
made  to  do  it." 

"  My  dear  ma'am,"  returns  Mr.  Guppy,  moving  across  the  small 
apartment,  "  the  humble  individual  who  now  addresses  you  received 
that  young  lady  in  London,  when  she  first  came  here  from  the 
establishment  to  which  you  have  alluded.  Allow  me  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  taking  you  by  the  hand." 

Mr.  Chadband,  at  last  seeing  hLs  opportunity,  makes  his  aocus- 
tomed  signal,  and  rises  with  a  smoking  head,  which  he  dabs  with 
his  pocket-handkerchief.     Mrs.  Snagsl^  whispers  "Hush  !" 

"My  friends,"  says  Chadband,  "we  have  partaken,  in  modera- 
tion" (which  was  certainly  not  the  case  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned), "  of  the  comforts  which  have  been  provided  for  us.  May 
this  house  live  upon  the  fatness  of  the  land ;  may  corn  and  wine  be 
plentiful  therein ;  may  it  grow,  may  it  thrive,  may  it  prosper,  may 
it  advance,  may  it  proceed,  may  it  press  forward  !  Bu^  my  friends, 
have  we  partaken  of  anything  else  ?  We  have.  My  friends,  of 
what  else  have  we  partaken  %  Of  spiritual  profit  J  Yes.  From 
whence  have  we  derived  tliat  spiritual  profit  1  My  young  friend, 
stand  forth ! " 

Jo,  thus  apostrophised,  gives  a  slouch  backward,  and  another 
slouch  forward,  and  another  slouch  to  each  side,  and  confronts  the 
eloquent  Chadband,  with  evident  doubts  of  his  intentions. 

"My  young  inend,"  says  Chadband,  "you  are  to  us  a  pearl,  you 
arc  to  us  a  diamond,  you  are  to  us  a  gem,  you  are  to  us  a  jewel. 
And  why,  my  young  friend?" 
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"/don't  know,"  repEes  Jo.  "I  don't  know  nothiiik." 
"My  young  friend,"  sajs  Chadband,  "it  is  because  you  know 
Eothing  that  you  are  to  us  a  gem  and  jewel.  For  what  are  you, 
my  young  friend  ?  Are  you  a  beast  of  the  field  1  Ko.  A  bird  of 
the  air  1  No.  A  fish  of  the  sea  or  river  t  No.  You  are  a  human 
boy,  my  young  friend.  A  human  boy.  0  glorious  to  be  a  human 
bc^ !  And  why  glorious,  ray  young  friend  1  Because  you  are 
capable  of  receiving  the  leasons  of  wisdom,  because  you  are  capable 
of  profiting  by  this  discourse  which  I  now  deliver  for  your  good, 
because  you  are  not  a  stick,  or  a  staff,  or  a  stock,  or  a  stone,  or  a 
post,  or  a  pillar. 

0  running  stream  of  sparkling  joy 
To  be  a  soaring  human  boy  1 

And  do  you  cool  yourself  in  that  stream  now,  my  young  friend  t 
No.  Why  do  you  not  cool  yourself  in  that  stream  now  1  Because 
you  are  in  a  state  of  darkness,  because  you  are  in  a  state  of  obscur- 
ity, because  you  are  in  a  state  of  sinftdness,  because  you  are  in  a 
state  of  bondage.  My  young  friend,  what  is  bondage  ?  Let  us,  in 
a  spirit  of  love,  inc[uire." 

At  this  threatening  stage  of  the  discourse,  Jo,  who  seems  to  have 
been  gradually  going  out  of  his  mind,  smears  his  right  arm  over  his 
face,  and  gives  a  terrible  yawn.  Mrs.  Snagsby  indignantly  ex- 
presses her  belief  that  he  is  a  limb  of  the  arch-fiend. 

"My  friends,"  says  Mr.  Chadband,  with  his  jwrsecuted  chin 
folding  itself  into  its  fat  smile  again  as  he  looks  round,  "  it  is  right 
that  I  should  be  humbled,  it  is  right  that  I  should  be  tried,  it  is 
right  that  I  shoidd  be  mortified,  it  is  right  that  I  should  be  cor- 
rected. I  stumbled,  on  Sabbath  laat^  when  I  thought  with  pride 
of  my  three  hours'  improving.  The  account  is  now  favourably 
balanced :  my  creditor  has  accepted  a  composition.  0  let  us  be 
joyful,  joyful !     0  let  us  be  joyful !  " 

Great  sensation  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Snagsby. 

"  My  friends,"  says  Chadband,  looking  round  him  in  conclusion, 
"I  wiU  not  proceed  with  my  young  friend  now.  Will  you  come 
to-morrow,  my  young  friend,  and  inquire  of  this  good  lady  where  I 
am  to  be  foimd  to  deliver  a  discouree  untoe  you,  and  will  you  come 
like  the  thirsty  swallow  upon  the  next  day,  and  upon  the  day  after 
tliat,  and  upon  the  day  after  that,  and  upon  many  pleasant  days,  to 
hear  discourses?"    (This,  with  a  cow-like  lightness.) 

Jo,  whose  immediate  object  seems  to  be  to  get  away  on  any 
terms,  givs  a  shuffling  nod.  Mr.  Guppy  then  throws  him  a  penny, 
and  Mrs.  Snagsby  calls  to  Guster  to  see  him  safely  out  of  the  house. 
But,  before  he  goes  down-stairs,  Mr.  Snagsby  loads  him  with  souic 
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iS  away,  hugging  in  hia 

So,  Mr.  Chadband  —  of  whom  the  persecutors  say  that  it  is  no 
wonder  he  should  go  on  for  any  length  of  time  uttering  such  abomi- 
nable nonsense,  but  that  the  wonder  rather  is  that  he  should  ever 
leave  off,  having  once  the  audacity  to  begin  —  retires  into  private 
life  until  he  invest*  a  little  capital  of  supper  in  the  oU-trade.  Jo 
moves  on,  through  the  long  vacation,  down  to  Blackfriara  Bridge, 
where  he  finds  a  baking  stony  comer,  wherein  to  settle  to  his 
repast. 

And  there  he  sits,  munching  and  gnawing,  and  looking  up  at  the 
great  Cross  on  the  summit  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  glittering  above 
a  red  and  violet-tinted  cloud  of  ^moke.  Prom  the  boy's  face  one 
luight  suppose  that  sacreil  emblem  to  be,  in  his  eyes,  the  crowning 
conlusion  of  the  great,  confused  city ,  so  golden,  so  high  up,  so  fer 
out  of  his  reach.  There  he  'its,  the  sun  going  down,  the  river 
running  fast,  the  crowd  flowing  1^  him  in  two  streams  —  every- 
thing moving  on  to  some  purpose  and  to  one  end — until  he  is 
stirred  up,  and  told  to  "  move  on  "  too. 


CHAPTER   XX, 


The  long  vacation  saunters  on  towards  term-time,  like  an  idle 
river  very  leisurely  strolling  down  a  flat  country  to  the  sea,  Mr. 
Guppy  saunters  along  with  it  congenially.  He  has  blunted  the 
blade  of  his  penknife,  and  broken  the  point  ofl^  by  sticking  that 
instrument  into  his  desk  in  every  direction.  Not  tl^t  he  bears  the 
desk  any  ill-will,  but  he  must  do  something,  and  it  must  be  some- 
thing of  an  unexciting  nature,  which  will  lay  neither  his  physical 
nor  his  intellectual  energies  under  too  heavy  contribution.  He  finds 
that  nothing  agrees  with  him  so  well,  as  to  make  httle  gyrations  on 
one  log  of  his  stool,  and  stab  his  desk,  and  gape. 

Kenge  and  Carboy  are  out  of  town,  and  the  articled  clerk  has 
taken  out  a  shooting  license,  and  gone  down  to  his  father's,  and 
Mr.  Quppys  two  fellow-stipendiaries  are  away  on  leave.  Mr. 
Guppy,  and  Mr.  Richard  Carstone,  divide  the  dignity  of  the  ofiice. 
But  Mr.  Carstone  is  for  the  time  being  established  in  Kenge's  room, 
whereat  Mr.  Guppy  chafes.  So  exceedingly,  that  he  with  biting 
sarcasm,  informs  his  mother,  in  the  confidential  moments  when  he 
sups  with  her  off  a  lobster  and  lettuce,  in  the  Old  Street  Road,  that 
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lie  is  afraid  tlie  office  is  hardly  good  enough  for  swells,  and  that  if 
he  had  known  there  was  a  swell  coming,  he  would  have  got  it 
painted. 

Mr.  Guppy  suspects  everybody  who  enters  on  the  occupation  of 
a  stool  in  Kenge  and  Carboy's  office,  of  entertaining,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  sinister  designs  upon  him.  He  is  clear  that  every  such  per- 
son wants  to  depose  him.  If  he  be  ever  asked  how,  why,  when,  or 
wherefore,  he  shuts  up  one  eye  and  shakes  his  head.  On  the 
strength  of  these  profound  views,  he  in  the  most  ingenious  manner 
takes  infinite  pains  to  counterplot,  when  there  is  no  plot ;  and  plays 
the  deepest  games  of  chess  without  any  adversary. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  Mr.  Guppy,  therefore,  to 
find  the  newcomer  constantly  poring  over  the  papers  in  Jamdyce 
and  Jamdyce ;  for  he  well  knows  that  nothing  but  confiision  and 
failure  can  come  of  that.  His  satisfaction  communicates  itself  to  a 
thud  saunterer  through  the  long  vacation  in  Kenge  and  Carboy's 
office ;  to  wit,  Young  Small  weed. 

Whether  Young  SmaUweed  (metaphorically  called  Small  and  eke 
Chick  Weed,  as  it  were  jocularly  to  express  a  fledgling,)  was  ever  a 
hoy,  is  much  doubted  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  is  now  something 
under  fifteen,  and  an  old  limb  of  the  law.  He  is  facetiously  under- 
stood to  entertain  a  paedon  for  a  la<^  at  a  c^r-shop,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chancery  Lane,  and  for  her  sake  to  have  broken  off  a 
iwntract  with  another  lady,  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  some 
yaiffli  ,^  St  is  a  toivn-made  article,  of  smaU  stature  and  weazen 
ftilfaires  -But  may  be  perceived  from  a  considerable  distance  by 
■mans  of  his  very  tall  hat.  To  become  a  Guppy  is  the  object  of 
his  ambition.  He  dresses  at  that  gentleman  (by  whom  he  is 
patronised),  talks  at  him,  walks  at  him,  founds  hunself  entirely  on 
him.  He  is  honoured  with  Mr.  Guppy's  particular  confidence,  and 
occasionally  advises  him,  fi^m  the  deep  wells  of  his  experience,  on 
difficult  points  in  private  life. 

Mr.  Guppy  has  been  lolling  out  of  window  all  the  morning,  after 
trying  all  the  stools  in  succeMion  and  fint^ng  none  of  them  easy, 
and  after  several  times  putting  his  head  into  the  iron  safe  with  a 
notion  of  cooling  it.  Mr.  SmaUweed  has  been  twice  dispatched  for 
eifervescent  drinks,  and  has  twice  mixed  them  in  the  two  ofRcial 
tumblers  and  stirred  them  up  with  the  ruler,  Mr.  Guppy  pro- 
pounds, for  Mr.  Smallweed's  consideration,  the  paradox  that  the 
more  you  drink  the  thirstier  you  are ;  and  reclines  hie  head  upon 
the  window-sill  in  a  state  of  hopeless  languor. 

While  thus  looking  out  into  the  shade  of  Old  Square,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  surveying  the  intolerable  bricks  and  mortar,  Mr.  Guppy  be- 
comes conscious  of  a  manly  whisker  emerging  from  the  cloistered 
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walk  below,  and  turning  itaulf  up  in  the  Jiiectiun  of  Lis  fac*.  At 
the  same  time,  a  low  whistle  is  wafted  through  the  Inn,  and  a 
suppressed  voiee  cnes,  "  Hip  !  Gup-py  '  " 

"Why,  you  don't  meMi  itl"  aaysMr  Uuppy,  aroused.  "Small! 
Here's  Jobling !  "  Small's  head  looks  out  ot  window  too,  and  nods 
to  Jobling. 

"Where  liave  you  sprung  from?"  inquires  Mr.  Guppy. 

"  From  the  market-gardens  down  by  Deptford.  I  can't  stand  it 
any  longer.  I  must  enlist.  I  say!  I  wish  you'd  lend  me  half-a- 
crown.     Upon  my  soul  I'm  hungry." 

Jobling  looks  hungry,  and  also  has  the  appearance  of  having  run 
to  seed  in  the  market-gardens  down  by  Deptford. 

"  I  say !  Just  throw  out  half-a-crown,  if  you  have  got  one  to 
spare.     I  want  to  get  some  dinner." 

"  Will  you  come  and  dine  with  me  1 "  aays  Mr.  Guppy,  throwing 
out  the  coin,  which  Mr.  Jobling  catches  neatly. 

"  How  long  should  I  have  to  hold  out  1 "  says  Jobling. 

"  Not  half  an  hour.  I  am  only  waiting  here,  till  the  enemy 
goes,"  retuma  Mr.  Guppy,  butting  inward  with  his  head. 

"  What  enemy  1 " 

"A  new  one.     Going  to  be  articled.     Will  yon  wait !" 

"  Can  you  give  a  fellow  anything  to  read  in  the  meantime  1 "  says 
Mr.  Jobling. 

Smallweed  suggests  the  Law  List.  Bnt  Mr.  Jobling  declares, 
with  much  eamestaess,  that  he  "  can't  stand  it."  ^a 

"You  shall  have  the  paper,"  says  Mr.  Guppy.  "H^haftbring 
it  down.  But  you  had  better  not  be  seen  about  hero.  Sit  on 
our  staircase  and  read.     It's  a  quiet  place." 

Jobling  nods  intelligence  and  aequieeoence.  The  sagacious  Small- 
weed  supplies  him  with  the  newspaper,  and  occasionally  drops  his 
eye  upon  him  from  the  landing  as  a  precaution  against  his  becoming 
disgusted  with  wjuting,  and  making  an  untimely  departure.  At 
last  the  enemy  retreats,  and  then  Smallweed  fetches  Mr.  Jobling 
up. 

"  Well,  and  how  are  you  ? "  says  Mr.  Guppy,  shaking  liands  with 

"  So,  so.     How  are  you  1 " 

Mr.  Guppy  replying  that  he  is  not  much  to  boast  of,  Mr.  Jobling 
ventures  on  the  question,  "  How  is  she  ?  "  This  Mr.  Guppy  resents 
as  a  liberty ;  retorting,  "  Jobling,  there  are  chords  in  the  human 
mind  —  "    Jobling  begs  pardon. 

"  Any  subject  but  that !  "  says  Mr.  Guppy,  with  a  gloomy  en- 
joyment of  his  injury.     "  For  there  are  chords,  Jobling  —  " 

Mr.  Jobling  begs  pardon  again. 
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Duriiig  this  short  colloquy,  the  active  Smallweed,  who  is  of  the 
dinner  party,  has  written  in  legal  characters  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
"  Eetum  immediately."  This  notification  to  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, he  inserts  in  the  lettev-box ;  and  then  putting  on  the  tall  hat, 
at  the  angle  of  inclination  at  which  Mr.  Guppy  wears  his,  informs 
his  patron  that  they  may  now  make  themselves  scarce. 

Accordingly  they  betake  themselves  to  a  neighbouring  dining- 
house,  of  the  class  known  among  its  frequenters  by  the  denomina- 
tion Slap-Bang,  where  the  waitress,  a  bouncing  young  female  of 
forty,  is  supposed  to  have  made  some  impression  on  the  susceptible 
Smallweed ;  of  whom  it  may  be  remarks  that  he  is  a  weird 
changeling,  to  whom  years  are  nothing.  He  stands  precociously 
possessed  of  centuries  of  owlish  wisdonu  If  he  ever  lay  in  a 
cradle,  it  seems  as  if  he  must  have  lain  there  in  a  tail-coat.  He 
has  an  old,  old  eye,  has  Smallweed;  and  he  drinks,  and  smokes,  in 
a  monkeyish  way ;  and  his  neck  is  stiff  in  his  coUar ;  and  he  is 
never  to  be  taken  in  ;  and  he  knows  dl  about  it,  whatever  it  is. 
In  short,  in  his  bringing  up,  he  has  been  so  nursed  by  Law  and 
Equity  that  he  has  become  a  kind  of  fossil  Imp,  to  account  for 
whose  terrestriid  existence  it  is  reported  at  the  public  offices  that 
liis  father  was  John  Doe,  and  his  mother  the  only  female  member 
of  the  Roe  family  ;  also  that  his  first  long-clothes  were  made  from 
a  blue  bag. 

Into  the  Dining  House,  un^ected  I^  the  seductive  show  in  the 
window,  of  artificially  whitened  cauliflowers  and  poidtiy,  verdant 
baskets  of 'peas,  coolly  blooming  cucumbers,  and  joints  ready  for  the 
spit,  Mr.  Smallweed  leads  the  way.  They  know  him  there,  and 
defer  to  him.  He  has  his  favourite  box,  he  bespeaks  all  the  papers, 
he  is  down  upon  bald  patriarchs,  who  keep  them  more  than  ten 
minutes  afterwards.  It  is  of  no  use  trying  him  with  anything  less 
than  a  full-sized  "bread,"  or  proposing  to  him  amy  joint  in  cut, 
unless  it  is  in  the  very  best  cut.  In  the  matter  of  gravy  he  is 
adamant. 

Conscious  of  his  elfin  power,  and  submitting  to  his  dread  experi- 
ence, Mr.  Guppy  consults  him  in  the  choice  of  that  day's  banquet; 
turning  an  appealing  look  toward  him  as  the  waitress  repeats  the 
catalogue  of  viands,  and  saying  "What  do  j/ou  take,  Chick?" 
Chick,  out  of  the  profundity  of  hia  artfulness,  preferring  "  veal  and 
ham  wid  French  beans  —  And  don't  you  forget  the  stuffing,  Polly," 
(with  an  unearthly  cock  of  his  venerable  eye) ;  Mr.  Guppy  and  Mj. 
Jobling  give  the  like  order.  Three  pint  pots  of  half-and-half  are 
superadded.  Quickly  the  waitress  returns,  bearing  what  is  appar- 
ently a  model  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  but  what  is  really  a  pile  of 
plates  and  flat  tin  dish-covers.     Mr.  Smallweed,  approving  of  what 
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is  set  before  him,  conveys  intelligent  benignity  into  his  ancient  eye, 
and  winks  upon  her.  Then,  amid  a  constant  coming  in,  and  going 
out,  and  running  about,  and  a  clatter  of  crockery,  and  a  rumbling 
up  and  down  of  the  machine  which  brings  the  nice  cuts  from  the 
kitchen,  and  a  shrill  crying  for  more  nice  cuts  down  the  speaking- 
pipe,  and  a  shrill  reckoning  of  the  cost  of  nice  cuts  that  have  been 
disposed  of,  and  a  general  flush  and  steam  of  liot  joints,  cut  and 
uncut,  and  a  considerably  heated  atmosphere  in  which  the  soiled 
knives  and  tablfrclotla  seem  to  break  out  spontaneously  into  erup- 
tions of  grease  and  Uotches  of  beer,  the  legal  triumvirate  appease 
their  appetites. 

Mr.  Johling  is  buttoned  up  closer  than  mere  adornment  might 
require.  Hia  hat  presents  at  the  rims  a  peculiar  appearance  of  a 
glistening  nature,  aa  if  it  had  been  a  favourite  snail-promenade.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  visible  on  some  parts  of  his  coat,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  seams.  He  has  the  faded  appearance  of  a  gentleman 
in  embarrassed  circumstances ;  even  his  light  whiskers  droop  with 
something  of  a  shabby  air. 

His  appetite  is  so  vigorous,  that  it  suggests  spare  living  for  some 
little  time  back.  He  makes  such  a  speedy  end  of  his  plate  of 
veal  and  ham,  bringing  it  to  a  close  while  his  companions  are  yet 
midway  in  theirs,  that  Mr.  Guppy  proposes  another.  "  Thank  you, 
Guppy,"  says  Mr.  Jobling,  "  I  really  don't  know  but  what  I  will 
take  another." 

Another  being  brought,  he  falls  to  with  great  good  will. 

Mr,  Guppy  takes  silent  notice  of  him  at  intervals,  until  he  is 
half  way  through  this  second  plate  and  stops  to  take  an  enjoying 
pull  at  his  pint  pot  of  half-and-half  (also  renewed),  and  stretches 
out  his  legs  and  rubs  his  hands.  Beholding  him  in  which  glow  of 
contentment,  Mr.  Guppy  says  : 

"  You  are  a  man  again,  Tony  !  " 

"  Well,  not  quite,  yet,"  says  Mr.  Jobling,     "  Say,  just  bom," 

"  Will  you  take  any  other  vegetables  t    Grass  J   Peas  ?   Summer 

-    :bV' 

"  Thank  you,  Guppy,"  says  Mr.  Jobling,  "  I  really  don't  know 
but  what  I  leill  take  summer  cabbage." 

Order  given ;  with  the  sarcastic  addition  (from  Mr,  Smallweed) 
of  "  Without  slugs,  PoOy ! "     And  cabbage  produced. 

"  I  am  growing  up,  Guppy,"  says  Mr,  Jobling,  plying  his  knife 
and  fork  with  a  relishing  steadiness. 

"Glad  to  hear  it," 

"  In  fact,  I  have  just  turned  into  my  teens,"  says  Mr.  Jobling. 

He  says  no  more  until  he  has  performed  his  task,  which  he 
achieves  as  Messrs,  Guppy  and  Smallweed  finish  theirs ;  thus  get- 
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ting  over  the  ground  in  excellent  style,  and  beating  those  two 
gentlemen  easily  by  a  veal  and  ham  and  a  cabbage. 

"Now,  Small,"  saya  Mr.  Guppy,  "what  would  you  recommend 
about  pastry  r' 

"  Marrow  puddings,"  says  Mr,  Smallweed,  instantly. 

"  Aye,  aye  !  "  cries  Mr.  Jobling,  with  an  arch  look.  "  You're 
there,  are  you  1  Thank  you,  Guppy,  I  don't  know  but  what  I 
mil  take  a  marrow  pudding." 

Three  marrow  puddings  being  produced,  Mr.  Jobhng  adds,  in  a 
pleasant  humour,  that  he  is  coming  of  age  fast.  To  these  succeed, 
by  command  of  Mr.  SmaUweed,  "  three  Cheshires ; "  and  to  those, 
"  three  small  rums."  This  apex  of  the  entertainment  happUy 
reached,  Mr.  Jobling  puts  up  his  legs  on  the  carpeted  seat  {having 
his  own  side  of  the  box  to  himseli),  leans  against  the  wall,  and 
says,  "  I  am  grown  up,  now,  Guppy.     I  have  arrived  at  maturity." 

"What  do  you  think,  now,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  " about ^ you 
don't  mind  SmaUweed  J " 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking 
his  good  health." 

"  Sir,  to  you  ! "  says  Mr.  Smallweed. 

"I  was  saying,  what  do  you  think  moic,"  pursues  Mr.  Guppy, 
"  of  enlisting  1 " 

"Why,  what  I  may  think  after  dinner,"  returns  Mr.  Jobhng, 
"is  one  thing,  my  dear  Guppy,  and  what  I  may  think  before 
dinner  ia  another  thing.  Still,  even  after  dinner,  I  ask  myself  the 
question,  What  am  I  to  do  ?  How  am  I  to  live !  Ill  fo  manger, 
you  know,"  says  Mr.  Jobling,  pronouncing  that  word  as  if  he  meant 
a  neceasaiy  fixture  in  an  English  stable.  "  111  fo  manger.  That's 
the  French  saying,  and  mangering  is  as  necessary  to  me  aa  it  is  to  a 
Frenchman.     Or  more  so," 

Mr.  Smallweed  is  decidedly  of  opinion  "much  more  so." 

"  If  any  man  had  told  me,"  pursues  Jobling,  "  even  so  lately  as 
when  you  and  I  had  the  frisk  down  in  Lincolnshire,  Guppy,  and 
drove  over  to  see  that  house  at  Castle  Wold " 

Mr.  Smallweed  corrects  him  —  Chesney  Wold. 

"  Chesney  Wold,  (I  thank  my  honourable  friend  for  that  cheer.) 
If  any  man  had  told  me,  then,  that  I  should  be  as  hani  up  at  the 
present  time  as  I  hterally  find  myself,  I  should  have  —  well,  I 
shovUd  have  pitched  into  him,"  says  Mr.  Jobling,  taking  a  little 
rum-and-water  with  an  air  of  desperate  resignation ;  "  I  should 
have  let  fly  at  his  head." 

"  Still,  Tony,  you  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  post  then," 
remonstrates  Mr.  Guppy.  "You  were  talking  about  nothing  else 
in  the  gig." 
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"  Guppy,"  says  Mr.  Jobling,  "  I  will  not  deny  it.  I  was  on  the 
wrong  Bide  of  the  post.     But  I  trusted  to  things  coming  round." 

That  very  popular  trust  in  iiat  things  coming  round  I  Not  in 
their  being  beaten  round,  or  worked  round,  but  in  tlieir  "  coming  " 
round  !  As  though  a  lunatic  should  trust  in  the  world's  "  coming  " 
triangular  1 

"  I  had  confident  expectations  that  things  would  come  round  and 
be  all  square,"  says  Mr.  JobEng,  with  some  vagueness  of  expres- 
sion, and  periiapa  of  meaning,  too.  "But  I  was  disappointed. 
They  never  did.  And  when  it  came  to  creditors  making  rows  at 
the  office,  and  to  people  that  the  office  dealt  with  making  com- 
plaints about  dirty  trifles  of  borrowed  money,  why  there  was  an 
end  of  that  connection.  And  of  any  new  profeaaionai  connection, 
too ;  for  if  I  was  to  give  a  reference  to-morrow,  it  would  be  men- 
tioned, and  would  sew  me  up.  Then,  what's  a  fellow  to  do !  I 
have  been  keeping  out  of  the  way,  and  living  cheap,  down  about 
the  market-gardens ;  but  what's  the  use  of  living  cheap  when  you 
have  got  no  money?     You  might  as  well  live  dear." 

"  Better,"  Mr.  SmaUweed  thinks. 

"  Certainly.  It's  the  fashionable  way;  and  feshion  and  whiskers 
have  been  my  weaknesses,  and  I  don't  care  who  knows  it,"  says 
Mr.  Jobling.  "They  are  great  weaknesses — Damme,  sir,  they 
are  great.  Well !  "  proceeds  Mr.  Jobling,  after  a  defiimt  visit  to 
his  rum-and-water,  "  what  can  a  fellow  do,  I  ask  you,  hut  enlist  5 " 

Mr,  Guppy  comes  more  fully  into  the  conversation,  to  state 
what,  in  his  opinion,  a  feOow  can  do.  His  manner  is  the  gravely 
impressive  manner  of  a  man  who  has  not  committed  himself  in 
life,  otherwise  than  as  he  has  become  the  victim  of  a  tender  sorrow 
of  the  heart, 

"Jobling,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "myself  and  our  mutual  friend 
Smallweed " 

(Mr.  Smallweed  modestly  observes  "Gentlemen  both!"  and 
drinks.) 

"  Have  had  a  little  conversation  on  this  matter  more  than  once, 
since  yon  — " 

"  Say,  got  the  sack  !  "  cries  Mr.  Jobling,  bitterly.  "  Say  it, 
Guppy.     You  mean  it." 

"N-o-o!     Left  the  Inn,"  Mr.  Smallweed  delicately  suggests. 

"Since  you  left  the  Inn,  Jobling,"  says  Mr.  Guppy;  "and  I 
have  mentioned,  to  our  mutual  friend  Smallweed,  a  plan  I  have 
lately  thought  of  proposing.     You  know  Snagsby  the  stationer ! " 

"  I  know  there  is  such  a  stationer,"  returns  Mr.  Jobling.  "  He 
was  not  ours,  and  I  am  not  ai^quaiated  with  him." 

"He  is  ours,  Jobling,  and  I  wm  acquainted  with  him,"  Mr. 
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Guppy  retorts.  "Well,  sir!  I  have  lately  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  him,  through  some  accidental  circumstances  that 
have  made  me  a  visitor  of  his  in  private  life.  Those  circumstances 
it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  in  argument.  They  may  —  or  they  may 
not  —  have  some  reference  to  a  subject,  which  may  —  or  may  not 
—  have  cast  its  shadow  on  my  existence." 

As  it  is  Mr.  Guppy's  perplexing  way,  with  boastflil  misery  to 
tempt  his  particular  friends  into  this  subject,  and  the  moment  they 
touch  it,  to  turn  on  them  with  that  trenchant  severity  about  the 
chords  m  the  human  mind ;  both  Mr.  Jobling  and  Mr.  Smallweed 
decline  the  pitfell,  by  remaining  silent. 

"Such  things  may  be,"  rciieats  Mr.  Guppy,  "or  they  may  not 
be.  They  are  no  part  of  the  ease.  It  is  enough  to  mention,  that 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snagsby  are  veiy  willing  to  oblige  me ;  and  that 
Snagsby  has,  in  busy  times,  a  good  deal  of  copying  work  to  ^ve  out. 
He  has  all  Tulkinghom's,  and  an  excellent  business  besides.  I 
believe,  if  our  mutual  friend  Smallweed  were  put  into  the  box,  he 
could  prove  this  1 " 

Mr.  Smallweed  nods,  and  appears  greedy  to  be  sworn. 

"Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "  —  I  mean, 
now  Jobling  —  you  may  say  this  is  a  poor  prospect  of  a  living. 
Granted.  But  it's  better  than  nothing,  and  better  than  enlist- 
ment. You  want  time.  There  must  be  time  for  these  late  alBiira 
to  blow  over.  You  might  live  through  it  on  much  worse  terms 
than  by  writing  for  Snagsby." 

Mr.  Jobling  is  about  to  interrupt,  when  the  sagacious  Smallweed 
checks  him  with  a  dry  cough,  and  the  words,   "  Hem !     Shaks- 

"  There  are  two  branches  to  this  subject,  Jobling,"  says  Mr. 
Guppy.  "That  is  the  first.  I  come  to  the  second.  You  know 
Krook,  the  Chancellor,  across  the  lane.  Come,  Jobling,"  says  Mr. 
Guppy,  in  his  encouraging  cross-examination-tone,  "I  think  you 
know  Krook,  the  Chancellor,  across  the  lane?" 

"I  know  him  by  sight,"  says  Mr.  Jobling. 

"You  know  him  by  sight.  Veiy  well.  And  you  know  little 
FliteT' 

"  Everybody  knows  her,"  says  Mr.  Jobling. 

"  Everybody  knows  her.  Veiy  well.  Now  it  has  been  one  of 
my  duties  of  late,  to  pay  Flite  a  eert^n  weekly  allowance,  deduct- 
ing from  it  the  amount  of  her  weekly  rent :  which  I  have  paid  (in 
consequence  of  instructions  I  have  received)  to  Krook  himself,  regu- 
larly, in  her  presence.  This  has  brought  me  into  communication 
with  Krook,  and  into  a  knowledge  of  his  house  and  his  habit*.  I 
know  he  has  a  room  to  let.     You  may  live  there,  at  a  veiy  low 
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charge,  under  auy  name  you  like  ;  as  quietly  as  if  you  were  a,  hun- 
dred miles  off.  He'H  a&k  no  questions  ;  and  would  accept  you  as 
a  tenant,  at  a  word  from  me  —  before  the  clock  strikes,  if  you 
chose.  And  111  tell  you  another  thing,  Jobling,"  says  Mr.  Guppyj 
who  has  suddenly  lowered  his  voice,  and  become  familiar  again, 
"he's  an  extraordinary  old  chap  —  always  rammaging  among  a 
litter  of  papers,  and  grubbing  away  at  teaching  himself  to  read  and 
write ;  without  getting  on  a  bit,  as  it  seems  to  me.  He  is  a  most 
extraordinary  old  chap,  sir,  I  don't  know  but  what  it  might  be 
worth  a  feUow's  while  to  look  him  up  a  bit." 

"  You  don't  mean ■  t "    Mr,  Jobling  begins. 

"I  mean,"  returns  Mr.  Guppy,  shrugging  his  shoulders  with 
becoming  modesty,  "  that  I  can't  make  him  out.  I  appeal  to  our 
mutual  friend  Smallweed,  whether  he  has  or  has  not  heard  me 
remark,  that  I  can't  make  him  out." 

Mr.  Smallweed  bears  the  concise  testimony,  "  A  few  !  " 

"  I  have  seen  something  of  the  profession,  and  something  of  life, 
Tony,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "  and  it's  seldom  I  can't  make  a  man  out, 
more  or  less.  But  such  an  old  can!  as  this ;  so  deep,  so  sly,  and 
secret  {though  I  don't  believe  he  is  ever  sober) ;  I  never  came  across. 
Now,  he  miKt  be  precious  old,  you  know,  and  he  has  not  a  soul 
about  him,  and  he  is  reported  to  be  immensely  rich;  and  whether 
he  is  a  smuggler,  or  a  receiver,  or  an  unlicensed  pawnbroker,  or  a 
money-lender  —  all  of  which  I  have  thought  likely  at  different 
times  —  it  might  pay  you  to  knock  up  a  sort  of  knowledge  of  him.  I 
don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  go  in  for  it,  when  everything  else  suits," 

Mr,  Jobling,  Mr,  Guppy,  and  Mr.  Smallweed,  all  lean  their 
elbows  on  the  table,  and  their  chins  upon  their  hands,  and  look  at 
the  ceiling.  After  a  time,  they  all  drink,  slowly  lean  back,  put 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  look  at  one  another. 

"  If  I  had  the  energy  I  once  possessed,  Tony !  "  says  Mr.  Guppy, 
with  a  sigh.     "  But  there  are  chords  in  the  human  mind " 

Expressing  the  remainder  of  the  desolate  sentiment  in  rum-and- 
water,  Mr.  Guppy  concludes  by  resigning  the  adventure  to  Tony 
Jobling,  and  informing  him  that,  during  the  vacation  and  while 
things  are  slack,  his  purse,  "  as  far  as  three  or  four  or  even  five 
pound  goes,"  wUl  he  at  his  disposal.  "For  never  shall  it  be  said," 
Mr.  Guppy  adds  with  emphasis,  "that  William  Guppy  turned  his 
back  upon  his  friend  I  " 

The  latter  part  of  the  proposal  is  so  directly  to  the  purpose, 
that  Mr.  Jobling  says  with  emotion,  "Guppy,  my  tramp,  your 
iist !  "  Mr.  Guppy  presents  it,  saying,  "  Jobling,  my  boy,  there 
it  is  ! "  Mr.  Jobling  returns,  "  Guppy,  we  have  been  pals  now 
for  some  years  ! "     Mr.  Guppy  replies,  "  Jobling,  we  have,"     They 
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then  sliake  hands,  and  Mr.  Jobling  adds  in  a  feeling  manner, 
"  Thank  you,  Guppy,  I  don't  know  but  what  I  will  take  another 
glass,  for  old  acquaintance  sake." 

"  Krook's  last  lodger  died  there,"  observes  Mr.  Guppy,  in  an 
incidental  way. 

"  Did  he  though ! "  says  Mr.  Jobling. 

"  There  was  a  verdict.  Accidental  death.  You  don't  mind 
thatr' 

"  No,"  says  Mr.  Jobling,  "  I  don't  mind  it ;  but  he  might  as 
well  have  died  somewhere  else.  It's  devilish  odd  that  he  need  go 
and  die  at  my  place ! "  Mr.  Jobling  quite  rescnta  this  liberty ; 
several  times  returning  to  it  with  such  remarks  as,  "There  are 
places  enough  to  die  in,  I  should  think  ! "  or,  "  He  wouldn't  have 
liked  my  dying  at  his  place,  I  dare  say  ! " 

However,  the  compact  being  virtually  made,  Mr.  Guppy  proposes 
to  dispatch  the  trusty  Smallweed  to  ascertain  if  Mr.  Krook  is  at 
home,  as  in  that  case  they  may  complete  the  negotiation  without 
delay.  Mr.  Jobling  approving,  Smallweed  puts  himself  under  the 
tall  hat  and  conveys  it  out  of  the  dining-rooms  in  the  Guppy  man- 
ner. He  soon  returns  with  the  intelligence  that  Mr.  Krook  is  at 
home,  and  that  he  has  seen  him  through  the  shop-door,  sitting  in 
his  back  premises,  sleeping,  "  like  one  o'clock." 

"  Then  III  pay,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "  and  we'll  go  and  see  him. 
Small,  what  will  it  be ! " 

Mr.  Smallweed,  comjwlling  the  attendance  of  the  waitress  with 
one  hitch  of  his  eyelash,  instantly  replies  as  follows:  "  Four  veals 
and  hams  is  three,  and  four  potatoes  is  three  and  four,  and  one 
summer  cabbage  is  three  and  six,  and  three  marrows  is  four  and 
six,  and  sue  breads  is  five,  and  three  Cheshirea  is  Ave  and  three, 
and  foiu-  pints  of  half-and-half  is  six  and  three,  and  four  small 
rums  is  eight  and  three,  and  three  Pollys  is  eight  and  six.  Eight 
and  six  m  half  a  sovereign,  Polly,  and  eighteenpence  out !  " 

Not  at  aD  excited  by  these  stupendous  calculations,  SmaUweed 
dismisses  his  friends  with  a  cool  nod,  and  remains  behind  to  take 
a  little  admiring  notice  of  PoHy,  as  opportunity  may  serve,  and  to 
read  the  daily  papers ;  which  are  so  very  large  in  proportion  to 
himselii  shorn  of  his  hat,  that  when  he  holds  up  The  Times  to  run 
his  eye  over  the  columns,  he  seems  to  have  retired  for  the  night, 
and  to  have  disappeared  under  the  bedclothes. 

Mr.  Guppy  and  Mr.  Jobling  repair  to  the  rag  and  bottle  shop, 
where  they  find  Krook  still  sleeping  like  one  o'clock ;  that  is  to 
say,  breathing  st«rtorously  with  his  chin  upon  his  breast,  and  quite 
insensible  to  any  external  sounds,  or  even  to  gentle  shaking.  On 
the  table  beside  him,  among  the  usual  lumber,  stand  an  empty  gin- 
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bottle  and  a  glass.  The  unwholesome  air  is  bo  slaineil  with  this 
liquor,  that  even  tie  green  eyes  of  the  cat  upon  her  shelf,  as  they 
open  and  shut  and  gUmmer  on  the  visitors,  look  drunt. 

"  Hold  up  here  !  "  says  Mr.  Guppy,  giving  tiie  relaxed  figure  of 
the  old  man  another  shake,     "Mr.  Krook !    Halloa,  sir  t " 

But  it  would  seem  as  easy  to  wake  a  huudle  of  old  clothes,  with 
a  spirituous  heat  smouldering  in  it.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
stupor  as  he  falls  into,  between  drink  and  sleep?"  says  Mr.  Guppy. 

"  If  this  is  his  regular  sleep,"  returns  Jobling,  rather  alarmed, 
"  it'll  last  a  long  time  one  of  these  days,  I  am  thinking." 

"  It's  always  more  like  a  fit  tlian  a  nap,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  shak- 
ing him  ag^n.  "  Halloa,  your  lordship  !  Why,  he  might  be 
robbed,  fifty  times  over  !     Open  your  eyes !" 

After  much  ado,  he  opens  them,  but  without  appearing  to  see 
hia  visitors,  or  any  other  objects.  Though  he  crosses  one  leg  on 
another,  and  folds  his  hands,  and  several  times  closes  and  opens 
his  parched  lips,  he  seems  to  all  intents  ajid  purposes  as  insensible 
as  before. 

"  He  is  alive,  at  any  rate,"  says  Mr.  Guppy.  "  How  are  you, 
my  Lord  Chancellor.  I  have  brought  a  friend  of  mine,  sir,  on  a 
little  matter  of  business." 

The  old  man  still  sits,  often  smacking  his  dry  lips,  without  the 
least  consciousness.  After  some  minutes,  he  makes  an  attempt  to 
rise.  They  help  him  up,  and  he  staggers  against  tiie  wall,  and 
stares  at  tbem. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr,  Krook  1 "  says  Mr.  Guppy,  in  some  dis- 
comfiture. "How  do  you  do,  sir?  You  are  looking  charming, 
Mr.  Krook.     I  hope  you  are  pretty  well  t " 

The  old  man,  in  aiming  a  purposeless  blow  at  Mr.  Guppy,  or  at 
nothing,  feebly  swings  himself  round,  and  comes  with  liis  face 
against  the  wall.  So  he  remmns  for  a  minute  or  two,  heaped  up 
against  it ;  and  then  staggers  down  the  shop  to  the  front  door. 
The  air,  the  movement  in  the  court,  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the  com- 
bination of  these  things,  recovers  him.  He  comes  back  pretty 
steadily,  adjusting  his  fur-cap  on  his  head,  and  looking  keenly  at 

"  Your  servant,  gentlemen ;  I've  been  dozing.  Hi !  I  am  hard 
tfl  wake,  odd  times." 

"  Kather  so,  indeed,  sir,"  responds  Mr.  Guppy. 

"What!  You've  been  a  trying  to  do  it,  have  you?"  says  the 
suspicious  Krook. 

"  Only  a  little,"  Mr.  Guppy  esplmns. 

The  old  man's  eye  resting  on  the  empty  bottle,  he  takes-it  up, 
eicamines  it,  and  slowly  tilts  it  upside  down. 
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"  I  Bay  ! "  he  cries,  like  the  Hobgoblin  in  the  story.  "  Some- 
body's been  making  free  here!  " 

"  I  assure  you  we  found  it  so,"  says  Mr.  Guppy.  "  Would  you 
allow  me  to  get  it  filled  for  you  f " 

"Yea,  certainly  1  would!"  cries  Krook,  in  high  glee.  "Cer- 
tainly I  would  I  Don't  mention  it !  Get  it  filled  next  door  — 
Sol's  Anns  —  the  Lord  Chancellor's  fourteenpenny.  Bless  you, 
they  know  me/" 

He  BO  presses  the  empty  bottle  upon  Mr.  Guppy,  that  tbat 
gentleman,  with  a  nod  to  his  friend,  accepts  the  trust,  and  hurries 
out  and  hurries  in  again  with  the  bottle  filled.  The  old  maJi 
recdvea  it  in  his  anns  like  a  beloved  grandchild,  and  pats  it 
tenderiy. 

"  But,  I  say ! "  he  whispers,  with  his  eyes  screwed  up,  after 
tasting  it,  "  this  ain't  the  Lord  Chancellor's  fourteenpenny.  This 
is  dghteenpenny !  " 

"I  thought  you  might  like  that  better,"  says  Mr.  Guppy. 

"You're  a  nobleman,  sir,"  returns  Krook,  with  another  taste ^ 
and  bis  hot  breath  seems  to  come  towards  them  like  a  flame. 
"You're  a  baron  of  the  land." 

Taking  advantage  of  this  auspicious  moment,  Mr.  Guppy  pre- 
sents his  friend  under  the  impromptu  name  of  Mr.  Weevle,  and 
states  the  object  of  their  visit.  Krook,  with  liia  bottle  under  his 
arm  (he  never  gets  beyond  &  certain  point  of  either  drunkenness  or 
sobriety),  takes  time  to  survey  hia  proposed  lodger,  and  seems  to 
approve  of  him.  "You'd  like  to  see  the  room,  young  man?"  he 
says.  "  Ah  !  It's  a  good  room  !  Been  whitewash«i.  Been  cleaned 
down  with  soft  soap  and  soda.  Hi !  It's  worth  twice  the  rent ; 
letting  alone  my  company  when  yo\i  want  it,  and  such  a  cat  to 
keep  the  mice  away." 

Commending  the  room  after  this  manner,  the  old  man  takes 
them  upstairs,  where  indeed  they  do  find  it  cleaner  than  it  used 
to  be,  and  also  containing  some  old  articles  of  furniture  which  he 
has  dug  up  from  his  inexhaustible  stores.  The  terms  are  easily 
concluded  —  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  cannot  he  hard  on  Mr.  Guppy, 
associated  as  he  is  with  Kenge  and  Carboy,  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce, 
and  other  famous  claims  on  his  professional  consideration  — and  it 
is  agreed  that  Mr.  Weevle  shall  take  possession  on  the  morrow. 
Mr.  Weevle  and  Mr.  Guppy  then  repair  to  Cook's  Court,  Cursitor 
Street,  where  the  personal  introduction  of  the  former  to  Mr. 
Snagsby  is  effected,  and  (more  important)  the  vote  and  interest 
of  Mrs.  Snagsby  are  secured.  They  then  report  progress  to  the 
eminent  Smallweed,  waiting  at  the  office  in  his  tall  hat  for  that 
purpose,  and  separate ;  Mr.  Guppy  explaining  that  he  would  termi- 
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nate  his  little  entertainment  by  standing  treat  at  the  play,  but  that 
there  are  chorda  in  the  human  mind  which  would  render  it  a  hol- 
low mockery. 

On  the  morrow,  in  the  duak  of  evening,  Mr.  AVeevle  modestly 
appears  at  Krook's,  by  no  means  incommoded  with  luggage,  and 
establishes  himself  in  his  new  lodging ;  where  the  two  eyes  in  the 
shutters  stare  at  him  in  his  sleep,  as  if  they  were  fiill  of  wonder. 
On  the  foUowing  day  Mr.  Weevle,  who  is  a  handy  good-for-nothing 
kind  of  young  fellow,  borrows  a  needle  and  thread  of  Miss  Flite, 
and  &  hammer  of  his  landlord,  and  goes  to  work  devising  apologies 
for  window-curtains,  and  knocking  up  apologies  for  shelves,  and 
hanging  up  his  two  teacups,  milkpot,  and  crockery  sundries  on  a 
pennyworth  of  little  hooks,  like  a  shipwrecked  sailor  making  the 
best  of  it. 

But  what  Mr.  Weevle  prizes  most,  of  all  his  few  possessions 
(next  after  his  light  whiskers,  for  which  he  has  an  attachment  that 
only  whiskers  can  awaken  in  the  breast  of  man),  is  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  copper-plate  impressions  from  that  truly  national  work,  The 
Divinities  of  Albion,  or  GaJaxy  Gallery  of  British  Beauty,  repre- 
senting ladies  of  title  and  fashion  in  every  variety  of  smirk  that 
art,  combined  with  capital,  is  capable  of  producing.  With  these 
magnificent  portraits,  unworthily  confined  in  a  band-box  during  his 
seclusion  among  the  market-gardens,  he  decorates  his  apartment ; 
and  as  the  Galasy  Gallery  of  British  Beauty  wears  every  variety 
of  fancy-dress,  plays  every  variety  of  musical  instrument,  fondles 
every  variety  of  dog,  ogles  evety  variety  of  prospect,  and  is  backed 
up  by  every  variety  of  flower-pot  and  balustrade,  the  result  is  very 
imposing. 

But,  feshion  is  Mr,  Weevle's,  as  it  was  Tony  Jobhng's  weakness. 
To  borrow  yesterday's  paper  from  the  Sol's  Arms  of  an  evening, 
and  read  about  the  brilhant  and  distinguished  meteors  that  are 
shooting  across  the  fashionable  sky  in  every  direction,  is  unspeak- 
able consolation  to  him.  To  know  what  member  of  what  brilliant 
and  distinguished  circle  accomphshcd  the  brilliant  and  distinguished 
feat  of  joining  it  yesterday,  or  contemplates  the  no  less  brOhant 
and  distinguished  feat  of  leaving  it  to-morrow,  gives  him  a  thrill 
of  joy.  To  be  informed  what  the  Galasy  Gallery  of  British  Beauty 
is  about,  and  means  to  be  about,  and  what  Galaxy  marriages  are 
on  the  tapis,  and  what  Galaxy  rumours  are  in  circulation,  is  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  most  glorious  destinies  of  mankind. 
Mr.  Weevle  reverts  from  this  intelligence,  to  the  Galasy  portraits 
implicated ;  and  seems  to  know  the  originals,  and  to  be  known  of 

For  the  rest  he  is  a  quiet  lodger,  fuU  of  handy  shifts  and  devices 
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as  before  mentioned,  alile  to  cook  and  clean  for  himself  as  well  m 
to  carpenter,  and  developing  social  inclinatlona  after  the  shades  of 
evening  have  lallen  on  the  court.  At  those  times,  when  he  is  not 
visited  by  Mr,  Guppy,  or  by  a  small  light  in  his  likeness  quenched 
in  a  dark  hat,  he  comes  out  of  his  dull  room  —  where  he  has  inher- 
ited the  deal  wilderness  of  desk  bespattered  with  a  rain  of  ink  — 
and  talks  to  Krook,  or  is  "  veiy  free,"  aa  they  call  it  in  the  court, 
commendingly,  with  any  one  disposed  for  conversation.  Wherefore, 
Mrs.  Piper,  who  leads  the  court,  is  impelled  to  offer  two  remarks 
to  Mrs,  Perkins  :  Firstly,  that  if  her  Johnny  was  to  have  whiskers, 
she  could  wish  'em  to  be  identically  like  that  young  man's ;  and 
secondly,  Mark  my  words,  Mrs.  Perkins,  ma'am,  and  don't  you  be 
surprised  Lord  bless  you,  if  that  young  man  comes  in  at  last  for 
old  Krook's  money ! 


CHAPTER   XXr. 

THE    SMALLWEED   FAMILY. 

In  a  rather  ill-favoured  and  ill-savoured  neighbourhood,  though 
one  of  its  rising  grounds  bears  the  name  of  Mount  Pleasant,  the 
Elfin  Smallweed,  christened  Bartholomew,  and  known  on  the  domes- 
tic hearth  as  Bart,  passes  that  limited  portion  of  his  time  on  which 
the  office  and  its  contingencies  have  no  claim.  He  dwells  in  a  htfcle 
narrow  street,  always  solitary,  shady,  and  sad,  closely  bricked  in 
on  all  sides  like  a  tomh,  but  where  there  yet  lingers  the  stump  of 
an  old  forest  tree,  whose  flavour  ia  about  as  fresh  and  natural  as 
the  Smallweed  smack  of  youth. 

There  has  been  only  one  child  in  the  Smallweed  family  for 
several  generations.  Little  ohl  men  and  women  there  have  been, 
but  no  child,  until  Mr.  Smallweed'a  grandmother,  now  living, 
became  weak  in  her  intellect,  and  fell  (for  the  first  time)  into  a 
childish  state.  With  such  infiintine  graces  aa  a  total  want  of 
observation,  memory,  understanding  and  interest,  and  an  eternal 
disposition  to  fall  asleep  over  the  fire  and  into  it,  Mr.  Smallwced's 
grandmother  has  undoubtedly  brightened  the  family. 

Mr.  Smallweed's  grandfather  is  hkewiae  of  the  party.  He  is  in 
a  helpless  condition  as  to  his  lower,  and  nearly  so  as  to  his  upper, 
limba ;  but  his  mind  is  unimpaired.  It  holds,  as  well  as  it  ever 
held,  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  a  certain  small  collection 
of  the  hardest  facts.  In  respect  of  ideality,  reverence,  wonder, 
and  other  such  phrenological  attributes,  it  is  no  worse  off  than  it 
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used  to  be.  ETeiything  that  Mr.  Small  weed 'a  grandfather  ever  put 
away  in  his  mind  was  a  grub  at  first,  and  is  a  grub  at  last.  In  all 
his  life  he  has  never  bred  a  single  butterfly. 

The  father  of  this  pleasant  grandfather,  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  was  a  homy-skinned,  two-legged,  money-getting 
species  of  spider,  who  spun  webs  to  catch  unwary  flies,  and  retired 
into  holes  until  they  were  entrapped.  The  name  of  this  old  pagan's 
God  was  Compound  Interest.  He  lived  for  it,  married  it,  died  of 
it.  Meeting  with  a  heavy  loss  in  an  honest  little  enterprise  in 
which  all  the  loss  was  intended  to  have  been  on  the  other  side,  he 
broke  something  —  something  necessary  to  his  existence  ;  therefore 
it  couldn't  have  been  bis  heartland  made  an  end  of  his  career. 
As  his  character  was  not  good,  and  he  had  been  bred  at  a  Charity 
School,  in  a  complete  course,  according  to  question  and  answer,  of 
those  ancient  people  the  Amorites  and  Hittites,  he  was  frequently 
quoted  as  an  example  of  the  failure  of  education. 

His  spirit  shone  through  his  son,  to  whom  he  had  always 
preached  of  "  going  out "  early  in  life,  and  whom  he  made  a  clerk  in 
a  sharp  scrivener's  office  at  twelve  years  old.  There,  the  yoimg 
gentleman  improved  his  mind,  which  was  of  a  lean  and  anxious 
character ;  and,  developing  the  family  gifts,  gradually  elevated  him- 
self into  the  discounting  profession.  Going  out  early  in  life,  and 
marrying  late,  as  his  father  had  done  before  him,  he  too  begat  a 
lean  and  anxiona-minded  son ;  who,  in  his  turn,  going  out  early  in 
life  and  marrying  late,  fjecame  the  fether  of  Bartholomew  and 
Judith  SmaUweed,  twins.  During  the  whole  time  consumed  in 
the  slow  growth  of  this  family  tree,  the  house  of  Smallweed,  always 
early  to  go  out  and  late  to  marry,  has  strengthened  itself  in  its 
practical  character,  has  discarded  all  amusements,  discountenanced 
all  story-books,  faiiy  tales,  fictions,  and  fables,  and  banished  all 
levities  whatsoever.  Hence  the  gratifying  fact,  that  it  has  had  no 
chOd  bom  to  it,  and  that  the  complete  little  men  and  women  whom 
it  has  produced,  have  been  observed  to  bear  a  likeness  to  old  mon- 
keys with  something  depressing  on  their  minds. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  dark  little  parlour  certain  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  street  — a  grim,  hard,  uncouth  parlour,  only  orna- 
mented with  the  coarsest  of  baize  table-covers,  and  the  hardest  of 
sheet-iron  tea-tra3'B,  and  offering  in  its  decorative  character  no  bad 
allegorical  representation  of  Grandfather  Smallweed's  mind  — 
seated  in  two  black  horse-hair  porter's  chairs,  one  on  each  aide  of 
the  fire-place,  the  superannuated  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smallweed  wile 
away  the  rosy  hours.  On  the  stove  are  a  couple  of  trivets  for 
the  pots  and  kettles  which  it  is  Grandfather  Smallweed's  usual 
occupation  to  wateh,  and  projecting  from  the  chimney-piece  between 
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them  ifl  a  sort  of  brass  gallows  for  roasting,  which  he  also  siiperin- 
tends  when  it  is  in  action.  Under  the  venerahle  Mr,  Smallweed's 
seat,  and  guarded  by  his  spindle  legs,  is  a  drawer  in  his  chair,  re- 
ported to  contain  property  to  a  fabulous  amount.  Beside  him  is  a 
spare  cushion,  with  which  he  is  always  provided,  in  order  that  he 
may  Lave  something  to  throw  at  the  venerable  partner  of  his 
respected  age  whenever  sfie  makes  an  allusion  to  money — a  subject 
on  which  he  is  particularly  sensitive. 

"And  Where's  Bart  J  "  Grandfiither  Smallweed  inquires  of  Judy, 
Bart's  twin-sister. 

"  He  an't  come  in  yet."  says  Judy. 

"  It's  his  tea-time,  isn't  it  1 " 

"  Ho." 

"  How  much  do  you  mean  to  siiy  it  wants  then  ? " 

"  Ten  minutes." 

"Hey?" 

"  Ten  minutes."  —  (Loud  on  the  part  of  Judy.) 

"  Ho ! "  says  Grandfether  Smallweed.     "  Ten  minutes." 

Grandmother  Smallweed,  who  has  been  mumbling  and  shaking 
her  head  at  the  trivets,  hearing  figures  mentioned,  connects  them 
with  money,  and  screeches,  like  a  horrible  old  parrot  without  any 
plumage,  "  Ten  ten-pound  notes  ! " 

Grandfather  Smallweed  immediately  throws  the  cushion  at  her. 

"  Drat  you,  be  quiet ! "  says  the  good  old  man. 

The  effect  of  this  act  of  jaculation  is  twofold.  It  not  only 
doubles  up  Mrs.  Smallweed's  head  against  the  side  of  her  porter's 
ctiair,  and  causes  her  to  present,  when  extricated  by  her  grand- 
daughter, a  highly  unbecoming  state  of  cap,  but  the  necessary 
exertion  recoils  on  Mr.  Smallweed  himself  whom  it  throws  back 
into  his  porter's  chair,  like  a  broken  puppet.  The  excellent  old 
gentleman  being,  at  these  times,  a  mere  clothes-bag  with  a  black 
skull-cap  on  the  top  of  it,  does  not  present  a  veiy  animated  appear- 
ance, until  he  has  undergone  the  two  operations  at  the  hands  of  his 
grand-daughter,  of  being  shaken  up  like  a  great  bottle,  and  poked 
and  punched  like  a  great  bolster.  Some  indication  of  a  neck  being 
developed  in  him  by  these  means,  he  and  the  sharer  of  his  life's 
evening  again  sit  fronting  one  another  in  their  two  porter's  chairs, 
like  a  couple  of  sentinels  long  forgotten  on  their  post  by  the  Black 
Seijeant,  Death. 

Judy  the  twin  is  worthy  company  for  these  associates.  She  is 
so  indubitably  sister  to  Mr.  Smallweed  the  younger,  that  the  two 
kneaded  into  one  would  hardly  make  a  young  person  of  average 
proportions ;  while  she  so  happUy  exemplifies  the  before-mentioned 
femily  likeness  to  the  monkey  tribe,  tiiat,  attired  ii 
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robe  and  cap,  she  might  walk  about  the  tahle-Iand  on  the  top  of  a 
barrel-organ  without  exciting  much  remark  as  an  unusual  Bpecimeo. 
ITnder  existing  circumstanceB,  however,  she  is  dressed  in  a  plain, 
spare  gown  of  brown  stuff. 

Judy  never  owned  a  doD,  never  heard  of  Cinderella,  never  played 
at  any  game.  She  once  or  twice  fell  into  children's  comjiany  when 
she  was  about  ten  years  old,  but  the  children  couldn't  get  on  iiitli 
Judy,  and  Judy  couldn't  get  on  with  them.  She  seemed  like  an 
animal  of  another  species,  and  there  was  instinctive  repugnance  on 
both  sides.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Judy  knows  how  to  laugh 
She  has  so  rarely  seen  the  thing  done,  that  the  probabilities  are 
strong  the  other  way.  Of  anything  like  a  youthful  laugh,  slie  cer- 
tainly can  have  no  conception.  If  she  were  to  try  one,  she  would 
find  her  teeth,  in  her  way ;  modelling  that  action  of  her  face,  as 
she  has  unconsciously  modelled  all  its  other  expressions,  on  her 
jffittem  of  sordid  age.     Such  is  Judy. 

And  her  twin  brother  couldn't  wind  up  a  top  for  his  life.  He 
knows  no  more  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  or  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor, 
than  he  knows  of  the  people  in  the  stars.  He  could  as  soon  play 
at  leap-frog,  or  at  cricket,  as  change  into  a  cricket  or  a  Irog  him- 
self But,  he  is  so  much  the  better  off  than  his  sister,  that  on  his 
narrow  world  of  fact  an  opening  has  dawned,  into  such  broader 
regions  as  lie  within  the  ken  of  Mr.  Guppy.  Hence,  his  admira- 
tion and  his  emulation  of  that  shining  enchanter. 

Judy,  with  a  gong-like  clash  and  clatter,  sets  one  of  the  sheet- 
iron  tea-trays  on  the  table,  and  arranges  cups  and  saucers.  The 
bread  she  puts  on  in  an  iron  basket ;  and  the  butter  (and  not  much 
of  it)  in  a  small  pewter  plate.  Grandfather  Smallwocd  looks  hard 
after  the  tea  as  it  is  served  out,  and  asks  Judy  where  the  ^rl  is  ? 

"  Charley,  do  you  mean !  "  says  Judy. 

"  Hey  1 "  from  Grandfether  Smallweed. 

"  Charley,  do  you  mean? " 

This  touches  a  spring  in  Grandmother  Smallweed,  who,  chuck- 
ling, as  usual,  at  the  trivets,  cries  —  "  Over  the  water !  Charley 
over  the  water,  Charley  over  the  water,  over  the  water  to  Charley, 
Charley  over  tie  water,  over  the  water  to  Charley  !  "  and  becomes 
quite  energetic  about  it.  Grandfather  looks  at  the  cushion,  but 
has  not  sutfidently  recovered  his  late  exertion. 

" Ha !  "  he  says,  when  there  is  silence  —  "if  that's  her  name. 
She  eate  a  deal.     It  would  be  better  to  allow  her  for  her  keep." 

Judy,  with  her  brother's  wink,  shakes  her  head,  and  purses  up 
her  mouth  into  No,  without  saying  it. 

"  No  1 "  returns  the  old  man.     "  Why  not  ? " 

"  She'd  waut  sixpence  a  day,  and  we  can  do  it  for  leas,"  says  Judy. 
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"Sure?" 

Judy  answers  with  a  nod  of  deepest  meaning,  and  calls,  as.  she 
scrapes  the  hutter  on  the  loaf  with  every  precaution  against  waste, 
and  cuts  it  into  slices,  "You  Charley,  where  are  you?"  Timidly 
obedient  to  the  aummona,  a  little  girl  in  a  rough  apron  and  a  large 
bonnet,  with  her  hands  covered  with  soap  and  water,  and  a  scrub- 
bing brush  in  one  of  them,  appears,  and  eurtseya. 

"  What  work  are  you  about  now  1 "  says  Judy,  making  an  ancient 
snap  at  her,  like  a  very  sharp  old  beldame. 

"  I'm  a  cleaning  the  up-stairs  back  room,  miss,"  replies  Charley. 

"  Mind  you  do  it  thoroughly,  and  don't  loiter.  Shirking  won't 
do  for  me.  Make  haate !  Go  along !  "  cries  Judy,  with  a  stamp 
upon  the  ground.  "  You  girls  are  more  trouble  than  you're  worth, 
by  half." 

On  this  severe  matron,  as  she  returns  to  her  task  of  scraping  the 
butter  and  cutting  the  bread,  fells  the  shadow  of  her  brother,  look- 
ing in  at  the  window.  For  whom,  knife  and  loaf  in  hand,  she  opens 
the  street-door. 

"  Ay,  ay,  Bart !  "  aays  Grandfather  Smallweed.  "  Here  vuu  are, 
hey?" 

"  Here  I  am,"  says  Bart. 

"  Been  along  with  your  friend  again,  Bart;  1 " 

Small  nods. 

"  Dining  at  his  expense,  Bart  ?" 

Smali  noda  again. 

"That's  right.  Live  at  his  expenae  as  much  as  you  can,  and 
take  warning  by  his  foolish  example.  That's  the  use  of  such  a 
friend.     The  only  use  you  can  put  him  to,"  aays  the  venerable  sage. 

His  grandson,  without  receiving  this  good  counsel  as  dutifully  as 
he  might,  honours  it  with  all  such  acceptance  as  may  lie  in  a  slight 
wink  and  a  nod,  and  takes  a  chair  at  the  tea-table.  The  four  old 
faces  then  hover  over  tea<;ups,  like  a  company  of  ghastly  cherubim ; 
Mrs.  Smallweed  perpetually  twitching  her  bead  and  chattering  at 
the  trivets,  and  Mr.  Smallweed  requking  to  be  repeatedly  shaken 
up  like  a  large  black  draught. 

"Yes,  yes,"  says  the  good  old  gentleman,  reverting  to  hia  lesson 
of  wisdom.  "  That's  such  advice  as  your  father  wotild  have  given 
you,  Bart,  You  never  aaw  your  father.  More's  the  pilj.  He  was 
my  true  son."  Whether  it  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  that  he  was 
particularly  pleasant  to  look  at,  on  that  account,  does  not  appear. 

"  He  waa  my  true  aon,"  repeats  the  old  gentleman,  folding  his 
bread-and-butter  on  his  knee ;  "  a  good  accountant,  and  died  fifteen 
years  ago." 

Mrs.  Smallweed,  following  her  usual  instinct,  breaks  out  with 
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"Fifteen  hundred  pound.  Fifteen  hundred  pound  in  a  black  box, 
fifteen  hundred  pound  locked  up,  fifteen  hundred  pound  put  away 
and  hid  !  "  Her  worthy  husband,  setting  aside  his  bread-and-butter, 
immediately  discharges  the  cushion  at  her,  crushes  her  against  the 
side  of  her  ehwr,  and  ialls  back  in  his  own,  overpowered.  His 
appearance,  after  visiting  Mrs.  Smallweed  with  one  of  these  admo- 
nitions, is  particularly  impressive  and  not  wholly  prepossessing; 
firstly,  because  the  exertion  generally  twists  his  black  skull-cap 
over  one  eye  and  gives  him  an  air  of  goblin  rakishneas ;  secondly, 
because  he  mutters  violent  imprecations  against  Mrs.  Smallweed ; 
and  thirdly,  because  the  contrast  between  those  powerful  expres- 
sions and  his  powerless  figure  is  suggestive  of  a  Weftit  old  malig- 
nant, who  would  be  very  wicked  if  he  couid.  All  this,  however, 
is  so  common  in  the  Smallweed  family  circle,  that  it  produces  no 
imprassioE.  The  old  gentleman  is  merely  shaken,  and  has  his  in- 
ternal feathers  beaten  up ;  the  cushion  is  restored  to  its  usual  place 
beside  him ;  and  the  old  lady,  perhaps  with  her  cap  adjusted,  and 
perhaps  not^  is  planted  in  her  chair  again,  ready  to  be  bowled  down 
like  a  ninepin. 

Some  time  elapses,  in  the  present  instance,  before  the  old  gentle- 
man is  sufficiently  cool  to  resume  his  discourse ;  and  even  then  he 
mixes  it  up  with  several  edifying  expletives  addressed  to  the  uncon- 
scious partner  of  his  bosom,  who  holds  communication  with  nothing 
on  earth  but  the  trivets.     As  thus  : 

"  If  your  father,  Bart,  had  lived  longer,  he  might  have  been 
worth  a  deal  of  money  — you  brimstone  chatterer  !  — ■  hut  just  as 
he  was  beginning  to  build  up  the  house  that  he  had  been  making 
the  foundations  for,  through  many  a  year — you  jade  of  a  magpie, 
jackdaw,  and  poll-parrot,  what  do  you  mean  !  —  he  took  ill  and  died 
of  a  low  fever,  always  being  a  sparing  and  a  spare  man,  full  of  busi- 
ness care  —  I  should  like  to  throw  a  cat  at  you  instead  of  a  cushion, 
and  I  will  too  if  you  make  such  a  confounded  fool  of  yourself !  — 
and  your  mother,  who  was  a  prudent  woman  as  dry  as  a  chip,  just 
dwindled  away  like  touchwood  after  you  and  Judy  were  bom.  —  You 
are  an  old  pig.    You  are  a  brimstone  pig.    You're  a  head  of  swine ! " 

Judy,  not  interested  in  what  she  has  often  heard,  be^s  to  collect 
in  a  feisin  various  tributary  streams  of  tea,  from  the  bottoms  of 
cups  and  saucers  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  teapot,  for  the  little 
charwoman's  evening  meal.  In  like  manner  she  gets  together,  in 
the  iron  bread-basket,  as  many  outside  fragments  and  worn-down 
heels  of  loaves  as  the  rigid  economy  of  the  house  has  left  in  existence. 

"  But,  your  father  and  me  were  partners,  Bart,"  says  the  old  gen- 
tleman ;  "  and  when  I  am  gone,  you  and  Judy  wiU  have  all  there 
is.     It's  rare  for  you  both,  that  you  went  out  early  in  life  — -  Judy 
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to  the  flower  business,  and  you  to  the  law.  You  won't  want  to 
spend  it.  You'll  get  your  living  without  it,  and  put  more  to  it. 
When  I  am  gone,  Judy  will  go  back  to  the  flower  business,  and 
you'll  atili  stick  to  the  law." 

One  might  infer,  from  Judy's  appearance,  that  her  business  rather 
lay  with  the  thorns  than  the  flowers ;  but,  she  has,  in  her  time, 
been  apprenticed  to  the  art  and  mystery  of  artificial  flower-making. 
A  close  observer  might  perhaps  detect  both  in  her  eye  and  her 
brother's,  when  their  venerable  graJidsire  anticipates  his  being  gone, 
some  little  impatience  to  know  when  he  may  be  going,  and  some 
resentful  opinion  that  it  is  time  he  went. 

"  Now,  if  everybody  has  done,"  says  Judy,  completing  her  prepara- 
tions, "  I'll  have  that  ^rl  in  to  her  tea.  She  would  never  leave 
off,  if  she  took  it  by  herself  in  the  kitchen." 

Charley  is  accordingly  introduced,  and,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  eyes, 
site  down  to  her  basin  and  a  Dmidical  ruin  of  bread-and-butter. 
In  the  active  superintendence  of  this  young  person,  Judy  Small- 
weed  appears  to  attain  a  perfectly  geoiogieal  age,  and  to  date  from 
the  remotest  periods.  Her  systematic  manner  of  flying  at  her  and 
pouncii^  on  her,  with  or  without  pretence,  whether  or  no,  is  won- 
derful ;  evincing  an  accomphshment  in  the  art  of  girl-driving,  seldom 
reached  by  the  oldest  practitioners. 

"Now,  don't  stare  about  you  all  the  afternoon,"  cries  Judy, 
shaking  her  head  and  stamping  her  foot  as  she  happens  to  Lj,tch 
the  glance  which  has  been  previously  sounding  thi,  basm  of  tea, 
"  but  take  your  victuals  and  get  back  to  your  work 

"Yes,  miss,"  says  Charley. 

"Don't  say  yes,"  returns  Miss  Smallweed,  "for  I  know  what 
you  girls  are.  Do  it  without  saying  it,  and  then  I  may  begin  to 
believe  you." 

Charley  swallows  a  great  gulp  of  tea  m  token  of  aubmisiion,  and 
so  disperses  the  Druidical  ruins  that  Miss  Smallweed  charges  her 
not  to  gormandise,  which  "in  you  girls,"  she  observes,  is  disgust 
ing.  Charley  might  find  some  more  difficulty  m  meetmg  hci 
views  on  the  general  subject  of  girls,  but  for  a  knock  dt  the  dioT 

"  See  who  it  is,  and  don't  chew  wiien  you  open  it '  r  nesi 
Judy. 

The  olgect  of  her  attentions  withdrawing  for  the  purpose.  Miss 
Smallweed  takes  that  opportunity  of  lumbhng  the  remamder  of 
the  bread-and-butter  together,  and  launching  two  or  three  dirty 
teacups  into  the  ebb-tide  of  the  basm  rf  tea  a'^  i  hint  that  she 
considers  the  eating  and  drinking  terminated 

"Now!  Who  is  it,  and  whit  a  wanted!  says  the  snappish 
Judy. 
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It  is  one  "  Mr.  George,"  it  appears.  Without  other  amiounce- 
raeiit  or  ceremony,  Mr.  George  walks  in. 

"  Whew  ! "  sajs  Mr.  GJeorge.  "  You  are  hot  here.  Always  a 
fire,  eh )  Well !  Perhaps  you  do  right  to  get  uised  to  one."  Mr. 
George  makes  the  latter  remark  to  himself,  as  he  nods  to  Grand- 
father Smaliweed. 

"  Ho  !  It's  you  ! "  cries  the  old  gentleman.  "  How  de  do  ? 
How  de  do  1 " 

"  Middling,"  replies  Mr.  George,  taiicg  a  chair.  "Your  grand- 
dsH^hter  I  have  had  the  honour  of  seeing  before ;  my  service  to 
you,  miss." 

"  This  is  my  grandson,"  saya  Grandiather  Smaliweed.  "  You 
ha'n't  seen  him  hefore.     He  is  in  the  law,  and  not  much  at  home." 

"My  service  to  him,  too !  He  is  like  his  sister.  He  is  very 
like  his  sister.  He  is  devilish  like  Ms  sister,"  says  Mr.  George, 
laying  a  great  and  not  altogether  complimentary  stress  on  his  last 
adjective. 

"  And  how  does  the  world  use  you,  Mr.  George ! "  Grandfather 
Smaliweed  inquires,  slowly  nibbing  his  legs. 
^'  Pretty  much  as  usual.     Like  a  football." 

He  is  a  swarthy  browned  maa  of  fifty  ;  well-made,  and  good-look- 
ing ;  with  crisp  dark  hair,  bright  eyes,  and  a  broad  chest.  His 
sinewy  and  powerful  hands,  as  sunburnt  as  his  face,  have  evidently 
been  used  to  a  pretty  rough  life.  What  is  curious  about  him  is, 
that  he  site  forward  on  his  chair  as  if  he  were,  Irom  long  habit, 
allowing  space  for  some  dress  or  accoutrements  that  he  has  alto- 
gether laid  aside.  His  step  too  is  measured  and  heavy,  and  would 
go  well  with  a  weighty  clash  and  jingle  of  spurs.  He  is  dose- 
shaved  now,  but  bis  mouth  is  set  as  if  his  upper  Hp  had  been  for 
years  familiar  with  a  great  moustache ;  and  his  manner  of  occa- 
sionally laying  the  oj>en  palm  of  his  broad  brown  hand  upon  it,  is 
to  the  same  effect.  Altogether,  one  might  gueaa  Mr.  George  to 
have  been  a  trooper  once  ujwn  a  time. 

""  A  special  contrast  Mr.  George  makes  to  the  Smaliweed  family. 
Trooper  was  never  yet  billeted  upon  a  household  more  unlike  Jiim. 
It  is  a  broadsword  to  an  oyster-knife.  His  developed  figure,  and 
their  stunted  forms ;  his  large  manner,  filling  any  amount  of  room, 
and  their  little  narrow  pinched  ways ;  his  sounding  voice,  and  their 
sharp  spare  tones  ;  are  in  the  strongest  and  the  strangest  opposi- 
tion. As  he  site  in  the  middle  of  the  grim  parlour,  leaning  a  little 
forward,  with  his  hands  upon  his  thighs  and  his  elbows  squared, 
he  looks  as  though,  if  he  remained  there  long,  he  would  ahsorb 
into  himself  the  whole  family  and  the  whole  four-roomed  house, 
extra  little  back-kitchen  and  all. 
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"  Do  you  rub  your  legs  to  rub  life  into  'em  1 "  he  asks  of  Grand- 
fetlier  Smallweed,  after  looking  round  the  room. 

"Why,  it's  partly  a  habit,  Mr.  George,  and  —  yes  —  it  partly 
helps  the  circulation,"  he  replies. 

"  The  cir-cu-la-tion ! "  repeats  Mr.  George,  folding  liis  arms  upon 
his  chest,  aad  seeming  to  become  two  sizes  larger.  "  Not  much 
of  that,  I  should  think." 

"Truly,  I'm  old,  Mr.  Geoige,"  says  Grandfather  Smallweed. 
"But  I  can  carry  my  years.  I'm  older  than  her,"  nodding  at  his 
wife,  "and  see  what  she  is! ^You're  a  brimstone  chatterer!" 
with  a  sudden  revival  of  his  late  hostility. 

"  Unlucky  old  soul ! "  says  Mr.  George,  turning  hk  head  in  that 
direction.  "Don't  scold  the  old  lady.  Look  at  her  here,  with 
her  poor  cap  half  off  her  head,  and  her  poor  hair  all  in  a  muddle. 
Hold  up,  ma'am.  That's  better.  There  we  are  !  Think  of  your 
mother,  Mr.  Smallweed,"  says  Mr.  George,  coining  back  to  bis  seat 
from  assisting  her,  "if  your  wife  an't  enough." 

"I  suppose  you  were  an  excellent  son,  Mr.  George,"  the  old 
man  hints,  with  a  leor. 

The  colour  of  Mr.  George's  face  rather  deepens  as  he  replies ; 
"Why,  no.     I  wasn't." 

"  I  am  astonished  at  it.' 

"So  am  I.  I  ought  to  have  been  a  go<«l  sm  inl  I  tbmk  I 
meant  to  have  been  one.  But  I  wu-nt  I  ■n'ls  a  thundermg  l)dd 
son,  that's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  anl  never  was  a  irelit  t 
anybody." 

"  Surprising ! "  cries  the  old  man 

"However,"  Mr.  George  resumes,  the  leas  sail  about  it,  the 
better  now.  Come  !  You  know  the  agreement  Always  a  pipe 
out  of  the  two  months'  interest  (Bosh  It  s  til  xirrect  You 
needn't  be  airaid  to  order  the  pipe.  Here's  the  new  bill,  and  here's 
the  two  months'  interest-money,  and  a  devil-and-all  of  a  scrape  it 
is  to  get  it  together  in  my  business)." 

Mr.  Geoi^  sits,  with  his  arms  folded,  consuming  the  fiimiiy  and 
the  pariour,  wliile  Grandfather  Smallweed  is  assisted  by  Judy  to 
two  black  leathern  cases  out  of  a  looked  bureau;  in  one  of  which, 
he  secures  tlie  document  be  has  just  received,  and  irom  the  other 
takes  another  similar  document  which  he  hands  to  Mr.  George, 
who  twists  it  up  tor  a  pipe  light  As  the  old  man  inspects,  through 
his  glasses,  e\ery  up-stroke  and  down-stroke  of  both  documents, 
before  he  releaf.cs  them  trom  their  leathern  prison ;  and  as  he 
counts  tbe  money  three  times  over,  and  requires  Judy  to  say  every 
word  she  ntten  at  lea&t  twite,  and  is  as  tremulously  slow  of  speech 
and  action  as  it  is  possible  to  be ,  this  business  is  a  long  time  in 
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progress.  When  it  is  quite  concluded,  and  not  before,  he  disen- 
gages his  ravenous  eyes  and  fingers  from  it,  and  answers  Mr. 
Gejrge's  last  remark  by  saying,  "Afraid  to  order  the  pipe!  We 
are  not  so  mercenary  as  that,  sir.  Judy,  see  directly  to  the  pipe 
and  the  glass  of  cold  brandy-and-water  for  Mr.  George." 

The  sportive  twins,  who  have  been  looking  straight  before  them 
aJl  this  time,  except  when  they  have  been  engrossed  by  the  black 
leathern  cases,  retire  together,  generally  disdainful  of  the  visitor, 
but  leaving  him  to  the  old  man,  as  two  young  cubs  might  leave  a 
traveller  to  the  x>arental  bear. 

"  And  there  you  sit,  I  suppose,  all  the  day  long,  eh  J  "  says  Mr, 
Geoi^e,  with  folded  arms. 

"  Just  so,  just  so,"  the  old  man  nods. 

"  And  don't  you  occupy  yora'setf  at  all  ? " 

"  I  watch  the  flre  —  and  the  boiling  and  the  rousting  —  " 

"When  there  is  any,"  says  Mr,  George,  with  great  expression. 

"Just  so.     When  there  is  any." 

"  Don't  you  read,  or  get  read  to  ? " 

The  old  man  shakes  his  head  with  sharp  sly  triumph.  "  No, 
no.  We  have  never  been  readers  in  our  family.  It  don't  pay. 
Stuff.     Idleness.     Folly.     No,  no ! " 

"There's  not  much  to  choose  between  your  two  states,"  says  the 
visitor,  in  a  key  too  low  for  the  old  man's  dull  hearing,  as  he  looks 
from  him  to  the  old  woman  and  back  again.  "  I  say  ! "  in  a 
louder  voice. 

"  I  hear  you." 

"  You'll  sell  me  up  at  last,  I  suppose,  when  I  am  a  day  in 

"  My  dear  friend !  "  cries  Grandfather  Smallweed,  stretching  out 
both  hands  to  embrace  him.  "Never!  Never,  my  dear  friend! 
But  my  friend  m  the  city  that  I  got  to  lend  you  the  money  —  he 
might ! " 

"0!  you  can't  answer  for  him?"  says  Mr.  George;  finisliing 
the  mquiiy,  in  his  lower  key,  with  the  words  "you  lying  old 

"  My  dear  friend,  he  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  I  wouldn't 
trust  him.     He  will  have  his  bond,  my  dear  friend.'' 

"  Devil  doubt  him,"  says  Mr.  George.  Charley  appearing  with 
a  tray,  on  which  are  the  pipe,  a  small  paper  of  tobacco,  and  the 
brandy-and-water,  he  asls  her,  "  How  do  you  come  here !  you 
haven't  got  the  family  face." 

"I  goes  out  \a  work,  sir,"  returns  Charley. 

The  trooper  (if  trooper  he  be  or  have  been)  takes  her  bonnet  off, 
with  a  light  touch  for  so  strong  a  hand,  and  pats  her  on  the  head. 
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"  You  give  the  house  ahnost  a  wholesome  look.  It  wants  a  bit  of 
yoTitb  as  much  as  it  wants  freah  air."  Then  he  dismases  her, 
lights  his  pipe,  and  drinlts  to  Mr.  Smallweed's  friend  in  the  city  — 
the  one  solitary  flight  of  that  esteemed  old  gentleman's  imagination, 
"  So  you  think  he  might  be  hard  upon  me,  eh ) " 
"I  think  he  might  —  I  am  afraid  he  would,  I  hare  known 
him  do  it,"  says  Grandfether  Smallwecd,  incautiously,   "  twenty 

Incautiously,  because  his  stricken  better-half,  who  has  been 
dozing  over  the  fire  for  some  time,  is  instantly  aroused  and  jabbers 
"  Twenty  thousand  pounds,  twenty  twenty-pound  notes  in  a  money- 
box, twenty  guineas,  twenty  million  twenty  per  cent,  twenty  —  " 
and  is  then  cut  short  by  the  flying  cushion,  which  the  visitor,  to 
whom  this  singular  experiment  appears  to  be  a  novelty,  snatches 
from  her  face  as  it  crushes  her  in  the  usual  manner. 

"You're  a  brimstone  idiot.  You're  a  scorpion  —  a  brimstone 
scorpion !  You're  a  sweltering  toad.  You're  a  chattering  clatter- 
ing broomstick  witch,  that  ought  to  be  burnt ! "  gasps  the  old  man, 
prostrate  in  his  chair.  "My  dear  friend,  will  you  shake  me  up  a 
UttleT' 

Mr,  George,  who  has  been  looking  first  at  one  of  them  and  then 
at  the  other,  as  if  he  were  demented,  takes  his  venerable  acquaint- 
ance by  the  throat  on  receiving  this  request,  and  dragging  him  up- 
right in  his  chair  as  easily  as  if  he  were  a  doU,  appears  in  two  minds 
whether  or  no  to  shako  all  future  power  of  cushioning  out  of  him, 
and  shake  him  into  his  grave.  Resisting  the  temptation,  but 
agitating  him  violently  enough  to  make  his  head  roll  hke  a  harle- 
quin's, he  puts  him  smartly  down  in  his  chair  again,  and  adjusts 
his  skuil-cap  with  such  a  rub,  that  the  old  man  winks  with  both 
eyes  for  a  minute  afterwards. 

"OLord!"  gasps  Mr.  Smallwecd.  "That'll  do.  Thank  you, 
my  dear  friend,  that'll  do.  0  dear  me,  I'm  out  of  breath,  0 
Lord  ! "  And  Mr.  Smallwecd  says  it,  not  without  evident  appre- 
hensions of  his  dear  friend,  who  stOl  stands  over  him  looming 
larger  than  ever. 

The  alarming  presence,  however,  gradually  subsides  into  its 
chair,  and  falls  to  smoking  in  long  pulfe  ;  consohng  itself  with  the 
philosophical  reflection,  "  The  name  of  your  friend  in  the  city 
begins  with  a  D,  comrade,  and  you're  about  right  respecting  the 
bond." 

"  Did  you  speak,  Mr.  George ! "  inquires  the  old  man. 

The  trooper  shakes  his  head ;  and  leaning  forward  with  his 
right  elbow  on  his  right  knee  and  his  pipe  supported  in  that  hand, 
while  his  other  hand,  resting  ob  his  left  leg,  squares  his  left  elbow 
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in  a  martial  manner,  continues  to  smoke.  Meanwhile  he  looks  at 
Mr,  Smallweed  with  grave  attention,  and  now  and  then  fans  the 
cloud  of  smoke  away,  in  order  that  he  may  see  him  the  more 
clearly. 

"  I  take  it,"  he  says,  making  just  as  much  and  as  little  change 
in  his  position  aa  will  enable  him  to  reach  the  glass  to  his  lips, 
with  a  round,  full  action,  "that  I  am  the  only  man  alive  (or  dead 
either),  that  gets  the  value  of  a  pipe  out  of  you,  i  " 

"Well!"  returns  the  old  man,  "it's  true  that  I  don't  see  com- 
pany, Mr,  George,  and  that  I  don't  treat.  I  can't  afford  to  it. 
But  as  you,  in  your  pleasant  way,  make  your  pipe  a  condition  — —  " 

"Why,  it's  not  for  the  value  of  it ;  that's  no  great  thing.  It 
was  a  fancy  to  get  it  out  of  yon.  To  have  something  in  for  my 
money." 

"  Ha  !  You're  prudent,  prudent,  sir  !  "  cries  Grandfe,ther  Small- 
weed,  rubbing  his  legs. 

"  Very.  I  always  was."  Puff.  "  It's  a  sure  sign  of  my  pru- 
dence, that  I  ever  found  the  way  here."  Puff.  "  Also,  that  I  am 
what  I  am."  Puff.  "I  am  weU  known  to  be  prudent,"  says 
Mr.  Geoi^,  composedly  smoking.     "I  rose  in  life,  that  way." 

"Don't  be  down-hearted,  sir.     You  may  rise  yet." 

Mr.  George  laughs  aud  drinks. 

"Ha'n't  you  no  relations  now,"  asks  Grandftther  Smallweed, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "who  would  pay  off  this  Uttle  principal, 
or  who  would  lend  you  a  good  name  or  two  that  I  could  persuade 
my  friend  in  the  city  to  make  you  a  further  advance  upon  ?  Two 
good  names  would  be  sufficient  for  my  friend  in  the  city.  Ha'n't 
you  no  such  relations,  Mr,  George  1 " 

Mr,  George,  still  composedly  smoking,  replies,  "If  I  had,  I 
shouldn't  trouble  them.  I  have  been  trouble  enough  to  my  belong- 
ings in  my  day.  It  may  be  a  very  good  sort  of  penitence  in  a 
v^abond,  who  has  wasted  the  best  time  of  his  life,  to  go  back 
then  to  decent  people  that  he  never  was  a  credit  to,  and  live  upon 
them ;  but  it's  not  my  sort.  The  best  kind  of  amends  then,  for 
having  gone  away,  is  to  keep  away,  in  my  opinion." 

"  But  natural  affection,  Mr.  George,"  hints  Grandfather  Small- 

"For  two  good  names,  hey?"  says  Mr.  George,  shaking  his 
head,  and  still  composedly  smoking.  "  No.  That's  not  ray  sort, 
either." 

Grandfather  Smallweed  has  been  gradually  sliding  down  in  his 
chair  since  his  last  adjustment,  and  is  now  a  bundle  of  clothes, 
with  a  voice  in  it  calling  for  Judy.  That  Houri  appearing,  shakes 
him  up  in  the  usual  manner,  and  is  charged  by  the  old  gentleman 
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to  remain  near  him.     For  he  seems   h  ry    f  p  tt       1  t      t 

the  trouble  of  repeating  his  late  atte  t 

"  Ha  ! "  he  observes,  when  he  is  i    tnm  aga  li  y  Id 

have  traced  out  the  Captain,  Mr.  G  g  t  w  Id  h  be  th 
making  of  you.     If,  when  you  first      m    h       m         eq  f 

our  advertisements  in  the  newspap  rs  —  wl        I      y       irim 
alluding  to  the  advertisemeEts  of  my  f      d  m  th      ty       1 
two  others  who  embark  their  capital      th  w  d 

friendly  towards  me  as  sometimes  to  g  m  lift  with  my  1  ttl 
pittance — i^  at  that  time,  you  could  1  h  Ip  d  ur  M  &  g 
it  would  have  been  the  making  of  yo 

"  I  was  willing  enough  to  be  '  mad      as  y  11    t        y    M 

George,  smoking  not  quite  so  plac  lly  as  bet        f  th 

entrance  of  Judy  he  has  been  in      m    mca         d  t    be  I  by 
fescination,  not  of  the  admiring  kind,     h  h    bl  ges  1       t    1    k    t 
her  as  she  stands  by  her  grandfather"     h  b  t^       tl       hi 

I  ain  glad  I  wasn't  now." 

'•  Why,  Mr.  George  t     In  the  nam     I  —    f  B  m  to         hy  t 
says  Grandfather  Smallweed,  with  a  pi         pp     an       f    xaspen 
tion.      (Brimstone  apparently  su^   tei  bj   h       j     1    ht    g 
Mrs.  Smallweed  in  her  slumber.) 

"  For  two  reasons,  comrade." 

"  And  what  two  reasons,  Mr.  George  1   In  the  name  of  the " 

"Of  our  fldend  in  the  city?"  suggests  Mr.  George,  composedly 
drinking. 

"Ay,  if  you  like.     What  two  reasons!" 

"In  the  first  place,"  returns  Mr.  George;  but  still  looking  at 
Judy,  as  if,  she  being  so  old  and  so  like  her  grandfather,  it  is  in- 
different which  of  the  two  he  addresses;  "you  gentlemen  took  me 
in.  You  advertised  that  Mr.  Hawdon  (Captain  Hawdon,  if  you 
hold  to  the  saying,  Once  a  captain  always  a  captain)  was  to  hear 
of  something  to  hia  advantage." 

"  Well  1 "  returns  the  old  man,  shrilly  and  sharply. 

"  Well !  "  says  Mr.  George,  smoking  on.  "  It  wouldn't  have 
been  much  to  Ma  advantage  to  have  been  clapped  into  prison  by 
the  whole  bill  and  judgment  trade  of  London." 

"How  do  you  know  that?  Some  of  his  rich  relations  might 
have  paid  his  debts,  or  compounded  for  'em.  Besides,  he  had 
taken  -us  in.  He  owed  us  immense  sums,  aJl  round.  I  would 
sooner  have  strangled  him  than  had  no  return.  If  I  sit  here 
thinking  of  him,"  snarls  the  old  man,  holding  up  his  impotent  ten 
fingers,  "  I  want  to  strangle  him  now."  And  in  a  sudden  access  of 
fury,  he  throws  the  cushion  at  the  unoffending  Mrs.  Smallweed, 
but  it  passes  harmlessly  on  one  side  of  her  chair. 
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"  I  don't  need  to  be  told,"  rctunis  the  trooper,  taking  his  pipe 
from  his  lips  for  a  moment,  and  carrying  his  eyes  back  from  follow- 
ing the  progress  of  the  cushion,  to  the  pipe-howl  which  is  burning 
low,  "  that  he  carried  on  heavily  and  went  to  ruin.  I  have  been 
at  his  right  hand  many  a  day,  when  he  waa  charging  upon  ruin 
full-gallop.  I  was  with  him,  when  he  was  sick  and  well,  rich  and 
poor.  I  laid  this  hand  upon  him,  after  he  had  run  through  eveiy- 
thing  and  broken  down  everything  beneath  him  —  when  he  held  a 
pistol  to  his  head." 

"  I  wish  he  had  let  it  off!  "  says  the  benevolent  old  man,  "and 
blown  his  head  into  as  many  pieces  as  he  owed  pounds  ! " 

"  That  would  have  been  a  smash  indeed,"  returns  the  trooper 
coolly  J  "  any  way,  he  had  been  young,  hopeful,  and  handsome  in 
the  days  gone  by  ;  and  I  am  glad  I  never  found  him,  when  he  was 
neither,  to  lead  to  a  result  so  much  to  his  advantage.  That's 
reason  number  one." 

"I  hope  number  two's  as  good?"  snarls  the  old  man. 

"  Why,  no.  It's  more  of  a  sel&h  reason.  If  I  had  found  him, 
I  must  bave  gone  to  the  other  world  to  look.     He  was  there." 

"  How  do  you  know  he  was  there  t " 

"  He  wasn't  here." 

"  How  do  you  know  he  wasn't  here  1 " 

"  Don't  lose  your  temper  as  well  as  your  money,"  says  Mr. 
Ocorge,  calmly  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe.  "  He  was 
drowned  long  before.  I  am  convinced  of  it.  He  went  over  a  ship's 
aide.  Whelicr  intentionally  or  accidentally,  I  don't  know.  Per- 
haps your  friend  in  the  city  does.  —  Do  you  know  what  that  tune 
is,  Mr.  Smallweed  f "  he  adds,  after  breaking  off  to  whistle  one, 
accompanied  on  the  table  with  the  empty  pipe. 

"  Tune  ! "  replies  the  old  man.  "  No.  We  never  have  tunes 
here." 

"  That's  the  Dead  March  in  Saul.  They  bury  soldiers  to  it ;  ao 
it's  the  natural  end  of  the  subject.  Now,  if  your  pretty  grand- 
daughter — ■  excuse  me,  miss  —  will  condescend  to  take  care  of  this 
pipe  for  two  months,  we  shall  save  the  cost  of  one,  next  time. 
Good  evening,  Mr.  Smallweed  !  " 

"  My  dear  friend  !  "     The  old  man  gives  him  both  his  hands. 

"So  you  think  your  friend  in  the  city  will  be  hard  upon  me,  if 
I  (ail  m  a  payment  ? "  says  the  trooper,  looking  down  upon  him 
like  a  giant. 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  am  afraid  he  will,"  returns  the  old  man, 
looking  up  at  him  hke  a  pigmy. 

Mr.  George  laughs ;  and  with  a  glance  at  Mr.  Smallweed,  and  a 
parting  salntation  to  the  scornful  Judy,  strides  out  of  the  parlour. 
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clashing  imaginary  %dhTes  ind  other  metallic  appurtenain,es  as  he 

"You're  a  danmed  rogue  saj?  the  old  gentleraan  malmg  a 
hideous  grimace  at  the  door  a?  he  shuts  it  But  1 11  hme  you, 
you  dog,  I'll  lime  you 

After  this  amiable  remark,  hi8  spirit  soars  into  those  enchanting 
r^iona  of  reflection  which  its  education  and  pursuits  have  opened  to 
it ;  and  again  he  and  Mrs.  Swallweed  wile  away  the  rosy  hours,  two 
unrelieved  sentinels  forgotten  as  aforesaid  by  the  Black  Serjeajit. 

While  the  twsun  are  faithful  to  their  post,  Mr.  Geoi^  strides 
through  the  streets  with  a  massive  kind  of  swa^er  and  a  grave- 
enough  iace.  It  is  eight  o'clock  now,  and  the  day  is  last  drawing 
in.  He  stops  hard  hy  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  rea<is  a  playbill ; 
decides  to  go  to  Astley's  Theatre.  Being  there,  is  much  delighted 
with  the  horses  and  the  feats  of  strength ;  looks  at  the  weapons 
with  a  critical  eye  ;  disapproves  of  the  combats,  as  giving  evidences 
of  unskilfiil  swordsmanship;  but  ia  touched  home  by  the  senti- 
ments. In  the  last  scene,  when  the  Emperor  of  Tartary  gets  up 
into  a  cart  and  condescends  to  bless  the  united  lovers,  by  hovering 
over  them  with  the  Union-Jack,  his  eye-lashea  are  moistened  with 
emotion. 

The  theatre  over,  Mr.  Gleorge  comes  across  the  water  again,  and 
makes  his  way  to  that  curious  region  lying  about  the  Haymarkct 
and  Leicester  Square,  which  is  a  centre  of  attraction  to  indifferent 
foreign  hotels  and  indifferent  foreigners,  racket-courts,  fighting- 
men,  swordsmen,  footguards,  old  china,  gaming-houses,  exhibitions, 
and  a  large  medley  of  shabbiness  and  shrinking  out  of  sight.  Pene- 
trating to  the  heart  of  this  region,  he  arrives,  by  a  court  and  a 
long  whitewashed  passage,  at  a  great  brick  building,  composed  of 
hare  walls,  floors,  roof-rafters,  and  skylights ;  on  the  front  of 
which,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  front,  is  painted  Geoeoe's 
Shooting  Galljoty,  &c. 

Into  George's  Shooting  Gallery,  &c.,  he  goes ;  and  in  it  there 
are  gas-lights  (partly  turned  off  now),  and  two  whitened  targets 
for  rifle-shooting,  and  archeiy  accommodation,  and  fencing  appli- 
ances, and  all  necessaries  for  the  British  art  of  boxing.  None  of 
these  sports  or  exercises  are  being  pursued  in  Geoige's  Shooting  Gal- 
lery to-night;  which  is  so  devoid  of  company,  that  a  little  grotesque 
man,  with  a  large  head,  has  it  all  to  himself,  and  lies  asleep  upon 
the  floor. 

The  little  man  is  dressed  something  like  a  gunsmith,  in  a  green 
baize  apron  and  cap ;  and  his  face  and  hands  arc  dirty  with  gun- 
powder, and  begrimed  with  the  loading  of  guns.  As  he  Ues  in  the 
light,  before  a  glaring  white  target,  the  black  upon  him  shines 
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again.  Not  far  off,  is  the  strong,  rough,  primitive  tabic,  with  a 
vice  upon  it,  at  which  he  ha»  been  working.  He  is  a  little  man 
with  a  face  all  crushed  together,  who  appears,  from  a  certain  blue 
and  speckled  appearance  that  one  of  his  cheeks  presents,  to  have 
been  blown  up,  in  the  way  of  business,  at  some  odd  time  or  times. 

"  Phil !  "  says  the  trooper,  in  a  quiet  voice. 

"  All  right ! "  cries  Phil,  scrambUng  to  his  feet. 

"  Anything  been  doing  j " 

"  Flat  as  ever  so  much  swipes,"  says  Phil.  "  Five  dozen  rifle  and 
a  dozen  pistoL     As  to  aim !  "  Phil  gives  a  howl  at  the  recollection. 

"  Shut  up  shop,  Phil ! " 

As  Phil  moves  about  to  execute  this  order,  it  appears  that  he  is 
lame,  though  able  to  move  veiy  quickly.  On  the  speckleil  side 
of  his  face  he  has  no  eyebrow,  and  on  the  other  side  he  has  a  bushy 
black  one,  which  want  of  uniformity  gives  him  a  very  singular  and 
rather  sinister  appearance.  Everything  seems  to  have  happened 
to  his  hands  that  could  possibly  take  place,  consistently  with  the 
retention  of  all  the  fingers ;  for  they  are  notched,  and  seamed,  and 
crumpled  all  over.  He  appears  to  be  very  strong,  and  lifts  heavy 
benches  about  as  if  he  had  no  idea  what  weight  was.  He  has  a 
curious  way  of  limping  round  the  gallery  with  hia  shoulder  against 
the  wall,  and  tacking  off  at  objects  he  wants  to  lay  hold  of,  instead 
of  going  straight  to  them,  which  has  left  a  smear  all  round  the  four 
walls,  conventionally  called  "  Phil's  mark." 

This  custodian  of  George's  Gallery  in  George's  absence  concludes 
his  proceedings,  when  he  has  locked  the  great  doore,  and  turned 
out  all  the  lights  but  one,  which  he  leaves  to  glimmer,  by  dragging 
out  from  a  wooden  cabin  in  a  comer  two  mattresses  and  bedding. 
These  being  drawn  to  opposite  ends  of  the  gallery,  the  trooper 
makes  his  own  bed,  and  Pliil  makes  his. 

"  Phil ! "  says  the  master,  walking  towards  him  without  his  coat 
and  waistcoat,  and  looking  more  soldierly  than  ever  in  his  braces. 
"You  were  found  in  a  doorway,  weren't  you." 

"Gutter,"  says  Phil.     "Watchman  tumbled  over  me." 

"Then,  vagabondising  came  natural  toyow,  from  the  beginning." 

"As  nat'ral  as  possible,"  says  Phil. 

"Good  night!" 

"  Good  night,  guv'ner," 

Phil  cannot  even  go  straight  to  bed,  but  finds  it  necessary  to 
shoulder  round  two  sides  of  the  gallery,  and  then  tack  off  at  his 
mattress.  The  trooper,  after  taking  a  turn  or  two  in  the  rifle- 
distance,  and  looking  up  at  the  moon  now  shining  through  the 
skylighte,  strides  to  hia  own  mattress  by  a  shorter  route,  and  goes 
to  bed  too. 
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CHAPTER   XXir. 

MR.    BUCKET. 

Allegoby  loots  pretty  cool  in  Liiicoln'a  Inn  Fields,  though  the 
evening  is  hot ;  for,  both  Mr.  Tulkinghom's  windows  are  wide 
open,  and  the  room  is  lofty,  gusty,  and  gloomy.  These  may  not 
be  desirable  characteristics  when  November  comes  with  fog  and 
deet,  or  January  with  ice  and  snow ;  but  they  have  their  merits 
in  the  sultry  long  vacation  weather.  They  enable  Allegory,  though 
it  has  cheeks  like  peaches,  and  knees  like  bunches  of  blossoms, 
and  rosy  swellings  for  calves  to  its  legs  and  muscles  to  its  arms, 
to  look  tolerably  cool  to-night. 

Plenty  of  dust  comes  in  at  Mr.  Tulkinghom's  windows,  and 
plenty  more  has  generated  among  his  furniture  and  papers.  It  lies 
thick  everywhere.  When  a  breeze  from  the  country  that  has  lost 
its  way,  takes  fright,  and  makes  a  blind  hurry  to  rush  out  again, 
it  flings  as  much  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Allegory  as  the  law  —  or  Mr. 
Tulkinghom,  one  of  its  trustiest  representatives  —  may  scatter,  on 
occasion,  in  the  eyes  of  the  laity. 

In  his  lowering  magajrine  of  dust,  the  univereal  article  into  which 
his  papers  and  himself,  and  all  his  clients,  and  all  things  of  earth, 
animate  and  inanimate,  are  resolving,  Mr.  Tulkinghom  sita  at  one 
of  the  open  windows,  eiyoying  a  bottle  of  old  port.  Though  a 
hard-grained  man,  close,  diy,  and  silent,  he  can  enjoy  old  wine 
with  the  beat.  He  has  a  priceless  hinn  of  port  in  some  artful 
cellar  under  the  Fielda  which  is  one  of  his  many  secrets.  "When 
he  dmes  alone  m  chambers,  aa  he  has  dmed  to-day,  and  has  his  bit 
of  fish  and  his  steak  ir  ihicken  brought  m  from  the  coffee-house, 
he  descends  with  a  landle  to  the  echomg  regions  below  the  deserted 
man'sion  and  heralde  I  by  a  remote  reverberation  of  thundering 
doors  tomes  gravely  batk  encircled  by  an  earthy  atmosphere,  and 
carrying  a  bottle  from  whuh  he  pour^  a  radiant  nectar,  two  score 
and  ten  years  old,  that  bluahes  in  the  ghsa  to  find  itself  so  famous, 
and  fills  the  whole  room  with  the  fragrance  of  southern  grapes. 

Mr.  Tulkinghom,  sitting  in  the  twihght  by  the  open  window, 
enjoys  hia  wine.  Aa  if  it  whispered  t«  him  of  its  flfl:y  years  of 
silence  and  seclusion,  it  abuts  him  up  the  closer.  More  impenetrable 
than  ever,  he  sits,  and  drinks,  and  mellows  as  it  were,  in  secrecy; 
pondering,  at  that  twilight  hour,  on  all  the  mysteries  he  knows, 
associated  with  darkening  woods  in  the  countiy,  and  vast  blank 
shut-up  houses  in  town  ;  and  perhaps  sparing  a  thought  or  two  for 
himseU',  and  his  ftjnily  history,  and  his  money,  and  his  will  —  all 
a  mysteiy  to  every  one  - —  and  that  one  bachelor  friend  of  his,  a 
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man  of  the  same  mould  and  a  lawyer  too,  who  lived  the  same  kind 
of  life  until  he  was  seventy-five  years  old,  and  then,  suddenly  con- 
ceiving (as  it  is  supposed)  an  impression  that  it  was  too  monotonous, 
gave  hia  gold  watch  to  his  hair-dresser  one  summer  evening,  and 
walked  leisurely  home  to  the  Temple,  and  hanged  himself. 

But,  Mr,  Tulkinghom  is  not  alone  to-night,  to  ponder  at  hia 
usual  length.  Seated  at  the  same  table,  though  with  his  chair 
modestly  and  uncomfortably  drawn  a  little  away  from  it,  sits  a  bald, 
mild,  shining  man,  who  coughs  respectfully  behind  his  hand  when 
the  lawyer  bids  him  fill  his  glass. 

"Now,  Snagsby,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  "to  go  over  this  odd 
story  again." 

"  If  you  please,  sir." 

"You  told  me  when  you  were  so  goofl  as  to  step  round  here,  last 

"  For  which  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me  if  it  was  a  liberty, 
sir ;  but  I  remember  that  you  had  taken  a  sort  of  an  interest  in 
that  person,  and  I  thought  it  possible  that  you  might — just  — 
wish  —  to  — —  " 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  is  not  the  man  to  help  him  to  any  conclusion, 
or  to  admit  anything  as  to  any  possihihty  concerning  himself.  So 
Mr.  Snagsby  trails  oft'  into  saying,  with  an  awkward  cough,  "I 
must  ask  you  to  excuse  the  liberty,  sir,  I  am  sure." 

"Not  at  all,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom.  "You  told  me,  Snagsby, 
that  you  put  on  your  hat  and  came  round  without  mentioning  your 
intention  to  your  wife.  That  was  prudent  I  think,  because  it's 
not  a  matter  of  such  importance  that  it  requires  to  he  mentioned." 

"Well,  sir,"  returns  Mr.  Snagsby,  "you  see  my  little  woman 
is  —  not  to  put  too  flue  a  point  upon  it  —  inquisitive.  She's 
inquisitive.  Poor  little  thing,  she's  liable  to  spasms,  and  it's  good 
for  her  to  have  her  mind  employed.  In  consequence  of  which,  she 
employs  it  — -I  should  say  upon  every  individual  thing  she  can  lay 
hold  of,  whether  it  concerns  her  or  not  —  especially  not.  My  little 
woman  has  a  very  active  mind,  sir." 

Mr.  Snagsby  drinks,  and  murmurs  with  an  admiring  cough  behind 
his  hand,  "Dear  me,  very  fine  wine  indeed!  " 

"Therefore  you  kept  your  visit  to  yourself,  last  night?"  says 
Mr.  Tulkinghom.     "And  to-night,  tool" 

"  Yea,  sir,  and  to-night,  too.  My  little  woman  is  at  present 
in  —  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it  —  in  a  pious  state,  or  in 
what  she  considers  such,  and  attends  the  Evening  Exertions  (which 
is  the  name  they  go  by)  of  a  reverend  party  of  the  name  of  Chad- 
band.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  at  his  command,  undoubt- 
edly, but  I  am  not  quite  favourable  to  his  style  myself.     That's 
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neitlier  here  nor  there.  My  little  woman  being  engaged  in  that 
way,  made  it  easier  for  me  to  step  round  in  a  quiet  manner." 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  assents.     "Fill  your  glass,  Snagsby." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  I  am  sure,"  returns  the  stationer,  with  his 
cough  of  deference.     "  This  is  wonderfully  fine  wine,  sir  !  " 

"It  is  a  rare  wine  now,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom.  "It  is  fifty 
years  old." 

"  Is  it  indeed,  sir  ?  But  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  it,  I  am 
sure.  It  might  be  —  any  age  almost."  After  rendering  this  gen- 
eral tribute  to  the  port,  Mr.  Snagsby  in  his  modesty  coughs  an 
apology  behind  his  hand  for  drinking  anything  so  precious. 

"  Will  you  run  over,  once  again,  what  the  boy  said  1 "  asks  Mr. 
Tulkinghom,  putting  his  bands  into  the  i»ckets  of  his  rusty  small- 
clothes and  leaning  quietly  back  in  his  chair. 

"With  pleasure,  sir." 

Then,  with  fidelity,  though  with  some  prolixity,  the  law-stationer 
repeats  Jo's  statement  made  to  the  assembled  guests  at  his  house. 
On  coming  to  the  end  of  his  narrative,  he  gives  a  great  start,  and 
breaks  off  with  —  "Dear  me,  sir,  I  wasn't  aware  there  was  any 
other  gentleman  present !  " 

Mr.  Snagsby  is  dismayed  to  see,  standing  with  an  attentive  fece 
between  himadf  and  the  lawyer,  at  a  little  distance  irom  the  table, 
a  person  with  a  hat  and  stick  in  his  hand,  who  was  not  there  when 
he  himself  came  in,  and  has  not  since  entered  by  the  door  or  by 
either  of  the  windows.  There  is  a  press  in  the  room,  but  ita  binges 
have  not  creaked,  nor  has  a  step  been  audible  upon  tlie  floor.  Yet 
this  third  person  stands  there,  with  his  attentive  face,  and  his  hat 
and  stick  in  his  hands,  and  his  hands  beliind  him,  a  composed  and 
quiet  listener.  He  is  a  stoutly  built,  steady-looking,  sharp-eyed 
man  in  black,  of  about  the  middle  age.  Except  that  he  looks  at 
Mr.  Snagsby  as  if  he  were  going  to  take  his  portrait,  there  is  noth- 
ing remarkable  about  him  at  first  sight  but  his  ghostly  manner  of 
appearing. 

"  Don't  mind  this  gentleman,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  in  his  quiet 
way.     "This  is  only  Mr,  Bucket." 

"  0  indeed,  sir ! "  returns  the  stationer,  expressing  by  a  cough 
that  he  is  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  who  Mr.  Bucket  may  be. 

"  I  wanted  him  to  bear  this  stoiy,"  says  the  lawyer,  "because  I 
have  half  a  mind  (for  a  reason)  to  know  more  of  i^  and  he  is  very 
intelligent  in  such  things.     What  do  you  say  to  this,  Bucket  1 " 

"It's  very  plain,  sir.  Since  our  people  have  moved  this  boy  on, 
and  he's  not  to  be  found  on  his  old  lay,  if  Mr.  Snagsby  don't  object 
to  go  down  with  me  to  Tom-all-Alone's  and  point  him  out,  we 
can  have  him  here  in  less  than  a  couple  of  hours'  time.     I  can 
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do  it  without  Mr.  Siiagsby,  of  couiae;  but  this  is  the  shortest 

"Mr.  Bucket  is  a  detective  officer,  Snagaby,"  says  the  lawyer  in 
explanation. 

"la  he,  indeed,  sir?"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  with  a  strong  tendency 
in  his  clump  of  hair  to  stand  on  end. 

"  And  if  you  have  no  real  ottjection  to  accompany  Mr.  Bucket  to 
the  place  in  question,"  pursues  the  lawyer,  "  I  shall  feel  ohliged  to 
you  if  you  will  do  so." 

In  a  moment's  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Snagshj,  Bucket 
dips  down  to  the  bottom  of  his  mind. 

"  Don't  you  he  afraid  of  hurting  the  boy,"  he  says.  "  You  won't 
do  that.  It's  aU  right  as  fer  as  the  boy's  concerned.  We  shall  only 
bring  him  here  to  ask  him  a  question  or  so  I  want  to  put  to  him, 
and  he'll  he  paid  for  his  trouble,  and  sent  away  again.  It'll  be  a 
good  job  for  him.  I  promise  you,  as  a  man,  that  you  shall  see  the 
boy  sent  away  all  right.  Don't  you  be  afraid  of  hurting  him ;  you 
an't  going  to  do  that." 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Tulkinghom  ! "  cries  Mr.  Snagsby  cheerfully, 
and  reassured,  "  since  that's  the  case " 

"  Yes !  and  lookee  here,  Mr.  Snagsby,"  resumes  Bucket,  taking 
him  a«de  by  the  arm,  tapping  him  familiarly  on  the  breast,  and 
speaking  in  a  confidential  tone.  "You're  a  man  of  tiie  world,  you 
know,  and  a  man  of  business,  and  a  man  of  sense.  That's  what 
you  are." 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  opinion," 
returns  the  stationer,  with  his  cough  of  modesty,  "but " 

"That's  whatyoM  are,  you  know,"  says  Bucket.  "Now,  it  an't 
necessary  to  say  to  a  man  like  you,  engaged  in  your  business,  which 
is  a  business  of  trust  and  requires  a  person  to  he  wide  awake  and 
have  his  senses  about  him,  and  his  head  screwed  on  tight  (I  had  an 
uncle  in  your  business  once) — it  an't  necessary  to  say  to  a  man 
like  you,  that  it's  the  best  and  wisest  way  to  keep  little  matters 
like  this  quiet.     Don't  you  see  f     Quiet ! " 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  returns  the  stationer. 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  yoii,"  says  Bucket,  with  an  engaging  ap- 
pearance of  frankness,  "  that,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  there 
seems  to  be  a  doubt  whether  this  dead  person  wasn't  entitled  to 
a  little  property,  and  whether  this  female  hasn't  been  up  to  some 
games  respecting  that  property,  don't  you  see  ! " 

"  0  ! "  says  Mr.  Snagaby,  but  not  appearing  to  see  quite  dis- 
tinctly. 

"Now,  what  you  want,"  pursues  Bucket,  again  tapping  Mr. 
Snagsby  on  the  breast  in  a  comfortable  and  soothing  manner,  "  is, 
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that  eve:y  person  should  have  their  rights  according  to  justice. 
That's  what  you  want." 

"To  be  sure,"  returns  Mr.  Snagsby  with  a  nod. 

"  On  account  of  which,  and  at  the  same  time  to  oblige  a  —  do 
you  call  it,  in  your  business,  customer  or  clients  I  forget  how  my 
uncle  used  to  call  it" 

"Why,  I  generally  say  customer  myself,"  replies  Mr.  Snagsby. 

"  You're  right !  "  returns  Mr.  Bucket,  shaking  hands  with  him 
quite  affectionately,  — ■ "  on  account  of  which,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  oblige  a  real  good  customer,  you  mean  to  go  down  with  me,  in 
confidence,  to  Tom-all-Alone's,  and  to  keep  the  whole  thing  quiet 
ever  afterwards  and  never  mention  it  to  any  one.  That's  about 
your  intentions,  if  I  understand  you  ? " 

"You  are  right,  sir.     You  are  right,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby. 

"  Then  here's  your  hat,"  returns  his  new  friend,  quite  as  intimate 
with  it  as  if  he  had  made  it ;  "  and  if  you're  ready,  I  am." 

They  leave  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  without  a  ruffle  on  the  surface  of 
his  unfathomable  depths,  drinking  his  old  wine,  and  go  down  into 
the  streets. 

"You  don't  happen  to  know  a  very  good  sort  of  person  of  the 
name  of  Cfridley,  do  you  1 "  says  Bucket,  in  friendly  converse  as 
they  descend  the  stairs. 

"No,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  considering,  "I  don't  know  anybody 
of  that  name.     Why?" 

"Nothing  particular,"  says  Bucket;  "only,  having  allowed  his 
temper  to  get  a  little  the  'better  of  him,  and  having  been  threatening 
some  respectable  people,  he  is  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  a  warrant 
I  have  got  against  him  —  which  it's  a  pity  that  a  man  of  sense 
should  do." 

As  they  walk  along,  Mr.  Snagsby  observes,  as  a  novelty,  that, 
however  quick  their  pace  may  be,  his  companion  still  seems  in  some 
undefinable  manner  to  lurk  and  lounge ;  also,  that  whenever  he  is 
going  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  he  pretends  to  have  a  iised  pur- 
pose in  his  mind  of  going  straight  ahead,  and  wheels  off,  sharply, 
at  the  very  last  moment.  Now  and  then,  when  they  pass  a  police 
constable  on  his  beat,  Mr.  Snagsby  notices  that  both  the  constable 
and  his  guide  iall  into  a  deep  abstracrion  as  they  come  towards  each 
other,  and  appear  entirely  to  overlook  each  other,  and  to  gaze  into 
space.  In  a  few  instances,  Mr.  Bucket,  coming  behind  some  under- 
sized young  man  with  a  siiining  hat  on,  and  his  sleek  hair  twisted 
into  one  flat  curl  on  each  aide  of  his  bead,  almost  without  glancing 
at  him  touches  him  with  hia  stick ;  upon  which  the  young  man, 
looking  round,  instantly  evaporates.  For  the  most  part  Mr,  Bucket 
notices  things  in  general,  with  a  face  as  unchanging  as  the  great 
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mournit^  nng  on  his  little  finger,  or  the  brooch,  nomposed  of  not 
much  diamond  and  a  good  deal  of  setting,  whicli  he  wears  in  his 
shirt 

When  they  come  at  last  to  Tom-all-Alone's,  Mr.  Bucket  stops 
for  a  moment  at  the  comer,  and  takes  a  lighted  buH's-eje  from  the 
constable  on  duty  there,  who  then  accompanies  him  with  his  own 
particular  huIVs-eye  at  his  waist.  Between  his  two  conductora,  Mr. 
Snagsby  passes  along  the  middle  of  a  Tillainous  street,  imdrained, 
unventilated,  deep  in  black  mud  and  corrupt  water  —  though  the 
roads  are  dry  elsewhere  —  and  reeking  with  such  smells  and  sights 
that  he,  who  has  lived  in  London  all  his  life,  can  scarce  believe  his 
senses.  Branching  from  this  street  and  its  heaps  of  ruins,  are 
other  streets  and  courts  so  iniaraous  that  Mr.  Snagsby  sickens  in 
body  and  mind,  and  feels  as  if  he  were  going,  every  moment  deeper 
down,  into  the  infernal  gulf. 

"  Draw  off  a  bit  here,  Mr.  Snagsby,"  says  Bucket,  as  a  kind  of 
shabby  palanquin  is  borne  towards  them,  surrounded  by  a  noisy 
crowd.     "  Here's  the  fever  coming  up  the  street ! " 

As  the  unseen  wretch  goes  by,  the  crowd,  leaving  that  object  of 
attraction,  hovers  round  the  three  visitors,  like  a  dream  of  horrible 
feces,  and  fades  away  up  alleys  and  into  ruins,  and  behind  walls ; 
and  with  occasional  cries  and  shrill  whistles  of  warning,  thenceforth 
flits  about  them  until  they  leave  the  place. 

"  Are  those  the  fever-houses.  Darby ! "  Mr,  Bucket  coolly  asks, 
as  he  turns  his  bull's-eye  on  a  line  of  stinking  ruins. 

Darby  replies  that  "all  tliem  are,"  and  further  that  in  all,  for 
months  and  months,  the  people  "  liave  been  down  by  dozens,"  and 
have  been  carried  out,  dead  and  dying  "  like  sheep  with  the  rot." 
Bucket  observing  to  Mr.  Snagsby  as  they  go  on  again,  that  he  looks 
a  little  poorly,  Mr.  Snagsby  answers  that  he  feels  as  if  he  couldn't 
breathe  the  dreadfiU  air. 

There  is  inquiry  made,  at  various  houses,  for  a  boy  named  Jo. 
As  few  people  are  known  in  Tom-alt-AJone's  by  any  Christian  sign, 
there  is  much  reference  to  Mr.  Snagsby  whether  lie  means  Carrots, 
or  the  Colonel,  or  Gallows,  or  Young  Chisel,  or  Terrier  Tip,  or 
Lanky,  or  the  Brick.  Mr.  Snagsby  describes  over  and  over  again. 
There  are  conflicting  opinions  respecting  the  original  of  his  picture. 
Some  think  it  must  be  Carrots ;  some  say  the  Brick.  The  Colonel 
is  produced,  but  is  not  at  all  near  the  thing.  "Whenever  Mr. 
Snagsby  and  his  conductors  are  stationary,  the  crowd  flows  round, 
and  from  its  squalid  depths  obsequious  advice  heaves  up  to  Mr. 
Bucket.  Whenever  they  move,  and  the  angry  bull's-eyes  glare,  it 
lades  away,  and  flite  about  them  up  the  alleys,  and  in  the  ruins, 
and  behind  the  walls,  as  before. 
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At  last  there  is  a  lair  found  out  where  Toughy,  or  the  Tough 
Subject,  lays  him  down  at  night ;  ajid  it  is  thought  that  the  Tougli 
Subject  may  be  Jo.  Comparison  of  notes  between  Mr.  Snagsby 
imd  the  proprietress  of  the  house  —  a  drunken  fece  tied  up  in  a 
black  bundle,  and  flaring  out  of  a  heap  of  rage  on  the  floor  of  a 
dog-hut<;h  which  is  her  private  apartment  —  leads  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  conclusion,  Toughy  lias  gone  to  the  Doctor's  to  get 
a  bottle  of  etuflf  for  a  sick  woman,  but  will  be  here  anon. 

"  And  who  have  we  got  here  to-night  1 "  says  Mr.  Bucket,  open- 
ing another  door  and  glaring  in  with  his  bull's-eye.  "  Two  drunken 
men,  eh  1  And  two  women  ?  The  men  are  sound  enough,"  turn- 
ing back  each  sleeper's  arm  from  his  face  to  look  at  him.  "  Are 
these  your  good  men,  my  dears  1 " 

"Yes,  sir,"  returns  one  of  the  women.  "They  are  our  hus- 
bands." 

"  Brickmakers,  eh  t " 

"Yea,  sir." 

"  \Vhat  are  you  doing  here?     You  don't  belong  to  London." 

"No,  sir.     We  beloi^f  to  Hertfordshire," 

"  Wherealwuts  in  Hertfordshire  ? " 

"  Swnt  Albans." 

"  Come  up  on  the  tramp  1 " 

"  We  walked  up  yesterday.  There's  no  work  down  with  us  at 
present,  but  we  liave  done  no  good  by  coming  here,  and  shall  do 
none,  I  expect." 

"That's  not  the  way  to  do  much  good,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  turn- 
ing his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  unconscious  figures  on  the 
ground. 

"It  ain't  indeed,"  replies  the  woman  with  a  sigh.  "Jenny  and 
nie  knows  it  fall  well." 

The  room,  though  two  or  three  feet  liigher  than  the  door,  is  so 
low  that  the  head  of  the  tallest  of  the  visitors  would  touch  the 
blackened  ceiling  if  he  stood  upright.  It  is  offensive  to  eveiy 
sense ;  even  the  gross  candle  bums  pale  and  sickly  in  the  polluted 
air.  There  are  a  couple  of  benches,  and  a  higher  bench  by  way  of 
table.  The  men  lie  asleep  where  they  stumbled  down,  but  the 
women  sit  by  the  candle.  Lying  in  the  arms  of  the  woman  who 
has  spoken,  is  a  very  young  child. 

"  Why,  what  age  do  you  caU  that  little  creature  ? "  says  Bucket. 
"  It  looks  as  if  it  was  bom  yesterday."  He  is  not  at  all  rough 
about  it ;  and  as  he  turns  his  light  gently  on  the  infant,  Mr. 
Snagsby  is  strangely  reminded  of  another  infant,  encircled  with 
light,  that  be  has  seen  in  pictures. 

"  He  is  not  three  weeks  old  yet,  sir,"  says  the  woman. 
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"  Is  lie  your  cliilin" 

"  Mine." 

The  other  woman,  who  was  bending  over  it  when  they  came  in, 
stoops  down  again,  and  kisses  it  as  it  lies  asleep. 

"  You  seem  as  fond  of  it  as  if  you  were  the  mother  yourself," 
says  Mr.  Bucket 

"  I  was  th   u   th      f    n  Ilk    t  n  a  t  1  t  1    1" 

"Ah  Je  y  J  nny  say  th  th  w  man  to  h  r;  "  better 
so.  Much  bett  t  tl  nk  f  1  ad  than  d  J  ny !  MueJi 
better  !  " 

"  Why,  ju  t  Iniitralftn  II  pe,"  returns 
Bucket,  sternly  t    w  1  y  -n    1  U  1     1? 

"  God  knows  you  are  nght,  master,  she  letums.  I  am  not. 
I'd  stand  between  it  and  death,  with  my  own  life  if  I  could,  as 
true  as  any  pretty  lady." 

"Then  don't  talk  in  that  wrong  manner,"  says  Mr.  Bucket, 
mollified  agmn.     "  Why  do  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  It's  brought  into  ray  head,  master,"  returns  the  woman,  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears,  "when  I  look  down  at  the  child  lying  so. 
If  it  was  never  to  wake  no  more,  you'd  think  me  mad,  I  should 
take  on  so.  I  know  that  very  well.  I  was  with  Jenny  when  she 
lost  hers  — -  wara't  I,  Jenny  ?  —  and  I  know  how  she  grieved.  But 
look  round  you,  at  this  place.  Look  at  theni;  "  glancing  at  the 
sleepers  on  the  ground.  "  Look  at  the  boy  you're  waiting  for, 
who's  gone  out  to  do  me  a  good  turn.  Think  of  the  children  that 
your  business  lays  with  often  and  often,  and  that  you  see  grow  up  I  " 

"  Well,  well,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  "  you  train  him  respectable,  and 
hell  be  a  comfort  to  you,  and  look  after  you  in  your  old  age,  you 
know." 

"  I  mean  to  tiy  hard,"  she  answers,  wiping  her  eyes.  "  But  I 
have  been  a  thinking,  being  over-tired  to-night,  and  not  well  with 
the  ague,  of  all  the  many  things  that'll  come  in  his  way.  My 
master  will  he  against  it,  and  he'U  be  beat,  and  see  me  beat,  and 
made  to  fear  his  home,  and  perhai»s  to  stray  wild.  If  I  work  for 
him  ever  so  much,  and  ever  so  hard,  there's  no  one  to  help  me ; 
and  if  he  should  he  turned  bad,  'spite  of  all  I  could  do,  and  the 
time  should  come  when  I  should  sit  by  him  in  his  sleep,  made 
hard  and  changed,  an't  it  likely  I  should  think  of  him  as  he  lies  in 
my  lap  now,  and  wish  he  had  died  as  Jenny's  child  died ! " 

"  There,  there  ! "  says  Jenny.  "  Liz,  you're  tired  and  ill.  Let 
me  take  him." 

In  doing  so,  she  displaces  the  mother's  dress,  but  quickly  re- 
adjusts it  over  the  wounded  and  bruised  bosom  where  the  baby  has 
been  lying. 
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"It's  my  Jeil  hild,  aays  Jemiy,  walking  up  and  down  as  she 
nurses,  that  makes  me  love  this  child  so  dear,  and  it's  my  dead 
child  that  makes  her  love  it  so  dear  too,  as  even  to  think  of 
its  being  t.ikeii  away  from  her  now.  While  she  thinks  that,  / 
think  what  fortune  woul  I  I  ^ve  to  have  my  darling  baok.  But 
we  mean  the  same  thing,  if  wc  knew  how  to  say  it,  m  two  mothers 
does  in  our  poor  hearts !  " 

As  Mr.  Snagsby  blows  his  nose,  and  couglis  his  cough  of  sympa^ 
thy,  a  step  is  heard  without.  Mr.  Bucket  throws  his  light  into 
the  doorway,  and  says  to  Mr.  Snagsby,  "  Now,  what  do  you  say  to 
Toughy!     Will  Ae  do?" 

"  That's  Jo !  "  says  Mr.  Snagsby. 

Jo  stands  amazed  in  the  disc  of  light,  like  a  ra^ed  figure  in  a 
ma^c-lanthoni,  trembling  to  think  that  he  has  offended  against 
the  law  ill  not  having  moved  on  fer  enough.  Mr.  Snagsby,  how- 
ever, giving  him  the  consolatory  assurance,  "It's  only  a  job  you 
will  be  paid  for,  Jo,"  he  recovers ;  and,  on  being  taken  outside  1^ 
Mr.  Bucket  for  a  little  private  confebulation,  tells  his  tale  satisfac- 
torily, though  out  of  breath. 

"I  have  squared  it  with  the  lad,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  returning, 
"and  it's  all  right.     Now,  Mr.  Snagsby,  we're  ready  for  you." 

First,  Jo  has  to  complete  his  errand  of  good-nature  by  handing 
over  the  pliyaic  he  has  been  to  get,  which  he  delivers  with  the 
laconic  verM  direction  that  "it's  to  be  all  took  d'rectly."  Sec- 
ondly, Mr.  Snagsby  has  to  lay  upon  the  table  balf-arcrown,  his 
usual  panacea  for  an  immense  variety  of  afflictions.  Thirdly,  Mr. 
Bucket  has  to  take  Jo  by  the  arm  a  little  above  the  elbow  and 
walk  him  on  before  him :  without  which  observance,  neither  the 
Tough  Subject  nor  any  other  Subject  co\dd  be  professionally,  con- 
ducted to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  These  arrangements  completed, 
they  give  the  women  good  night,  and  come  out  once  more  into 
black  and  foul  Tom-all-Alone'a. 

By  the  noisome  ways  through  which  they  descended  into  that 
pit,  they  gradually  emerge  from  it ;  the  crowd  flitting,  and  whis- 
tling, and  skulking  about  them,  until  they  come  to  the  vei^  where 
restoration  of  the  bull's-eyes  is  made  to  Darby.  Here,  the  crowd, 
like  a  concourse  of  imprisoned  demons,  turns  back,  yelling,  and  is 
seen  no  more.  Through  the  clearer  and  fresher  streets,  never  so 
clear  and  fresh  to  Mr.  Snagsby's  raind  as  now,  they  walk  and  ride, 
imtU  they  come  to  Mr.  Tulkiiighom's  gate. 

As  they  ascend  the  dim  stairs  (Mr.  Tiilkinghom's  chambers  being 
on  the  first  floor),  Mr.  Bucket  mentions  that  lie  has  the  key  of  the 
outer  door  in  his  pocket,  and  that  there  is  no  need  to  ring.  For  a 
man  so  expert  in  most  things  of  that  kind.  Bucket  takes  time  to 
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opeD  the  door,  ami  iiiakeK  some  noise  too.  It  may  be  that  hi; 
souDtls  a  note  of  preparation. 

Howbeit,  they  come  at  last  intfj  the  hall,  where  a  lamp  is  burn- 
ing, and  80  into  Mr.  Tulkingliorn's  usual  room  —  the  room  where 
he  drank  his  old  wine  to-night.  He  is  not  there,  but  his  two  old- 
fashioned  candlesticks  are ;  and  the  room  is  tolerably  light. 

Mr.  Bucket,  still  having  his  professional  hold  of  Jo,  and  appear- 
ing to  Mr.  Snagsby  to  possess  an  iiiilimitetl  number  of  eyes,  makes 
a  little  way  into  this  room,  when  Jo  starts,  and  stops. 

"  What's  the  matter  1 "  says  Bucket  in  a  whisper. 

"  There  she  is  ! "  cries  Jo. 

"Who!" 

"The  My!" 

A  female  figure,  closely  veiled,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
where  the  light  fells  iipon  it.  It  is  quite  still,  and  silent.  The 
front  of  the  figure  is  towards  them,  but  it  takes  no  notice  of  their 
entrance,  and  remains  like  a  statue. 

"Now,  tcl!  me,"  says  Bucket  aloud,  "how  yon  know  that  to  be 
the  lady." 

"I  know  the  wale,"  replies  Jo,  staring,  "and  the  bonnet,  and 
the  gownd." 

"  Be  quite  sure  of  what  you  say,  Tough,"  returns  Bucket,  nar- 
rowly observant  of  him,     "  Look  again." 

"T  am  a  looking  as  hard  as  ever  I  can  look,"  says  Jo,  with 
stiffting  eyes,  "and  that  there's  the  wale,  the  bonnet,  and  the 
gownd." 

"What  about  those  rings  you  told  me  of"  asks  Bucket. 

"  A  sparkling  all  over  here,"  aays  Jo  rubbing  tl  e  fingers  of  his 
left  band  on  the  knuckles  of  his  rigl  t  w  tho  t  taking  his  eyes 
from  the  figure. 

The  figure  removes  the  right-hand  gl  ve  in  I    1         the  hand. 

"Now,  what  do  yon  say  to  that?"  aiki  B    ket 

Jo  shakes  his  head.  "  Not  rings  a  b  t  1  ke  the  i  Not  a  hand 
like  that." 

"What  are  you  talking  of?"  says  Bucket;  evidently  pleaset.! 
thoxigh,  and  well  pleased  too. 

"  Hand  was  a  deid  whiter,  a  deal  delicater,  and  a  deal  smaller," 
returns  Jo. 

"Why,  you'll  tell  me  I'm  my  own  mother,  next,"  .^lys  Mr. 
Bucket.     "Do  you  i-eoollect  the  lady's  voice?" 

"  I  think  I  does,"  aays  Jo. 

The  figure  speaks.  "Was  it  at  all  like  this!  I  will  speak  an 
long  as  you  like  if  yoH  are  not  flure.  Was  it  this  voice,  or  at  all 
like  this  voice!" 
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Jo  looks  aghast  at  Mr.  Bucket.     "  Not  ii  bit ! " 

"Then,  what,"  retorts  that  worthy,  pointing  to  the  tigurc,  "did 
you  say  it  was  the  Istdy  for  ? " 

"Cos,"  says  Jo,  with  a.  perplexed  stare,  but  without  being  at 
sS.  shaken  in  his  certainty,  "Cos  that  there's  the  wale,  the  bonnet, 
and  the  gownd.  It  is  her  and  it  an't  her.  It  an't  her  hand,  nor 
yet  her  rings,  nor  yet  her  woice.  But  that  there's  tlie  wale,  the 
bonnet,  and  the  gownd,  and  they're  wore  the  same  way  wot  she 
wore  'em,  and  it's  her  height  wot  she  wos,  and  she  giv  me  a  sov'- 
ring,  and  hooked  it." 

"WeU!"  says  Mr.  Bueket,  slightly,  "we  haven't  got  much 
good  out  of  you.  But,  however,  here's  five  shillings  for  you.  Take 
care  tow  you  spend  it,  and  don't  get  yourself  into  trouble."  Bucket 
stealthily  tells  the  coins  from  one  haiid  into  the  other  like  eounterM 
—  which  is  a  way  he  has,  his  principal  use  of  them  being  in  these 
games  of  skill  —  and  then  puts  them,  in  a  little  pile,  into  the  boy's 
hand,  and  takes  him  out  to  the  door ;  leaving  Mr.  Snagsby,  not 
by  any  means  comfortable  imder  these  mjsterio\is  circiunstauues, 
alone  with  the  veiled  figure.  But,  on  Mr.  Tidkinghom's  coming 
into  the  room,  the  veil  is  raised,  and  a  sufficiently  good-looking 
Frenchwoman  is  revealed,  though  her  expression  is  something  of 
the  intensest. 

"  Thank  you.  Mademoiselle  Hortense,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom, 
with  his  usual  equanimity.  "  I  will  give  you  no  further  trouble 
about  this  little  wager." 

"You  will  do  me  the  kindness  to  remember,  sir,  that  I  am  not 
at  present  placed!"  says  Mademoiselle. 

"  OertMnly,  certainly ! " 

"  And  to  confer  upon  me  the  favour  of  your  distinguished 
recommendation ) " 

"By  all  means.  Mademoiselle  Hortense." 

"  A  word  from  Mr.  Tulkinghom  is  so  powerful." —  "  It  shall  nut 
be  wanting.  Mademoiselle."^  "Receive  the  assurance  of  my  de- 
voted gratitude,  dear  sir."  —  "  Good  night"  Mademoiselle  goes 
out  with  an  air  of  native  gentility ;  and  Mr.  Bucket,  to  whom  it  is, 
on  an  emeigeney,  as  natural  to  be  groom  of  the  ceremonies  as  it  is 
to  be  anything  else,  shows  her  down-slairs,  not  without  gallantry. 

"  Well,  Bucket?"  quoth  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  on  his  return. 

"  It's  all  squared,  you  see,  as  I  squared  it  myself,  sir.  There 
au't  a  doubt  that  it  was  the  other  one  with  this  one's  dress  on. 
The  boy  was  exact  i"especting  colours  and  everytliing.  Mr.  Snagsby, 
I  promisetl  you  as  a  man  that  he  should  be  sent  away  all  right. 
Don't  say  it  wasn't  done ! " 

"You  have  kept  your  word,  sir,"  returns  the  stationer;  "and  if 
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1  can  be  uf  uo  fuither  use,  Mr.  Tulkinghoni,  I  think,  as  my  little 
woman  will  be  getting  auxious  - — -  " 

"  Thank  yon,  Snagsby,  no  further  uae,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn. 
"I  am  quite  indebted  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  already." 

"  Not  at  aJl,  sir.     I  wish  you  good  night." 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Snagsby,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  aceompanying  him  to 
the  door,  and  shaking  hands  with  him  over  and  over  again,  "  what 
I  like  m  you  is,  that  you're  a  man  it's  of  no  use  pumping ;  that's 
what  you  are.  When  you  know  you  have  done  a  right  thing,  you 
put  it  away,  and  it's  done  with  and  gone,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 
That  s  what  y<m  do." 

"That  IS  certainly  what  I  endeavour  to  do,  sir,"  returns  Mr. 
Snagsby. 

"No,  you  don't  do  yourself  justiee.  It  an'twhat  you  endeavour 
to  do,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  shaking  hands  with  him  and  blessing  him 
in  the  tenderest  manner,  "  it's  what  you  cfo.  That's  what  I  estimate 
in  a  inan  in  your  way  of  business." 

Mr,  Snagsby  makes  a  suitable  response ;  and  goes  homeward  so 
confused  by  the  events  of  the  evening,  that  he  is  doubtful  of  his 
being  awake  and  out — doubtful  of  the  reality  of  the  streets  through 
which  he  goes  —  doubtfiil  of  the  reality  of  the  moon  that  shines 
above  him.  He  is  presently  reassured  on  these  subjects,  by  the 
unchallengeable  reality  of  Mrs.  Snagsby,  sitting  up  with  her  head 
in  a  perfect  beehive  of  curl-papers  and  nightcap :  who  has  dis- 
patched Guster  to  the  police-station  with  official  intelligence  of  her 
husband's  being  made  away  with,  and  who,  within  the  last  two 
hours,  has  passed  through  every  stage  of  swooning  with  the  greatest 
decorum.  But,  as  the  little  woman  feelingly  says,  many  thanks  she 
gets  for  it ! 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

esthkk's  narrative. 

We  came  home  from  Mr.  Boythom's  after  six  pleasant  weeks. 
We  were  often  in  the  park,  and  in  the  woods,  and  seldom  passed 
the  Lodge  where  we  had  taken  shelter  witliout  looking  in  to  speak 
to  the  keeper's  wife;  but  we  saw  no  more  of  Lady  Dedlock,  except 
at  church  on  Sundays.  There  was  company  at  Chesney  Wold  ;  and 
although  several  beautiful  feces  surrounded  her,  her  face  retained 
the  same  influence  on  me  as  at  first.  I  do  not  quite  know,  even 
now,  whether  it  was  painful  or  pleasurable ;  whether  it  drew  me, 
towards  her,  or  made  me  shrink  from  her.     I  tliink  I  admired  her 
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with  !i  kind  of  fear ;  and  I  knuw  that  in  her  prestnce  my  thoughts 
always  wandered  back,  as  they  had  done  at  first,  to  that  uld  time 
of  my  life. 

I  had  a  fancy,  on  more  than  one  of  these  Sundays,  that  what  this 
latly  so  curiously  was  to  me,  I  was  to  her  —  I  mean  that  I  disturbed 
her  thoughts  as  she  influenced  mine,  though  in  some  different  way. 
But  when  I  stole  a  glance  at  her,  and  saw  her  so  composc<l  and  dis- 
tant and  unapproachable,  I  felt  this  to  be  a  foolish  weakness.  In- 
deed, I  felt  the  whole  state  of  my  mind  in  reference  to  her  to  be 
weak  and  imreasonable ;  and  I  remonstrated  with  myself  about 
it  as  much  as  I  could. 

One  incident  that  occurred  before  we  quitted  Mr.  Boythom's 
house,  I  had  better  mention  in  this  place. 

I  was  walking  in  the  garden  with  Ada,  when  I  was  told  that 
some  one  wished  to  see  me.  Going  into  the  breakfeat-room,  where 
this  person  was  waiting,  I  found  it  to  be  the  French  maid  who  had 
cast  off  her  ahoes  and  walked  through  the  wet  grass,  on  the  ilay 
when  it  thundered  and  lightened. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  she  began,  looking  fixedly  at  me  with  her  too- 
eager  eyes,  though  otherwise  presenting  an  agreeable  appearance, 
and  apraking  neither  with  boldness  nor  servility,  "  I  have  taken  a 
great  liberty  in  coming  here,  but  you  know  how  to  excuse  it,  being 
so  amiable,  mademoiselle." 

"  No  excuse  is  necessary,"  I  returned,  "  if  you  wish  to  speak  to 
me." 

"  That  is  my  desire,  mademoiselle.  A  thousand  thanks  for  the 
permission.  I  have  your  leave  to  speak.  Is  it  notV  she  said,  in 
a  quick,  natural  way. 

"  Certainly,"  said  I, 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  are  so  amiable !  Liatt'n  then,  if  you  please. 
1  have  left  my  Ijady.  We  could  not  agree.  My  Latly  is  so  high ; 
so  very  high.  Pardon!  Mademoiselle,  yoii  are  right ! "  Her  quick- 
ness anticipated  what  I  might  have  said  presently,  but  as  yet  had 
only  thought.  "  It  is  not  for  me  to  come  here  to  complain  of  my 
Lady.  Eut  I  say  she  is  so  high,  so  very  high.  I  ivill  say  not  a 
word  more.     All  the  world  knows  that." 

"  Go  on,  if  you  please,"  s^d  I. 

"Assuredly;  mademoiselle,  I  am  thankful  for  your  ]ioliteness. 
Mademoiselle,  I  have  an  inexpressible  de^re  to  find  service  with  a 
young  lady  who  is  good,  accomplished,  beantiful.  You  are  good, 
accomplished,  and  be-autiful  as  an  angel.  Ah,  could  I  have  the 
honour  of  being  your  domestic  !  " 

"  I  am  sorry "  I  began. 

"  Do  not  dismiss  me  so  soon,  mademoiselle  I  "  she  said,  witli  an 
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involuntary  contraction  of  her  fine  black  eyebrows.  "  Let  me  hope, 
a  moment !  Mademoiselle,  I  know  this  service  would  be  more  re- 
tired than  that  which  I  have  quitted.  Well !  I  wish  that.  I 
know  this  service  would  be  less  distinguished  than  that  which 
I  have  quitted.  Well !  I  wish  that.  I  know  that  I  should  win 
less,  afi  to  wages,  here.     Good.     I  am  content." 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  I,  quite  embarrassed  by  the  mere  idea  of 
having  such  an  attendant,  "  that  I  keep  no  maid " 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle,  but  why  not  ?  Why  not,  when  you  can  have 
one  so  devoted  to  you  1  Who  would  be  enchanted  to  serve  you ; 
who  would  be  so  true,  so  zealous,  and  so  faithful,  every  day  ! 
iVlademoiselle,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  to  serve  you.  Do  not 
apeak  of  money  at  present.     Take  me  as  I  am.     For  nothing !  " 

She  was  so  singularly  earnest  that  I  drew  back,  almost  afraid  of 
her.  Without  appearing  to  notice  it,  in  her  ardour,  she  still  pressed 
herself  upon  me ;  speaking  in  a  rapid  subdued  voice,  though  always 
with  a  certain  grace  and  propriety. 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  come  from  the  South  country,  where  we  are 
quick,  and  where  we  like  and  dislike  very  strong.  My  Lady  was 
too  high  for  me  ;  I  was  too  high  for  her.  It  is  done  —  past  — 
finished!  Receive  me  as  yonr  domestic,  and  I  will  serve  you  well. 
I  will  do  more  for  you,  than  you  figure  to  yourself  now.  Chut ! 
mademoiselle,  I  will  —  no  matter,  I  will  do  my  utmost  possible,  in 
all  things.  If  you  accept  my  service,  you  will  not  repent  it. 
Maflemoiselle,  you  will  not  repent  it,  and  I  will  serve  you  well 
You  don't  know  how  well !  " 

There  was  a  lowering  energy  in  her  face,  as  she  stood  lookii^ 
at  me  while  I  explained  the  impossibility  of  my  engaging  her  (with- 
out tjiinkiug  it  necessary  to  say  how  very  little  I  desired  to  do  so), 
which  seemed  to  bring  visibly  before  me  some  woman  from  the 
streets  of  Paris  in  the  reign  of  terror.  She  heard  me  out  without 
interruption ;  and  then  said,  with  her  pretty  accent,  and  in  her 
mildest  voice : 

"Hey,  mademoiselle,  I  have  received  my  answer !  I  am  sorry 
of  it.  But  I  must  go  elsewhere,  and  seek  what  I  have  not  found 
here.     Will  you  graciously  let  me  kiss  your  hand  1 " 

She  lookei:!  at  me  more  intently  as  she  took  it,  and  seemed  to 
take  note,  with  her  momentary  tonch,  of  every  vein  in  it.  "  I  fear 
I  surprised  you,  maflemoiselle,  on  the  day  of  the  storm  1 "  she  said, 
with  a  parting  curtsey. 

I  confessed  that  she  had  surprised  us  all. 

"  I  took  an  oath,  mademoiselle,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  and  I 
wanted  to  stamp  it  on  my  mind,  so  that  I  might  keep  it  iaithfullj. 
And  I  will !     Adieu,  mademoiselle !  " 
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So  ended  our  conference,  wliii.:li  I  was  veiy  glad  to  bring  to  a 
close.  I  Biippoaed  she  went  away  from  the  village,  for  I  saw  her 
no  more ;  and  nothing  else  occurred  to  disturb  our  tranquil  sum- 
mer pleasures,  until  six  weeks  were  out,  and  we  returned  home,  as 
I  began  just  now  by  saying. 

At  that  time,  and  for  a  good  many  weeks  after  that  tiine,  Richard 
was  conetaiit  in  his  visits.  Besides  coming  every  Saturday  or  Sun- 
day, and  remaining  with  ua  until  Monday  morning,  he  sometimes 
rode  out  on  horselack  imespectedly,  and  passed  the  evening  with 
us,  and  rode  back  again  early  next  day.  He  was  as  vivacious  as 
ever,  and  told  us  he  was  very  industrious ;  but  I  was  not  easy  in 
my  mind  about  him.  It  appeared  to  me  that  Ha  industry  was  all 
ml8direct«d.  I  could  not  find  that  it  led  to  anything  but  the  for- 
mation of  delusive  hopes  in  connection  with  tiie  suit  already  the 
peraicioue  cause  of  so  much  sorrow  and  ruin.  He  had  got  at  the 
core  of  that  mysteiy  now,  he  told  us;  and  nothing  could  be  plainer 
than  that  the  will  under  which  he  and  Ada  were  to  take,  I  don't 
know  how  many  thousands  of  ponnds,  must  be  finally  established, 
if  there  were  any  sense  or  justice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  —  but 
0  what  a  great  if  that  sounded  in  my  ears  —  and  that  this  happy 
conclusion  coidd  not  be  much  longer  delayed.  He  proved  this  to 
himself  by  aU  the  weary  arguments  on  that  side  he  had  read,  and 
evety  one  of  them  sunk  him  deeper  in  the  infatuation.  He  had 
even  begun  to  haunt  the  Court.  He  told  us  how  he  saw  Miss 
Flite  there  daily ;  how  tliey  talked  together,  and  how  he  did  her 
little  kindnesses ;  and  how,  while  he  laughed  at  her,  he  pitied  her 
from  his  heart.  But  he  never  thought  —  never,  my  poor,  dear, 
sanguine  Eiehard,  capable  of  so  much  happiness  then,  and  with 
such  better  things  before  him !  —  what  a  fatal  hnk  was  riveting 
between  his  fresh  youth  and  her  faded  age ;  between  his  free  hopes 
and  her  caged  birds,  and  her  hungry  garret,  and  her  wandering 
mind. 

Ada  loved  him  too  well,  to  mistrust  him  much  in  anything  he 
said  or  did,  and  my  Guardian,  though  he  frequently  complained  of 
the  east  wind  and  read  more  than  usual  in  the  Growlery,  preserved 
a  strict  ^lence  on  the  subject.  So,  I  thought,  one  day  when  I 
went  to  London  to  meet  Caddy  Jellyby,  at  her  solicitation,  I  would 
ask  Eiehard  to  be  in  waiting  for  me  at  the  coach-offiee,  that  we 
might  have  a  little  talk  together.  I  found  him  there  when  I 
arrived,  and  we  walked  away  arm  in  ann. 

"Weil,  Eiehard,"  said  I,  as  soon  as  I  could  begin  to  be  grave 
with  him,  "are  you  beginning  to  feel  more  settled  now  ?" 

"  0  yes,  my  dear  !  "  returned  Eiehard.     "  I'm  all  right  enough." 

■'ButeettkdT'saidl. 
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"  How  do  you  iiiean,  settletl  t "  returned  Kichard,  with  his  gay 

"  Settled  ill  the  law,"  said  I. 

"  0  aye,"  replied  Eichard,  "  I'm  »11  right  enough." 

"You  said  that  before,  my  dear  Richanl." 

"  And  you  <b3i't  think  it's  an  answer,  eh  t  Well !  Perhaps  it's 
not.     Settletl  ?     You  mean,  do  I  fee!  as  if  I  were  settling  down  1 " 

"Yes." 

"Why,  no,  I  tan't  say  I  ain  settling  down,"  said  Richard, 
strongly  emphasising  "down,"  as  if  that  expressed  the  diHiculty; 
"  because  one  can't  settle  down  while  this  business  remains  in  such 
an  unsettled  state.  When  I  say  this  business,  of  course  I  mean 
the  —  forbidden  subject." 

"  Do  yoii  think  it  will  ever  be  in  a  settled  state  ^ "  said  I. 

"  Not  the  least  doubt  of  it,"  answered  Richard. 

We  walketl  a  little  way  without  speaking ;  and  presently  Riehan! 
aildrcssed  me  in  his  frankest  and  most  feeling  manner,  thus  : 

"My  dear  Esther,  I  understand  you,  and  I  wish  to  Heaven  I 
were  a  more  constant  sort  of  fellow.  I  don't  mean  constant  to 
Ada,  for  I  love  her  dearly  —  better  and  better  eveiy  day  —  but  con- 
stant to  myself.  (Somehow,  I  mean  something  that  I  can't  veiy 
well  express,  but  you'll  make  it  out.)  If  I  were  a  more  constant 
sort  of  fellow,  I  should  have  held  on,  either  to  Badger,  or  to  Kenge 
and  Carboy,  like  grim  Death ;  and  should  have  begun  to  be  steady 
and  systematic  by  this  time,  and  shouldn't  be  in  debt,  and " 

"  Are  you  in  debt,  Richard  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Richard,  "  I  am  a  little  bo,  my  dear.  Also,  I  have 
taken  rather  too  much  to  billiards,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Kow 
the  murder's  out ;  you  despise  me,  Esther,  don't  you  1 " 

"You  know  I  don't,"  said  I. 

"You  are  kinder  to  me  than  I  often  am  to  myself,"  he  returned. 
"  My  dear  Esther,  I  am  a  very  unfortunate  dog  not  to  be  more 
settled,  but  how  can  I  be  more  settled  1  If  you  lived  in  an  unfin- 
ished house,  you  couldn't  settle  down  in  it ;  if  you  were  condemned 
to  leave  everything  you  undertook,  unfinished,  you  would  find  it 
hard  to  apply  yourself  to  anything ;  and  yet  that's  my  unhappy 
case.  I  was  bom  into  this  unfinished  contention  with  all  its 
chances  and  changes,  and  it  began  to  unsettle  me  before  I  quite 
knew  the  difference  between  a  suit  at  law  and  a  suit  of  clothes ; 
and  it  has  gone  on  unsettling  me  ever  since ;  and  here  I  am  now, 
conscious  sometimes  that  I  am  but  a  worthless  fellow  to  love  my 
confiding  cousin  Aihi." 

We  were  in  a  solitary  place,  and  he  put  his  liaud  before  bis 
oyea  and  sobbed  as  he  said  tho  words. 
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"  0  Richard  !  "  said  I,  "  do  not  be  so  moved.  You  have  ii  noble 
iiatiirc,  and  Ada's  love  may  make  you  worthier  eveiy  (lay." 

"  I  know,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  pressing  my  arm,  "  I  know  all 
that.  You  mustn't  mind  mj  being  a  little  soft  now,  for  I  have 
had  all  this  upon  my  mind  for  a  long  time  ;  and  have  often  meant 
to  speak  to  you,  and  have  sometimes  wanted  opportunity  and 
sometimes  courage.  I  know  what  the  thought  of  Ada  oi^ht  to  do 
for  me,  but  it  doesn't  do  it.  I  am  too  unsettled  even  for  that. 
I  love  her  most  devotedly ;  and  yet  I  do  her  wrong,  in  doing  my- 
self wrong,  every  day  and  hour.  But  it  can't  last  for  ever.  Wo 
shall  come  on  for  a  final  hearing,  and  get  judgment  in  our  favour ; 
anil  then  you  and  Ada  shall  see  what  I  can  really  be  ! " 

It  had  ^ven  me  a  pang  to  hear  him  sob,  and  see  the  tears  start 
out  between  his  fingers ;  but  that  was  infinitely  less  affecting  to 
me,  than  the  hopeful  animation  with  which  he  said  these  words. 

"  I  have  looked  well  into  the  papers,  Esther  —  I  have  been  deep 
in  them  for  months"  —  he  continued,  recovering  his  cheerfiUness 
in  a  moment,  "and  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  we  shall  come  out 
triumphant.  As  to  years  of  delay,  there  has  been  no  want  of 
them.  Heaven  knows !  and  there  is  the  greater  probability  of  our 
brining  the  matter  to  a  speedy  close ;  in  fact,  it's  on  the  paper 
now.     It  will  be  all  right  at  last,  and  then  you  shall  see ! " 

Recalling  how  he  had  just  now  placed  Messrs.  Kenge  and  Car- 
boy in  the  same  category  with  Mr.  Badger,  I  asked  him  when  he 
uitended  to  be  arriclcd  in  Lincoln's  Inn  ? 

"  There  again  1  I  think  not  at  all,  Esther,"  he  returned  with 
an  effort.  "  I  fancy  I  have  had  enough  of  it.  Having  worked  at 
Jarndjce  and  Jamdyce  like  a  galley  slave,  I  have  slaked  ray  thirst 
for  the  law,  and  satisfied  myself  that  I  shouldn't  like  it  Besides, 
I  find  it  unsettles  me  more  and  more  to  be  so  constantly  npon  the 
scene  of  action.  So  what,"  continued  Richard,  confident  agim  b^ 
this  time,  "  do  I  naturally  turn  my  thoughts  to  ?  " 

"  I  can't  ima^ne,"  said  I. 

"Don't  look  so  serious,"  returned  Kichard,  "because  its  the 
best  thing  I  can  do,  my  dear  Esther,  I  am  certain.  It's  not  as  if 
I  wanted  a  profession  for  life.  These  proceedings  will  come  to  a 
termination,  and  then  I  am  provided  for.  No.  I  look  upon  it  as 
a  pursuit  which  is  in  its  nature  more  or  less  imsettled,  and  there- 
fore suited  to  my  temporary  condition  —  I  may  say,  precisely  suited. 
What  is  it  that  I  naturally  turn  my  thoughts  to?" 

I  looked  at  liim,  and  shook  my  head. 

"  What,"  said  Richard,  in.  a  tone  of  perfect  couvictiuu,  "  but  the 
army ! " 

"The  armyT'  said  I. 
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"  The  army,  of  course.  What  I  liave  to  do,  is,  to  get  a  commis- 
sion ;  and  —  there  I  am,  you  know  !  "  said  Richard, 

And  tlien  he  showed  me,  proved  by  elahorate  calculations  in  his 
pocket-book,  that  supposing  he  had  contracted,  say  two  hundred 
pounds  of  debt  in  six  months,  out  of  the  army ;  and  that  he  con- 
tracted no  debt  at  all  within  a  eorresponding  period,  in  the  army 
—  as  to  which  he  had  quit«  made  up  Jiis  mind;  this  step  must 
involve  a  saving  of  four  hnndred  pounds  in  a  year,  or  two  thousand 
pounds  in  five  years  —  which  was  a  considerable  sum.  And  then 
he  spoke,  so  ingenuously  and  sincerely,  of  the  sacrifice  he  made  in 
withdrawing  himself  for  a  time  irom  Ada,  and  of  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  aspired  —  as  in  thought  he  always  did,  I  know  full 
well  —  to  repay  her  love,  and  to  ensure  her  happiness,  and  to  con- 
quer what  was  amiss  in  himself,  and  to  acquire  the  very  soul  of 
decision,  that  he  made  my  heart  ache  keenly,  sorely.  For,  I  thought 
how  would  this  end,  how  could  this  end,  when  so  soon  and  so  surely 
all  his  manly  qualities  were  touched  by  the  fatal  blight  that  ruined 
everything  it  rested  on  ! 

I  spoke  to  Richard  with  all  the  earnestness  I  felt,  and  all  the 
hope  I  could  not  quite  feel  then;  and  implored  him,  for  Ada's 
sake,  not  to  put  any  trust  in  Chancery,  To  all  1  said,  Richard 
readily  assented ;  riding  over  the  Court  and  everythii^  else  in  his 
easy  way,  and  drawing  the  brightest  pictures  of  the  character  he 
was  to  settle  into  ^  alas,  when  the  gnevou"  suit  should  lo<se  its 
hold  upon  him  I  We  had  a  long  talk,  but  it  alwavs  iime  back  to 
that,  in  substance. 

At  last,  we  came  to  Soho  &iuare,  where  Caddy  Jellyby  had 
appointed  to  wait  for  me,  as  a  quiet  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newman  Street.  Caddy  was  in  the  garden  m  the  centre,  and  hur- 
ried out  as  soon  as  I  appeared.  Aftei  a  few  cheerful  words,  Richard 
left  us  together. 

"Prince  has  a  pupil  over  the  way,  Esther,"  said  Caddy,  "and 
got  the  key  for  us.  So,  if  you  will  walk  round  and  round  here 
with  me,  we  can  lock  onrselves  in,  and  I  can  tell  you  comfortably 
what  I  wanted  to  see  your  dear  good  face  about." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,"  said  I.  "  Nothing  could  be  better,"  So 
Caddy,  after  aifectionately  squeezing  the  dear  good  fece  as  she 
called  it,  locked  the  gate,  and  took  my  arm,  and  we  began  to  walk 
round  the  garden  very  cosily. 

"You  see,  Esther,"  said  Caddy,  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  little 
confidence,  "after  you  spoke  to  me  about  its  being  wrong  to  marry 
without  Ma's  knowledge,  or  even  to  keep  Ma  long  in  the  dark 
respecting  our  engagement  —  though  I  don't  believe  Ma  cares  much 
for  me,  I  must  say  —  I  thought  it  right  to  mention  your  opinions 
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to  Prince.  In  the  first  piaee,  because  I  want  to  profit  by  every- 
thing you  tell  me;  ami  in  the  second  place,  because  I  have  no 
secrets  irom  Prince." 

"  I  liope  he  approved,  Caddy  1 " 

"  0,  my  dear !  I  assure  you  he  would  approve  of  anything  you 
could  say.     You  have  no  idea  what  an  opinion  he  has  of  you  ! " 

"Imleed?" 

"Esther,  it's  enough  to  make  anybody  but  me  jealous,"  said 
Caddy,  laughing  and  shaking  her  head ;  "  but  it  only  makes  me 
joyfid,  for  you  are  the  first  friend  I  ever  had,  and  the  best  friend  I 
ever  can  have,  and  nobody  can  respect  and  love  you  too  much  to 
please  me." 

"Upon  my  word,  Caddy,"  said  I,  "you  are  in  the  general  con- 
spiracy to  keep  me  in  a  good  humour.     Well,  my  dear?  " 

"Well !  I  am  going  to  tell  you,"  replied  Caddy,  crossing  her 
hands  confidentially  upon  my  arm,  "  So  we  talked  a  good  deal 
about  it,  and  so  I  said  to   Prince,   '  Prince,  as  Miss  Summer- 

"  I  hope  you  didn't  say  '  Miss  Summerson '  1 " 

"  No.  I  didn't ! "  cried  Caddy,  gi'eatly  pleased,  and  with  the 
brightest  of  faces.  "I  said,  'Esther.'  I  said  to  Prince,  'As 
Esther  is  decidedly  of  that  opinion,  Prince,  and  has  expressed  it  to 
me,  and  always  hints  it  when  she  writes  those  kind  notes,  whict 
you  are  so  fond  of  hearing  me  read  to  you,  I  am  prepared  to  dis- 
close the  truth  to  Ma  whenever  you  think  proper.  And  I  think. 
Prince,'  said  I,  '  that  Esther  thinks  that  I  should  be  in  a  better, 
and  truer,  and  more  honourable  position  altogether,  if  you  did  the 
same  to  your  Papa.' " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  I.     "Esther  certainly  does  think  so." 

"  So  I  was  right,  you  see  !  "  exclaimed  Caddy.  "  Well !  this 
troubled  Prince  a  good  deal ;  not  because  he  bad  the  least  doubt 
about  it,  but  because  he  is  so  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  old  Mr. 
Turveydrop;  and  he  had  his  apprehensions  that  old  Mr.  Turvey- 
drop  might  break  his  heart,  or  feint  away,  or  be  very  much  over- 
come in  some  affecting  manner  or  other,  if  lie  made  such  an 
announcement.  He  feared  old  Mr.  Turveydrop  might  consider  it 
luidutjful,  and  might  receive  too  great  a  shock.  For,  old  Mr. 
Turveydrop's  deportment  is  very  beautiful  you  know,  Esther," 
added  Caddy;  "and  his  feelings  are  extremely  sensitive." 

"Are  they,  my  dear?" 

"  0,  extremely  sensitive.  Piince  says  so.  Now,  this  has  caused 
my  darling  child  —  I  didn't  mean  to  use  the  expression  to  you, 
Esther,"  Caddy  apologised,  her  fece  suffused  with  blushes,  "  but  I 
generally  call  Prince  my  darling  child," 
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I  laughed ;  and  Caddy  laughed  and  hlusheil,  and  went  on. 

"  This  haa  cawsed  him,  Esther " 

"  Caused  whom,  my  dear  1 " 

"0  you  tiresome  thing  ! "  said  Caddy,  laughing,  with  her  pretty 
face  on  fire.  "My  darling  child,  if  you  insist  upon  it !  —  This 
has  caiweil  him  weeks  of  uneasiness,  and  has  made  him  delay,  from 
day  to  day,  in  a  very  ajudoHS  manner.  At  last  he  said  to  me, 
'  Caddy,  if  Iffiss  Summerson,  who  is  a  great  favourite  with  my 
father,  couM  be  preTMled  upon  to  be  present  when  I  broke  the 
subject,  I  think  I  could  do  it.'  So  I  promised  I  would  ask  you. 
And  I  made  up  my  mind,  besides,"  said  Caddy,  looking  at  me  hope- 
fully, but  timidly,  "that  if  you  consented,  I  would  ask  you  after- 
warfs  to  come  with  me  to  Ma.  This  is  what  I  meant,  when  I 
said  in  my  note  that  I  had  a  great  iayoui  and  a  great  assistance  to 
beg  of  yon.  And  if  you  thought  you  could  grant  it,  Esther,  we 
should  both  be  very  grateful." 

"  Let  me  see,  Caddy,"  said  I,  pretending  to  consider.  "  Eeally 
I  think  I  could  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  if  the  need  were 
pressing.  I  am  at  your  service  and  the  darling  child's,  my  dear, 
whenever  yon  like." 

Caddy  was  quite  transported  by  this  reply  of  mine;  heiiig,  I 
believe,  as  susceptible  to  the  least  kinduess  or  encouragement  as 
any  tender  heart  that  ever  beat  in  this  world ;  and  after  another 
turn  or  two  round  the  garden,  during  which  she  put  on  an  entirely 
new  pair  of  gloves,  and  made  herself  as  resplendent  as  possible  that 
she  might  do  no  avoidable  discredit  to  the  Master  of  Deportment, 
we  went  to  Newman  Street  direct. 

Prince  was  teaching,  of  course.  We  found  him  engaged  with  a 
not  very  hopeful  pupil  —  a  stubborn  little  girl  with  a  sulky  fore- 
head, a  deep  voice,  and  an  inanimate  dissatisfied  mama  —  whose 
case  was  certainly  not  rendered  more  hopeful  by  the  confusion  into 
which  we  threw  her  preceptor.  The  lesson  at  last  came  to  an  end, 
after  proceeding  as  discordantly  as  possible ;  and  when  the  little 
girl  had  changed  her  shoes,  and  had  had  her  white  muslin  extin- 
guished in  shawls,  she  was  taken  away.  After  a  few  words  of 
preparation,  we  then  went  in  search  of  Mr.  Turveydrop ;  whom  we 
found,  grouped  with  liis  hat  and  gloves,  as  a  model  of  Deportment, 
on  the  sofa  in  his  private  apartment  —  the  only  comfortable  room 
in  the  house.  He  appeared  to  have  dressed  at  his  leisure,  in  the 
intervals  of  a  l^ht  collation ;  and  his  dressing-case,  brushes,  and 
so  forth,  all  of  quite  an  elegant  kind,  lay  about. 

"Father,  Miss  Summerson ;  Miss  Jellyby." 

"Charmed!  Enchanted!"  SMd  Mr.  Turveydrop,  rising  with 
his  high-shouldered  bow.     "Permit  me  J  "handing  chairs.     "Be 
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seated  !  "  kissing  the  tips  of  his  left  fingers.  "  Overjoyed  t "  shui^ 
ting  his  eyes  and  rolling.  "My  little  retreat  ia  made  a  Panulise." 
Re-composing  himself  on  the  aofa,  like  the  second  gentleman  in 
Europe. 

"Again  you  find  us.  Miss  Summerson,"  said  he,  "using  our 
little  arts  to  polish,  polish !  Again  the  sex  stimulatfia  us,  and 
rewards  us,  by  the  condescension  of  its  lovely  presence.  It  is 
much  in  these  times  (and  we  have  made  an  awfully  d^enerating 
business  of  it  since  the  days  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  —  my  patron,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so)  to  experience 
that  Deportment  is  not  wholly  trodden  under  foot  by  mechanics. 
That  it  can  yet  bask  in  the  smile  of  Beauty,  my  dear  madam." 

I  said  nothing,  which  I  thought  a  suitable  reply ;  and  he  took 
a  pinch  of  snuff, 

"My  dear  son,"  said  Mr.  Turveydrop,  "you  have  four  schools 
this  afternoon.    I  would  recommend  a  hasty  sandwich." 

"Thank  you,  iather,"  returned  Prince,  "I  will  be  sure  to  be 
punctual.  My  dear  iiither,  may  I  beg  you  to  prepare  your  mind 
for  what  I  am  going  to  say !  " 

"  Good  Heaven ! "  exclaimed  the  model,  pale  and  aghast,  as 
Prince  and  Caddy,  hand  in  hand,  bent  down  before  him.  "  What 
is  this  ?     Is  this  hmacy  !     Or  what  ia  this ! " 

"  Father,"  returned  Prince,  with  great  submission,  "  I  love  this 
young  kidy,  and  we  are  engaged." 

"  Engaged  !  "  cried  Mr.  Turveydrop,  reclining  on  the  sofa,  and 
shutting  out  the  sight  with  his  hand.  "An  arrow  launched  at 
my  brain,  by  my  own  child  !  " 

"  We  have  been  engaged  for  some  time,  fether,"  faltcied  Prune 
"  and  Miss  Summerson,  hearing  of  it,  advised  that  we  should 
declare  the  iact  to  you,  and  was  ao  very  kind  as  to  attend  on  the 
present  occaaion.  Miss  Jellyby  ia  a  young  laily  who  deeplv  rcjiects 
you,  father." 

Mr.  Turveydrop  uttered  a  groan. 

" No,  pray  don't !  Pray  don't,  father,"  urged  his  sun.  'Miss 
Jellyby  is  a  young  lady  who  deeply  respects  you,  and  our  first 
desire  is  to  consider  your  comfort." 

Mr.  Turveydrop  sobbed. 

"  No,  pray  don't,  father  I "  cried  his  son. 

"Boy,"  aaid  Mr.  Turveydrop,  "it  is  well  that  your  sainted 
mother  is  spared  this  pang.  Strike  deep,  and  spare  not.  Strike 
home,  air,  strike  home  !  " 

"Pray,  don't  say  so,  fether,"  implored  Prince,  in  tears.  "It 
goes  to  my  heart.  I  do  assure  you,  father,  that  our  ftrat  wish  and 
intention  is  to  consider  your  comfort.     Caroline  and  I  do  not  forget 
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our  iliity  —  wiiat  is  my  duty  is  Caroline's,  as  we  have  often  siiiil 
together  —  and,  with  your  approval  and  cousent,  father,  we  will 
devote  oursdvea  to  making  your  life  agreeable." 

"  Strike  home,"  iiHirmured  Mr.  Turveydrop.     "  Strike  home ! " 

But  lie  seemed  to  listen,  I  thought,  too. 

"My  dear  fether,"  returned  Prince,  "we  well  know  what  little 
comforts  you  are  accustome<l  to,  and  have  a  right  to ;  and  it  will 
always  be  our  study,  and  our  pride,  to  provide  those  before  any- 
thing. If  you  will  bless  us  with  your  approval  and  consent,  father, 
we  shall  not  think  of  being  married  until  it  is  quite  agreeable  to 
you ;  and  when  we  are  married,  we  shall  always  make  you  —  of 
course  —  our  first  consideration.  You  must  ever  be  the  Head  and 
Master  here,  lather ;  and  we  feel  how  truly  unnatural  it  would  be 
in  us,  if  wc  failed  to  kuow  it,  or  if  we  failed  to  exert  ourselves  in 
every  possible  way  to  please  you." 

Mr.  Turveydrop  underwent  a  severe  internal  struggle,  and  came 
upright  on  the  sofa  again,  with  his  cheeks  puffing  over  his  stiff 
cravat :  a  perfect  model  of  parental  deportment. 

"My  son! "said  Mr.  Turveydrop.  "My  children!  I  cannot 
resist  your  prayer.     Be  happy ! " 

His  benignity,  as  he  r^sed  his  ftiture  daughter-in-law  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  his  son  (who  kissed  it  with  affectionate 
respect  and  gratitude),  was  the  most  confusing  sight  I  ever  saw. 

"My  children,"  said  Mr.  Turveydrop,  paternally  encircling 
Caddy  with  his  left  arm  as  she  sat  beside  him,  and  putting  his 
right  hand  gracefiilly  on  his  hip.  "  My  son  and  daughter,  your 
happiness  shall  bo  my  care.  I  will  watch  over  you.  You  shall 
always  live  with  me ; "  meaning,  of  course,  I  will  always  live  with 
you  ;  "this  house  is  henceforth  as  much  yours  as  mine  ;  consider 
it  your  home.     May  you  long  live  to  share  it  with  me  ! " 

The  jHiwer  of  his  Deportment  was  such,  that  they  really  were  as 
mucli  overcome  with  thankfulness,  as  if,  instead  of  quartering  him- 
self upon  them  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  were  making  some  munifi- 
cent sacrifice  in  their  favour. 

"  For  myself,  my  children,"  said  Mr.  Turveydrop,  "  I  am  falling 
into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long 
the  last  feeble  traces  of  gentlemanly  Deportment  may  linger  in  this 
weaving  and  spinning  age.  But,  so  long,  I  will  do  my  duty  to 
sodety,  and  will  show  myself,  as  usual,  about  town.  My  wants  are 
ifew  and  simple.  My  little  apartment  here,  my  few  essentials  for 
the  toilet,  my  frugal  morning  meal,  and  juy  little  dinner,  wiU 
suffice.  I  charge  your  dutiful  affection  with  the  supply  of  these 
requirements,  and  I  charge  myself  with  all  the  rest." 

They  were  overpowered  afresh  by  his  uncommon  generosity. 
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"My  son,"  said  Mr.  Turveydrup,  "for  those  littlo  jwints  in 
which  you  are  deficient  —  points  of  Deportment  whicli  are  horn 
with  a  man  —  whtcli  may  be  improved  by  cultivation,  but  oan 
uever  be  originated  —  you  may  still  rely  on  me.  I  have  been  faith- 
ful to  my  post,  since  the  days  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent ;  and  I  will  not  desert  it  now.  No,  my  son.  If  you  have 
ever  contemplated  your  father's  poor  position  with  a  feeling  of 
pride,  you  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  do  nothing  to  tarnish  it. 
For  yourself.  Prince,  whose  character  is  different  (we  cannot  be  all 
alike,  nor  is  it  ailvisable  that  we  should),  work,  he  industrious, 
earn  money,  and  extend  the  connection  as  much  as  possible." 

"  That  you  may  depeuil  I  will  do,  dear  fiither,  with  all  my 
heart,"  replied  Piinee. 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Turveydrop.  "  Your  quali- 
ties are  not  shining,  my  dear  child,  but  they  are  steady  and  useful. 
And  to  both  of  yon,  my  cliildren,  I  would  merely  obsei-ve,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  sainted  Wooman  on  whose  path  I  had  the  happiness  of 
casting,  I  believe,  sonie  ray  of  light,  —  take  care  of  the  establish- 
ment, take  care  of  iny  simple  wants,  and  bless  you  botJi ! " 

Old  Mr.  Turv^drop  then  became  so  very  gallant,  in  honour  of 
the  occasion,  that  I  told  Caddy  we  must  really  go  to  Thavies  Inn 
at  once  if  we  were  to  go  at  all  that  day.  So  we  took  our  depart- 
ure, after  a  very  loving  ferewell  between  Ca4dy  and  her  betrothed ; 
and  (luring  our  walk  she  waa  so  happy,  and  so  full  of  old  Mr. 
Turveydrop's  praises,  tliat  I  would  not  have  said  a  word  in  his  dis- 
paragement for  any  consideration. 

The  house  in  Thavies  Inn  had  bills  in  the  windows  announcing 
that  it  was  to  let,  ajid  it  looked  dirtier  and  gloomier  and  ghastlier 
than  ever.  Tlie  name  of  poor  Mr.  Jellyby  had  appeared  in  the 
list  of  Bankrupts,  but  a  day  or  two  before ;  and  he  was  shut  up  in 
the  ilining-room  with  two  gentlemen,  and  a  heap  of  blue  hags, 
account-books,  and  papera,  making  the  most  desperate  endeavours 
to  understand  his  aflairs,  Tliey  appearefl  to  me  to  be  quite 
beyond  his  comprehensioii;  for  when  Gadfly  took  me  into  the  din- 
ing-room "by  mistake,  and  we  came  upon  Mr.  Jellyby  in  liis  spec- 
tacles, forlornly  fenced  into  a  coi-ner  by  the  gi-eat  ilining-tahle  and 
the  two  gentlemen,  he  seemeil  to  have  given  up  tlie  whole  tiling, 
and  to  be  speechless  and  insensible. 

Guing  up-staire  to  Mrs.  Jellyby's  room  (the  cliildren  were  all 
screaming  in  the  kitchen,  and  there  was  no  servant  to  be  seen),  we 
found  that  lady  in  the  midst  of  a  voluminous  correspondence,  open- 
ing, reading,  and  sorting  letters,  with  a  great  accumulation  of  toni 
covers  on  the  floor.  She  was  so  pre-occupied  that  at  first  she  did 
not  know  me,  though  she  sat  looking  at  me  with  that  curious, 
bright-eyed,  far-off  look  of  hers. 
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"  All  I  Miss  Summerson  ! "  she  said  at  last.  "  I  wiis  thinking 
of  somethii^  so  different  1  I  hope  you  are  well.  I  am  happy  to 
see  you.  Mr.  Jamdyce  and  Miss  Clare  quite  well  1 " 
I  hoped  in  return  that  Mr.  Jellyby  was  quite  well. 
"Why,  not  quite,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  in  the  calmest 
manner.  "  He  has  been  unfortunate  in  his  t^ira,  and  is  a  little 
out  of  spirits.  Happily  for  me,  I  am  bo  much  engaged  that  I  have 
no  time  to  think  about  it.  We  have,  at  the  present  moment,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  families,  Miss  Summersou,  averaging  five 
persons  in  each,  either  jrone  or  going  to  the  left  Imik  of  the 
Niger." 

I  thought  of  the  one  famUy  so  near  us,  who  were  neither  gone 
nor  going  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger,  and  wondered  how  she 
could  be  so  placid. 

"You  have  brought  Caddy  back,  I  see,"  observed  Mrs.  Jellyby, 
with  a  glance  at  her  daughter.  "  It  has  become  quite  a  novelty  to 
see  her  here.  She  has  almost  deserted  her  old  employment,  and  in 
fact  obliges  me  to  employ  a  boy." 

"  I  am  sure.  Ma, "  began  Caddy. 

"  Now  you  know,  Caddy,"  her  mother  mildly  interposed,  "  that 
I  do  employ  a  boy,  who  is  now  at  his  dinner.  What  is  the  use  of 
your  contradicttug  ? " 

"  I  was  not  going  to  contKwliet,  Ma,"  returned  Caddy.  "  I  was 
only  going  to  say,  that  surely  you  wouldn't  have  me  be  a  mere 
drudge  all  my  life." 

"  I  believe,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  still  opening  her  letters, 
casting  her  bright  eyes  smilingly  over  them,  and  sorting  them  as 
she  spoke,  "that  you  liave  a  business  example  before  you  in  your 
mother.  Besides.  A  mere  drudge?  If  you  had  any  sympathy 
with  the  destinies  of  the  human  race,  it  would  raise  you  high  above 
any  such  idea.  But  you  have  none.  I  have  often  told  yon,  Caddy, 
you  have  no  such  sympathy." 

"  Not  if  it's  Africa,  Ma,  I  have  not." 

"Of  course  you  have  not.  Now,  if  I  were  not  happily  so  much 
engaged,  Miss  Summerson,"  s^d  Mrs.  Jellyby,  sweetly  castmg  her 
eyes  for  a  moment  on  me,  and  considering  where  to  put  the  par- 
ticular letter  she  had  just  opened,  "this  would  distress  and  disap- 
point me.  But  I  have  so  much  to  think  of;  in  connection  with 
Borrioboola-Gha,  and  it  is  so  necessary  I  should  concentrate  myself, 
that  there  is  my  remedy,  you  see." 

As  Caddy  gave  me  a  glance  of  entreaty,  and  as  Mrs.  Jellyby  was 
looking  far  away  into  Afiica  straight  through  my  bonnet  and  head, 
I  tiiought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  come  to  the  subject  of  my  visit, 
and  to  attract  Mrs.  JellyVs  attention. 
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"Perhaps,"  I  began,  "you  will  wonder  what  has  brought  me 
here  lo  interrupt  you." 

"I  am  always  delighted  to  see  Miss  Summerson,"  said  Mrs. 
Jellyby,  pursuing  her  employment  with  a  placid  smile,  "  Though 
I  wish,"  and  she  shook  her  head,  "she  was  more  interested  in  the 
Bonioboolan  project." 

"I  have  come  with  Caddy,"  said  I,  "because  Caddy  justly 
tlijnka  she  ought  not  to  have  a  secret  from  her  mother ;  and  fameiea 
I  shall  encourage  and  aid  her  (though  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how), 
in  imparting  one," 

"  Caddy,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  pausing  for  a  moment  in  her  occu- 
pation, and  then  serenely  pm-suing  it  after  shaking  her  head,  "  you 
are  going  to  tell  me  some  nonsense." 

Caddy  untied  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  took  her  bonnet  off,  and 
letting  it  dangle  on  the  floor  by  the  strings,  and  crying  heartily, 
said,  "Ma,  I  am  engaged." 

"  0,  you  ridiculous  child ! "  observed  Mrs.  Jellyby,  with  an 
abstracted  air,  as  she  looked  over  the  dispatch  last  opened ;  "  what 
a  goose  you  are ! " 

"  I  am  engaged,  Ma,"  sobbed  Caddy,  "  to  young  Mr.  Turvey- 
drop,  at  the  Academy;  and  old  Mr.  Turveydrop  (who  is  a  very 
gentlemanly  man  indeed)  has  given  his  consent,  and  I  beg  and  pray 
you'll  ^ve  us  yours.  Ma,  because  I  never  could  be  happy  without 
it.  I  never,  never  could  ! "  sobbed  Cadc^,  quite  foigetfiil  of  her 
general  complainings,  and  of  everything  but  her  natural  affection. 

"You  see  again,  Miss  Summerson,"  observed  Mrs.  JcDyby, 
serenely,  "what  a  happiness  it  is  to  be  so  much  occupied  as  I  am, 
and  to  have  this  necessity  for  self-concentration  that  I  have.  Here 
is  Caddy  engaged  to  a  dancing-master's  son  —  mixed  up  with  peo- 
ple who  have  no  more  sympathy  with  the  destinies  of  the  human 
race  than  she  has  herself !  This,  too,  when  Mr.  Quale,  one  of  the 
first  philanthropists  of  our  time,  has  mentioned  to  me  that  he  was 
really  disposed  to  be  interested  in  her !  " 

"  Ma,  I  always  hated  and  detested  Mr.  Quale ! "  sobbed  Caddy. 

"  Caddy,  Caddy  !  "  returned  Mrs.  Jellyby,  opening  another  letter 
with  the  greatest  complacency.  "I  have  no  doubt  you  did. 
How  could  you  do  otherwise,  being  totally  destitute  of  the  sympa- 
thies with  which  he  overflows !  Now,  if  my  public  duties  were 
not  a  iavourite  child  to  me,  if  I  were  not  occupied  with  laige 
measures  on  a  vast  scale,  these  petty  details  might  grieve  me  veiy 
much,  Miss  Summerson.  But  can  I  permit  the  fihn  of  a  ally 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Caddy  (from  whom  I  expect  nothing 
else),  to  interpose  between  me  and  the  great  African  continent  1 
Ho.     No,"  repeated  Mrs.  Jellyby,  in  a  calm  clear  voice,  and  with 
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an  agreeable  smile,  as  she  opened  more  lettcm  and  sorted  them. 
"  No,  indeed." 

I  was  ao  unprepared  for  Wie  perfect  coolness  of  this  reception, 
though  I  might  have  expected  it,  that  I  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
Caddy  seemed  equally  at  a  loss.  Mrs.  Jellyby  continiietl  to  open 
and  sort  letters ;  and  to  repeat  occasionally,  in  quite  a  charming 
tone  of  voice,  and  with  a  smile  of  perfect  composure,  "  No,  indeed." 

■'  I  hope.  Ma,"  sobbed  poor  Caddy  at  last,  "  you  are  not  angry  ?  " 

"  0  Caddy,  you  really  are  an  absurd  ^rl,"  returned  Mrs.  Jellyby, 
"  to  ask  such  questions,  after  what  I  have  said  of  thp  pre-oceupation 
of  my  mind." 

"  Ami  I  hope.  Ma,  you  give  usyonr  consent,  and  wish  us  well  ? " 
said  Caddy. 

"  You  are  a  nonsensical  child,  to  have  done  anything  of  this 
kind,"  said  Mrs,  Jellyby ;  "  and  a  degenerate  child,  when  you 
might  have  devoted  yourself  to  the  great  public  measure.  But  the 
step  is  taken,  and  I  have  engaged  a  boy,  ajid  there  is  no  more  to 
be  said.  Now,  pray,  Caddy,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby  —  for  Caddy  was 
kissing  her,  "  don't  delay  me  in  my  work,  but  let  me  clear  olf  this 
heavy  batch  of  papers  before  the  afternoon  post  comes  in ! " 

I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  take  my  leave  ;  I  was  de- 
tained for  a  moment  by  Caddy's  saying, 

"  You  won't  object  to  my  bringing  him  to  see  you,  Ma  1 " 

"  0  dear  me,  Caddy,"  cried  Mrs.  Jellyby,  who  had  relapsed  into 
that  distant  contemplation,  "  have  you  begim  again  ?    Bring  whom  1 " 

"  Him,  Ma." 

'■  Caddy,  Caddy  !  "  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  quite  weary  of  such  little 
matters.  "  Then  you  must  bring  hin  some  evening  which  is  not 
a  Parent  Society  night,  or  a  Branch  night,  or  a  Ramification  night. 
You  must  accommodate  the  visit  to  the  demaJids  upon  my  time. 
My  dear  Miss  Summeraon,  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come  here  to 
hdp  out  this  silly  chit.  Good  bye  !  When  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
fifty-eight  new  letters  from  manufacturing  families  anxious  to  under- 
stand the  details  of  the  Native  and  Coffee  Cultivation  question, 
this  morniug,  I  need  not  apologise  for  having  very  little  leisure." 

I  was  not  surprised  by  Caddy's  being  in  low  spirits,  when  we 
went  down-stairs  ;  or  by  her  sobbing  afresh  on  my  neck,  or  by  her 
saying  she  would  fer  rather  have  been  scolded  than  treated  with 
such  indifference,  or  by  her  confiding  to  me  that  she  was  so  poor  in 
clothes,  that  how  she  was  ever  to  be  married  ci-editably  she  di<ln't 
know.  I  gradually  cheered  her  uj),  by  dwelling  on  the  many 
things  she  would  do  for  her  unfortunate  fether,  and  tor  Peepy, 
when  she  had  a  home  of  her  own ;  and  finally  we  went  down-stairs 
into  the  damp  dark  kitchen,  where  Peepy  and  his  little  broth^ 
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and  sisteiis  were  grovelliug  on  the  stone  floor,  and  where  we  had 
such  a  game  of  play  with  them,  that  to  prevent  myself  from  being 
quite  toru  to  pieces  I  was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  my  fairy  tales. 
From  time  to  time,  I  heard  loud  voices  in  the  parlour  overhead ; 
and  occasionally  a  violent  tumbling  about  of  the  furniture.  The 
last  effect  I  am  afraid  was  caused  by  poor  Mr.  Jelljhy's  bi-eaking 
away  from  the  dising-table,  and  maJdng  ruehee  at  the  window,  with 
the  intention  of  throwing  himself  into  the  area,  whenever  he  made 
any  new  attempt  to  understand  his  a^irs. 

As  I  rode  quietly  home  at  night  after  the  day's  bustle,  I  thought 
a  good  deal  of  Caddy's  engagement,  and  felt  confirmed  in  my 
hopes  (in  spite  of  the  elder  Mr.  Turveydrop)  that  she  would  be  the 
happier  and  better  for  it.  And  if  there  seemed  to  be  but  a  slender 
chance  of  her  and  her  husband  ever  finding  out  what  the  model  of 
Deportment  really  was,  why  that  was  all  for  the  best  too,  and 
who  would  wish  them  to  be  wiser  ?  I  did  not  wish  them  to  be  any 
wiser,  and  indeed  was  half  ashamed  of  not  entirely  believing  in 
him  myself.  And  I  looked  up  at  the  stars,  and  thought  about 
travellers  in  distant  countries  and  the  stars  they  saw,  and  hoped  I 
might  always  be  so  blest  and  happy  as  to  be  usefiil  to  some  one  in 
my  small  way. 

They  were  so  glad  to  see  me  when  I  got  home,  as  they  always 
were,  that  I  could  have  sat  down  and  cried  for  joy,  if  that  had  not 
been  a  method  of  making  myself  disagreeable.  Everybody  in  the 
house,  from  the  lowest  to  the  bluest,  showed  me  such  a  bright  fece 
of  welcome,  and  spoke  so  cheerily,  and  was  so  happy  to  do  anything 
for  me,  that  I  suppose  there  never  was  such  a  fortunate  little 
creature  in  the  world. 

We  got  into  such  a  chatty  state  that  night,  through  Ada  and 
my  Guardian  drawing  me  out  to  tell  them  all  about  Caddy,  that  I 
went  on  prose,  prose,  prosing,  for  a  length  of  time.  At  kst  I  got 
up  to  my  own  room,  quite  red  to  think  how  I  had  been  holding 
forth  ;  and  then  I  heard  a  soft  tap  at  my  door.  So  I  said,  "  Come 
in !  "  and  there  came  in  a  pretty  little  girl,  neatly  dressed  in  mourn- 
ing, who  dropped  a  curtsey. 

"  K  you  please,  miss,"  said  the  little  girl,  in  a  soft  voice,  "  I  am 
Charley." 

"Why,  so  you  are,"  said  I,  stooping  down  in  astonishment,  and 
giving  her  a  kiss.     "  How  glad  I  am  to  see  yon,  Charley  !  " 

"If  you  please,  miss,"  pursued  Chai-Iey,  in  the  same  soft  voice, 
"  I'm  your  maid." 

"Charley!" 

"  If  you  please,  mi.^-*,  I'm  a  pi'eaeut  to  you,  \i'ith  Mi'.  Jarudyce's 
love." 
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I  Hat  ilowii  witli  my  liaiul  on  Charley's  neck,  and  lonk«l  at 
Charley. 

"  And  0,  miss,"  says  Charley,  clapping  her  hands,  with  the  tears 
starting  down  her  dimpled  cheeks,  "  Tom's  at  school,  if  you  please, 
and  learning  so  good !  And  Uttle  Emma,  she's  with  Mrs.  Blinder, 
miss,  a  being  took  such  care  of !  And  Tom,  he  would  have  been 
at  school  —  and  Emnin,  she  would  have  been  left  with  Mrs.  Blinder 
—  and  me,  I  should  have  been  here  —  all  a  deal  sooner,  miss ; 
only  Mr,  Jamdyce  thought  that  Tom  and  Emma  and  me  had  better 
get  a  little  usetl  to  parting  first,  we  was  so  small.  Don't  eiy,  if 
you  please,  miss  !  " 

"I  can't  help  it,  Charley." 

"  No,  miss,  nor  I  can't  help  it,"  says  Charley.  "  And  if  you 
please,  miss,  Mr.  Jarndyce's  love,  and  ho  thinks  youll  like  to 
teach  me  now  and  then.  And  if  yoii  please,  Tom  anil  Emma  and 
me  is  to  see  each  other  once  a  month.  And  I'm  so  happy  and  so 
thankful,  miss,"  cried  Charley  with  a  heaving  heart,  "  and  I'll  tiy 
to  be  such  a  good  maid ! " 

"  O  Charley  dear,  never  forget  who  did  all  this  1  " 

"  No,  miss,  I  never  will.  Nor  Tom  won't.  Nor  yet  Emma. 
It  was  all  you,  miss." 

"  1  liave  known  nothing  of  it.     It  was  Mr.  Jarndyce,  Charley." 

"Yes,  miss,  but  it  was  aU  done  for  the  love  of  yon,  and  that 
you  might  be  my  mistress.  If  you  please,  miss,  I  am  a  little 
present  with  his  love,  and  it  was  all  done  for  the  3ovc  of  you,  Mr 
and  Tom  was  to  be  sure  to  remember  it." 

Charley  dried  her  eyes,  and  entered  on  her  functions  :  going  in 
her  matronly  little  way  about  and  about  the  room,  and  folding  up 
everything  she  could  lay  her  hands  upon.  Presently,  Charley  came 
creeping  back  to  my  side,  and  said ; 

"  0  don't  cry,  if  you  please,  miss." 

And  I  said  again,  "  I  can't  help  it,  Charley." 

And  Charley  said  agsun,  "  No,  miss,  nor  I  can't  help  it."  And 
so,  after  all,  I  did  ciy  for  joy  indeed,  and  so  did  she. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

AN   APPEAL  CASE. 

As  soon  as  Richard  and  I  had  held  the  conversation  of  which  I 
have  given  an  account,  Richanl  communicated  the  state  of  his  mind 
to  Mr.  Jamdyce.     I  cloubt  if  my  Giiai'dian  were  altogether  taken 
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by  surprise,  when  he  received  the  representation;  thougli  it  caused 
him  much  uneasiness  and  disappointment.  He  and  BJchard  were 
often  closeted  together,  late  at  night  and  early  in  the  morning,  and 
passed  whole  days  in  London,  and  had  inuumeiable  appointments 
with  Mr.  Kenge,  and  laboured  through  a  quantity  of  disagreeable 
business.  While  they  were  thus  employeil,  my  Guaidian,  though 
he  underwent  considerable  inconvenience  fronr  the  state  of  the 
wind,  and  rubbed  his  head  so  constantly  that  not  a  single  hair 
upon  it  ever  rested  in  its  right  place,  was  as  genial  with  Ada  and 
me  as  at  any  other  time,  but  maintained  a  steady  reserve  on  these 
matters.  And  as  our  utmost  endeavours  could  only  elicit  from 
Kichard  himself  sweeping  assurances  that  evetything  was  going  on 
capitally,  and  that  it  really  was  all  right  at  last,  our  anxiety  was 
not  much  relieved  by  him. 

We  learnt,  however,  as  the  time  went  on,  that  a  new  appUcation 
was  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  Richard's  behalf,  as  an  Infant 
and  a  Ward,  and  I  don't  know  what ;  and  that  there  was  a  quan- 
tity of  talking;  and  that  the  Loi-d  Chancellor  described  him,  in 
open  court,  as  a  vexatioia  and  capricious  infant;  and  that  the 
matter  was  acljoumed  and  readjoumed,  and  referred,  and  reported 
on,  and  petitioned  about,  until  Richard  began  to  doubt  (as  he  told 
us)  whether,  if  he  entered  the  army  at  all,  it  would  not  be  aa  a 
veteran  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age.  At  last  an  appointment 
was  made  for  him  to  see  the  Lord  Chancellor  again  in  his  private 
room,  and  there  the  Lord  Chancellor  veiy  seriously  reproved  him 
for  trifling  with  time,  and  not  knowing  bis  mind  —  "a  pretty  good 
joke,  I  think,"  said  Richard,  "from  that  quarter!"  —  and  at  last 
it  was  settled  that  his  application  should  be  granted.  His  name 
was  entered  at  the  Horse  Guards,  as  an  applicant  for  an  Ensign's 
commission  ;  the  purehaee-money  was  deposited  at  an  Agent's ;  and 
Richard,  in  liis  usual  characteristic  way,  plunged  into  a  violent 
course  of  military  study,  and  got  up  at  five  o'clock  every  morning 
t«  practise  the  broad-sword  exercise. 

Thus,  vacation  succeeded  term,  and  term  succeeded  vacation. 
"We  sometimes  heard  of  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce,  as  being  in  the 
paper  or  out  of  the  paper,  or  as  being  to  be  mentioned,  or  as  being 
to  be  spoken  to  ;  and  it  came  on,  and  it  went  off.  Richard,  who 
was  now  in  a  Professor's  house  in  London,  was  able  to  be  with 
us  less  frequently  than  before  ;  my  Guardian  still  maintained  the 
same  reserve ;  and  so  time  passed  until  the  commission  was  ob- 
tained, and  Richard  received  directions  with  it  to  join  a  regiment 
in  Ireland. 

He  arrived  post-haste  with  the  intelligence  one  evening,  and  had 
a  long  conference  with  my  Guardian,     Upwards  of  an  hour  elapsed 
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before  luy  Guardian  put  his  keaU  into  the  TOom  where  Ada  aud  I 
were  sitting,  and  said,  "  Come  in,  my  dears  ! "  We  went  in,  and. 
found  Richard,  whom  we  had  last  seen  in  h^h  spirits,  leaning  on 
the  chimney-piece,  looking  mortified  and  angry, 

"Eiclc  and  I,  Ada,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  "are  not  quite  of  one 
mind.     Come,  come,  Rick,  put  a  brighter  fece  upon  it !  " 

"  You  are  very  hard  with  me,  sir,"  sMd  Richard.  "  The  harder, 
because  you  have  been  so  considerate  to  me  in  all  other  respects, 
and  have  done  me  kindnesses  that  I  can  never  acknowled^.  I 
never  could  have  been  set  right  without  you,  sir." 

"  Well,  well ! "  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  "  I  want  to  set  you  more 
right  yet.     I  want  to  set  you  more  right  with  yourself." 

"I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  saying,  sir,"  returned  Richard  in  a 
iieiy  way,  but  yet  respectfidly,  "  that  I  think  I  am  tJie  best  judge 
about  myself." 

"  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  saying,  my  dear  Rick,"  observed 
Mr.  Jamdyce  with  the  sweetest  cheerfulness  and  good  humour, 
"that  it's  quite  natural  in  you  to  think  so,  but  I  don't  think  ao. 
I  must  do  my  duty.  Rick,  or  you  could  never  care  for  me  in  cool 
blood ;  and  I  hope  you  will  always  care  for  me,  cool  and  hot." 

Ada  had  turned  so  pale,  that  he  made  her  sit  down  in  his  read- 
ing-chair, and  sat  beside  her. 

"It's  nothing,  ray  dear,"  he  said,  "it's  nothing.  Rick  and  I 
have  only  had  a  friendly  difference,  which  we  must  state  to  you, 
for  you  are  the  tiieme.     Now  you  are  afraid  of  what's  coming." 

"  I  am  not  indeed,  cousin  John,"  replied  Ada,  with  a  smile,  "  if 
it  is  to  come  from  you." 

"  Thank  you,  my  deai-.  Do  you  give  me  a  minute's  calm  atten- 
tion, without  looking  at  Rick.  And,  little  woman,  do  you  like- 
wise. My  dear  girl,"  putting  his  hand  on  hers,  as  it  lay  on  the 
side  of  the  easy-chair,  "you  recollect  the  talk  we  had,  we  four, 
when  the  little  woman  told  me  of  a  little  love-affair  ? " 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  either  Richard  or  I  can  ever  forget  your 
kindness,  that  day,  cousin  John." 

"  I  can  never  forget  it,"  said  Richard. 

"And  I  can  never  foiget  it,"  said  Ada. 

"  So  nmch  the  easier  what  I  have  to  say,  and  so  much  the 
easier  for  ua  to  agree,"  returned  my  Guardian,  his  feee  irradiated 
by  the  gentleness  and  honour  of  his  heart.  "  Ada,  my  bird,  you 
should  know  that  Rick  has  now  chosen  Ids  profession  for  the 
last  time.  All  that  he  has  of  certainty  will  be  expended  when 
he  is  fully  equipped.  He  has  exhausted  his  resources,  and  is  bound 
henceforward  t«  the  tree  he  has  planted." 

"  Quite  true  that  I  have  exhauste<l  my  present  resources,  and  I 
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am  quite  content  to  kunw  it  But  what  I  have  of  certainty,  sir," 
said  Richard,  "  ia  not  all  I  have  " 

"  Eick,  Rick  ! "  cneil  my  Guardian,  w  ith  a  sudden  terror  in  his 
manner,  and  in  an  altered  Toice,  and  pnttmg  up  his  hands  as  if  he 
would  have  stopped  hit.  eai*  "foi  the  love  of  God,  don't  found  a 
hope  or  expectation  on  the  fimuly  turse '  Whatever  you  do  on 
this  side  the  grave,  never  give  one  hngenng  glance  towards  the 
horrihle  phantom  that  has  haunted  us  so  many  years.  Better  to 
borrow,  better  to  beg,  better  to  die ! " 

We  were  all  startled  by  the  fervonr  of  this  warning.  Richard  bit 
his  lip  and  held  his  breath,  and  glanced  at  me,  as  if  he  felt,  and 
knew  that  I  felt  too,  how  much  he  needed  it. 

"  Ada,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Janidyce,  recovering  his  cheerfulness, 
"these  are  sti'ong  words  of  advice;  but  I  live  in  Bleak  House, 
and  have  seen  a  eight  here.  Enough  of  that.  All  Richard  had, 
to  start  him  in  the  race  of  life,  is  venture<l.  I  recommend  to  him 
and  you,  foi  his  sake  and  your  own,  that  he  should  depart  from  us 
mth  the  understamhng  that  there  la  no  sort  of  lontract  between 
you  I  must  go  further  I  will  be  plain  with  you  both  You 
were  to  confide  ireely  in  me,  and  I  will  confide  freely  m  joii  I 
ask  you  wliolly  to  lelinquish,  for  the  prpient,  any  tie  but  \our 
relatiouiihip  ' 

"Bettei  to  say  at  once  sir,  returned  Richaid,  "that  you 
renounce  all  confidence  in  mc,  and  that  jou  advise  Ad  i  to  do  the 
*ime" 

"Better  to  say  nothing  of  the  soit  Rnk,  betiuse  I  don't 
mean  it 

"You  think  I  haiebegiuiill,  w'  letoitul  Ruliiid  T/  ive, 

"How  I  hoped  you  viould  begin,  and  ho«  go  on,  I  told  jou 
when  we  spoke  of  these  things  last,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  in  a  cordial 
and  encouraging  manner.  "You  have  not  made  that  beginning 
yet ;  but  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  yours  is  not  gone  by — 
rather,  it  is  just  now  fiiUy  come.  Make  a  clear  beginning  altogether. 
You  two  (very  young,  my  dears)  are  cousins.  As  yet,  you  are  noth- 
ing more.  What  more  may  come,  must  come  of  being  worked  out. 
Rick ;  and  no  sooner." 

"You  are  very  hard  witli  me,  sir,"  said  Ricliard.  "Harder 
than  I  could  have  supposed  you  would  be." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  "  I  am  harder  with  myself 
when  I  do  anything  that  gives  you  pain.  You  have  your  remedy  in 
your  own  liands.  Ada,  it  is  better  for  him  that  he  should  be  free,, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  youthful  engagement  between  you. 
Rick,  it  is  better  for  her,  much  better ;  you  owe  it  to  her.     Come  T 
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Each  of  you  will  do  what  is  best  for  the  other,  if  not  what  is  best 
for  yourselves." 

"Why  ia  it  best,  sir?"  returned  Richard,  hastily.  "It  was 
not,  when  we  opened  our  hearts  to  you.  You  did  not  say  so, 
then." 

"I  have  liad  experience  since.  I  don't  blaroe  you,  Riok  — but 
I  have  had  experience  since." 

"  You  mean  of  me,  sir." 

"Well!  Yea,  of  both  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  kindly. 
"  The  time  is  not  come  for  your  standing  pledged  to  one  another. 
It  is  not  right,  and  I  must  not  recognise  it.  Come,  come,  my 
young  cousins,  begin  afresh  !  Byegones  sliaU  be  byegonee,  and  a 
new  page  turned  for  you  to  write  your  lives  in." 

Richard  gave  an  anxious  glance  at  Ada,  but  said  nothing. 

"  I  have  avoided  saying  one  word  to  either  of  you,  or  to  Esther," 
said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  "  until  now,  in  order  that  we  might  be  open  as 
the  day,  and  eJI  on  equal  terms.  I  now  affectionately  advise,  I 
now  most  earnestly  entreat,  you  two,  to  part  as  you  came  here. 
Leave  all  else  to  time,  truth,  and  steadfastness.  If  you  do  othei'- 
wise,  you  will  do  wrong ;  and  you  will  have  made  me  do  wrong,  in 
ever  bringing  you  together." 

A  long  silence  succeeded. 

"  Cousin  Richard,"  said  Ada,  then,  raising  her  blue  eyes  ten- 
derly to  his  fece,  "  after  what  our  cousin  John  has  said,  I  think  no 
choice  is  left  us.  Your  mind  may  be  quite  at  ease  about  me ;  for 
you  will  leave  me  here  under  his  care,  and  will  be  sure  that  I  can 
have  nothing  to  wish  for;  quite  sure,  if  I  guide  mj'self  by  his 
advice.  I  —  I  don't  doubt,  cousin  Richard,"  said  Ada,  a  little 
confused,  "  that  you  are  very  fond  of  me,  and  I  —  I  don't  think 
you  will  fell  in  love  with  anybody  else.  But  I  should  like  you  to 
consider  well  about  it,  too ;  as  1  should  like  you  to  be  in  all  things 
very  happy.  You  may  trust  in  me,  cousin  Richard.  I  am  not  at 
all  changeable ;  but  I  am  not  unreasonable,  and  should  never  blame 
you.  Even  cousins  may  be  sony  to  part ;  and  in  truth,  I  am  very, 
very  sorry,  Richard,  though  I  know  it's  for  your  welfare.  I  shall 
always  think  of  you  affectionately,  and  often  talk  of  you  with 
Esther,  and  —  and  perhaps  you  will  sometimes  think  a  little  of 
me,  cousin  Richard.  So  now,"  said  Ada,  going  up  to  him  and  giving 
him  her  trembling  hand,  "we  arc  only  cousins  again,  Richard  — 
for  the  time  perhaps  —  and  I  pray  for  a  blessing  on  my  dear 
couain,  wherever  he  goes ! " 

It  was  strange  to  me  that  Richard  should  not  be  able  to  forgive 
my  Guardian,  for  entertaining  the  very  same  opinion  of  him  which 
he  himself  had  expressed  of  himself  in  much  stronger  terms  to  me. 
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But,  it  was  certainly  tlie  case.  I  observed,  witli  great  regret,  that 
from  this  hour  he  never  was  as  free  and  open  with  Mr.  Jamdyce  as 
he  had  been  before.  He  had  every  reason  given  him  to  be  so,  but 
he  was  not;  and,  solely  on  his  side,  an  estrangement  b^n  to 
arise  between  them. 

In  the  business  of  preparation  and  equipment  lie  soon  lost  him- 
self, and  even  his  grief  at  parting  from  Ada,  who  remained  in  Hert- 
fordshire, while  he,  Mr.  Jarndyce,  and  I  went  up  to  London  for  a 
week.  He  remembered  her  ^7  fi*s  and  starts,  even  with  bursts  of 
tears;  aud  at  such  times  would  confide  to  me  the  heaviest  self- 
reproaches.  But,  in  a  few  minutes  he  would  recklessly  conjure  up 
some  undefinable  means  by  which  they  were  both  to  be  made  rich 
and  happy  for  ever,  and  woiUd  become  as  gay  as  possible. 

It  was  a  busy  time,  and  I  trotted  about  with  him  all  day  long, 
buying  a  variety  of  things,  of  which  lie  stood  in  need.  Of  the 
things  he  would  have  bought,  if  he  had  been  left  to  his  own  ways, 
I  say  nothing.  He  was  perfectly  confidential  with  me,  and  often 
talked  so  sensibly  and  feelingly  about  his  feults  and  his  vigorous 
resolutions,  and  dwelt  so  much  upon  the  encouragement  he  derived 
from  these  conversations,  that  I  coidd  never  have  been  tired  if  I 
had  tried. 

There  used,  in  that  week,  to  come  backward  and  forward  to  our 
lodging,  to  fence  with  Richard,  a  person  who  had  formerly  been  a 
cavaby  soldier ;  he  was  a  fine  bluff-looking  man,  of  a  frank  free 
bearing,  with  whom  Richard  had  practised  for  some  months.  I 
hearf  so  much  about  him,  not  only  from  Ricliard,  but  from  my 
Guardian  too,  that  I  was  purposely  in  the  room,  with  my  work, 
one  morning  after  breakfast  when  he  came. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  George,"  said  my  Guardian,  who  happened 
to  be  alone  with  me,  "  Mr.  Carstone  will  be  here  directly.  Mean- 
while, Miss  Simimerson  is  very  happy  to  see  you,  I  know.     Sit 

He  sat  down,  a  little  disconcerted  by  my  presence,  I  thought ; 
and,  without  looking  at  me,  drew  his  heavy  sunburnt  hand  across 
and  across  his  upper  lip. 

"  You  are  as  punctual  as  the  sun,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce. 

"Military  time,  sir,"  he  replied.  "Force  of  habit.  A  mere 
habit  in  me,  sir.     I  am  not  at  all  business-like." 

"Yet  you  have  a  lai-ge  establishment,  too,  I  am  told?"  said 
Mr.  Jamdyce. 

"Not  much  of  a  one,  sir.  I  keep  a  shooting  gallery,  but  not 
much  of  a  one." 

"And  what  kind  of  a  shot,  and  what  kind  of  a.  swordsman,  do 
you  make  of  Mr.  Carstone  t "  said  my  Guardian. 
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"  Pretty  good,  sir,"  he  replied,  folding  his  arms  upon  liis  bruad 
cheat,  aiid  looking  very  large.  "  If  Mr.  Caratone  was  to  give  Jiis 
full  mind  to  it,  he  would  come  out  Teiy  good." 

"But  he  don't,  I  suppose!"  said  my  Guardian. 

"  He  did  at  first,  sir,  but  not  afterwards.  Not  his  full  mind. 
Perhaps  be  has  something  else  upon  it  —  some  young  lady,  per- 
haps."   His  bright  dark  eyes  glanced  at  me  for  the  first  time. 

"  He  has  not  me  upon  his  miud,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  George," 
said  I,  laughing,  "though  you  seem  to  siispect'me." 

He  reddened  a  little  through  his  brown,  and  made  me  a 
trooper's  bow.  "No  offence,  I  hope,  miss.  I  am  one  of  the 
Roughs." 

" Not  at  all  "  said  I      "I  take  it  as  a  compliment  " 

If  lie  had  not  looked  it  me  hef  le  he  lookefl  at  me  n(w  m 
three  or  foiu  quiek  successive  glances         I  beg  your  pardoi    su 
he  said  to  my  Guardun  with     manly  kmd  of  lifKdence      but  you 
did  me  the  honoui  to  mention  tlie  young  la  ly  s  name 

"  Miss  Summerson 

"Miss  Summerson     he  rejeated  and  looked  at  me    4am 

"Do  yfu  know  the  name)    I  isked 

"Ko,  miss  To  mj  knowledge  I  ne\er  1  cai  1  t  It)  ug!  t  I 
had  seen  you  BomewLeit 

"I  think  not  I  letumed  laismg  nij  head  fr  n  1  \  \  ik  t 
look  at  him  and  there  was  something  s  >  genninc  n  his  speed 
and  manner  tliat  I  was  glad  of  the  op[ortunity  I  re  embe 
faces  very  well 

"  So  do  I  miss '  he  returned  meeting  nij  loik  with  tl  e  fulness 
of  his  dark  ejes  and  Itrood  toiehead  Hun  pi  '  '\\  hit  set  me 
off,  now,  upon  that ' 

His  once  more  redflenmg  thiough  bis  brown  an  1  lieing  discon 
certed  by  his  efforts  to  lemember  the  issociition  bro  „ht  in\ 
Guardian  to  his  relief 

"Have  jou  many  pupJs  Mr  George! 

"Tliey  \an  m  then  miinbei  si  Mo  tly  tlieyie  but  i  sm  1! 
lot  to  live  b> 

"  And  wh  t  claS'ies  of  Hn  e  jeiple  c  if  tr  |  nctii^e  it  >oni 
gallei-y  ? " 

"All  sorts,  su  Natn^s  and  foreignei  Fifiu  j,™tlemen  t 
'prentices  I  have  had  French  women  come  before  new  and  si  ow 
themselves  dabs  \t  pistol  ihootm^  Mad  people  out  i-f  number  of 
course  —  but  the;/  go  everywhere,  where  the  doors  stand  open. 

"  People  don't  come  with  grudges,  and  schemes  of  finishing  their 
practice  witli  live  targets,  I  liope  t "  said  my  Guardian,  smiling. 

"  Not  much  of  that,  wr,  though  that  has  happened.     Mostly  they 
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mme  for  skill — -cir  iilleness.  Six  ol'  one,  and  lialf-a-ilonen  of  tile 
otlier.  I  beg  your  jiardou,"  said  Mr.  Oeoi^,  sitting  stiffly  upriglit, 
and  squaring  an  elbow  on  each  knee,  "but  I  believe  you're  a 
Chancery  suitor,  if  I  have  heard  correct ! " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am." 

"  I  have  had  one  of  yimr  compatriots  in  my  time,  sir." 

"  A  Chancery  suitor?"  returned  my  Guardian.  "How  was  that?" 

"  Why,  the  man  was  so  badgered,  and  worried,  and  tortured,  by 
being  knocked  about  from  post  to  pillar,  and  from  pillar  to  post," 
said  Mr.  George,  "  that  he  got  out  of  sorts.  I  don't  believe  he  had 
any  idea  of  taking  mm  at  anybody ;  but  he  was  in  that  condition 
of  resentment  and  violence,  that  he  would  come  and  pay  for  fifty 
shots,  and  Are  away  till  he  was  red  hot.  One  day  I  said  to  him, 
when  there  was  nobody  by,  and  he  had  been  talking  to  me  angrily 
about  his  wrongs,  '  If  this  practice  is  a  safety-valve,  comrade,  well 
and  goiid  ;  but  I  don't  altogether  like  your  being  so  bent  upon  it, 
in  your  present  state  of  mind ;  I'd  rather  you  took  to  something 
else.'  I  was  on  my  guard  for  a  blow,  he  was  that  passionate ;  but 
he  received  it  in  very  good  part,  and  left  off  directly.  We  shook 
hands,  and  struck  up  a  sort  of  friendship." 

"  What  WHS  that  man  ! "  askeil  my  Guardian,  in  a  new  tone  of 
interest. 

"Why,  he  began  by  being  a  small  Shropshire  funier,  before 
they  made  a  baited  bull  of  him,"  said  Mr.  George. 

"  Was  his  name  Gridley? " 

Mr.  George  directed  another  saecession  of  quick  bright  glances 
at  me,  as  my  Guardian  and  I  exchanged  a  word  or  two  of  surprise 
at  the  coincidence ;  and  I  therefore  explained  to  him  how  we  knew 
the  name.  He  made  me  another  of  his  soldierly  bows,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  what  he  calleil  my  condescension. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  as  he  looked  at  me,  "  what  it  is  that 
sets  me  off  again  —  but  — bosh !  what's  my  head  running  against ! " 
He  passed  one  of  his  heavy  hands  over  his  crisp  dark  hair,  as  if  to 
sweep  the  broken  thoughts  out  of  his  mind ;  and  sat  a  little  for- 
ward, with  one  arm  akimbo  and  the  other  resting  on  his  leg,  look- 
ing in  a  brown  study  at  the  ground. 

"I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  the  same  state  of  mind  lias  got 
this  Gridley  into  new  troubles,  and  that  he  is  in  hiding,"  said  my 
Guardian. 

"  So  I  am  told,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Geot^,  still  musing  and 
looking  on  the  ground.     "So  I  am  told," 

"You  don't  know  where?" 

"No,  sir,"  returned  the  trooper,  lifting  up  his  eyes  and  coming 
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out  of  his  reverie.  "  I  can't  say  anything  about  him.  He  will  be 
■worn  out  soon,  I  expect.  You  may  file  a  strong  man's  heart  away 
for  a  good  many  years,  hitt  it  will  tell  all  of  a  sudden  at  last." 

Eichard's  entraiioe  stopped  the  ronversation.  Mr.  George  roae, 
made  me  another  of  his  soldierly  bows,  \vishe(l  my  Guardian  n 
good  day,  and  strode  heavily  out  of  the  room. 

This  was  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  Riehanra  de- 
parture. We  had  no  more  purchases  to  make  now;  I  had.  com- 
pleted all  his  packing  early  in  the  afternoon ;  and  our  time  Wiis 
disengaged  until  night,  when  he  was  to  go  to  Liverpool  for  Holy- 
head. Jarndyce  and  jamdyce  being  again  expected  to  come  on 
that  day,  Richard  proposed  to  me  that  we  should  go  down  to  tJie 
Court  and  hear  what  passed.  As  it  was  his  last  day,  and  he  wan 
eager  to  go,  and  I  had  never  been  there,  I  gave  my  consent,  and 
we  walked  down  to  Westminster,  where  the  Coiirt  was  then  sit- 
ting. We  beguiled  the  way  with  arrangements  concerning  the  let- 
ters that  Eicliard  was  to  write  to  me,  and  the  letters  that  I  was  to 
write  to  him ;  and  ivitb  a  great  many  hopefiil  projects.  My  Guar- 
dian knew  where  we  were  going,  and  therefore  was  not  with  us. 

When  we  came  to  the  Court,  there  was  the  Lord  Chancellor  — 
the  same  whom  I  had  seen  in  hb  private  i-oom  in  Lincoln's  Inn  — 
sitting,  in  great  state  and  gravity,  on  the  bench ;  with  the  mace 
and  seals  on  a  red  table  below  bira,-and  an  immense  flat  nos^ay, 
like  a  little  garden,  which  scented  the  whole  Coiul..  Below  the 
table,  again,  was  a  long  row  of  solicitors,  with  bundles  of  jmpevs 
on  the  matting  at  their  feet ;  and  then  there  were  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bar  in  wigs  and  gowns  —  some  awake  and  some  asleep, 
and  one  talking,  and  nobody  paying  much  attention  to  what  he 
said.  The  Lonl  Chancellor  leaned  back  in  iiis  very  easy  chaii', 
with  his  elbow  on  the  cushioned  arm,  and  his  foreheail  resting  on 
his  hand ;  some  of  those  who  were  present  dozed ;  some  read  the 
newspapers;  some  walked  about,  or  whispered  in  groups:  all 
seemed  perfectly  at  their  ease,  by  no  means  in  a  hurry,  veiy  uncon- 
cerned, and  extremely  comfortable. 

To  see  everything  going  on  so  smoothly,  and  to  think  of  the 
roughness  of  the  suitors'  lives  and  deaths ;  to  see  all  that  full 
dress  and  ceremony,  and  to  think  of  the  waste,  and  want,  and  beg- 
gared misery  it  represented ;  to  consider  that,  while  the  sickness 
of  hope  deferred  was  raging  in  so  many  hearts,  tliis  polite  show 
went  calmly  on  from  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year,  in  such  good 
order  and  CMnpoaure ;  to  behold  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  whole 
array  of  practitioners  under  him,  looking  at  one  another  and  at  the 
spectators,  as  if  nobody  had  ever  heard  that  all  over  England  the 
name  in  which  they  were  assembled  was  a  bitter  jest ;  was  held  in 
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universal  horror,  contempt,  and  indignation ;  was  known  for  some- 
thing so  flagrant  and  bad,  that  little  short  of  a  miracle  could  bring 
any  good  out  of  it  to  any  one  :  this  was  so  curious  and  aelf-con- 
tradictory  to  me,  who  had  no  experience  of  it,  that  it  was  at  first 
incredible,  and  I  could  not  comprehend  it..  I  sat  where  Richard- 
put  me,  and  tried  to  listen,  and  looked  about  me ;  but  there  seemed 
to  be  no  reahty  in  the  whole  scene,  except  poor  little  Miss  Flite, 
the  madwoman,  standing  on  a  bench,  and  nodding  at  it. 

Miss  Flite  soon  espied  us,  and  came  to  where  we  sat.  She  gave 
me  a  gracious  welcome  to  her  domain,  and  indicated,  with  much 
gratification  and  pride,  its  principal  attractions.  Mr.  Eenge  also 
came  to  speak  to  us,  and  did  tlie  honours  of  the  place  in  much  the 
same  way ;  with  the  bland  modesty  of  a  proprietor.  It  was  not  a 
very  good  day  for  a  visit,  he  said ;  he  would  have  preferred  the 
first  day  of  term ;  hut  it  was  imposing,  it  was  imposing. 

When  we  had  been  there  half  an  hour  or  so,  the  ease  in  progress 
—  if  I  may  use  a  phrase  so  ridiculous  in  such  a  connection  — 
seemed  to  die  out  of  its  own  vapidity,  without  coming,  or  being  by 
anybody  expected  to  come,  to  any  result.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
then  threw  down  a  bundle  of  papers  from  his  desk  to  the  gentle- 
men below  Mm,  and  somebody  said,  "  Jarndyce  and  Jakndyce." 
Upon  this  there  was  a  buzz,  and  a  laugh,  and  a  general  withdrawal 
of  the  bystanders,  and  a  bringing  in  of  great  heaps,  and  piles,  and 
bags  and  bags-full  of  papers. 

I  think  it  came  on  "  for  further  directions,"  —  about  some  bill  of 
costs,  to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  which  was  confused  enough. 
But  I  counted  twenty-three  gentlemen  in  wigs,  who  said  thty  were 
"  in  it ;  "  and  none  of  them  appeared  to  understand  it  much  better 
tlian  I.  They  chatted  about  it  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  con- 
tradicted and  explained  among  themselves,  and  some  of  them  said 
it  was  this  way,  and  some  of  them  said  it  was  that  way,  and  some 
of  them  jocosely  proposed  to  read  huge  volumes  of  aflSdavits,  and 
there  was  more  buzzing  and  laughing,  and  everybody  concerned  was 
in  a  state  of  idle  entertainment,  and  nothing  could  be  made  of  it 
by  anybody.  After  an  hour  or  so  of  this,  and  a  good  many  speeches 
being  begun  and  cut  short,  it  was  "  referred  hack  for  the  present," 
as  Mr.  Kenge  said,  and  the  papers  were  bundled  up  again,  before 
the  clerks  had  finished  bringing  them  in. 

I  glanced  at  Richard,  on  the  termination  of  these  hopeless  pro- 
ceedings, and  was  shocked  to  see  tlAe  worn  look  of  his  handsome 
young  ffice.  "  It  can't  last  for  ever,  Dame  Burden.  Better  luck 
next  time  !  "  was  all  he  said. 

I  had  seen  Mr.  Guppy  bringing  in  papers,  and  arranging  them 
for  Mr.  Kenge  ;  and  he  had  seen  me  and  made  me  a  forlorn  bow, 
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whicJi  rendered  me  desirous  to  get  out  of  the  Court.  Eiuliard 
hsid  giTen  me  his  arm,  and  was  taking  me  away,  when  Mr.  Guppy 
came  up. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Oarstone,"  said  he  in  a  whisper,  "  and 
Miss  Summerson's  also ;  but  there's  a  lady  here,  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  knows  her,  and  wishes  to  have  the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands." 
Ajb  he  spoke,  I  saw  before  me,  as  if  she  had  started  into  bodily 
shape  from  my  remembrance,  Mrs.  Eachael  of  my  godmother's  house. 

"  How  do  yoii  do,  Esther ! "  said  she.     "  Do  jou  recollect  me  1 " 

I  gave  hex  my  hand,  and  told  her  yes,  and  that  she  was  veiy 
little  altered. 

"  I  wonder  you  remember  those  times,  Esther,"  she  returned  with 
her  old  asperity.  "  They  are  changed  now.  Well !  I  am  glad  to 
see  you,  and  glad  you  are  not  too  proud  to  know  me."  But,  indeed 
she  seemed  disappointed  that  I  was  not. 

"  Proud,  Mrs.  Raehael ! "  I  remonstrated. 

"  I  am  married,  Esther,"  she  retiuned,  coldly  correcting  me,  "  and 
am  Mrs.  Cliadband.  Well !  I  wish  you  good  day,  and  I  hope  you'll 
do  well." 

Mr.  Guppy,  who  had  been  attentive  to  this  short  dialc^ne,  heaved 
a  sigh  in  my  ear,  and  elbowed  his  own  and  Mrs.  Eachael's  way 
through  the  confused  little  crowd  of  people  coming  in  and  going 
out,  which  we  were  in  the  midst  of,  and  which  the  change  in  the 
business  had  brought  together.  Richard  and  I  were  making  our 
way  through  it,  and  I  was  yet  in  the  firet  chill  of  the  late  unex- 
pected recognition,  when  I  saw,  coming  towards  us,  but  not  seeing 
us,  no  leas  a  person  than  Mr.  George.  He  made  nothing  of  the 
people  about  him  as  he  tramped  on,  staring  over  their  heads  into 
the  body  of  the  Court. 

"George  !  "  said  Eichard,  as  I  called  his  attention  to  him. 

"You  are  well  met,  sir,"  he  returned.  "And  yoii,  miss.  Could 
you  point  a  person  out  for  me,  I  want  ?  I  don't  understand  these 
places." 

Turning  as  he  spoke,  and  making  an  easy  way  for  us,  he  stopped 
when  we  were  out  of  the  press,  in  a  comer  behind  a  great  red  curtain. 

"  There's  a  little  cracked  old  woman,"  he  began,  "  that " 

I  put  up  my  finger,  for  Miss  Flite  vras  close  by  me  ;  having  kept 
beside  me  sJl  the  time,  and  having  called  the  attention  of  several 
of  her  legal  acquaintance  to  me  {as  I  had  overheard  to  my  con- 
fusion), by  whispering  in  their  ears,  "Hush  !  Fitz-Jamdyce  on  my 
left!" 

"  Hem  ! "  said  Mr.  George.  "  You  remember,  miss,  that  we  passed 
some  conversation  on  a  certain  man  this  morning  'i  —  Gridley,"  in  a 
low  whisper  behind  his  hand. 
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"Yes,"  said  I. 

"  He  is  hilling  at  mj  place.  I  coul<bi't  mention  it.  Hadn't  his 
authority.  He  is  on  his  last  march,  miss,  and  haa  a  whim  to  see 
her.  He  says  they  can  feel  for  one  another,  and  she  has  heen 
almost  as  good  as  a  friend  to  him  here.  I  came  down  to  look  for 
her  ;  for  when  I  sat  hy  Gridley  this  afternoon,  I  seemed  to  hear  the 
roll  of  the  muffled  drams." 

"Shalll  tell  her?"  said  I. 

"  Would  you  be  so  good  1 "  he  returned,  with  a  glance  of  some- 
thing like  apprehension  at  Miss  Flite.  "  It's  a  Providence  I  met 
you,  misa ;  I  doult  if  I  should  have  known  how  to  get  on  with 
that  lady."  And  he  put  one  hand  in  his  breaat,  and  stood  upright 
in  a  martial  attitude,  as  I  informed  little  Miss  Flite,  in  her  ear,  of 
the  purport  of  his  kind  errand. 

"  My  augry  friend  from  Shropshire  !  Almost  as  celebrated  as 
myself !"  she  exclaimed.  "Now  really  !  My  dear,  I  will  wait  upon 
him  with  the  greatest  pleasure," 

"  He  is  living  concealed  at  Mr.  George's,"  said  I.  "  Hush  !  This 
is  Mr.  Geoi^." 

"  In — deed ! "  returned  Miss  Flite.  "  Very  proud  to  have  the 
honour  !  A  military  man,  my  dear.  You  know,  a  perfect  General !  " 
she  whispered  to  me. 

j'oor  Miss  Flite  deemed  it  necessary  to  be  so  courtly  and  polite, 
as  a  mart  of  her  respect  for  the  army,  and  to  curtsey  so  very  often, 
that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  her  out  of  the  Court.  "When  this 
was  at  last  done,  and  addressing  Mr.  George,  as  "  General,"  she  gave 
him  her  arm,  to  the  great  entertainment  of  some  idlers  who  were 
looking  on,  he  was  so  discomposed,  and  begged  me  so  respectfully 
"  not  to  desert  him,"  that  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  do  it ; 
especially  as  Miss  Flite  was  dways  tractable  with  me,  and  as  she 
too  said,  "Fitz-Jamdyce,  my  dear,  you  will  accompany  us,  of  course." 
As  Richard  seemed  quite  drilling,  and  even  anxious,  that  we  should 
see  them  safely  to  their  destination,  we  agreed  to  do  so.  And  as 
Mr.  George  imformed  us  tliat  Gridley's  mind  had  run  on  Mr.  Jam- 
dyce  all  the  afternoon,  after  hearing  of  their  interview  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  wrote  a  hasty  not*  in  pencil  to  my  Guardian  to  say  where  we 
were  gone,  and  why.  Mr.  George  sealed  it  at  a  coffee-house,  that 
it  might  lead  to  no  discovery,  and  we  sent  it  off  by  a  ticket-porter. 

We  then  took  a  hackney-coach,  and  drove  away  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leicester  Square.  We  walked  through  some  narrow  courts, 
for  which  Mr.  George  apolo^sed,  and  soon  came  to  tlie  Shooting 
Gallery,  the  door  of  which  was  closed.  As  he  pulled  a  bell-handle 
which  hung  by  a  chain  to  the  door-poat,  a  very  respectable  old  gen- 
tleman, mth  grey  hmr,  wearing  spectacles,  and  dressed  in  a  black 
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spencer  and  gftitera  iiiiil  a  broad-brimmed  bat,  and  CEirrying  a  large 
gold-headed  cane,  addressed  him. 

"I  ask  your  pardon,  my  good  friend,"  said  lie;  "hnt  is  this 
George's  Shooting  Gallery  1 " 

"  It  is,  sir,"  returned  Mr,  Geoi^  glancing  up  at  the  gi-eat  letters 
in  which  that  inscription  was  painted  on  the  whitewashed  wall. 

"  Oh !  To  be  sure  !  "  said  the  old  gentleman,  following  his  eyes. 
"Thank  jou.     Have  you  rang  the  bell?" 

"  My  name  is  George,  sir,  and  I  have  rung  the  beU." 

"Oh,  indeed!  "said  the  old  gentleman.  "Your  name  isGeoiget 
Then  I  am  here  as  soon  as  you,  you  see.  You  came  for  me,  no 
doubt!" 

"No,  sir.     You  have  the  advantage  of  me." 

"Oh,  indeed!"  SMd  the  old  gentleman.  "Then  it  was  your 
young  man  who  came  for  me.  I  am  a  physician,  and  was  requested 
—  five  minutes  ago  —  to  come  and  visit  a  sick  man,  at  George's 
Shootii^  Gallery." 

"  The  muffled  drums,"  said  Mr,  George,  turning  to  Richard  and 
me,  and  gravely  shaking  his  head.  "  It's  i^uite  correct,  sir.  Will 
you  please  to  walk  in." 

The  door  being  at  that  moment  opened,  by  a  very  singular-look- 
ing little  man  in  a  green  baiae  cap  and  apron,  whose  face,  and 
hands,  and  dresa,  were  blackened  all  over,  we  passed  along  a  dreary 
passage  into  a  large  building  with  bare  brick  walls ;  where  there 
were  taigets,  and  guns,  and  swords,  and  other  things  of  that  kind. 
When  we  had  all  arrived  here,  the  physician  stopped,  and,  taldng 
off  his  hat,  appeared  to  vanish  by  magic,  and  to  leave  another  and 
quite  a  different  man  in  his  place. 

"  Now  look'ee  here,  George,"  said  the  man,  turning  quickly  round 
upon  Mm,  and  tapping  him  on  the  breast  with  a  large  forefinger. 
"  You  know  me,  and  I  know  you.  You're  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  I'm  a  man  of  the  world.  My  name's  Bucket,  as  you  are 
aware,  and  I  have  got  a  peace-warrant  against  Gridley.  You  have 
kept  liim  out  of  the  way  a  long  time,  and  you  have  been  artful  in 
it,  and  it  does  you  credit." 

Mr.  George,  looking  hard  at  him,  bit  his  lip  and  shook  his 
head. 

"Now  George,"  said  the  other,  keeping  close  to  him,  "you're  a 
sensible  man  and  i  well-conducted  man ;  that's  what  you  are, 
beyond  a  doubt  And  mmd  you,  I  don't  talk  to  you  as  a  common 
character,  because  vou  have  served  your  country,  and  you  know 
that  when  luty  calls  we  must  obey.  Consequently,  you're  veiy 
far  from  wantmj,  to  give  trouble.  If  I  required  assistance,  you'd 
assist  me     thdts  what  you  A   do.      Phil    Squod,  don't  you  go 
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a  sidling  round  the  gallery  like  that ; "  the  dirty  little  man  was 
ihnffling  about  with  his  shoulder  against  the  wall,  and  his  eyes  on 
the  intruder,  in  a  manner  that  looked  threatening ;  "  because  I 
know  you,  and  I  won't  have  it." 

"  Phil !  "  said  Mr.  George. 

"Yes,  guv'ner." 

"Be  quiet." 

The  little  man,  with  a  low  growl,  stood  still. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  "you'll  excuse  any- 
thing that  may  appear  to  be  disagreeable  in  this,  for  my  name's 
Inspector  Bucket  of  the  Detective,  and  I  have  a  duty  to  perform, 
George,  I  know  where  my  man  is,  because  I  was  on  the  roof  last 
night,  and  saw  him  through  the  skylight,  and  you  along  with  him. 
He  is  in  there,  you  know,"  pointing ;  "  that's  where  he  m  —  on  a 
sofy.  Now  I  must  see  my  man,  and  I  must  tell  my  man  to  con- 
sider himself  in  custody ;  but,  you  know  me,  and  you  know  I  don't 
want  to  take  any  uncomfortable  measures.  You  ^ve  me  your 
word,  as  Irom  one  man  to  another  (and  an  old  soldier,  mind  you, 
likewise  !),  that  it's  honourable  between  us  two,  and  I'll  accommo- 
date you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power." 

"  I  give  it,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  it  wasn't  handsome  in  you, 
Mr.  Bucket." 

"  Gammon,  Geoi^ !  Not  handsome  ? "  said  Mr.  Bucket,  tapping 
him  on  his  broad  breast  again,  and  shaking  hands  with  him.  "  I 
don't  say  it  wasn't  handsome  in  you  to  keep  my  man  so  close,  do 
IT  Be  equally  good-tempered  U>  me,  old  boy !  Old  William  Tell ! 
Old  Shaw,  the  Life  Guardsman  !  Why,  he's  a  model  of  the  whole 
British  army  in  himself,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I'd  give  a  lifty- 
pun'  note  to  be  such  a  figure  of  a  man !  " 

The  affair  being  brought  to  this  head,  Mr,  Geoi^,  after  a  little 
consideration,  proposed  to  go  in  iirst  to  his  comrade  (as  he  called 
him),  taking  Miss  nite  with  him,  Mr.  Bucket  agreeing,  they 
went  away  to  the  further  end  of  the  gallery,  leaving  ns  sitting  and 
standing  by  a  table  covered  with  guns,  Mr,  Bucket  took  this 
opportunity  of  entering  into  a  little  light  conversation :  asking  me 
if  I  were  afraid  of  fire-arms,  as  most  young  ladies  were ;  asking 
Richard  if  he  were  a  good  shot ;  asking  Phil  Squod  which  he  con- 
sidered the  beat  of  those  rifles,  and  what  it  might  be  worth,  first- 
hand ;  telling  him,  in  return,  that  it  was  a  pity  he  ever  gave  way 
to  his  temper,  for  he  was  naturally  so  amiable,  that  he  might  have 
been  a  young  woman ;  and  making  himself  generally  agreeable. 

After  a  time  he  followed  us  to  the  further  end  of  the  gallery, 
and  Kichard  and  I  were  going  quietly  away,  when  Mr.  Geoige 
oame  after  us.     He  smd  that  if  we  bad  no  objection  to  see  his 
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comrade,  lie  would  take  a  visit  from  us  very  kindly.  The  words 
had  hardly  passed  his  lips,  when  the  bell  waa  rung,  and  my  Guar- 
dian appeared;  "on  the  chance,"  he  slightly  observed,  "of  being 
able  to  do  any  little  thing  for  a  poor  fellow  involved  in  the  same 
misfortune  as  himself."  We  all  four  went  back  together,  and  went 
into  the  place  where  Gridley  was. 

It  was  a  bare  room,  partitioned  off  from  the  gallery  with  un- 
painted  wood.  Aa  the  screening  was  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  and  only  enclosed  the  sides,  not  the  top,  the  rafters  of 
the  high  gallery  roof  were  overhead,  and  the  skylight,  through 
which  Mr.  Bucket  had  looked  down.  The  sun  was  low  —  near 
setting —  and  its  light  came  redly  in  above,  without  descending  to 
the  ground.  Upon  a  phdn  canvas-covered  sofa  lay  the  man  from 
Shropshire  —  dressed  much  as  we  had  seen  him  las^  but  so  changed, 
that  at  first  I  recognised  no  likeness  in  his  colourless  lace  to  what 
I  recollected. 

He  had  been  still  writing  in  his  hiding-place,  and  still  dwelling 
on  his  grievances,  hour  after  hour.  A  table  and  some  shelves  were 
covered  with  manuscript  papers,  and  with  worn  pens,  and  a  medley 
of  such  tokens.  Touchingly  and  awfully  drawn  together,  he  and 
the  little  mad  woman  were  side  by  side,  and,  as  it  were,  alone. 
She  sat  on  a  chair  holding  his  hand,  and  none  of  us  went  close  to 
them. 

His  voice  had  faded,  with  the  old  expression  of  his  &ce,  with 
his  strength,  with  his  anger,  with  his  resistance  to  the  wrongs  that 
had  at  last  subdued  him.  The  famtest  shadow  of  an  object  full  oi 
form  and  colour,  is  such  a  picture  of  it,  as  he  w  as  of  the  man  from 
Shropshire  whom  we  had  spoken  with  before 

He  inclined  his  head  to  Eiehard  and  me,  and  spoke  to  my  Guar- 

"  Mr.  Jarndyce,  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come  to  see  me.  I  am 
not  long  to  be  seen,  I  think.  I  am  very  glad  to  take  your  hand, 
sir.  You  are  a  good  man,  superior  to  injustice,  and  God  knows  1 
honour  you." 

They  shook  hands  earnestly,  and  my  Guardian  said  some  words 
of  comfort  to  him. 

"  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  sir,"  returned  Gridley ;  "  I  should 
not  have  liked  to  see  you,  if  tbis  had  been  the  first  time  of  oui 
meeting.  But,  you  know  I  made  a  fight  for  it,  you  know  I  stood 
up  with  my  single  hand  against  them  all,  you  know  I  told  then; 
the  truth  to  the  last,  and  told  them  what  they  were,  and  what 
they  had  done  to  me ;  so  I  don't  mind  your  seeing  me,  this  wreck.' 

"  You  have  been  courageous  with  them,  many  and  many  a  time,' 
returned  my  Guardian. 
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"  Sir,  I  have  been  ; "  with  a  faint  smile,  "  I  told  you  what 
would  come  of  it,  when  I  ceased  to  be  so ;  and,  see  here  !  Look 
at  ua  —  look  at  iia !  "  He  drew  the  hand  Miss  Jlite  held,  through 
her  arm,  and  brought  her  something  nearer  to  him. 

"  This  ends  it.  Of  all  my  old  associations,  of  all  my  old  pur- 
suits and  hopes,  of  all  the  living  and  the  dead  world,  this  one  poor 
soul  alone  comes  natural  to  me,  and  I  am  fit  for.  There  is  a  tie 
of  many  suffering  years  between  us  two,  and  it  is  the  only  tie  I 
ever  had  on  earth  that  Chancery  has  not  broken." 

"Accept  my  blessing,  Gridley,"  said  Miss  Flite,  in  tears. 
"  Accept  my  blessing !  " 

"  I  thought,  boastfiilly,  that  they  never  could  break  my  heart, 
Mr.  Jarndyce.  I  was  resolved  that  they  should  not.  I  did  beheve 
that  I  could,  and  would,  charge  them  with  being  the  mockery  they 
were,  until  I  died  of  some  bodily  disorder.  But  I  am  worn  out. 
How  long  I  have  been  wearing  out,  I  don't  know ;  I  seemed  to 
break  down  in  an  hour,  I  hope  they  may  never  come  to  hear  of  it. 
I  hope  everybody,  here,  will  lead  them  to  believe  that  I  died  defy- 
ing them,  consistently  and  perseveringly,  as  I  did  through  so 
many  years." 

Here  Mr.  Bucket,  who  was  sitting  in  a  comer,  by  the  door, 
good-naturedly  offered  such  consolation  as  he  could  administer, 

"  Come,  come  ! "  he  said,  from  his  comer.  "  Ekin't  go  on  in  that 
way,  Mr.  Gridlej.  You  are  only  a  little  low.  We  are  all  of  us  a 
litUe  low,  sometimes.  /  am.  Hold  up,  hold  up !  You'll  lose 
your  temper  with  the  whole  round  of  'em,  agM.n  and  again ;  and  I 
shall  take  you  on  a  score  of  warrants  yet,  if  I  have  luck." 

He  only  shook  his  head. 

"Don't  shake  your  head,"  said  Mr.  Bucket.  "Nod  it;  that's 
what  I  want  to  see  you  do.  Why,  Lonl  bless  your  soul,  what 
times  we  have  had  together !  Haven't  I  seen  you  in  the  Fleet 
over  and  over  again,  for  contempt  t  Haven't  I  come  into  Court, 
twen-ty  afternoons,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  see  you  pin  the 
Chancellor  like  a  buU-dog  1  Don't  you  remember,  when  you  first 
began  to  threaten  tke  lawyers,  and  the  peace  was  sworn  against 
you  two  or  three  times  a  week !  Ask  the  little  old  lady  there ; 
she  has  been  always  present.  Hold  up,  Mr.  Gridley,  hold  up, 
sir!" 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  himi"  asked  George,  in  a 

"I  don't  know  yet,"  said  Bucket,  in  the  same  tone.  TJien 
resuming  his  encouragement,  he  pursued  aloud  ; 

"Worn  out,  Mr.  Gridley?  After  dodging  me  for  aD  these 
weeks,  and  forcing  me  to  climb  the  roof  here  like  a  Tom  Cat,  and 
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to  come  ti>  see  you  aa  a  Doctor  1  That  ain't  like  being  worn  out. 
/  should  think  not !  Now  I  tell  you  what  you  want.  You  want 
excitement,  you  know,  to  keep  yow  up;  that's  what  yow  want. 
You're  used  to  it,  and  you  can't  do  without  it.  I  couldn't  myself. 
Very  well,  then ;  here's  this  warrant,  got  by  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  backed  into  half-a-dozen  counties  since. 
What  do  you  say  to  coming  along  with  me,  upon  this  warrant,  and 
having  a  good  angry  argument  before  the  Magistrates !  Itil  do 
you  good;  it'll  fre^en  you  up,  and  get  you  into  training  for 
another  turn  at  the  Chancellor.  Give  in?  Why,  I  am  surprised 
to  hear  a  man  of  your  energy  talk  of  giving  in.  You  mustn't  do 
that.  You're  half  the  fun  of  the  fair,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
George,  you  lend  Mr.  Gridley  a  hand,  and  let's  see  now  whether  he 
won't  he  better  up  than  down." 

"  He  is  very  weak,"  said  the  trooper,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Is  he?"  returned  Bucket,  anxiously.  "I  only  want  to  rouse 
him.  I  don't  like  to  see  an  old  acquaintance  giving  in  like  this. 
It  would  cheer  him  up  more  than  anything,  if  I  could  make  him  a 
little  waxy  with  me.  He's  welcome  to  drop  into  me,  right  and 
left,  if  he  likes.     /  shall  never  take  advantage  of  it." 

The  roof  rang  with  a  scream  from  Miss  Flite,  which  still  rings 
in  my  eai^. 

"  0  no,  Gridley !  "  she  cried,  as  he  fell  heavily  and  calmly  back 
from   before   her,    "not   without   my  blessing.      After  so  many 

The  sun  was  down,  the  light  had  gradually  stolen  from  the  roof, 
and  the  shadow  had  crept  upward.  But,  to  me,  the  shadow  of 
that  pair,  one  living  and  one  dead,  fell  heavier  on  Richard's 
departure  than  the  darkness  of  the  darkest  night.  And  through 
Richard's  farewell  words  I  heard  it  echoed : 

"  Of  all  my  old  associations,  of  all  my  old  pursuits  and  hopes,  of 
all  the  living  and  the  dead  world,  this  one  poor  soul  alone  comes 
natural  to  me,  and  I  am  fit  for.  Tlicre  is  a  tie  of  many  suffering 
years  between  us  two,  and  it  is  the  only  tie  I  ever  had  on  earth 
that  Chancery  lias  not  broken  ! " 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

MRS.    8NA0SBY   SEES   IT   ALL. 

There  is  disquietuite  in  Cook's  Court,  Cursitor  Street.  Black 
suspicion  hides  in  that  peaceful  region.  The  mass  of  Cook's 
Courtiers  are  in  their  usual  state  of  mind,  no  better  and  no  worse; 
but,  Mr.  Snagaby  is  changed,  and  hia  little  woman  knows  it. 

For,  Toiu-all-Alone's  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  persist  in  harness- 
ing themselves,  a  pair  of  ungovernable  coursers,  to  the  chariot  of 
Mr.  Snagsby's  ima^ation;  and  Mr.  Bucket  drives ;  and  the  pas- 
sengers are  Jo  and  Mr.  Tulkinghom ;  and  the  complete  equipage 
whirls  through  the  Law  Stationery  busmess  at  wild  speed,  all 
round  the  clock.  Even  in  the  little  froat  kitchen  where  the  family 
meals  are  taken,  it  rattles  away  at  a  smoking  pace  from  the  dinner- 
table,  when  Mr,  Snagsby  pauses  in  carving  the  firat  shce  of  the 
leg  of  mutton  baked  with  potatoes,  and  stares  at  the  kitchen 
wall. 

Mr.  Snagsby  cannot  make  out  what  it  is  that  he  has  bad  to 
do  with.  Something  is  wrong,  somewhere ;  but  what  something, 
what  may  come  of  it,  to  whom,  when,  and  from  which  unthouglit 
of  and  unheard  of  quarter,  is  the  puzzle  of  his  life.  His  remote 
impressions  of  the  robes  and  coronets,  the  stars  and  garters,  that 
sparkle  through  the  surface-dust  of  Mr,  Tulkinghom's  chambers ; 
his  veneration  for  the  mysteries  presided  over  by  that  best  and 
closest  of  his  custoniers,  whom  all  the  Inns  of  Coiui^  all  Chancery 
Lane,  and  all  the  legal  neighbourhood  agree  to  hold  in  awe ;  his 
remembrance  of  Detective  Mr.  Bucket  with  his  forefiuger,  and  his 
confidential  manner  impossible  to  be  evaded  or  declined ;  persuade 
him  that  he  is  a  party  to  some  dangerous  secret,  without  knowing 
what  it  is.  And  it  is  the  fearful  peculiarity  of  this  condition  that, 
at  any  hour  of  his  daily  life,  at  any  opening  of  the  shopMloor,  at 
any  pull  of  the  bell,  at  any  entrance  of  a  messenger,  or  any 
deUvery  of  a  letter,  the  secret  may  take  air  and  fire,  explode,  and 
blow  up  —  Mr.  Bucket  only  knows  whom. 

For  which  reason,  whenever  a  man  unknown  comes  into  the 
shop  (as  many  men  unknown  do),  and  says,  "  Is  Mr.  Snagsby  in  1 " 
or  words  to  that  innocent  effect,  Mr.  Snagsby's  heart  knocks  hard 
at  his  guilty  breast.  He  undergoes  so  much  from  such  inquiries, 
tiiat  when  they  are  made  by  boys  he  revenges  himself  by  flipping 
at  their  ears  over  the  counter,  and  asking  the  young  dogs  what 
they  mean  by  it,  and  why  they  can't  speak  out  at  once  ?  More 
impracticable  men  and  boys  persist  in  walking  into  Mr.  Snagsby's 
sleep,  and  terrifying  him  with  unaccountable  questions ;  so  that  often. 
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whea  the  cock  at  the  little  dairy  in  Cursitor  Street  breaks  out  in 
his  usual  absurd  way  about  the  morning,  Mr.  Snagsby  finds  him- 
self in  a  crisis  of  nightmare,  with  his  little  woman  shaking  him, 
and  saying  "  What's  the  matter  with  the  man  !  " 

The  little  woman  herself  is  not  the  least  item  in  his  difficulty. 
To  know  that  he  is  always  keeping  a  secret  from  her;  that  he  has, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  conceal  and  hnlil  fast  a  tendei  double- 
tooth,  which  her  sharpness  is  ever  ready  to  twist  out  of  his  head ; 
gives  Mr,  Snagsby,  in  her  dentistical  piesence,  much  of  the  air  of 
a  dog  who  has  a  reservation  from  his  ma'-tei,  and  will  look  any- 
where rather  than  meet  his  eye. 

These  various  signs  and  tokens,  marked  by  the  little  woman, 
iffe  not  lost  upon  her.  They  impel  her  to  say,  "Snagsby  has 
something  on  hia  mind ! "  And  thus  suspicion  gets  mto  Cook's 
Court,  Cursitor  Street.  From  suspicion  to  jealousy,  Mrs  Snagsby 
finds  the  road  as  natural  and  short  as  from  Cook's  Court  to  Chan- 
cery Lane.  And  thus  jealousy  gets  into  Cook's  Court,  Cursitor 
Street.  Once  there  (and  it  was  always  lurking  thereatwut),  it  is 
very  active  and  nimble  in  Mrs.  Snagshy's  breast  —  prompting  her 
to  nocturnal  examinations  of  Mr.  Snagsby's  pockets;  to  secret 
perusals  of  Mr.  Snagsby's  letters;  to  private  researches  in  the  Day 
Book  and  Ledger,  till,  cash-box,  and  iron  safe ;  to  watchings  at 
windows,  listenings  behind  doors,  and  a  general  putting  of  this  and 
that  ti^ther  by  the  wrong  end. 

Mrs,  Snagsby  is  so  perpetually  on  the  alert,  that  the  house 
becomes  ghostly  with  creaking  boards  and  rustling  garments.  The 
'prentices  think  somebody  may  have  been  murdered  there,  in  by- 
gone times.  Ouster  holds  certain  loose  atoms  of  an  idea  (picked 
up  at  Tooting,  where  they  were  found  floating  among  the  orphans), 
that  there  is  buried  money  underneath  the  cellar,  guarded  by  an 
old  man  with  a  white  beard,  who  cannot  get  out  for  seven  tliousand 
years,  because  he  said  the  Lord's  Prayer  backwards. 

"Who  was  Nimrod?"  Mrs.  Snagsby  repeatedly  inquires  of  her- 
self. "Who  was  that  lady  —  that  creature?  And  who  is  that 
boy  1 "  Now,  Nimrod  being  as  dead  as  the  mighty  hunter  whose 
name  Mrs.  Snagsby  has  appropriated,  and  the  lady  being  unpro- 
ducible,  she  directs  her  mental  eye,  for  the  present,  with  redoubled 
vigilance,  to  the  boy.     "  And  who,"  quoth  Mrs.  Snagsby,  for  the 

thousand  and  first  time,  "  is  that  boy  ?    Who  is  that  ^ -!"   And 

there  Mrs.  Snagsby  is  seized  with  an  inspiration. 

He  has  no  respect  for  Mr.  Chadband.  No,  to  be  sure,  and  he 
wouldn't  have,  of  course.  Naturally  he  wouldn't,  under  those 
contagious  circumstances.  He  was  invited  and  appointed  by  Mr. 
Chadband  —  why,  Mrs.    Snagsby  heard  it  herself  with  her  own 
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ears !  —  to  come  hsuik,  aad  l)e  told  wtere  he  was  to  go,  to  be 
addressed  by  Mr.  Chadband ;  and  be  never  came  !  Why  did  he 
never  come  ?  Because  he  was  told  not  to  come.  Who  told  him 
not  to  come )     Who  1     Ha,  ha  !     Mrs.  Snagsby  sees  it  all. 

But  happily  (and  Mrs.  Snagsby  tightly  shakes  her  head  and 
tightly  smiles),  that  boy  was  met  by  Mr.  Chadband  yesterday  in 
the  streets ;  and  that  boy,  as  affording  a  subject  which  Mr.  Chad- 
band  desires  to  improve  for  the  spiritual  delight  of  a  select  congre- 
gation, was  seized  by  Mr.  Chadband  and  threatened  with  being 
delivered  over  to  the  police,  unless  he  showed  the  reverend  gentle- 
man where  he  lived,  and  unless  he  entered  into,  and  fulfilled,  an 
undertaking  to  appear  in  Cook's  Court  to-morrow  night  —  "  to— 
mor — row — night,"  Mrs.  Snagsby  repeats  for  mere  emphasis,  with 
another  tight  smile,  and  another  tight  shake  of  her  head ;  and 
to-morrow  night  that  boy  will  be  here,  and  to-morrow  night  Mrs. 
Snagsby  will  liave  her  eye  upon  him  and  upon  some  one  else ;  and 
0  you  may  walk  a  long  while  in  your  secret  ways  (says  Mrs. 
Snagsby,  with  haughtiness  and  acorn),  but  you  can't  blmd  me  ! 

Mrs.  Snagsby  sounds  no  timbrel  in  anybody's  ears,  but  holds  her 
purpose  quietly,  and  keeps  her  cowisel.  To-morrow  comes,  the 
savouiy  preparations  for  the  Oil  Trade  come,  the  evening  comes. 
Comes,  Mr.  Snagsby  in  his  black  coat;  come,  the  Chadbands; 
come  (when  the  gorging  vessel  is  replete),  the  'prentices  and  Ous- 
ter, to  be  edified ;  comes,  at  last,  with  his  slouching  head,  and  his 
shuffle  backward,  and  his  shufile  forward,  and  his  shuffle  to  the 
right,  and  his  shuffle  to  the  left,  and  his  bit  of  fur  cap  in  his 
muddy  hand,  which  he  picks  as  if  it  were  some  mangy  bird  he  had 
caught,  and  was  plucking  before  eating  raw,  Jo,  the  very,  very 
tough  subject  Mr.  Chadband  is  to  improve. 

Mrs.  Snagsby  screws  a  watchful  glance  on  Jo,  as  he  is  brought 
into  the  little  drawing-room  by  Guster.  He  looks  at  Mr.  Snagsby 
the  moment  he  comes  in.  Aha!  Why  does  he  look  at  Mr. 
Snagsby  ?  Mr,  Snagsby  looks  at  him.  Why  should  he  do  that, 
but  that  Mrs.  Snagsby  sees  it  aU?  Why  else  should  that  look 
pass  between  them ;  why  else  should  Mr.  Snagsby  bo  confused,  and 
cough  a  signal  cough  behind  his  hand  ?  It  is  as  clear  as  ciystal 
that  Mr.  Sna^by  is  that  boy's  fiither. 

"  Peace,  my  friends,"  says  Chadband,  rising  and  wiping  the  oily 
exudations  from  his  reverend  visage.  "  Peace  be  with  us  !  My 
friends,  why  with  us  ?  Because,"  with  his  &t  smile,  "  it  cannot 
be  against  us,  because  it  must  be  for  us ;  because  it  is  not  harden- 
ing, because  it  is  softening;  because  it  does  not  make  war  like 
the  hawk,  but  comes  home  untoe  its  like  the  dove.  Therefore,  my 
friends,  peace  be  with  us  !     My  human  boy,  come  forward !  " 
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Stretchmg  forth  his  ilabby  paw,  Mr.  Chadband  lays  the  same  on 
Jo's  arm,  and  considers  where  to  station  him.  Jo,  very  doubtful 
of  his  reverend  friend's  intentions,  and  not  at  all  clear  but  that 
something  practical  and  painful  is  going  to  be  done  to  him,  mut- 
ters, "You  let  me  alone.  I  never  said  nothink  to  you.  You  let 
me  alone." 

"  No,  my  young  friend,"  says  Chadband,  smoothly,  "  I  will  not 
let  you  alone.  And  why?  Because  I  am  a  Jiarvest-labourer, 
because  I  am  a  toiler  and  a  moiler,  because  you  are  delivered  over 
untoe  me,  and  are  become  as  a  precious  instrument  in  my  hands. 
My  friends,  may  I  so  employ  this  instrument  as  to  use  it  toe  your 
advantage,  toe  your  profit,  toe  your  gain,  toe  your  welfare,  toe 
your  enrichment !    My  young  friend,  sit  upon  this  stool." 


impression  that   the  reverend 
ields  his  bead  with  both  arms, 
with  great  difficulty,  and 


Jo,  apparently  po^essed  by  a 
gentleman  wants  to  cut  his  hair,  shiel 
and  is  got  into  the  required  positioi 
every  possible  manifestation  of  reluctance. 

When  he  is  at  last  adjusted  like  a  lay-flgure,  Mr.  Chadband, 
retiring  behind  the  table,  holds  up  his  bear's-paw,  and  says,  "  My 
friends ! "  This  is  the  signal  for  a  general  settlement  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  'prentices  giggle  internally,  and  nudge  each  other. 
Ouster  falls  into  a  staring  and  vacant  state,  compounded  of  a 
stunned  admiration  of  Mr.  Chadband  and  pity  for  the  friendless 
outcast  whose  cnmlition  touches  her  nearly.  Mrs.  Snagsby  sUently 
lays  trains  of  gim]jowder.  Mrs.  Chadband  composes  herself  grimly 
by  the  fire,  and  warms  her  knees  :  finding  that  sensation  favour- 
able to  the  reception  of  eloquence. 

It  happens  that  Mr.  Chadband  has  a  pulpit  habit  of  fixing  some 
member  of  his  congregation  with  his  eye,  and  fatly  arguing  his 
points  with  that  particular  person;  who  is  understood  to  be 
expected  to  be  moved  to  an  occasional  grunt,  groan,  gasp,  or  other 
audible  expression  of  inward  working ;  which  expression  of  inward 
working,  being  echoed  by  some  elderly  lady  in  the  next  pew,,  and 
BO  conununicated,  bke  a  game  of  forfeits,  through  a  circle  of  the 
more  fermentable  sinners  present,  serves  the  purpose  of  parliamen- 
tary cheering,  and  gets  Mr.  Chadband's  steam  up.  From  mere 
force  of  habit,  Mr.  Oliadband  in  saying  "  My  friends  1 "  has  rested 
his  eye  on  Mr.  Snagsby ;  and  proce«ls  to  make  that  ill-starred 
stationer,  already  sufficiently  confused,  the  immediate  recipient  of 
his  discourse. 

"  We  have  here  among  us,  my  friends,"  says  Chadband,  "  a  Gen- 
tile and  a  Heathen,  a  dweller  in  the  tents  of  Tom-all-Alone's  and  a 
mover-on  upon  the  surfece  of  the  earth.  We  have  here  among  iis, 
my  friends,"  and  Mr.  Chadband,  untwisting  the  point  with  his 
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dirty  thumb-nail,  bestows  an  oily  smile  on  Mr.  Snagsby,  signifying 
that  he  will  throw  him  an  argumentative  back-fall  presently  if  he 
be  not  already  down,  "a  brother  and  a  boy.  Devoid  of  parents, 
devoid  of  relations,  devoid  of  flocks  and  herds,  devoid  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  of  precious  stones.  Now,  my  frieads,  why  do  I  say  he 
is  devoid  of  these  possesiBions  1  Why  i  Why  is  he  ?  "  Mr.  Chad- 
band  states  the  question  as  if  he  were  propounding  an  entirely  new 
riddle,  of  much  ingenuity  and  merit,  to  Mr.  Snagsby,  and  entreat- 
ing him  not  to  give  it  up. 

Mr.  Snagsby,  greatly  perplexed  by  the  mysterious  look  he 
received  just  now  from  his  little  woman  —  at  about  the  period 
when  Mr.  Chadband  mentioned  the  word  parents  —  is  tempted 
into  modestly  remarking,  "  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  sir."  On  which 
interruption,  Mrs.  Chadband  glares,  and  Mrs.  Snagsby  says,  'Tor 
shame ! " 

"  I  hear  a  voice,"  saya  Chadband ;  "  is  it  a  still  small  voice,  my 
friends !     I  fear  not,  though  I  fain  would  hope  so  ~—  " 

("  Ah — h !  "  from  Mrs.  Snagsby.) 

"  Which  says,  I  don't  know.  Then  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  say 
this  brother,  present  here  among  us,  is  devoid  of  parents,  devoid 
of  relations,  devoid  of  flocks  and  herds,  devoid  of  gold,  of  silver, 
and  of  precious  stones,  because  he  is  devoid  of  the  %ht  that  shines 
in  upon  some  of  us.  What  is  that  light  ?  What  is  it  ?  I  ask  you 
what  is  that  light  1 " 

Mr.  Chadband  draws  back  Ms  head  and  pauses,  but  Mr.  Snagsby 
is  not  to  be  lured  on  to  his  destruction  again.  Mr.  Chadband, 
leaning  forward  over  the  table,  pierces  what  he  has  got  to  follow, 
directly  into  Mr.  Snagsby,  with  the  thumb-nail  already  mentioned. 

"  It  is,"  says  Chadband,  "  the  ray  of  rays,  the  sun  of  suns,  the 
moon  of  moons,  the  star  of  stars.     It  is  the  hght  of  Terewth." 

Mr.  Chadband  draws  himself  up  again,  and  looks  triumphantly  at 
Mr.  Snagsby,  as  if  he  would  be  glad  to  know  how  he  feels  after  that. 

"Of  Terewth,"  says  Mr.  Chadband,  hitting  him  again.  "Say 
not  to  me  that  it  is  «o(  the  lamp  of  lamps.  I  say  to  you,  it  is. 
I  say  to  you,  a  million  of  times  over,  it  is.  It  is !  I  say  to  you  that 
I  wilt  proclaim  it  to  you,  whether  you  like  it  or  not ;  nay,  that  the 
less  you  like  it,  the  more  I  will  proclaim  it  to  you.  With  a  speak- 
ing-trumpet !  I  say  to  you  that  if  you  rear  yourself  agamst  it,  you 
shall  fall,  you  shall  be  bruised,  you  shall  be  battered,  you  shall  be 
flawed,  you  shall  be  smashed." 

The  present  effect  of  this  flight  of  oratory  —  much  admired  for 
its  general  power  by  Mr.  Ohadband's  followers  —  being  not  only 
to  make  Mr.  Chadband  unpleasantly  warm,  but  to  represent  the 
innocent  Mr.  Snagsby  in  the  light  of  a  determined  enemy  to  virtue, 
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with  a,  forehesid  of  brass  aud  a  heart  of  adamant,  that  unfortunate 
tradesman  becomes  yet  more  disconcerted ;  and  is  in  a  veiy  advanced 
state  of  low  spirits  and  false  position,  when  Mr.  Chadband  acci- 
dentally finishes  him. 

"  My  friends,"  he  resumes,  after  dabWng  his  fat  head  for  some 
time  —  and  it  smokes  to  such  an  extent  that  he  seems  to  light  his 
pocket-handkerchief  at  it,  which  smokes,  too,  after  every  dab  — 
"  to  pursue  the  subject  we  are  endeavouring  with  our  lowly  gifts 
to  improve,  let  us  in  a  spirit  of  love  inquire  what  is  that  Terewth 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  For,  my  young  friends,"  suddenly  address- 
ing the  'prentices  and  Guster,  to  their  consternation,  "  if  I  am  told 
by  the  doctor  that  calomel  or  castor-oil  is  good  for  me,  I  may  nat- 
urally ask  what  is  calomel,  and  what  is  caator-oil.  I  may  wish  to 
be  informed  of  that,  before  I  dose  myself  with  either  or  with  both. 
Now,  my  young  friends,  what  is  this  Terewth,  then  t  Firstly  (in 
a  spirit  of  love),  wliat  is  the  common  sort  of  Terewth  —  the 
working  clothes  —  the  eveiy-day  wear,  my  young  friends  ?  Is  it 
deception  ? " 

("All — h!"from  Mrs,  Snagsby.) 

"Is  it  suppression ! " 

(A  shiver  in  the  negative  from  Mrs.  Snagsby.) 

"  Is  it  reservation  1 " 

(A  shake  of  the  head  from  Mrs.  Snagsby  —  very  long  and  very 
tight.) 

"  No,  my  friends,  it  is  neither  of  these.  Neither  of  these  names 
belongs  to  it.  When  this  young  Heathen  now  among  us  —  who 
is  now,  my  friends,  asleep,  the  seal  of  indifference  and  perdition 
being  set  upon  his  eyelids ;  but  do  not  wake  him,  for  it  is  right 
that  I  should  have  to  wrestle,  and  to  combat  and  to  struggle,  and 
to  conquer,  for  his  sake  —  wlien  this  young  hardened  Heathen  toid 
us  a  story  of  a  Cock,  and  of  a  Bull,  and  of  a  lady,  and  of  a  sov- 
ereign, waa  that  the  Terewth  ?  No,  Or,  if  it  was  partly,  was  it 
wholly,  and  entirely  1     No,  my  friends,  no  !  " 

If  Mr.  Snagsby  could  withstand  his  little  woman's  look,  as  it 
enters  at  his  eyes,  the  windows  of  his  soul,  and  searches  the  whole 
tenement,  he  were  other  than  the  man  he  is.     He  cowers  and  droops. 

"Or,  my  juvenile  friends,"  says  Chadband,  descending  to  the 
level  of  their  comprehension,  with  a  very  obtrusive  demonstration, 
in  his  greasily  meek  smile,  of  coming  a  long  way  down-stairs  for 
the  purpose,  "  if  the  master  of  this  house  was  to  go  forth  into  the 
city  and  there  see  an  eel,  wid  was  to  come  back,  and  waa  to  call 
untoe  him  the  mistress  of  this  house,  and  was  to  say,  '  Sarah,  rejoice 
with  me,  for  I  have  seen  an  elephant ! '  would  that  be  Terewth  1 " 

Mra.  Snagsby  in  tears. 
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"  Or  put  it,  mj  juvenile  friends,  that  he  saw  an  elephant,  and 
returning  aaid,  '  Ijo,  the  city  is  harren,  I  have  seen  hut  un  eel,'  would 
(AafbeTerewthT' 

Mrs.  Snagshy  sobbing  loudly. 

"Or  put  it,  my  juvenile  friends,"  says  Chadband,  stimulated  by 
the  sound,  "  that  the  unnatural  parents  of  this  slumbering  Heathen 
— for  parents  he  had,  my  juvenile  friends,  beyond  a  doubt  —  after 
casting  him  forth  to  the  wolves  and  the  vultures,  and  the  wild  dogs 
and  the  young  gaaelles,  and  the  serpents,  went  back  to  their  dwell- 
inp  and  had  their  pipes,  and  their  pots,  and  their  flutings  and  their 
dancings,  and  their  malt  liquors,  and  their  butcher's  meat  and  poul- 
try, would  that  be  Terewth  f  " 

Mrs.  Snagsby  replies  by  delivering  herself  a  prey  to  spasms ;  not 
an  unresisting  prey,  but  a  crying  and  a  tearing  one,  so  that  Cook's 
Court  re-echoes  with  her  shrieks.  Finally,  becoming  cataleptic,  she 
has  to  be  carried  up  the  narrow  staircase  like  a  grand  piano.  After 
unspeakable  suffering,  productive  of  the  utmost  consternation,  she 
is  pronounced,  \f^  expresses  from  the  bedroom,  free  from  pain,  though 
much  exhausted ;  in  which  state  of  affairs  Mr.  Snagsby,  trampled  and 
crushed  in  the  pianoforte  removal,  and  extremely  timid  and  feeble, 
ventures  to  come  out  from  behind  the  door  in  the  drawing-room. 

Ail  this  time,  Jo  has  been  standing  on  the  spot  where  he  woke 
up,  ever  picking  his  cap,  and  putting  bita  of  fur  in  his  mouth. 
He  spila  them  out  with  a  remorseful  air,  for  he  feels  that  it  is  in 
his  nature  to  be  an  unimprovable  reprobate,  and  that  it's  no  good 
his  trying  to  keep  awake,  for  he  won't  never  know  nothink.  Thoi^h 
it  may  be,  Jo,  that  there  is  a  hiaf«ry  so  interesting  and  affecting 
even  to  minds  as  near  the  brutes  as  thine,  recording  deeds  done 
on  this  earth  for  common  men,  that  if  the  Chadbands,  removing 
their  own  persons  from  the  light,  would  but  show  it  thee  in  simple 
reverence,  would  but  leave  it  unimproved,  would  but  regard  it 
as  being  eloquent  enough  without  their  modest  aid  —  it  might  hold 
thee  awake,  and  thou  might  learn  ft'om  it  yet ! 

Jo  never  heard  of  any  such  book.  Its  compilers,  and  the  Rev- 
erend Chadband,  are  all  one  to  him  —  except  that  he  knows  the 
Eeverend  Chadband,  and  would  rather  run  away  from  him  for  an 
hour  than  hear  him  talk  for  five  minutes.  "  It  an't  no  good  my 
waiting  here  no  longer,"  thinks  Jo.  "Mr.  Sangsby  an't  agoing 
to  say  nothink  to  me  to-night."     And  down-stairs  he  shuffles. 

But  down-stairs  is  the  charitable  Ouster,  holding  by  the  hand- 
rail of  the  kitchen  stairs,  and  warding  off  a  fit,  as  yet  doubtfully, 
the  same  having  been  indiiced  by  Mrs.  Snagsby's  screaming.  She 
has  her  own  supper  of  bread  and  cheese  to  hand  to  Jo  ;  with  whom 
she  ventures  to  interchange  a  word  or  so,  for  the  first  time. 
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"  Here's  something  to  eat,  poor  boy,"  says  Guster. 

"  Thanlc'ee,  mum,"  says  Jo. 

"  Are  you  hungry  t " 

"Jist !"  says  Jo. 

"  What's  gone  of  your  father  and  your  mother,  eh  ? " 

Jo  stops  in  the  middle  of  a  bite,  and  looks  petrified.  For  this 
orphan  charge  of  the  Christian  saint  whose  shrine  was  at  Tooting, 
has  patted  him  on  the  shoulder;  and  it  is  the  first  time  in  his  life 
that  any  decent  hand  has  been  so  laid  upon  him. 

"  I  never  know'd  nothink  about  'em,"  says  Jo. 

"No  more  didn't  I  of  mine,"  cries  Guster.  She  is  repressing 
symptoms  favourable  to  the  fit,  when  she  seems  to  take  alarm  at 
something,  and  vanishes  down  the  stairs. 

"Jo,"  whispers  the  law-stationer  softly,  as  the  boy  lingers  on 
the  step. 

"Here  I  am,  Mr,  Sangshy!  " 

"I  didn't  laiow  you  were  gone  ^there's  another  half-crown, 
Jo.  It  was  quite  right  of  you  to  say  notliing  about  the  lady  the 
other  night  when  we  were  out  together.  It  would  breed  trouble. 
You  can't  he  too  quiet,  Jo." 

"  I  am  fly,  master  !  " 

And  so,  good  night. 

A  ghostly  shade,  frilled  and  night-capped,  follows  the  law-sta- 
tjoner  to  the  room  he  came  from,  and  glides  higher  up.  And 
henceforth  he  begins,  go  where  he  will,  to  be  attended  by  another 
shadow  than  his  own,  hardly  less  constant  than  his  own,  hardly 
less  quiet  than  his  own.  And  into  whatsoever  atmosphere  of 
secrecy  hia  own  shadow  may  pass,  let  all  concerned  in  the  secrecy 
beware !  For  the  watchful  Mrs.  Snagsby  is  there  too  —  bone  of 
his  bone,  flesh  of  his  flesh,  shadow  of  his  shadow. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

SHAKPSHOOTEBS . 

WiNTKY  morning,  looking  with  dull  eyes  and  sallow  lace  upon 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester  Square,  flnds  its  inhabitants  unwill- 
ing to  get  out  of  bed.  Many  of  thera  are  not  early  risers  at  the 
brightest  of  times,  being  birds  of  night  who  roost  when  the  sun  is 
high,  and  are  wide  awake  and  keen  for  prey  when  the  stars  shine 
out.  Behind  dingy  blind  and  curtain,  in  upper  story  and  garret, 
skulking  more  or  less  under  false  names,  &lse  hair,  fltlse  titles, 
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fiilse  jewellery,  ani]  false  histories,  a  colony  of  brigands  lie  in  their 
first  sleep.  Gentlemen  of  the  green  b^e  road  who  could  dis- 
course, from  personal  experience,  of  foreign  galleys  and  home 
treadmills ;  spies  of  strong  governments  that  eternally  quake  witii 
weakness  and  miserable  fear,  broken  traitors,  cowards,  buUies, 
gamesters,  shufflers,  swindlers,  and  false  witnesses;  some  not  un- 
marked by  the  branding-ii-on,  beneath  their  dirty  braid ;  all  with 
more  cruelty  in  thera  than  was  in  Nero,  and  more  crime  than  is  in 
Newgate.  For,  howsoever  bad  the  devil  can  be  in  fustian  or 
smock-froek  (and  he  can  be  very  bad  in  both)  he  is  a  more  design- 
ing, callous,  and  intolerable  devil  when  he  sticks  a  pin  in  his  shirt- 
front,  calls  himself  a  gentleman,  backs  a  card  or  colour,  plays  a 
game  or  so  of  billiards,  and  knows  a  little  about  bills  and  promis- 
sory notes,  than  in  any  other  form  he  wears.  And  in  such  form 
Mr,  Bucket  shall  find  him,  when  he  will,  pervading  the  tribu- 
tary channels  of  Leicester  Square. 

But  the  wintry  morning  wants  him  not  and  wakes  him  not.  It 
wakes  Mr.  George  of  the  Shooting  Gallery,  and  his  PamiliM. 
They  arise,  roll  up  and  stow  away  their  mattresses,  Mr,  George, 
having  shaved  himself  before  a  looking-glass  of  minute  proportions, 
then  marches  out,  bare-headed  and  bare-chested,  to  the  Pump,  in 
the  little  yard,  and  anon  comes  back  shining  with  yellow  soap, 
friction,  drifting  rain,  and  exceedingly  cold  water.  As  he  rubs 
himself  upon  a  large  jack-towel,  blowing  like  a  military  sort  of 
diver  just  come  up  :  his  crisp  hair  curling  tighter  and  tighter  on 
his  sunburnt  temples,  the  more  he  nibs  it,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  it 
never  could  be  loosened  by  any  less  coercive  instrument  than  an  iron 
rake  or  a  cuny-comb^as  he  rubs,  and  pufls,  and  polishes,  and 
blows,  turning  his  head  from  side  to  side,  the  more  conveniently  to 
excoriate  his  throat,  and  standing  with  his  body  well  bent  forward, 
to  keep  the  wet  from  his  martial  legs— Phil,  on  his  knees  lighting 
a  fire,  looks  round  as  if  it  were  enough  washing  for  him  to  see  all 
that  done,  and  sufficient  renovation,  for  one  day,  to  take  in  the 
superfluous  health  his  master  throws  off. 

When  Mr.  George  is  dry,  he  goes  to  work  to  brush  his  head 
with  two  hard  brushes  at  onee,  to  that  unmerciful  degree  that 
Phil,  shouldering  his  way  round  the  gallery  in  the  act  of  sweeping 
it,  winks  with  sympathy.  This  chafing  over,  the  ornamental  part 
of  Mr.  Gfeoi^'s  toilet  is  soon  performed.  He  fills  his  pipe,  lights 
it,  and  marches  up  and  down  smoking,  as  his  custom  is,  while 
Phil,  rMsing  a  powerful  odour  of  hot  rolls  and  coffee,  prepares 
breakfast.  He  smokes  gravely,  and  marches  in  slow  time.  Per- 
haps this  morning's  pipe  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Gridley  in 
his  grave. 
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"And  80,  Phil,"  sajs  George  of  the  Shooting  GaOeiy,  after 
seyeral  turns  in  silence,  "  you  were  dreaming  of  the  country  last 
night  r' 

Phil,  by-the-bye,  said  as  much,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  as  he 
scrambled  out  of  bed, 

"Yes,  guv'ner." 

"What  was  it  like r' 

"I  hardly  know  what  it  was  like,  guv'ner,"  says  Phil,  con- 
sidering. 

"  How  did  you  know  it  was  the  country  1 " 

"  On  accounts  of  the  grass,  I  thmk.  And  the  swans  upon  it," 
says  Phil,  after  further  consideration. 

"  What  were  the  swans  doing  on  the  grass  1 " 

"They  was  a  eating  of  it,  I  expect,"  says  Phil. 

The  master  resumes  his  march,  and  the  man  resumes  his  prepara- 
tion of  breakfast.  It  is  not  necessaiily  a  lengthened  preparation, 
being  limited  to  the  setting  forth  of  very  simple  breokfeat  requi- 
sites for  two,  and  the  broiling  of  a  rasher  of  bacon  at  the  Are  in  the 
rusty  grate ;  but  as  Phil  has  to  sidle  round  a  considerable  part  of 
the  gallery  for  every  object  he  wants,  aud  never  brings  two  objects 
at  once,  it  takes  time  under  the  circunistences.  At  length  the 
breakfast  is  ready,  Phil  announcing  it,  Mr.  Geoige  knocks  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe  on  the  hob,  stands  his  pipe  iteelf  in  the  chim- 
ney comer,  and  sits  down  to  the  meal  When  he  has  helped  him- 
self, PhU  follows  suit;  sitting  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  little 
oblong  table,  and  taking  his  plate  on  his  knees.  Either  in 
humility,  or  to  hide  his  blackened  hands,  or  because  it  is  his  nat- 
ural manner  of  eating. 

"The  country,"  says  Mr.  George,  plying  his  knife  and  fork; 
"why,  I  suppose  you  never  clapped  your  eyes  on  the  country, 
Phiir' 

"I  see  the  marshes  once,"  says  Phil,  contentedly  eating  his 


"Whatn 

"  The  marshes,  commander,"  returns  Phil. 

"Where  are  they?" 

"I  don't  know  where  they  arc,"  sa^  Phil;  "but  I  see  'em, 
guv'ner.     They  was  flat.     And  miste." 

Cfovemor  and  Commander  are  interchangeable  terras  with  Phil, 
expressive  of  the  same  respect  and  deference,  and  applicable  to 
nobody  but  Mr.  George, 

"  I  was  bom  in  the  country,  Phil." 

"  Was  you  indeed,  commander  1 " 

"Yes.     And  bred  there," 
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Phil  elevates  his  one  eyebrow,  aiiU,  alter  respectfully  staring  at 
his  master  to  express  iaterest,  swallows  a  great  gulp  of  coflee,  still 
staring  at  him. 

"  There's  not  a  bird's  note  that  I  don't  know,"  says  Mr,  George. 
"  Not  many  an  English  leaf  or  berry  that  I  couldn't  name.  Not 
many  a  tree  that  I  couldn't  climb  yet,  if  I  was  put  to  it.  I  was 
a  real  country  boy,  once.     My  good  mother  lived  in  the  country." 

"  She  must  have  been  a  fine  old  lady,  guv'ner,"  Phil  observes. 

"Ay!  and  not  so  old  either,  five-and-thirty  years  ago,"  says 
Mr.  George.  "  But  I'll  wager  that  at  ninety  she  would  be  near 
as  upright  as  me,  and  near  as  broad  across  the  shoulders." 

"  Did  she  die  at  ninety,  guv'ner  1 "  inquires  Phil. 

"No.  Bosh  !  Let  her  rest  in  peace,  God  bless  her  1 "  says  the 
trooper.  "What  set  me  on  about  country  boys,  and  runaways, 
and  good-for-nothings?  You,  to  be  sure !  So  you  never  clapped 
your  eyes  upon  the  country  —  marshes  and  dreams  excepted.    Eh ! " 

Phil  shakes  his  head. 

"  Do  you  want  to  see  it  ? " 

"N-no,  I  don't  know  as  I  do,  particular,"  says  Phil. 

"  The  town's  enough  for  you,  eh  ? " 

"  Why  you  see,  commander,"  says  Phil,  "  I  ain't  acquainted  with 
anythink  else,  and  I  doubt  if  I  am't  a  getting  too  old  to  take  to 
novelties."  • 

"  How  old  are  you,  Phil  1 "  asks  the  trooper,  pausing  as  he  con- 
veys his  smoking  saucer  to  hk  lips. 

"I'm  something  with  a  eight  in  it,"  says  Phil.  "It  can't  be 
eighty.     Nor  yet  eighteen.     It's  betwixt  'em,  somewheres." 

Mr.  George,  slowly  putting  down  his  saucer  without  tasting  its 
contents,  is  laughingly  beginning  "  Why,  what  the  deuce,  Phil," 
—  when  he  stops,  seeing  that  Phil  is  counting  on  his  dirty 
fingers. 

"I  was  just  eight,"  says  Phil,  "agreeable  to  the  parish  calcula- 
tion, when  I  went  with  the  tinker.  I  was  sent  on  a  errand,  and 
I  see  him  a  sittin'  under  a  old  buildin'  with  a  fire  all  to  himself 
wery  comfortable,  and  he  says,  '  Would  you  like  to  come  along  a 
me,  my  man?'  I  says  'Yes,'  and  him  and  me  and  the  Are  goes 
home  to  Clerkenwell  together.  That  was  April  Fool  Day.  I  was 
able  to  count  up  to  ten ;  and  when  April  Fool  Day  come  round 
again,  I  says  to  myself,  '  Now,  old  chap,  you're  one  and  a  eight  in 
it.'  April  Fool  Day  after  that,  I  says,  'Now,  old  chap,  you're  two 
and  a  eight  in  it.'  In  course  of  time,  I  come  to  ten  and  a  eight 
in  it ;  two  tens  and  a  eight  in  it.  When  it  got  so  high,  it  got  the 
upper  hand  of  me ;  but  this  is  liow  I  always  know  there's  a  eight 
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"All !"  sayaMr.  George,  rcsiimuig  his  breakfast.  "And  where's 
the  tinker  t " 

"  Drink  put  him  in  tie  hospital,  giiv'ner,  and  the  hospital  put 
him  — in  a  glass-case,  I  have  heerd,"  Phil  replies  mysteriously. 

"  By  that  means  you  got  promotion  t  Took  tie  business, 
Phil  1 " 

"Yea,  commander,  I  took  the  business.  Such  as  it  was.  It 
wasn't  much  of  a  beat  —  round  Saffron  Hill,  Hatton  Garden, 
Clerkenwell,  Smiffeld,  and  there  —  poor  neighbourhood,  where 
they  uses  up  the  kettles  till  they're  past  mending.  Most  of  the 
tramping  tinkers  used  to  come  and  lodge  at  our  place  ;  that  was 
the  best  part  of  my  master's  earnings.  But  they  didn't  come  to 
me.  I  wam't  like  him.  He  could  sing  'em  a  good  song.  / 
couldn't !  He  could  play  'em  a  tune  on  any  sort  of  pot  you  please, 
so  as  it  was  iron  or  block  tin.  /  never  could  do  nothing  with  a 
pot,  but  mend  it  or  bile  it  —  never  had  a  note  of  music  in  me, 
■  Besides,   I  was   too   ill-looking,    and   their  wives  complained   of 

"  They  were  mighty  particular.  You  would  pass  muster  in  a 
crowd,  Phil ! "  says  the  trooper  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

"  No,  guv'ner,"  returns  Phil,  shatmg  his  bead,  "  No,  I 
shouldn't.  I  was  passable  enough  when  I  went  with  the  tinker, 
though  nothing  to  boast  of  then  ;  but  what  with  blowing  the  fire 
with  my  mouth  when  I  was  young,  and  spiling  my  complexion, 
and  singeing  my  hair  off,  and  swallering  the  smoke;  and  what 
with  being  nat'rally  unfort'nate  in  the  way  of  running  against  hot 
metal,  and  marking  myself  by  sich  means  ;  and  what  with  having 
tum-ups  with  the  tinker  as  I  got  older,  almost  whenever  he  was 
too  far  gone  in  drink  —  which  was  almost  always  —  my  beauty 
was  queer,  wery  queer,  even  at  that  time.  As  to  since  ;  what  with 
a  dozen  years  in  a  dark  forge,  where  the  men  waa  given  to  larking ; 
and  what  with  being  scorched  in  a  accident  at  a  gas-works  ;  and 
what  with  being  blowed  out  of  winder,  case-filling  at  the  firework 
business ;  I  am  ugly  enough  to  be  made  a  show  on ! " 

Resigning  himself  to  which  condition  with  a  perfectly  satisfied 
manner,  Phil  begs  the  favour  of  another  cup  of  coffee.  While 
drinking  it,  he  says ; 

"  It  was  after  the  case-filUng  blow-up,  when  I  first  see  you,  com- 
mander.    You  remember  1 " 

"  I  remember,  Phil.     You  were  walking  along  in  the  sun." 

"Crawling,  guv'ner,  again  a  wall " 

"  True,  PhU, —  shouldering  your  way  on  — 

"  In  a  nightcap  !  "  esclaims  Phil,  sxcited, 

"  In  a  nightcap  , " 
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"  Antl  hobbling  with  a  c«uple  of  sticks  I  "  cries  Phil,  still  more 
excited. 

"  With  a  couple  of  sticks.     When  — — -  " 

"  When  you  stops,  you  know,"  cries  Phil,  putting  down  his  cup 
and  saucer,  and  hastily  removing  his  plate  from  his  knees,  "  ami 
says  to  me,  '  What,  comrade !  You  have  been  in  the  wars  ! '  I 
didn't  say  much  to  you,  commander,  then,  for  I  was  took  by  sur- 
prise, that  a  person  so  strong  and  healthy  and  bold  as  you  was, 
should  stop  to  speak  to  such  a  limping  bag  of  bones  as  I  was. 
But  jou  eays  to  me,  says  you,  delivering  it  out  of  your  chest  as 
hearty  as  possible,  so  that  it  was  like  a  glass  of  something  hot, 
'  AVbat  accident  have  you  met  with  ?  You  have  been  badly  hurt. 
What's  amiss,  old  boy  ?  Oheer  up,  and  tell  us  about  it ! '  Cheer 
up  !  I  was  cheered  already !  I  says  as  much  to  you,  you  says 
more  to  me,  I  says  more  to  jou,  you  says  more  to  me,  and  here  I 
am,  commander !  Here  I  am,  commander  1 "  cri^  Phil,  who  has 
started  from  his  chair  and  unaccountably  begun  to  sidle  away. 
"If  a  mark's  wanted,  or  if  it  will  improve  tlie  business,  let  the 
customers  take  mm  at  me.  They  can't  spoil  iray  beauty.  7'm  all 
right.  Come  on  !  If  they  want  a  man  to  box  at,  let  'em  box  at 
me.  Let  'em  knock  me  well  about  the  head.  /  don't  mind !  If 
they  want  a  light-weight,  to  be  tiirowed  for  practice,  Cornwall, 
Devonshire,  or  Lancashire,  let  'em  throw  me.  They  won't  hurt 
me.     I  have  been  throwed,  all  sorts  of  styles,  all  my  life  !  " 

With  this  unexpected  speech,  enei^ticaUy  delivered,  and  accom- 
panied by  action  iDustrative  of  the  various  exercises  referred  to, 
Phil  Squod  shoulders  his  way  round  three  sides  of  the  gallery,  and 
abruptly  tacking  off  at  bis  commander,  makes  a  butt  at  him  ivith 
his  head,  intended  to  express  devotion  to  his  service.  He  then 
begins  to  clear  away  the  breakfast. 

Mr.  George,  after  laughing  cheerfully,  and  clapping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  assists  in  these  arrangements,  and  helps  to  get  the  gal- 
lery into  business  order.  That  done,  he  takes  a  turn  at  the  dumb- 
bells; and  afterwards  weighing  himself,  and  opining  that  he  is 
getting  "too  fleshy,"  engages  with  great  gravity  in  solitary  broad- 
sword practice.  Meanwhile,  Phil  has  fallen  to  work  at  his  usual 
table,  where  he  screws  and  unscrews,  and  deans,  and  files,  and 
whistles  into  small  apertures,  and  blackens  himself  more  and  more, 
and  seems  to  do  and  undo  everything  that  can  be  done  and  undone 
about  a  gun. 

Master  and  man  are  at  length  disturbed  by  footsteps  in  the  pas- 
sag^^«*er6  tiiey  make  an  unusnat  sound,  denoting  the  arrival  of 
'UUitelia^paDy.  These  steps,  advancing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
tli^»iter^fe£gig  into  it  a  group,  at  first  sight  scarcely  reconcilable 
wi^aiiy  r^  ik  tnt''''-^  1™*  *^e  fifth  of  November. 
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It  consists  of  a  limp  and  ugly  figure  carried  in  a  cliair  by  two 
bearers,  and  attended  by  a  leas  female  with  a  face  like  a  pinched 
mask,  who  might  be  expected  immediately  to  reeite  the  popular 
versea,  commemorative  of  the  time  when  they  did  contrive  to  blow 
Old  England  up  alive,  but  for  her  keeping  her  lips  tightly  and 
defiantly  closed  as  the  chMr  is  put  down.  At  which  point,  the 
figure  in  it  gasping,  "  0  Lord  !  0  dear  me  !  I  am  shaken  !  "  adds, 
"How  de  do,  my  dear  friend,  how  de  do?"  Mr.  George  then 
deacriee,  in  the  procession,  the  venerable  Mr.  Smallweed  out  for  an 
airing,  attended  by  his  grand-daughter  Judy  as  body-guard, 

"Mr.  Geoige,  my  dear  friend,"  says  Grandfather  SmaDweed, 
removing  his  right  arm  from  the  neck  of  one  of  hia  bearers,  wbom 
he  has  nearly  throttled  coming  along,  "how  de  do?  You're  sur- 
prised to  see  me,  my  dear  friend." 

"  I  should  hardly  have  been  more  surprised  to  see  your  friend 
in  the  city,"  returns  Mr.  George. 

"I  am  very  seldom  out,"  pants  Mr.  Smallweed.  "I  haven't 
been  out  for  many  months.  It's  inconvenient  —  and  it  comes 
expensive.  But  I  longed  so  much,  to  see  you,  my  dear  Mr.  George. 
How  de  do,  sir  1 " 

"  I  am  well  enough,"  says  Mr.  George,  "I  hope  you  are  the 
same." 

"  You  can't  be  too  well,  my  dear  friend."  Mr.  Smallweed  takes 
him  by  both  hands.  "  I  have  brought  my  grand-daughter  Judy. 
I  couldn't  keep  her  away.     She  longed  so  much  to  see  you." 

"  Hum  !     She  beara  it  calmly  !  "  mutters  Mr.  George. 

"  So  we  got  a  hackncy-cah,  and  put  a  chair  in  it,  and  just  round 
the  comer  they  lifted  me  out  of  the  cab  and  into  the  chair,  and 
carried  me  here,  that  I  might  see  my  dear  friend  in  hia  own  estab- 
lishment I  This,"  says  Grandfather  Smallweed,  alluding  to  the 
bearer,  who  has  been  in  danger  of  strangulation,  and  who  with- 
draws adjusting  his  windpipe,  "is  the  driver  of  the  cab.  He  has 
nothing  extra.  It  is  by  agreement  included  in  his  fere.  This  per- 
son," the  other  bearer,  "  we  engaged  in  the  street  outside  for  a  prut 
of  beer.  Which  is  twopence.  Judy,  give  the  person  twopence. 
I  was  not  sure  yon  bad  a  workman  of  your  own  here,  my  dear 
friend,  or  we  needn't  have  employed  this  person," 

Grandfather  Smallweed  refers  to  Phil,  with  a  glance  of  consider- 
able terror,  and  a  half-subdued  "O  Lord  I  0  dear  me  !  "  Nor  is 
his  apprehension,  on  the  surface  of  things,  without  some  reason ; 
for  Plfil,  who  has  never  beheld  the  apparition  in  the  black  velvet 
cap  before,  has  stopped  short  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  with  much 
of  the  air  of  a  dead  shot,  intent  on  picking  Mr.  Smallweed  off  as 
an  ugly  old  bird  of  the  crow  species. 
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"  Judy,  my  child,"  says  Grandfather  SmaUweed,  "  give  the  per- 
son his  twopence.     It's  a  great  deal  for  what  he  has  done." 

The  person,  who  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  specimens  of 
human  fungus  that  spring  up  spontaneously  in  the  western  streets 
of  London,  really  dressed  in  an  old  red  jacket,  with  a  "  Mission  " 
for  holding  horses  and  calling  coaches,  receives  his  twopence  with 
anything  but  transport,  tosses  the  money  into  the  air,  catches  it 
over-handed,  and  retires. 

"  My  dear  iHr.  George,"  says  Grandfather  Smallwecd,  "  would  you 
be  so  kind  as  help  to  carry  me  to  the  fire?  I  am  accustomed 
to  a  fire,  and  I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  soon  ohill.     0  dear  me  !  " 

His  closing  exclamation  is  jerked  out  of  the  venerable  gentle- 
man by  the  suddenness  with  which  Mr.  Squod,  like  a  genie, 
catcbes  him  up,  chair  and  all,  and  deposits  him  on  the  hearth- 
stone. 

"  0  Lord ! "  says  Mr.  SmaJIweed,  panting.  "  0  dear  me  !  0 
my  stars  I  My  dear  friend,  your  workman  is  very  strong  —  and 
very  prompt.  0  Lord,  he  is  very  prompt !  Judy,  draw  me  back 
a  little.  I'm  being  scorched  in  the  legs ; "  which  indeed  is  tes- 
tified to  the  noses  of  all  present  by  the  smell  of  his  worsted 


The  gentle  Judy,  having  backed  her  grandfather  a  little  way 
from  the  fire,  and  having  shaken  him  up  as  usual,  and  having 
released  his  overshadowed  eye  from  its  black  velvet  extinguisher, 
Mr.  SmaUweed  again  says,  "  0  dear  me  !  0  Lord  !  "  and  looking 
about,  and  meeting  Mr.  George's  glance,  again  stretches  out  both 
hands. 

"  My  dear  friend  !  So  happy  in  this  meeting !  And  this  is 
your  establishment  1  It's  a  delightftd  place.  It's  a  picture  I  You 
never  find  that  anything  goes  off  here,  accidentally ;  do  you,  my 
dear  friend  ? "  adds  Grandfather  Smallweed,  very  ill  at  ease. 

"  No,  no.     No  fear  of  that." 

"  And  your  workman.  He  —  0  dear  me  !  —  he  never  lets  any- 
thing off  without  meining  it ;  does  he,  my  dear  friend  1 " 

"He  has  never  hurt  amboilj  but  himself,"  says  Mr.  George, 
Bmiling, 

"  But  he  might,  you  know  He  ^eeras  to  have  hurt  himself  a 
good  deal,  and  ht  might  hurt  somebody  else,"  the  old  gentleman 
returns.  "  He  imghtn't  mean  it — or  he  even  might.  Mr.  Geoige, 
win  you  order  him  to  Icive  hi'!  infernal  fire-arms  alone,  and  go 
away  ? " 

Obedient  to  a  nod  from  the  trooper.  Phi!  retires,  empty-handed, 
to  the  other  end  of  the  galleiy.  Mr.  Smallweed,  reassured,  falls 
to  rubbing  his  legs. 
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"  And  you're  doing  well,  Mr.  George  1 "  he  iiaya  to  the  trooper, 
squarely  staEding  faced  about  towardis  him  with  his  broadsword  in 
his  hand.     "  You  are  prosperiug,  please  the  Powers  t " 

Mr.  Geoi^  answers  with  a  cool  nod,  adding,  "  Go  on.  You 
have  not  come  to  say  that,  I  know." 

"  You  are  bo  sprightly,  MJr.  George,"  returns  the  venerable  grand- 
father.    "  You  are  auch  good  company." 

"  Ha  ha, !     Go  on  !  "  says  Mr.  George. 

"  My  dear  friend  !  —  But  that  sword  looks  awful  gleaming  and 
sharp.  It  might  cut  somebody,  by  accident.  It  makes  me  shiver, 
Mr.  Gieorge  —  Curse  him  !  "  says  the  excellent  old  gentleman  apart 
to  Judy,  as  the  trooper  takes  a  step  or  two  away  to  lay  it  aside. 
"  He  owes  me  money,  and  might  think  of  paying  ofl'  all  scores  in 
this  murdering  place.  I  wish  your  brimstone  grandmother  was 
here,  and  he'd  shave  her  head  off." 

Mr.  George,  returning,  folds  his  arms,  and  looking  do^vn  at  the 
old  man,  shding  every  moment  lower  and  lower  in  his  chair,  says 
quietly,  "  Now  for  it ! " 

"  Ho  ! "  cries  Mr.  Smalhveed,  rubbing  his  hands  with  an  ai-tful 
chuckle.     "  Yes.     Now  for  it.     Now  for  what,  my  dear  friend  ? " 

"  For  a  pipe,"  says  Mr.  George  ;  who  with  great  composure  sets 
his  chair  in  the  cliimney-comer,  takes  his  pipe  from  the  grate,  fills 
it  and  lights  it,  and  fells  to  smoking  peacefidly. 

This  tends  to  the  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Smallweed,  who  finds  it 
so  difficult  to  resume  his  object,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  he  becomes 
exasperated,  and  secretly  claws  the  air  with  an  impotent  vindictive- 
nesa  expressive  of  an  intense  desire  to  tear  and  rend  the  visage  of 
Mr.  Geoige.  As  the  excellent  old  gentleman's  nails  are  long  and 
leaden,  and  his  hands  lean  and  veinous,  and  his  eyes  green  and 
watery ;  and,  over  and  above  tliis,  as  he  continues,  while  he  claws, 
to  slide  down  in  his  chair  and  to  collapse  into  a  shapeless  bimdle ; 
he  becomes  such  a  ghastly  spectacle,  even  in  the  accustomed  eyes 
of  Judy,  that  that  young  virgin  pounces  at  him  with  something 
more  than  the  ardour  of  aflection,  and  so  shakes  him  up,  and  pats 
and  pokes  him  in  di\ers  parts  of  his  body,  but  particularly  in  that 
part  which  the  sciente  of  self-defence  would  call  his  wind,  that  in 
his  grievous  distress  he  utters  enforced  sounds  like  a  paviour's 


When  Judy  has  by  these  means  set  him  up  again  in  his  chair, 
with  a  white  face  and  a  frosty  noae  (but  still  clawing),  she  stretches 
out  her  weazen  iorefinger,  and  ^ves  Mr.  George  one  poke  in  the 
back.  The  trooper  raising  his  head,  she  makes  another  poke  at  her 
esteemed  grand&ther;  and,  having  thus  brought  them  together, 
stares  rigidly  at  the  fire. 
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"Aye,  aye  !  Ho,  lio  !  U^u— u — ugh  !  "  chatters  Grand- 
father Smallweed,  swallowing  his  I'age,  "  My  deai  friend ! "  (still 
clawing). 

"I  tell  you  what,"  says  Mr.  Geoj^.  "If  you  want  to  converse 
with  me,  you  must  apetJt  out.  I  am  one  of  the  Eougha,  and  I 
can't  go  about  and  about.  I  haven't  the  art  to  do  it.  I  am  not 
clever  enough.  It  don't  suit  me.  When  you  go  winding  round 
and  round  me,"  says  the  trooper,  putting  his  pipe  between  his  lips 
again,  "  damme,  if  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  was  being  smothered  ! " 

And  he  inflates  his  broad  chest  to  ite  utmost  extent,  as  if  to  assure 
himself  that  he  is  not  smothered  yet. 

"  If  yoii  have  come  to  give  me  a  friendly  call,"  continues  Mr. 
George,  "  I  am  obliged  to  you  ;  how  are  yoa  1  If  you  have  come 
to  see  whether  there's  any  property  on  the  premises,  look  about 
you ;  you  are  welcome.  If  you  want  to  out  with  something,  out 
with  it ! " 

The  blooming  Judy,  without  removing  her  gaze,  from  the  fire, 
gives  her  grandfether  one  ghostly  poke. 

"  You  see !  It's  her  opinion,  too.  And  why  the  devil  that 
yoimg  woman  won't  sit  down  like  a  Christian,"  says  Mr.  George, 
with  his  eyes  musingly  fixed  on  Judy,  "/can't  comprehend." 

"She  keeps  at  my  side  to  attend  to  me,  sir,"  says  Grandfather 
Smallweed.  "  I  am  an  old  man,  my  dear  Mr.  George,  and  I  need 
some  attention,  I  can  carry  my  years;  I  am  not  a  Brimstone 
poll-parrot ; "  (snarling  and  looking  unconsciously  for  the  cushion;) 
"but  I  need  attention,  my  dear  friend," 

"  Well ! "  returns  the  trooper,  wheeling  his  chair  to  face  the  old 
man.     "  Now  then ! " 

"My  friend  in  the  city,  Mr.  George,  has  done  a  little  business 
with  a  pupil  of  yours." 

"  Has  he  1 "  says  Mr.  George.     "  I  am  sony  to  hear  it." 

"Yes,  sir,"  Grandfather  Smallweed  rubs  his  legs.  "He  is  a 
fine  young  soldier  now,  Mr.  George,  by  the  name  of  Cai-stone. 
Friends  came  forward,  and  paid  it  all  up,  honourable." 

"  Did  they ! "  returns  Mr.  George.  "  Do  you  think  your  friend 
in  the  city  would  like  a  piece  of  advice  1 " 

"1  think  he  would,  my  dear  friend.     From  you." 

"I  advise  him,  then,  to  do  no  more  business  in  that  quarter. 
There's  no  more  to  be  got  by  it.  The  young  gentleman,  to  my 
knowledge,  is  brought  to  a  dead  halt." 

"No,  no,  my  dear  friend.  No,  no,  Mr.  Geoigc.  No,  no,  no, 
sir,"  remonstrates  Grandfather  Smallweed,  cunningly  rubbing  his 
spare  legs.  "  Not  quite  a  dead  halt,  I  think.  He  has  good  friends, 
and  be  is  good  for  his  pay,  and  he  is  good  for  the  selling  price  of 
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his  commission,  and  he  is  good  for  his  chance  in  a  lawsuit,  and  he 
is  good  for  hia  chance  in  a  wife,  and — oh,  do  you  know,  Mr.  George, 
I  think  my  friend  would  consider  the  young  gentleman  good  for 
something  yet !  "  says  Grandfather  Smallweed,  turning  up  his  velvet 
cap,  and  scratching  his  ear  like  a  monkey. 

Mr.  George,  who  has  put  aside  his  pipe  and  sits  with  an  arm  on 
his  chair-back,  beats  a  tattoo  on  the  ground  witli  his  right  foot,  as 
if  he  were  not  particularly  pleased  with  the  turn  the  conversation 
has  taken. 

"But  to  pass  from  one  subject  to  another,"  resumes  Mr.  Small- 
weed.  "  To  promote  the  conversation,  as  a  joker  might  say.  To 
pass,  Mr.  George,  from  tho  ensign  to  the  captain." 

"What  are  you  up  to,  now!"  asks  Mr.  George,  pausing  with 
a  frown  in  stroking  the  recollection  of  his  moustache.  "What 
captain  ^ " 

"  Our  captmn.     The  captain  we  know  of     Captain  Hawdon." 

"  0 !  that's  it,  is  it ! "  says  Mr.  George,  with  a  low  whistle,  as 
he  sees  both  grandfether  and  grand-daughter  looking  hard  at  him ; 
"  you  are  there !  Well  ^  what  about  it?  Come,  I  won't  be  smothered 
any  more.     Speak  I  " 

"  My  dear  friend,"  returns  the  old  uma,  "  I  was  applied  —  Judy, 
shake  me  up  a  little !  —  I  was  applied  to,  yesterday,  about  the 
captain  ;  and  my  opinion  stUl  is,  that  the  captain  is  not  dead." 

"  Bosh  !  "  observes  Mr.  George. 

"  What  was  your  remark,  my  dear  friend  1 "  inquires  the  old  man 
with  hia  hand  to  his  ear. 

"  Bosh  ! " 

"Hoi"  says  Grandfether  Smallweed.  "Mr.  George,  of  my 
opinion  you  can  judge  for  yourself,  according  to  the  questions  asked 
of  me,  and  the  reasons  given  for  asking  'em.  Now,  what  do  you 
think  the  lawyer  making  the' inquiries  wants  3 " 

"A  job,"  says  Mr,  George. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  !  " 

"  Can't  be  a  lawyer,  then,"  says  Mr.  George,  folding  his  arms 
with  an  air  of  confirmed  resolution. 

"My  dear  friend,  he  is  a  lawyer,  and  a  famous  one.  He  wants 
to  see  some  fragment  in  Captain  Hawdon's  writing.  He  don't 
want  to  keep  it.  He  only  wants  to  see  it,  and  compare  it  with  a 
writing  in  his  possession." 

"WeU!" 

"  Well,  Mr.  George.  Happening  to  remember  the  advertisement 
concerning  Captain  Hawdon,  and  any  information  that  could  be 
gipen  respecting  him,  he  looked  it  up  and  came  to  me  — just  as  you 
did,  my  dear  friend.      Will  you  shaJte  han<ls  1     So  glad  you  came, 
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that  day  !  I  should  have  missed  forming  such  a  friendship,  if  you 
hadn't  come ! " 

"Wet!,  Mr.  Smallweedl"  says  Mr.  George  again,  after  going 
through  the  ceremony  with  some  stiffness. 

"I  had  no  such  thing.  I  have  nothing  but  his  signature. 
Plague  pestilence  and  famine,  battle  murder  and  sudden  death  upon 
him,"  Bays  the  old  man,  making  a  curse  out  of  one  of  his  few 
remembrances  of  a  prayer,  and  squeezing  up  his  velvet  cap  between 
his  angry  hands,  "  I  have  half  a  million  of  his  signatures,  I  think  ! 
But  you,"  breathlessly  recovering  his  mildness  of  speech,  as  Judy 
readjusts  the  cap  on  his  sktttle-ball  of  a  head ;  "  you,  my  dear  Mr. 
Geoige,  are  likely  to  have  some  letter  or  paper  that  would  suit  the 
purpose.      Anything  would  suit  the  purpose,  written  in  the  hand." 

"Some  writing  in  that  hand,"  says  the  trooper,  pondering,  "may 
be,  I  have." 

"  My  dearest  friend  ! " 

"  May  be,  I  have  not." 

"Ho  !"  says  Grandfather  Smallweed,  crest-fallen. 

"  But  if  I  had  bushels  of  it,  I  would  not  show  as  much  as  would 
make  a  cartridge,  without  knowing  why." 

"  Sir,  I  have  told  you  why.  My  dear  Mr.  Geoi^,  I  have  told 
you  why," 

"Hot  enough,"  says  the  trooper,  shaking  his  head.  "I  must 
know  more,  and  approve  it." 

"  Then,  will  you  come  to  the  lawyer  ?  My  dear  friend,  will  you 
come  and  see  the  gentleman?"  urges  Grandfather  Smallweed,  pull- 
ing out  a  lean  old  silver  watch,  with  hands  like  the  legs  of  a  skeleton. 
"  I  told  him  it  was  probable  I  might  call  upon  him,  between  ten 
and  eleven  this  forenoon ;  and  it's  now  half  after  ten.  Will  you 
come  and  see  the  gentleman,  Mr.  George  1 " 

"Hum  !  "  says  he,  gravely,  "  I  don't  mind  that.  Though  why 
this  should  eoncom  you  so  much,  I  don't  know." 

"Everything  concerns  me,  that  haa  a  chance  in  it  of  bringing 
anything  to  light  about  him.  Didn't  he  take  us  all  in  1  Didn't 
he  owe  us  immense  sums,  all  round?  Concern  me?  Who  can 
anything  about  him  concern,  more  than  me  1  Not,  my  dear  friend," 
says  Grandfather  Smallweed,  lowering  his  tone,  "that  I  want  i/ou 
to  betray  anything.  Far  from  it.  Are  you  ready  to  come,  my 
dear  friend  t " 

"Ay!     Ill  come  in  a  moment.     I  promise  nothing,  you  know." 

"No,  my  dear  Mr.  George;  no." 

"And  you  mean  to  say  you're  going  to  give  me  a  lift  to  this 
place,  wherever  it  is,  without  charing  for  it  1 "  Mr.  George  inquires, 
getting  bis  hat,  and  thick  wash-leather  gloves. 
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This  pleasantry  so  tickles  Mv.  Bmallweed,  Umt  he  laiiglia,  long 
and  low,  before  the  fire.  But  ever  while  he  laughs,  he  glimces  over 
his  paralytic  shoulder  at  Mr.  George,  and  eagerly  watches  him  as 
he  unlocks  the  padlock  of  a  homely  cupboard  at  the  distant  end 
of  the  gallery,  looks  here  and  there  upon  the  higher  shelves,  and 
ultimately  takes  something  out  with  a  rustling  of  paper,  folds  it, 
and  puts  it  in  his  breast,  Tben  Judy  pokes  Mr.  Sroallweed  once, 
and  Mr.  Smallweed  pokes  Judy  once. 

"  I  am  ready,"  says  the  trooper,  coming  back.  "  Phil,  you  can 
carry  this  old  gentleman  to  his  coach,  and  make  nothing  of  him." 

"  0  dear  me  !  0  Lord  !  Stop  a  moment  I "  says  Mr.  Small- 
weed.  "  He's  so  very  prompt !  Are  you  sure  you  can  do  it  care- 
fully, my  worthy  man  ? " 

Phil  makes  no  reply ;  bi't,  seizing  the  chair  and  its  load,  sidles 
away,  tightly  hu^ed  by  the  now  speechless  Mr.  Smdlweed,  and 
bolts  along  the  passage,  as  if  he  had  an  acceptable  commission  to 
eany  the  old  gentleman  to  the  nearest  volcano.  His  shorter  trust, 
however,  terminating  at  the  cab,  he  deposits  him  there ;  and  the 
feir  Juc^  takes  her  place  beside  him,  and  the  ch^r  embellishes  the 
rooi;  and  Mr.  George  takes  the  vacant  place  upon  the  box. 

Mr.  George  is  quite  confounded  by  the  spectacle  he  beholds  from 
time  to  time  as  he  peeps  into  the  cab,  through  the  window  behiud 
him ;  where  the  grim  Judy  is  always  motionless,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man with  his  cap  over  one  eye  is  always  sliding  off  the  seat  into 
the  straw,  and  looking  upWMd  at  him,  out  of  his  other  eye,  with  a 
helpless  expression  of  being  jolted  in  the  back. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

MORE  OLD   SOLDIERS   THAN  ONE. 

Me.  Geoege  has  not  far  to  ride  with  folded  arms  upon  tlie  box, 
for  their  destination  is  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields.  When  the  driver 
stops  his  horses,  Mr.  George  alights,  and  looking  in  at  the  window, 
says: 

"What,  Mr.  Tulldnghom's  your  man,  is  he?" 
"  Yes,  my  dear  fnend.     Do  you  know  him,  Mr.  George  1 " 
"Why,  I  have  heard  of  him  — seen  him  too,  I  think.     But  I 
don't  know  him,  and  he  don't  know  me." 

There  ensues  the  carrying  of  Mr.  Smallweed  upstairs;  which 
is  done  to  perfection  with  the  trooper's  help.  He  is  borne  into 
Mr.  Titlkinghom's  great  room,  and  depositetl  on  the  Turkey  rug 
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before  tte  iire,  Mr.  Tulkinghom  is  not  mtliin  at  the  present 
moment,  but  will  be  back  directly.  Tlie  occupant  of  the  pew  in 
tlie  liall,  having  said  thus  much,  stirs  the  fire,  and  leaves  the 
triumvirate  to  warm  themselves. 

Mr.  George  is  mightily  cuiious  In  respect  of  tlie  room.  He  looks 
up  at  the  painted  ceiling,  looks  round  at  the  old  law-books,  con- 
templates the  portraits  of  the  great  chents,  reads  aloud  the  names 
on  the  boxes. 

"  '  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,' "  Mr.  George  reads  thought- 
fiilly.  "Ha!  'Manorof  Cbesney  Wold.'  Humph!"  Mr.  George 
stands  looking  at  these  boxes  a  long  while  - —  as  if  they  were  pictures 
—  and  comes  back  to  the  fire,  repeating,  "  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock, 
Baronet,  and  Manor  of  Chesney  Wold,  hey  ? " 

"  Worth  a  mint  of  money,  Mr.  Geoige  ! "  whispers  Grandfather 
Smallweed,  rubbing  his  legs.     "  Powerfully  rich ! " 

"  Who  do  you  mean  t     This  old  gentleman,  or  the  Baiianet  ? " 

"  This  gentleman,  this  gentleman." 

"  So  I  have  heard ;  and  knows  a  thing  or  two,  I'll  hold  a  wager. 
Not  bad  quarters  either,"  says  Mr,  George,  looking  round  again. 
"  See  the  strong  bos,  yonder  !  " 

This  reply  is  cut  short  by  Mr.  Tulkinghom's  arrival.  There  is 
no  change  in  him,  of  course.  KustOy  drest,  with  his  spectacles  in 
his  hand,  and  their  very  case  worn  threadbare.  In  manner,  close 
and  dry.  In  voice,  husky  and  low.  In  face,  watchful  behind  a 
blind;  habitually  not  uncensorious  and  contemptuous  perhaps. 
The  peerage  may  have  warmer  worshippers  and  faithfuller  believers 
than  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  after  all,  if  everything  were  known. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Smallweed,  good  morning  !  "  he  says  as  be 
comes  in.  "You  have  brought  the  serjeaiit,  I  see.  Sit  down, 
Serjeant." 

As  Mr.  Tulkinghom  takes  off  his  gloves  and  puts  tkem  in  his 
hat,  he  looks  with  half-closed  eyes  across  the  room  to  where  the 
trooper  stands,  and  says  within  himself  perchance,  "  You'll  do,  my 
friend  ! " 

"  Sit  down,  Serjeant,"  he  repeats,  as  he  comes  to  his  table,  which 
is  set  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  and  takes  his  easy-chair,  "Cold  and 
raw  this  morning,  cold  and  raw  1 "  Mr.  Tulkinghom  warms  before 
the  bars,  alternately,  the  palms  and  knuckles  of  his  hands,  and 
looks  (from  behind  that  blind  which  is  always  down)  at  the  trio 
sitting  in  a  little  semicircle  before  him. 

"  Now,  I  can  feel  what  I  am  about ! "  (aa  perhaps  he  can  in  two 
senses)  "  Mr.  Smallweed."  The  old  gentleman  is  newly  shaken  up 
by  Judy,  to  bear  his  part  in  the  conversation.  "  You  have  brought 
our  good  friend  the  Serjeant,  I  see." 
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"  Yea,  sir,"  returns  Mr.  Siuallweed,  very  servile  to  the  lawyer's 
wealth  and  influence. 

"And  what  does  the  serjeant  say  about  this  business?" 

"  Mr.  George,"  says  Grandfather  Smallweed,  with  a  tremulous 
wave  of  Ilia  shrivelled  hand,  "  this  ia  the  gentleman,  sir." 

Mr.  George  salutes  the  gentleman ;  but  otherwise  sits  bolt  upright 
and  profoundly  silent — very  forward  in  his  chair,  as  if  the  full  com- 
plement of  regulation  appendages  for  a  field^lay  hung  about  him. 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  proceeds:  "Well,  George?  —  I  believe  your 
name  is  Geoi^  ? " 

"  It  is  so,  sir." 

"What do  you  say,  George?" 

"I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,"  returns  the  trooper,  "but  I  should 
wish  to  know  what  you  say  ? " 

"  Do  you  mean  in  point  of  reward  J " 

"  I  mean  in  point  of  everything,  sir." 

This  is  so  very  trying  to  Mr.  Smallweed's  temper,  that  he  suddenly 
breaks  out  with  "  You're  a  Brimstone  beast ! "  and  as  suddenly  asl^ 
pardon  of  Mr.  Tulkinghorn ;  excusing  himself  for  this  slip  of  the 
tongue,  by  saying  to  Judy,  "  I  was  thinking  of  your  grandmother, 
my  dear." 

"1  supposed,  Serjeant,"  Mr,  Tulkinghom  resumes,  as  he  leans  on 
one  side  of  his  chair  and  crosses  his  legs,  "  that  Mr.  Smallweed  might 
have  sufficiently  explained  the  matter.  It  hes  in  the  smallest  com- 
pass, however.  You  served  under  Captain  Hawdon  at  one  time, 
and  were  Ms  attendant  iu  ilhiess,  and  rendered  him  many  little 
services,  and  were  rather  in  his  confidence,  I  am  told.  Tliat  is  so, 
is  it  not?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  is  so,"  says  Mr.  Geoige,  with  military  brevity. 

"  Therefore  you  may  happen  to  have  in  your  possession  some- 
thing— anything,  no  matter  what  —  accounts,  instructions,  orders, 
a  letter,  anything  —  in  Captain  Hawdon's  writing.  I  wish  to  com- 
pare his  writing  with  some  that  I  have.  If  you  can  ^ve  me  the 
opportunity,  you  shall  be  rewarded  for  your  trouble.  Three,  four, 
five,  guineas,  you  would  consider  handsome,  I  dare  say." 

"  Noble,  my  dear  friend !  "  cries  Grandfather  Smallweed,  screw- 
ing up  his  eyes. 

"  If  not,  say  how  much  more,  in  your  conscience  as  a  soldier,  you 
cwi  demand.  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  part  with  the  writing, 
against  your  inclination  —  though  I  should  prefer  to  have  it." 

Mr.  George  sits  squared  in  exactly  the  same  attitude,  looks  at 
the  ground,  looks  at  the  painted  ceiling,  and  says  never  a  word. 
The  irascible  Mr.  Smallweed  scratches  the  air. 

"  The  question  is,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom  in  his  methodical. 
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subdued,  uninterested  way,  ''  first,  whether  you  have  any  of  Cap- 
tain Hawdon's  writing?" 

"  First,  whether  I  have  any  of  Captain  Hawdon's  writing,  sir," 
repeats  Mr.  George. 

"  Secondly,  what  will  satisfy  you  for  the  trouble  of  producing  it  1 " 

"  Secondly,  what  wilt  satisfy  uie  for  the  trouble  of  producing  it, 
sir,"  repeats  Mr.  George. 

"  Thirdly,  you  eaa  judge  for  yourself  whether  it  is  at  all  Kke 
that,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  suddenly  handing  him  some  sheets  of 
written  paper  tied  together. 

"Whether  it  is  at  all  like  that,  sir.  Just  so,"  repeats  Mr. 
George. 

Alt  three  repetitions  Mr.  George  pronounces  in  a  mechanical 
manner,  looking  straight  at  Mr.  Tulkinghom ;  nor  does  he  so  much 
as  glance  at  the  affidavit  in  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyee,  that  has  been 
given  to  him  for  bis  inspection  (though  he  still  holds  it  in  his 
hand),  but  continues  to  look  at  the  lawyer  witli  an  air  of  troubled 


"Well?"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom.     "What  do  you  say?" 

"Well,  sir,"  rephes  Mr.  George,  rising  erect  and  looking  im- 
mense, "I  would  ratherj  if  you'll  excuse  me,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this." 

Mr.  Tulkinghom,  outwardly  qaite  undisturbed,  demands  "  Why 
not?" 

"Why,  sir,"  returns  the  trooper.  "Except  on  military  com- 
pulsion, I  am  not  a  man  of  business.  Among  civilians  I  am 
what  liey  caU  in  Scotland  a  ne'er-do-weel.  I  have  no  head  for 
pajwrs,  sir.  I  can  stand  any  fire  better  than  a  fire  of  cross  ques- 
tions. I  mentioned  to  Mr,  Smallweed,  only  an  hour  or  so  ago,  that 
when  I  come  into  things  of  this  kind  I  feel  as  if  I  was  being 
smothered.  And  that  is  my  sensation,"  saya  Mr,  George,  looking 
round  upon  the  company,  "  at  the  present  moment." 

With  that,  he  takes  three  strides  forward  to  replace  the  papers 
on  the  lawyer's  table,  and  three  strides  backward  to  resume  tiis 
former  station  :  where  he  stands  perfectly  upriglit,  now  looking  at 
the  ground,  and  now  at  the  painted  ceiling,  with  his  hands  behind 
Idui  as  if  to  prevent  himself  from  accepting  any  other  document 
whatever. 

Under  this  provocation,  Mr.  Smallweed's  favourite  adjective  of 
disparagement  is  so  close  to  his  tongue,  that  he  begins  the  words 
"  my  dear  friend  "  with  the  monosyllable  "  Brim ; "  thus  converting 
the  possessive  pronoun  into  Erimmy,  and  appearing  to  have  an 
impediment  in  his  speech.  Once  past  tiiis  difficulty,  however,  he 
exhorts  his  dear  friend  in  the  tcnderest  manner  not  to  be  rash,  but 
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to  do  wliat  so  emment  a  gentleman  rccjuires,  ond  to  do  it  with  a 
good  grace :  coufldent  that  it  must  be  uiiolyectionalile  aa  well  afi 
profitable.  Mr.  TnUdughorn  merely  uttere  an  occasional  sentence, 
as  "You  are  the  best  judge  of  your  own  interest,  setjeant." 
"Take  care  you  do  no  harm  by  tMs."  "Please  yourself,  please 
yourself."  "  If  you  know  what  you  mean,  that's  quite  enough." 
These  he  utters  with  an  appearance  of  perfect  indifference,  as  he 
looks  over  the  papers  on  his  table,  and  prei)ares  to  write  a  letter. 

Mr.  George  looks  distrustfully  from  the  painted  ceiling  to  the 
ground,  from  the  ground  to  Mr.  Smallweed,  from  Mr.  Smallweed 
to  Mr.  Tulkinghoni,  and  from  Mr.  Tulkinghom  to  the  painted 
ceiling  again :  often  in  his  perplexity  changing  the  leg  on  which  he 
rests. 

"I  do  assure  you,  sir,"  says  Mr.  George,  "not  to  say  it  offen- 
sively, that  between  you  and  Mr.  Smallweed  here,  I  really  am 
being  smothered  fifty  times  over.  I  really  am,  sir.  I  am  not  a 
match  for  you  gentlemen.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask,  why  you 
want  to  see  the  captain's  hand,  in  the  case  that  I  could  find  any 
specimen  of  it  J" 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  quietly  shakes  his  head.  "No.  If  you  were 
a  man  of  business,  serjeant,  you  would  not  need  to  be  informed 
that  there  are  confidential  reasons,  very  harmless  in  themselves, 
for  many  such  wants,  in  the  profession  to  which  I  belong.  But 
if  you  are  afraid  of  doing  any  injury  to  Captain  Hawdon,  you 
may  set  your  mind  at  rest  about  that." 

"Ay!  he  is  dead,  sir." 

"  Is  he  1 "     Mr.  Tulkinghom  quietly  sits  down  to  write, 

"  Well,  sir,"  says  the  trooper,  looking  into  his  hat,  after  another 
disconcerted  pause;  "I  am  sorry  not  to  have  given  you  more 
satisfaction.  If  it  would  be  any  satisfaction  to  any  one,  tliat  I ' 
shoidd  be  confirmed  in  my  judgment  that  I  would  rather  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  a  better 
head  for  business  than  1  have,  and  who  is  an  old  soldier,  I  am 
willing  to  consult  with  him.  I  —  I  really  am  so  completely 
smothered  myself,  at  present,"  says  Mr.  George,  passing  his  hand 
hopelessly  across  his  brow,  "  that  I  don't  know  but  what  it  might 
be  a  satisfaction  to  me." 

Mr.  Smallweed,  hearing  tliat  this  authority  is  an  old  soldier,  so 
strongly  inculcates  the  expediency  of  the  troojter's  taking  counsel 
with  him,  and  particularly  informing  him  of  its  being  a  question 
of  five  guineas  or  more,  that  Mr.  George  engages  to  go  and  see 
him.     Mr.  Ihilkinghom  says  nothing  either  way. 

"  I'U  consult  my  friend,  then,  by  your  leave,  sir,"  says  the  trooper, 
"and  I'll  take  the  liberty  of  looking  in  again  with  a  final  answer 
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in  the  course  of  the  dny.  Mv.  SraaJlweed,  if  you  wisli  to  be  carried 
Uown-atairs " 

"  In  a  moment,  my  dear  friend,  in  a  moment.  Will  you  first  let 
me  speak  half  a  word  with  this  gentleman,  in  private  1 " 

"  Certainly,  sir.  Don't  hurry  yourself  on  my  account,"  The 
trooper  retires  to  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  and  resumes  his  curi- 
ous inspection  of  the  boxes ;  strong,  and  otherwise. 

"  If  I  wasn't  as  weak  as  a  Brimstone  Bahy,  sir,"  whispers  Grand- 
iather  Smallweed,  drawing  the  lawyer  down  to  his  level  by  the 
lappel  of  his  coat,  and  flashing  some  half-quenched  green  fire  out 
of  his  angry  eyes,  "I'd  tear  the  writing  away  from  him.  He's  got 
it  buttoned  in  his  breast.  I  saw  him  put  it  there.  Judy  saw  him 
put  it  there.  Speak  up,  you  crabbed  image  for  the  sign  of  a  walk- 
ing-stick shop,  and  say  you  saw  him  put  it  there ! " 

This  vehement  conjuration  the  old  gentleman  accompanies  with 
such  a  thrust  at  his  grand-daughter,  that  it  is  too  much  for  his 
strength,  and  he  slips  away  out  of  his  chair,  drawing  Mr.  Tulking- 
hom  with  him,  until  he  is  arrested  by  Judy,  and  well  shaken. 

"Violence  will  not  do  for  me,  my  friend,"  Mr.  Tulkinghom  then 
remarks  coolly. 

"No,  no,  I  know,  I  know,  sir.  But  it's  chafing  and  galling  — 
it's  —  it's  worse  than  your  smattering  chattering  Magpie  of  a  grand- 
mother," to  the  imperturbable  Judy,  who  only  looks  at  the  fire, 
"  to  know  he  has  got  what's  wanted,  and  won't  give  it  up.  He, 
not  to  give  it  up  !  He/  A  vagabond!  But  never  mind,  sir, 
never  mind.  At  the  most,  he  has  only  his  own  way  for  a  little 
while.  I  have  him  periodically  in  a  vice.  111  twist  him,  sir. 
m  screw  him,  sir.  If  he  won't  do  it  with  a  good  grace,  I'll  make 
him  do  it  with  a  ImuI  one,  sir !  ^  Now,  my  dear  Mr.  George, "  says 
Grandfather  Smallweed,  winking  at  the  lawyer  hideously,  as  he 
releases  him,  "  I  am  ready  for  your  kind  assistance,  my  excellent 
friend ! " 

Mr.  Tulkinghom,  with  some  shadowy  sign  of  amusement  mani- 
festing itself  through  his  self-possession,  stands  on  the  hearth-rug 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  watching  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Small- 
weed,  and  acknowledging  the  trooper's  parting  salute  with  one 
slight  nod. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  old  gentleman,  Mr.  George 
finds,  than  to  bear  a  hand  in  carrying  him  down-stairs ;  for,  when 
he  is  replaced  in  his  conveyance,  he  is  so  loquacious  on  the  subject 
of  the  guineas,  and  retains  such  an  alFectionate  hold  of  his  button 
—  having,  in  truth,  a  secret  longing  to  rip  his  coat  open,  and  rob 
him  — that  some  degree  of  force  is  necessary  on  the  trooper's  part 
to  effect  a  separation.  It  is  accomplished  at  last,  and  he  proceeds 
alone  in  quest  of  his  adviser. 
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By  the  tloisterly  Temple,  and  by  Whiteftiara  (there,  not  without 
a.  glance  at  Hanging-sword  Alley,  which  would  seem  to  be  some- 
thing in  hia  way),  and  by  Blackftiirs  Bridge,  and  Blackfriars  Road, 
Mr.  Geoi^  sedately  marches  to  a  street  of  little  shops  lying  some- 
where in  that  ganglion  of  roads  from  Kent  and  Surrey,  and  of  streets 
from  the  bridges  of  London,  centring  in  the  lar-famed  Elephant 
who  has  lost  his  Castle  formed  of  a  thousand  four-horse  coaches,  to 
a  stronger  iron  monster  than  he,  ready  to  chop  him  into  mince-meat 
any  day  he  dares.  To  one  of  the  little  shops  in  this  street,  which 
is  a  musician's  shop,  having  a  few  fiddles  in  the  window,  and  some 
Pan's  pipes  and  a  tambourine,  and  a  triangle,  and  certain  elongated 
scraps  of  music,  Mr.  George  directs  his  massive  tread.  And  halting 
at  a  few  paces  from  it,  as  he  sees  a  soldierly  looking  woman,  with  her 
outer  skirts  tucked  up,  come  forth  with  a  small  wooden  tub,  and  in 
that  tub  commence  a  whisking  and  a  splashing  on  the  margin  of  the 
pavement,  Mr.  Gleorge  says  to  himself,  "She's  as  usual,  wasliing 
greens.  I  never  saw  her,  except  upon  a  baggage-waggou,  when  she 
wasn't  washing  greens ! " 

The  subject  of  this  reflection  is  at  all  events  so  occupied  in  wash- 
ing greens  at  present,  that  she  remains  unsuspicious  of  Mr.  George's 
approach ;  until,  lifting  up  herself  and  her  tub  together,  when  she 
has  poured  the  water  off  into  the  gutter,  she  finds  him  standing  near 
her.     Her  reception  of  him  is  not  flattering. 

"Geoi^  I  never  see  you  but  I  wish  you  was  a  hundred  mile 
away ! " 

The  trooper,  without  remarking  on  this  welcome,  follows  into  the 
musical  instrument  shop,  where  the  lady  places  her  tub  of  greens 
upon  the  counter,  and  having  shaken  hands  with  him,  rests  her  arms 
upon  it. 

"I  never,"  she  says,  "George,  consider  Matthew  Bagnet  safe  a 
minute  when  you're  near  him.  You  are  that  restless  and  that 
roving " 

"  Yes !  I  know  I  am,  Mrs.  Bagnet.     I  know  I  am." 

"  You  know  you  are  ! "  says  Mrs.  Bagnet.  "  What's  the  use  of 
that  ?     Why  are  jou ! " 

"  The  nature  of  the  animal,  I  suppose,"  returns  the  trooper  good- 
humouredly. 

"  Ah  ! "  cries  Mrs.  Bagnet,  something  shrilly,  "but  what  satis- 
feetion  will  the  nature  of  the  animal  be  to  me,  when  the  animal 
shall  have  tempted  my  Mat  away  from,  the  musical  business  to  New 
Zealimd  or  Australey  ! " 

Mrs.  Bagnet  is  not  at  all  an  iH-looking  woman.  Rather  la:^- 
boned,  a  little  coarse  in  the  grain,  and  freckled  by  the  sun  and  wind 
which  have  tanned  her  hair  upon  the  forehead ;  but  healthy,  whole- 
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some,  and  bright-eyed,  A  strong,  busy,  active,  honest-feced  woman, 
of  ttom  forty-five  to  fifty.  Clean,  han^,  and  so  economicaliy 
dressed  (though  subatantially),  that  the  only  article  of  ornament  of 
which  she  stands  possessed  appears  tol)e  her  wedding-ring ;  around 
which  her  finger  has  grown  to  be  ao  large  since  it  was  put  on,  that 
it  will  never  come  off  again  until  it  shall  mingle  with  Mrs,  Bagnet's 

"Mrs.  Bagnet,"  says  the  trooper,  "I  am  on  my  parole  with  you. 
Mat  win  get  no  harm  from  me.     You  may  trust  me  so  far." 

"  Well,  I  think  I  may.  But  the  very  looks  of  you  are  unsettling," 
Mrs,  Bagnet  rejoins.  "All,  Geoige,  Geoige !  If  you  had  only 
settled  down,  and  married  Joe  Pouch's  widow  when  he  died  in 
North  America,  she'd  have  combed  your  hair  for  you." 

"  It  was  a  chance  for  me,  certainly,"  returns  the  trooper,  half- 
kugbingly,  half-seriously,  "but  I  shall  never  settle  down  mto  a 
respectable  man  now.  Joe  Pouch's  widow  might  have  done  me 
good  —  there  was  something  in  her  —  and  something  of  her  —  but 
I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  to  it.  If  I  had  had  the  luck  to  meet 
with  such  a  wife  as  Mat  found ! " 

Mrs.  Bagnet,  who  seems  in  a  virtuous  way  to  be  under  little  reserve 
with  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  but  to  be  another  good  sort  of  fellow  her- 
self for  that  matter,  receives  this  compliment  t^  flicking  Mr.  George 
in  the  fiice  with  a  head  of  greens,  and  taking  her  tub  into  the  little 
room  behind  the  shop. 

"Why,  Quebec,  my  poppet,"  says  George,  following,  on  invitar 
tion,  into  that  apartment.  "  And  little  Malta,  too  !  Come  and 
kiss  your  Bluffy ! " 

These  young  ladies  —  not  supposed  to  have  been  actually  chris- 
tened by  the  names  applied  to  them,  though  always  so  called  in 
the  family,  from  the  places  of  their  birth  in  barracks  —  are  respec- 
tively employed  on  three-legged  stools :  the  younger  (some  five  or  six 
years  old),  in  learning  her  letters  out  of  a  penny  primer ;  the  elder 
(eight  or  nine  perhaps),  in  teaching  her,  and  sewing  with  great 
assiduity.  Both  hiul  Mr.  George  with  acclamations  as  an  old  friend, 
and  after  some  kissing  and  romping  plant  their  stools  beside  him. 

"  And  how's  young  Woolwich  J "  says  Mr.  George. 

"  Ah !  There  now ! "  cries  Mrs.  Bagnet,  turning  about  from  her 
saucepans  (for  she  is  cooking  dinner),  with  a  bright  flush  on  her  face. 
"  Would  you  believe  it  t  Got  an  engagement  at  the  Theayter,  with 
liis  father,  to  play  the  fife  in  a  military  piece." 

"Well  done,  my  godson!  "  cries  Mr.  George,  slapping  his  thigh. 

"  I  believe  you ! "  says  Mrs.  Bagnet.  "  He's  a  Briton.  That's 
what  Woolwich  is.     A  Briton." 

"And  Mat  blows  away  at  his  bassoon,  and  you're  respectable 
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civilians  one  and  all,"  says  Mr.  George.  "  Family  people.  Children 
growing  up.  Mat's  old  mother  in  Scotland,  and  your  old  father 
somewhere  elae,  corresponded  with;  and  helped  a  Jittle;  and — 
well,  well !  To  be  sure,  I  don't  know  why  I  diouldn't  he  wished  a 
hundred  mile  away,  for  I  have  not  much  to  do  with  all  this  ! " 

Mr.  Geoi^  is  becoming  thoughtful;  sitting  before  the  fire  in 
tlie  whitewashed  room,  which  has  a  sanded  floor,  and  a  barrack 
smell,  and  contains  nothing  superfluous,  and  has  not  a  visible  speck 
of  dirt  or  dust  in  it,  from  the  faces  of  Quebec  and  Malta  to  the 
bright  tin  pots  and  panmkina  upon  tlie  dresser  shelves;  —  Mr. 
George  is  becoming  thoughtful,  sitting  here  while  Mrs.  Eagnet  is 
busy,  when  Mr.  Bagnet  and  young  Woolwich  opportunely  come 
home.  Mr.  Bagnet  is  an  ex-artilleiyman,  tall  and  upright,  with 
shaggy  eyebrows,  and  whiskers  like  lie  fibres  of  a  cocoanut,  not  a 
hair  upon  his  head,  and  a  torrid  complesion.  His  voice,  short, 
deep,  and  resonant,  is  not  at  all  unlike  the  tones  of  the  instrument 
to  which  he  is  devoted.  Indeed  there  may  be  generally  observed 
in  him  an  unbending,  unyielding,  brass-bound  air,  as  if  he  were 
himself  the  bassoon  of  the  human  orchestra.  Young  Woolwich  is 
tho  type  and  model  of  a  young  drummer. 

Both  father  and  son  ssJute  the  trooper  heartily.  He  saying,  in 
due  season,  that  he  has  come  to  advise  with  Mr.  Bagnet,  Mr. 
Bagnet  hospitably  declares  that  he  will  hear  of  no  business  until 
after  dinner ;  and  that  his  friend  shall  not  partake  of  his  counsel, 
without  first  partaking  of  boiled  pork  and  greens.  The  trooper 
yielding  to  this  invitation,  he  and  Mr.  Bagnet,  not  to  embarrass 
the  domestic  preparations,  go  forth  to  take  a  turn  up  and  down 
the  little  street,  which  they  promenade  with  measured  tread  and 
folded  arms,  as  if  it  were  a  rampart. 

"  George,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet.  "  You  know  me.  It's  my  old 
girl  tliat  advises.  She  has  the  head.  But  I  never  own  to  it  be- 
fore her.  Discipline  must  be  maintained.  Wait  till  the  greens  is 
off  her  mind.  Then,  well  consult.  Whatever  the  old  girl  says, 
do  —  do  it ! " 

"I  intend  to.  Mat,"  replies  the  other.  "I  would  sooner  take 
her  opinion  than  that  of  a  coUege." 

"  College,"  returns  Mr.  Bagnet,  in  short  sentences,  bassoon-like. 
"What  college  rauld  you  leave  —  in  another  quarter  of  the  world 
—  with  nothing  but  a  grey  cloak  and  an  umbrella — to  make  its 
way  home  to  Europe  ?  Tbe  old  girl  would  do  it  to-morrow.  Did 
it  once ! " 

"You  are  right,"  says  Mr.  Geoi^. 

"What  college,"  pursues  Bagnet,  "could  you  set  up  in  life  — 
with  two  penn'orth  of  white  lime — a  penn'orth  of  fuller's  earth  — 
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a  ha'porth  of  saaid  —  and  the  rest  of  tho  ehange  out  of  sixpence,  in 
money?  That's  what  the  old  girl  started  on.  In  the  present 
buisiuesa." 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it's  thriving,  Mat." 

"The  old  girl,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  acquiescing,  "saves.  Has  a 
stocking  somewhere.  With  money  in  it.  I  never  saw  it.  But  I 
know  she's  got  it.  Wait  till  the  greens  is  off  her  mind.  Then 
she'll  set  you  up." 

"  She  is  a  treasure !  "  exclmms  Mr.  George. 

"She's  more.  But  I  never  own  to  it  before  her.  Discipline 
must  he  m^ntained.  It  was  the  oM  girl  that  brought  out  my 
musical  abilities,  I  should  have  been  in  the  artillery  now,  but  for 
the  old  girl.  Six  years  I  hammered  at  the  fiddle.  Ten  at  the 
flute.  The  old  girl  said  it  wouldn't  do ;  intention  good,  but  want 
of  flexibility ;  try  the  bassoon.  The  old  ^rl  borrowed  a  bassoon 
from  the  band-master  of  the  Rifie  Eegiment.  I  practised  in  the 
trenches.     Got  on,  got  another,  get  a  living  by  it !  " 

George  remarks  that  she  looks  as  fresh  as  a  rose,  and  as  sound 
as  an  apple. 

"The  old  girl,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet  in  reply,  "is  a  thoroughly  fine 
woman.  Consequently,  she  is  like  a  thoroughly  fine  day.  Gets 
finer  as  she  gets  on.  I  never  saw  the  old  girl's  equal.  But  I 
never  own  to  it  before  her.     Discipline  must  be  maintained." 

Proceeding  to  converee  on  indifferent  matters,  they  walk  up 
and  down  the  little  street,  keeping  step  and  time,  until  summoned 
by  Quebec  and  Malta  to  do  justice  to  the  pork  and  greens ;  over 
which  Mrs.  Bagnet,  like  a  mihtaiy  chaplain,  says  a  short  grace.  In 
the  distribution  of  these  comestibles,  as  in  every  other  household 
duty,  Mrs.  Bagnet  develops  an  exact  system ;  sitting  with  every 
dish  before  her ;  allotting  to  every  portion  of  pork  its  own  portion 
of  pot-liquor,  greens,  potatoes,  and  even  mustard;  and  serving  it 
out  complete.  Having  likewise  served  out  the  beer  fivam  a  can, 
and  thus  suppUed  the  mess  with  all  things  necessary,  Mrs.  Bagnet 
proceeds  to  satisfy  her  own  hunger,  which  is  in  a  healthy  state. 
The  kit  of  the  mess,  if  the  table  furniture  may  be  so  denominated, 
is  chiefly  composed  of  utensils  of  horn  and  tin,  that  have  done  duty 
in  several  parts  of  the  world.  Young  Woolwich's  knife,  in  par- 
ticular, which  is  of  the  oyster  kind,  with  the  additional  feature  of 
a  strong  shutting-up  movement  which  frequently  balks  the  appetite 
of  that  young  musician,  is  mentioned  as  having  gone  in  various 
hands  the  complete  round  of  foreign  service. 

The  dinner  done,  Mrs.  Bagnet,  assisted  by  the  younger  branches 
(who  polish  their  own  cups  and  platters,  knives  and  forks),  makes 
all  the  dinner  garniture  shine  as  brightly  as  before,  and  puts  it  all 
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away ;  first  sweeping  the  hoarth,  to  tlie  end  that  Mr.  Bagnet  aiid 
the  visitor  may  not  be  retarded  in  the  smoking  of  their  pipes. 
These  household  cares  involve  much  pattening  and  counter-patten- 
ing  in  the  back  yard,  and  considerable  use  of  a  pail,  which  is  finally 
so  happy  as  to  assist  in  the  ablutions  of  Mrs.  Bagnet  herself.  That 
old  girl  reappearing  by-and-bye,  quite  fresh,  and  sitting  down  to  her 
needlework,  then  and  only  then  —  the  greens  being  only  then  to 
be  considered  as  entirely  oflT  her  mind  —  Mr.  Bagnet  requests  the 
trooper  to  state  his  case. 

This,  Mr.  George  does  with  great  discretion ;  appearing  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  Mr.  Bagnet,  but  having  an  eye  solely  on  the  old 
girl  all  the  time,  as  Bagnet  has  himself.  She,  equally  discreet, 
busies  herself  with  her  needlework.  The  ease  ftilly  stated,  Mr. 
Bagnet  resorts  to  his  standard  artifice  for  the  maintenance  of 
discipline. 

"That's  the  whole  of  it,  is  it,  (}eoi^5"  says  he. 

"  That's  the  whole  of  it." 

"  You  act  according  to  my  opinion  t " 

"  I  shall  be  guided,"  replies  Geoige,  "  entirely  ly  it." 

"  Old  ^1,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  "  give  him  my  opinion.  You  know 
it.     Tell  him  what  it  is." 

It  is,  that  he  cannot  have  too  little  to  do  with  people  who  are 
too  deep  for  him,  and  cannot  be  too  careful  of  interference  with 
matters  he  does  not  underatand;  that  the  plain  rule  is,  to  do 
nothing  in  the  dark,  to  be  a  party  to  nothing  underhanded  or 
mysterious,  and  never  to  put  his  foot  where  he  cannot  see  the 
ground.  This,  in  effect,  is  Mr.  Bagnet's  opinion  as  delivered 
through  the  old  girl;  and  it  so  relieves  Mr.  George's  mind,  by 
confirming  his  own  opinion  and  banishing  his  doubts,  that  he  com- 
poses himself  to  smoke  another  pipe  on  that  exceptional  occasion, 
and  to  have  a  talk  over  old  times  with  the  whole  Bagnet  femily, 
according  to  their  various  ranges  of  experience. 

Through  these  means  it  comes  to  pass,  that  Mr.  Geoi^  does  not 
again  rise  to  his  full  height  in  that  parlour  until  the  time  is  draw- 
ing on  when  the  bassoon  and  fife  are  expected  by  a  British  public 
at  the  theatre ;  and  as  it  takes  time  even  then  for  Mr.  George,  in 
his  domestic  character  of  Bluffy,  to  take  leave  of  Quebec  and  Malta, 
and  insinuate  a  sponsorial  shilling  into  the  pocket  of  his  godson, 
■with  felicitations  on  his  success  in  life,  it  is  dark  when  Mr.  George 
again  turns  his  face  towards  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

"  A  iitmily  home,"  he  ruminates,  as  he  marches  along,  "  liowever 
small  it  is,  makes  a  man  like  me  look  lonely.  But  it's  well  I 
never  made  that  evolution  of  matrimony.  I  shouldn't  have  been  fit 
for  it.     I  am  such  a  vagabond  still,  even  at  my  present  time  of  life. 
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that  I  couldn't  hold  to  the  gallery  a  montii  together,  if  it  was  a 
rogular  pursuit,  or  if  I  didn't  camp  there,  gipsy  fashion.  Come !  I 
disgrace  nobody  and  cumber  m)lx>dy:  liat's  something.  I  have 
not  done  that,  for  many  a  long  year ! " 

So  he  whistles  it  oflj  and  marches  on. 

Arrived  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  mounting  Mr.  Tulkinghom's 
stair,  he  finds  the  outer  door  closed,  and  the  chambers  shut ;  but 
the  trooper  not  knowing  much  about  outer  doors,  and  the  staircase 
being  dark  besides,  he  is  yet  ftimbhng  and  groping  about,  hoping 
to  discover  a  bell-handle  or  to  open  the  door  for  himself,  when  Mr. 
Tulkinghora  comes  up  the  stairs  (quietly,  of  course),  and  angrily 
asks: 

"  Who  is  that  J    What  are  you  doing  there  ? " 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir.     It's  George.     The  seijeant." 

"And  couhln't  George,  the  seijeant,  see  that  my  door  was 
locked  r' 

"Why,  no,  sir,  I  couldn't.  At  any  rate,  I  didn't,"  says  the 
trooper,  rather  nettled. 

"  Have  you  changed  your  mind  1  or  are  you  in  the  same  mind  1 " 
Mr.  Tulkinghom  demands.     But  he  knows  well  enough  at  a  glance. 

"  In  the  same  mind,  sir." 

"  I  thought  so.  That's  sufficient.  You  can  go.  So,  you  are  the 
man,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  opening  his  door  with  the  key,  "  in 
whose  hiding-place  Mr.  Gridley  was  found  1 " 

"Yes,  I  am  the  man,"  says  the  trooper,  stopping  two  or  three 
stairs  down.     "  What  then,  sir  ? " 

"  What  then !  I  don't  like  your  associates.  You  should  not 
have  seen  the  inside  of  my  door  this  morning,  if  I  had  thought 
of  your  being  that  man.  Gridley?  A  threatening,  murderous, 
dangerous  fellow." 

With  these  words,  spoken  in  an  unusually  high  tone  for  him,  the 
lawyer  goes  into  his  rooms,  and  shuts  the  door  with  a  thundering 
noise. 

Mr.  George  takes  this  dismissal  in  great  dudgeon ;  the  greater, 
because  a  clerk  coming  up  the  stairs  has  heard  the  last  words  of  all, 
and  evidently  applies  them  to  him.  "  A  pretty  character  to  bear," 
the  trooper  growls  with  k  hasty  oath,  tts  he  strides  down-stairs. 
"A  threatening,  murderous,  dangerous  fellow!"  and  looking  up, 
he  sees  the  clerk  looking  down  at  him,  and  marking  him  as  he 
passes  a  lamp.  This  so  intensifies  his  dudgeon,  that  for  five  minutes 
he  is  in  an  ill-humour.  But  he  whistles  that  off,  like  the  rest  of  it ; 
and  marches  home  to  the  Shooting  Gallery. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE    IRONMASTEE, 

Sir  Leicestee  Deblock  has  got  the  better,  for  the  time  being, 
of  the  femily  gout ;  and  is  once  more,  in  a  literal  no  less  than  in  a 
figurative  point  of  view,  upon  his  legs.  He  is  at  his  place  in  Lin- 
colnshire ;  but  the  waters  are  out  again  on  the  low-lying  grounds, 
and  the  cold  and  damp  steal  into  Chesney  Wold,  though  well  de- 
fended, and  eke  into  Sir  Leicester's  bones.  The  blazing  fires  of 
faggot  and  coal — Dedloek  timber  and  antediluvian  forest  — that 
blaze  upon  the  broad  wide  hearths,  and  wink  in  the  twilight  on  the 
frowning  woods,  sullen  to  see  how  trees  are  sacrificed,  do  not  exclude 
the  enemy.  The  hot-water  pipes  that  trail  themselves  all  over  the 
house,  the  cushioned  doors  and  windows,  and  the  screens  and  curtains, 
faO  to  supply  the  fires'  deficiencies,  and  to  satisfy  Sir  Leicester's  need. 
Hence  the  fashionable  inteUigence  proclaims  one  morning  to  the 
listening  earth,  that  Lady  Dedloek  is  expected  shortly  to  return  to 
town  for  a  few  weeks. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  even  great  men  have  their  poor 
relations.  Indeed  great  men  have  often  more  than  their  fair  share 
of  poor  relations;  inasmuch  as  very  red  blood  of  the  superior 
quality,  like  inferior  blood  unlawfully  shed,  mil  cry  aloud,  and  will 
be  heard.  Sir  Leicester's  cousins,  in  the  remotest  degree,  are  so 
many  Murders,  in  the  respect  that  they  "will  out."  Among 
whom  there  are  cousins  who  are  so  poor,  that  one  might  almost 
dare  to  think  it  would  have  been  the  happier  for  them  never  to  have 
been  plated  links  upon  the  Dedloek  ch^  of  gold,  hut  to  have  been 
made  of  common  iron  at  first,  and  done  base  service 

Service,  however  (with  a  few  limited  reservations  genteel  but 
not  profitable),  they  may  not  do,  being  of  the  Dedloik  dignity 
So  they  visit  their  richer  cousins,  and  get  into  debt  when  they  c^n, 
and  live  but  shabbily  when  they  can't,  and  find  —  the  women  no 
husbands,  and  the  men  no  wives^and  ride  in  borrowed  carnages, 
and  sit  at  feasts  that  are  never  of  their  own  makmg,  and  sii  go 
through  high  fife.  The  rich  family  sum  has  been  divided  by  ^o 
many  figures,  and  they  are  the  something  over  that  nobody  knows 
what  to  do  with. 

Everybody  on  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock's  side  of  the  question,  and  of 
his  way  of  thinking,  would  appear  to  be  his  cousin  more  or  less. 
From  my  Lord  Boodle,  through  the  Duke  of  Foodie,  down  to 
Noodle,  Sir  Leicester,  like  a  glorious  spider,  stretches  bis  threads 
of  relationship.  But  while  he  is  stately  in  the  cousinship  of  the 
Eveiybodya,  he  is  a  kind  and  generous  man,  according  to  his  d^ni- 
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fied  way,  in  tlie  cousinsliip  of  the  Noboclya ;  and  at  the  present  time, 
in  despite  of  the  damp,  he  atays  out  the  visit  of  several  such  cousins 
at  Chesney  Wold,  with  the  constancy  of  a  martyr. 

Of  these,  foremost  in  the  first  rank  stands  Volumnia  Dedlock, 
a  young  lady  (of  sixty),  who  is  doubly  highly  related ;  having  the 
honour  to  be  a  poor  relation,  by  the  mother's  side,  to  another  great 
femily.  Miss  Volumnia,  displaying  in  early  life  a  pretty  talent  for 
cutting  ornaments  out  of  coloured  paper,  and  also  for  singing  to  the 
guitar  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  and  propounding  French  conundrums 
in  country  houses,  passed  the  twenty  years  of  her  existence  between 
twenty  and  forty  in  a  sufficiently  agreeable  manner.  Lapsing  then 
out  of  date,  and  being  considered  to  bore  mankuid  by  her  vocal 
perfonnances  in  the  Spanish  language,  she  retired  to  Bath ;  where 
she  lives  slenderly  on  an  annual  present  from  Sir  Leicester,  and 
whence  she  makes  occasional  resurrections  in  the  country  houses  of 
her  cousins.  She  has  an  extensive  acquaintance  at  Bath  among 
appalling  old  gentlemen  with  thin  legs  and  nankeen  trousers,  and  is 
of  high  standing  in  tliat  dreary  city.  But  she  is  a  Kttle  dreaded 
elsewhere,  in  consequence  of  an  indiscreet  profusion  in  the  article  of 
rouge,  and  persistency  in  an  obsolete  pearl  necklace  like  a  rosary  of 
little  bird's-e^s. 

In  any  country  in  a  wholesome  state,  Volumnia  would  be  a  clear 
case  for  the  pension  list.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  get  her  on  it ; 
and  when  AVilliam  Buffy  came  in,  it  was  fully  expected  that  her 
name  would  be  put  down  for  a  couple  of  hundred  a-year.  But 
William  Buffy  somehow  discovered,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
that  these  were  not  times  when  it  could  be  done ;  and  this  was 
the  iirst  clear  indication  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  had  conveyed  to  him, 
that  the  country  was  going  to  pieces. 

There  is  likewise  the  Honourable  Bob  Stables,  who  can  make 
warm  mashes  with  the  skill  of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  is  a  better 
.shot  than  most  gamekeepers.  He  has  been  for  some  time  par- 
ticularly desirous  to  serve  his  country  in  a  post  of  good  emoluments, 
unaccompanied  hy  any  trouble  or  responsibility.  In  a  well  regu- 
lated body  politic,  this  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  a  spirited  young 
gentleman  so  highly  connected,  would  he  speedily  recognised ;  but 
somehow  WiUiam  Buffy  found  when  he  came  in,  that  these  were 
not  times  in  which  he  could  manage  that  little  matter,  either ;  and 
this  was  the  second  indication  Sir  Leicester  Deillock  had  conveyed 
to  him,  that  the  country  was  gomg  to  pieces. 

The  rest  of  the  cousins  are  la^^lies  and  gentlemen  of  various  ages 
and  capacities  ;  the  major  part,  amiable  and  sensible,  and  likely  to 
have  done  well  enough  in  life  if  th^  could  have  overcome  their 
cousinship ;  as  it  is,  they  arc  almost  all  a  little  worsted  Ijy  it,  and 
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lounge  in  purposeless  and  listless  jjaths,  and  seem  to  be  quite  as 
much  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  themselves,  as  anybody  else  can 
be  how  to  dispose  of  them. 

In  this  society,  and  where  not,  my  Lady  Dedlock  reigns 
supreme.  Beautiful,  elegant,  accomplished,  and  powerful  in  her 
little  world  (for  the  world  of  fashion  does  not  stretch  all  the  way 
from  pole  to  pole),  her  influence  in  Sir  Leicester's  house,  however 
haughty  and  indifferent  her  manner,  is  greatly  to  improve  it  and 
reflne  it.  The  cousins,  even  those  older  cousins  who  were  par- 
alysed when  Sir  Leicester  married  her,  do  her  feudal  homage ;  and 
the  Honourable  Bob  Stables  daily  repeats  to  some  chosen  person, 
between  breakfast  and  lunch,  his  favourite  original  remark,  that 
she  is  the  best-groomed  woman  in  the  whole  stud. 

Such  the  guests  in  the  long  drawing-room  at  Chesney  WoM  this 
dismal  night,  when  the  step  on  the  Ghost's  Walk  (inaudible  here, 
however,)  might  be  the  step  of  a  deceased  cousin  shut  out  in  the 
cold.  It  is  near  bedtime.  Bedroom  fires  blaze  brightly  all  over 
the  house,  raising  ghosts  of  grim  furniture  on  wall  and  ceiling. 
Bedroom  candlesticks  bristle  on  the  distant  table  by  the  door,  and 
cousins  yawn  on  ottomans.  Cousins  at  the  piano,  cousins  at  the 
soda-water  tray,  cousins  rising  from  the  card-table,  cousins  gath- 
ered round  the  fire.  Standing  on  one  side  of  his  own  peculiar  fire 
(for  there  are  two),  Sir  Leicester.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
broad  hearth,  my  Lady  at  her  table.  Volumnia,  as  one  of  the 
more  privileged  cousins,  in  a  luxurious  chair  between  them.  Sir 
Leicester  glancing,  with  magnificent  displeasure,  at  the  rouge  and 
the  pearl  necklace. 

"  I  occasionally  meet  on  my  staircase  here,"  drawls  Volumnia, 
whose  thoughts  perhaps  are  already  hopping  up  it  to  bed,  after  a 
long  evening  of  very  desultory  talk,  "  one  of  the  prettiest  girls,  I 
think,  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

"A.  protegee  of  my  Lady's,"  observes  Sir  Leicester. 

"  I  thought  so.  I  felt  sure  that  some  uncommon  eye  must  have 
picked  that  girl  out.  She  really  is  a  marvel.  A  dolly  sort  of 
beauty  perhaps,"  says  Miss  Volumnia,  reserving  her  own  sort, 
"  but  in  its  way,  perfect ;  such  bloom  I  never  saw  I " 

Sir  Leicester,  with  his  magnificent  glance  of  displeasure  at  the 
rouge,  appears  to  say  so  too. 

"Indeed,"  remarks  my  Lady,  languidly,  "if  there  is  any  un- 
common eye  in  the  case,  it  is  Mrs.  Rouncewell's,  and  not  mine. 
Rosa  is  her  discovery." 

"  Your  maid,  I  suppose  ? " 

"Jfo.  My  anything;  pet  —  secretary  —  messenger  —  I  don't 
know  wliat." 
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"You  like  to  have  her  about  you,  aa  you  would  like  to  have  a 
flower,  or  a  bird,  or  a  picture,  or  a  poodle  —  no,  not  a  poodle, 
though  —  or  anything  else  that  was  equally  pretty  1 "  says  Vol- 
umiiia,  sympathising.  "  Yes,  how  charming  now !  and  how  well 
that  del^htfiil  old  soul  Mrs.  Rouncewell  is  looking.  She  must  he 
an  immense  age,  and  yet  she  is  as  active  and  liandsomc  !  —  8hc  is 
the  dearest  friend  I  have,  positively ! " 

Sir  Leicester  feels  it  to  be  right  and  fittuig  that  the  housekeeper 
of  Chesney  Wold  should  be  a  remarkable  person.  Apart  from 
that,  he  has  a  real  regard  for  Mrs.  Eouncewell,  and  likes  to  hear 
her  pTMsed.  So  he  says,  "You  are  right,  Volumnia;"  which 
Volumnia  is  extremely  glad  to  hear, 

"  She  has  uo  daughter  of  her  own,  has  she  ?  " 

"Mrs.  Rouncewell?  No,  Volumnia.  She  has  a  son.  Indeeil, 
she  had  two," 

My  Lady,  whose  chronic  malady  of  boredom  has  been  sadly 
a^ravated  by  Voliunnia  this  evening,  glances  wearily  towards  the 
candlesticks  and  heaves  a  noiseless  sigh, 

"  And  it  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  confusion  into  which 
the  present  age  has  fallen ;  of  the  obliteration  of  landmarks,  the 
opening  of  floodgates,  and  the  uprooting  of  distinctions,"  says  Sir 
Leicester  witii  stately  gloom;  "that  I  have  been  informed,  by 
Mr.  Tulkinghom,  that  Mrs.  Rouncewell's  son  has  been  invited  to 
go  into  Parliament." 

Miss  Volumnia  utters  a  little  sharp  scream. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  repeats  Sir  Leicester,     "  Into  Parliament." 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing !  Good  gracious,  what  is  the 
man ) "  eKclaims  Volumnia. 

"He  is  called,  I  believe — an — Ironmaster."  Sir  Leicester  says 
it  slowly,  and  with  gravity  and  doubt,  as  not  being  sure  but  that 
he  is  called  a  Lead-mistress ;  or  that  the  right  word  may  be  some 
other  word  expressive  of  some  other  relationship  to  some  other 
metal. 

Volumnia  utters  another  little  scream. 

"He  has  declined  the  proposal,  if  my  information  from  Mr. 
Tulkinghom  be  correct,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  is,  Mr.  Tulkinghom 
being  always  correct  and  exact;  still  that  does  not,"  says  Sir 
Leicester,  "  that  does  not  lessen  the  anomaly ;  which  is  fraught 
with  strange  considerations  —  startling  considerations,  as  it  appears 

Miss  Volumnia  rising  with  a  look  candlestick-wards.  Sir  Leices- 
ter politely  performs  the  grand  tour  of  the  drawing-room,  brings 
one,  and  lights  it  at  my  Lady's  shaded  lajup. 

"  I  must  beg  of  you,  my  Lady,"  he  says  while  doing  so,  "  to  re- 
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main  a  few  moments ;  for  this  individual  of  whom  I  speak,  arrived 
thia  eveniDg  shortly  before  dinner,  and  requested  —  in  a  very  be- 
coming note ; "  Sir  Leicester,  with  his  habitual  regard  to  truth, 
dwells  upon  it ;  "I  am  bound  to  say,  in  a  very  becoming  and  well 
expressed  note  —  the  favour  of  a  short  interview  with  yourself  and 
mjiself,  on  the  subject  of  this  young  girl.  As  it  appeared  that  he 
wished  to  depart  to-night,  I  replied  that  we  would  see  him  before 
retiring." 

Miss  Volumnia  with  a  third  little  scream  takes  flight,  wishing 
her  hosts  —  0  Lud  !  —  well  rid  of  the  —  what  is  it  t  —  Ironmaster  ! 

The  other  cousins  soon  disperse,  to  the  last  cousin  there.  Sir 
Leicester  rings  the  hell.  "  Make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Eounce- 
weU,  in  tlie  housekeeper's  apartments,  and  say  I  can  receive  him 

My  Lady,  who  has  heard  all  this  with  slight  attention  outwardly, 
looks  towwds  Mr.  RounceweU  as  he  comes  in.  He  is  a  little  over 
fifty  perhaps,  of  a  good  figure,  like  his  mother ;  and  has  a  clear 
voice,  a  broad  forehead  IVom  which  his  dark  hair  has  retired,  and 
a  shrewd,  though  open  fece.  He  is  a  responsible-looking  gentle- 
man dressed  in  black,  portly  enough,  but  strong  and  active.  Has 
a  perfectly  natural  and  easy  air,  and  is  not  in  the  least  embarrassed 
by  the  great  presence  into  which  he  comes. 

"  Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Dedlock,  as  I  have  already  apologised 
for  intruding  on  you,  I  cannot  do  better  than  be  very  brief.  I 
thank  you.  Sir  Leicester." 

The  head  of  the  Dedlocks  has  motioned  towards  a  sofa  between 
himself  and  my  Lady.     Mr.  Rouncewell  quietly  takes  his  seat  there. 

"  In  these  busy  times,  when  so  many  great  undertakings  are  in 
progress,  people  like  myself  have  so  many  workmen  in  so  many 
places,  ijiat  we  are  always  on  the  flight." 

Sir  Leicester  is  content  enough  that  the  ironmaster  should  feel 
that  there  is  no  hurry  there ;  diere,  in  that  ancient  house,  rooted 
in  that  quiet  park,  where  the  ivy  and  the  moss  have  had  time 
to  mature,  and  the  gnarled  and  warted  elms,  and  the  umbr^ous 
oaks,  stand  deep  in  the  fern  and  leaves  of  a  hundred  years ;  and 
where  the  sun-dial  on  the  terrace  has  dumbly  recorded  for  centuries 
that  time,  which  was  as  much  the  property  of  every  Dedlock  — 
while  he  ksted  —  as  the  house  and  lands.  Sir  Leicester  sits 
down  in  an  easy  chair,  opposing  his  repose  and  that  of  Chesney 
Wold  to  the.restless  flights  of  ironmasters. 

"  I^y  Dedlock  has  been  so  kind,"  proceeds  Mr.  Eouncewell, 
with  a  respectful  glance  and  a  bow  that  way,  "as  to  place  near 
her  a  young  beauty  of  the  name  of  Eosa.  Now,  my  son  has 
fallen  in  love  with  Rosa ;  and  lias  asked  my  consent  to  his  pro- 
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posing  mamttge  to  ho,  ami  to  tlieii  bu?uming  engaged  if  slit 
will  take  him  —  which  I  suppose  bhe  wll  I  have  never  seen 
Rosa  until  to-day,  but  I  have  some  confidence  in  my  son's  good 
sense  — even  in  love  I  find  her  wliat  he  represents  htr,  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment ,  and  my  mother  speaks  of  her  with  great 
commendation." 

"She  in  all  respects  deserves  it,"  says  my  Lady. 

"I  am  happy.  Lady  Dedlock,  that  yoti  say  so;  and  I  need 
not  comment  on  the  value  to  me  of  your  kind  opinion  of  her." 

"That,"  observes  Sir  Leicester,  with  unspeakable  grandeur; 
for  he  thinks  the  ironmaster  a  little  too  glib;  "must  be  quite 
unnecessary." 

"Quite  unnecessaiy.  Sir  Leicester.  Now,  my  son  is  a  very 
young  man,  and  Rosa  is  a  very  young  woman.  As  I  made  my 
way,  so  my  son  must  make  his ;  and  his  being  married  at  pres- 
ent is  out  of  the  question.  But  supposing  I  gave  my  consent 
to  his  engaging  himself  to  this  pretty  girl,  if  this  pretty  girl  will 
engage  herself  to  him,  I  think  it  a  piece  of  candour  to  say  at  once 
—  I  am  sure.  Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Dedlock,  you  will  understand 
and  excuse  me  —  I  should  make  it  a  condition  that  she  did  not  re- 
main at  Chesney  Wold.  Therefore,  before  communicating  further 
with  my  son,  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  if  her  removal  would 
be  in  any  way  inconvenient  or  objectionable,  I  will  hold  the  matter 
over  witJi  him  for  any  reasonable  time,  and  leave  it  precisely  where 
it  is." 

Not  remain  at  Chesney  Wold  !  Make  it  a  condition  !  All  Sir 
Leicester's  old  misgivings  relative  to  Wat  Tyler,  and  the  people  in 
the  iron  districts  who  do  nothing  but  turn  out  by  torchlight,  come 
in  a  shower  upon  his  head  ;  the  fine  grey  liair  of  which,  as  well  as 
of  his  whiskers,  actually  stirs  with  indignation. 

"Am  I  to  understand,  sir,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  "and  is  my  Lady 
to  understand ; "  he  brings  her  in  thus  specially,  fiist  as  a  point 
of  gallantly,  and  next  as  a  point  of  prudence,  having  great  reliance 
on  her  sense;  "am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Rouncewell,  and  is  my 
Lady  to  understand,  sir,  that  you  consider  this  young  woman  too 
good  for  Chesney  Wold,  or  likely  to  be  injured  by  remaining  here  t " 

"Certainly  not,  Sir  Leicester." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it."     Sir  Leicester  very  lofty  indeedi 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Rouncewell,"  says  my  Lady,  warning  Sir  Leicester 
off  with  tlie  slightest  gesture  of  her  pretty  hand,  as  if  he  were  a  fly, 
"  explain  to  me  what  you  mean." 

"WiUingly,  Lady  Dedlock,     Tliere  is  nothing  I  could  desire 

Addressing  her  composed  face,  whose  intelligence,  however,  is  too 
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quick  and  active  to  be  concealed  by  any  studied  impaaaiveness, 
however  habitual,  to  the  strong  Saxon  face  of  tlie  visitor,  a  picture 
of  resolution  and  perseverance,  my  Lady  listens  with  attention, 
occasionally  slightly  bending  her  head. 

"I  am  the  son  of  your  housekeeper,  Lady  Dedlock,  and  passed 
my  childhood  about  this  house.  My  mother  has  lived  here  half  a 
century,  and  will  die  here  I  have  no  doubt.  She  is  one  of  those 
examples  —  perhaps  as  good  a  one  as  there  is  ^ —  of  love,  and  attach- 
ment, and  fidelity  in  such  a  station,  which  England  may  weU  be 
proud  of ;  but  of  which  no  order  can  appropriate  the  whole  pride  or 
the  whole  merit,  because  such  an  instance  bespeaks  high  worth  on 
two  sides ;  on  the  great  side,  assuredly ;  on  the  small  one,  no  less 


Sir  Leicester  snorts  a  little  to  hear  the  law  laid  down  in  this  way ; 
but  in  his  honour  and  his  love  of  truth,  he  freely,  tliough  silently, 
admits  the  justice  of  the  ironmaster's  proposition. 

"  Pardon  me  for  saying  what  is  so  obvious,  but  I  wouldn't  have 
it  hastily  supposed,"  with  the  least  turn  of  his  eyes  towards  Sir 
Leicester,  "that  I  am  ashamed  of  my  mother's  position  here,  or 
wanting  in  all  just  respect  for  Ohesney  Wold  and  the  family,  I 
certainly  may  have  desired — I  certainly  have  desired,  Lady  Ded- 
lock —  that  my  mother  should  retire  after  so  many  years,  and  end 
her  days  with  me.  But,  as  I  have  found  that  to  sever  this  strong 
bond  would  he  to  break  lier  heart,  1  have  long  abandoned  that 
idea." 

Sir  Leicester  very  magnificent  again,  at  the  notion  of  Mrs. 
Rouncewell  being  spirited  off  from  her  natural  home,  to  end  her 
days  with  an  ironmaster. 

"  I  have  been,"  proceeds  the  visitor,  in  a  modest  clear  way,  "  an 
apprentice,  and  a  workman.  I  have  Uved  on  workman's  wages, 
years  and  years,  and  b^ond  a  certain  point  have  had  to  educate 
myself.  My  wife  was  a  foreman's  daughter,  and  plainly  brought 
up.  We  have  three  daughters,  besides  this  son  of  whom  I  have 
spoken;  and  being  fortunately  able  to  give  them  greater  advan- 
tages than  we  had  ourselves,  we  have  educated  them  well ;  very 
well.  It  has  been  one  of  our  great  cares  and  pleasures  to  make 
them  worthy  of  any  sta,tion," 

A  little  hoastfulness  in  his  fiitherly  tone  here,  as  if  he  added  in 
his  heart,  "even  of  the  Chesney  Wold  station."  Not  a  little  more 
magnificence,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Leicester. 

"  All  this  is  so  frequent,  Lady  Dedlock,  where  I  live,  and  among 
the  class  to  which  I  belong,  that  what  would  be  generally  called 
unequal  marriages  are  not  of  such  rare  occurrence  with  us  as  else- 
where.    A  son  wiU  sometimes  make  it  Itnown  to  hif!  father  that  he 
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has  fallen  in  love,  say  with  a  young  woman  in  the  factory.  The 
father,  who  once  worked  in  a  faetory  himself,  will  be  a  little  disap- 
pointed at  first,  very  possibly.  It  may  be  that  he  had  other  views 
for  his  son.  However,  the  chances  are,  tliat  having  ascertained  the 
young  woman  to  lie  of  unblemished  character,  he  will  say  to  his 
son,  '  I  must  be  quite  sure  that  yon  are  in  earnest  here.  This  is  a 
seriotis  matter  for  both  of  you.  Therefore  I  shall  have  this  girl 
edncated  for  two  years '  —  or,  it  may  be  —  'I  shaJl  place  this  girl 
at  the  same  school  with  your  sisters  for  such  a  time,  during  which 
you  will  give  me  your  word  and  honour  to  see  her  only  so  often. 
If,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  when  she  has  so  far  profited  by 
her  advantages  aa  that  you  may  be  upon  a  fair  equality,  you  are 
both  in  the  same  mind,  I  will  do  my  part  to  make  you  happy/ 
I  know  of  several  cases  such  as  I  describe,  my  Lady,  and  I  think 
they  indicate  to  me  my  own  course  now." 

Sir  Leicester's  magnificence  explodes.     Calmly,  but  terribly. 

"  Mr.  Rouneewell,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  with  his  right  hand  in  the 
breast  of  his  blue  coat  —  the  attitude  of  state  in  which  he  is  painted 
in  the  gallery  ;    "do  you  draw  a  parallel  between  Chesney  Wold, 

and  a "   here   he   resists  a   disposition    to    choke "a 

fectory  t " 

"  I  need  not  reply.  Sir  Leicester,  that  the  two  places  are  very 
different ;  but,  for  the  purposes  of  this  case,  I  think  a  parallel  may 
be  justly  drawn  between  them." 

Sir  Leicester  directs  his  majestic  glance  down  one  side  of  the 
long  drawing-room,  and  up  the  other,  before  he  can  believe  that  he 
is  awake. 

"  Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  this  young  woman  whom  my  Lady  — 
my  Lady^ — has  placed  near  her  person,  was  brought  up  at  tlie 
village  school  outside  the  gates ! " 

"  Sir  Leicester,  I  am  quite  aware  of  it.  A  very  good  school  it  is, 
and  handsomely  supported  by  this  family." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Rouneewell,"  returns  Sir  Leicester,  "  the  application 
of  what  you  have  said,  is,  to  me,  incomprehensible." 

"  Will  it  be  more  comprehensible.  Sir  Leicester,  if  I  say,"  the 
ironmaster  is  reddening  a  little,  "that  I  do  not  regard  the  village 
school  as  teaching  everything  desirable  to  be  known  by  my  son's 
wife  J " 

From  the  village  school  of  Chesney  Wold,  intact  as  it  is  this 
minute,  to  the  whole  framework  of  society ;  from  the  whole  frame- 
work of  society,  to  the  aforesaid  framework  receiving  tremendous 
cracks  in  consequence  of  people  (ironmasters,  lead-mistresses,  and 
what  not)  not  minding  their  catechism,  and  getting  out  of  the  station 
unto  which  they  are  called  —  necessarily  and  for  ever,  according  to 
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Sir  IJeieester's  rapid  logic,  the  first  station  in  which,  tliey  happen  to 
find  themselvea ;  aiid  from  that,  to  their  educating  other  people  out 
of  thei/r  stations,  and  so  obliterating  the  landmarks,  and  opening  the 
floodgates,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  this  is  the  swift  progress  of  the 
Dedlock  mind. 

"  My  Iiady,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Permit  me,  for  one  moment ! " 
She  has  given  a  feint  indication  of  intending  to  speak.  "Mr. 
Rouncewell,  our  views  of  duty,  and  our  views  of  station,  and  our 
views  of  education,  and  our  views  of —  in  short,  all  our  views  —  are 
so  diametrically  opposed,  that  to  prolong  this  discussion  must  be 
repellant  to  your  feelings,  and  repellent  to  my  own.  This  young 
woman  is  honoured  with  my  Lady's  notice  and  fevour.  If  she  wishes 
to  withdraw  herself  from  that  notice  and  fevour,  or  if  she  chooses 
to  place  herself  under  the  influence  of  any  one  who  may  in  his  peculiar 
opinions — you  will  allow  me  to  say,  in  his  peculiar  opinions,  though 
I  readily  admit  that  he  is  not  accountable  for  them  to  me  —  who 
may,  in  his  peculiar  opinions,  withdraw  her  from  that  notice  and 
favour,  she  is  at  any  time  at  liberty  to  do  so.  We  are  obliged  to 
you  for  the  plainness  with  which  you  have  spoken.  It  will  have 
no  effect  of  itself,  oue  way  or  other,  on  tlie  young  woman's  posi- 
tion here.  Beyond  this,  we  can  make  no  terms ;  and  here  we  beg 
—  if  you  will  be  so  good  —  to  leave  the  subject." 

The  visitor  pauses  a  moment  to  give  my  Lady  an  opportunity, 
but  she  says  nothing.     He  then  rises  and  replies  : 

"  Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Dedlock,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for 
your  attention,  and  only  to  observe  that  I  shall  very  seriously  recom- 
mend my  son  to  conquer  his  present  inclinations.     Good  night ! " 

"Mr.  Eouncewell,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  with  all  the  nature  of  a 
gentleman  shining  in  him,  "  it  is  late,  and  the  roads  are  dark.  I 
hope  your  time  is  not  so  precious  but  that  you  will  allow  my  Lady 
and  myself  to  ofler  you  the  hospitality  of  Chesney  Wold,  for  to- 
night at  least." 

"  I  hope  so,"  adds  my  Lady. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Ijut  I  have  to  travel  all  night, 
in  order  to  reach  a  distant  part  of  the  conntiy,  punctually  at  an 
appointed  time  in  the  morning." 

Therewith  the  ironmaster  takes  his  departure ;  Sir  Leicester  ring- 
ing the  beU,  and  my  Lady  rising  as  he  leaves  the  room. 

When  my  Lady  goes  to  her  boudoir,  she  sits  down  thoughtiully 
by  the  fire ;  and,  inattentive  to  the  Ghost's  Walk,  looks  at  Kosa,' 
writing  in  an  inner  room.     Presently  my  Lady  calls  her. 

"  Come  to  me,  child.     Tell  me  tlie  truth.     Are  you  in  love  ?  " 

"  0  !    My  Lady ! " 

My  Lady,  looking  at  the  downca.st  and  blushing  face,  says  smiling ; 
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"  Whu  is  it!     Is  it  Mrs.  Kounceweirs  grandson!" 

"  Yes,  if  yoii  please,  my  Lady.  But  I  don't  know  that  I  am  in 
love  with  him  — yet." 

"  Yet,  yoii  eilly  little  thing  !  Do  you  know  that  lie  loves  i/mi, 
yet!" 

"  I  think  he  likes  me  a  little,  my  Lady."     And  Rasa  bursts  into 

la  this  Lady  Dedlock  standing  beside  the  village  beauty,  smooth- 
ing her  dark  hmr  with  that  motherly  touch,  and  watching  her  with 
eyes  so  full  of  musing  interest  ?    Aye,  indeed  it  is  ! 

"Listen  to  me,  child.  You  are  young  and  true,  and  I  believe 
you  are  attached  to  me." 

"  Indeed  I  am,  my  Lady.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
I  wouldn't  do,  to  show  how  much." 

"And  I  don't  think  you  would  wish  to  leave  me  jnst  yet,  Rosa, 
even  for  a  lover." 

"No,  my  Lady!  0  no!"  Eosa  looks  up  for  the  first  time, 
quite  liightened  at  the  thought. 

"  Confide  in  me,  my  child.  Don't  fear  me.  I  wish  yoii  to  be 
happy,  and  will  make  you  so  —  if  I  can  make  anyboiiy  happy  on 
this  earth." 

Rosa,  with  fresh  tears,  kneels  at  her  feet  and  kisses  lier  hand. 
My  Lady  takes  tlie  hand  with  which  she  has  caught  it,  and,  stand- 
ing with  her  eyes  fixed  on  tlie  fire,  puts  it  about  and  about  between 
her  own  two  hands,  and  gradually  lets  it  fall.  Seeing  her  so  ab- 
sorbed, Rosa  softly  withdraws ;  but  still  my  Lady's  eyes  are  on  the 

In  search  of  what  ^  Of  any  hand  that  is  no  more,  of  any  hand 
that  never  was,  of  any  touch  that  might  have  magically  changed 
her  life  f  Or  does  she  listen  to  the  Ghost's  Walk,  and  think  wliat 
step  does  it  most  resemble  1  A  man's !  A  woman's !  The  pat- 
tering of  a  little  child's  feet,  ever  coming  on  ^  on  ^  on  !  Some 
melancholy  influence  is  upon  her ;  or  why  should  so  proud  a  lady 
close  the  doors,  and  sit  alone  upon  the  hearth  so  desolate  ? 

Volumnia  is  away  next  day,  and  all  the  cousins  are  scattered 
before  dinner.  Not  a  cousin  of  the  bateh  but  is  amazed  to  hear 
from  Sir  Leicester,  at  breafcfest-time,  of  the  obhteration  of  land- 
marks, and  opening  of  floodgates,  and  cracking  of  the  framework  of 
society,  manifested  through  Mrs.  Rouncewell's  son.  Not  a  cousin 
of  the  batch  but  is  really  indignant,  and  connects  it  with  the  feeble- 
ness of  William  Buffy  when  in  oiEce,  and  really  does  feel  deprived 
of  a  stake  in  the  country  — ■  or  the  pension  hst  —  or  something  — 
by  fraud  aud  wrong.  As  to  Volumnia,  she  is  handed  down  the 
great  staircase  by  Sir  Leicester,  sis  eloquent  upon  the  theme,  as  if 
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there  were  a  general  riaing  in  the  North  of  England  to  obtain  her 
rouge-pot  and  pearl  necklace.  And  thus,  with  a  clatter  of  mmds 
and  valets— for  it  is  one  appurtenance  of  their  couainship,  that, 
however  difficult  they  may  find  it  to  keep  themselves,  they  must 
keep  mmda  and  valets  —  the  cousiuB  disperse  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven;  and  the  one  wintry  wind  that  blows  to-day  shakes  a 
shower  ii-om  the  trees  near  the  deserted  house,  as  if  all  the  cousins 
had  been  changed  into  leaves. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  yOtING   MAN. 

Chesney  Wold  is  shut  up,  carpets  are  rolled  into  great  scrolls 
in  comers  of  comfortless  rooms,  bright  damask  does  penance  in 
brown  holland,  carving  and  gilding  puts  on  mortification,  and  the 
Dedlock  ancestors  retire  Irom  the  light  of  day  again.  Around  and 
around  the  house  the  leaves  fall  thick  —  but  never  fast,  for  they 
come  circling  down  with  a  dead  lightness  that  ia  sombre  and  slow. 
Let  the  gardener  sweep  and  sweep  the  turf  as  he  will,  and  press 
the  leaves  into  ftill  barrows,  and  wheel  them  off,  still  they  lie  ankle  ■ 
deep.  Howls  the  shrill  wind  round  Chesney  Wold;  the  sharp 
rain  beats,  tie  windows  rattle,  and  the  chimneys  growl.  Mists 
hide  in  the  avenues,  veil  the  points  of  view,  and  move  in  fiineral 
wise  across  the  rising  grounds.  On  all  the  house  there  is  a  cold, 
blank  smeO,  like  the  smell  of  the  little  church,  though  something 
dryer :  suggesting  that  the  dead  and  buried  Dedlocks  walk  there, 
in  the  long  nights,  and  leave  the  flavour  of  their  graves  behind 

But  the  house  in  town,  which  is  rarely  in  the  same  mind  as 
Chesney  Wold  at  the  same  time;  seldom  rejoicing  when  it  rejoices, 
or  mourning  when  it  mourns,  excepting  when  a  Dedlock  dies ;  the 
house  in  town  shines  out  awakened.  As  warm  and  bright  as  so 
much  state  may  he,  as  delicately  redolent  of  pleasant  scents  that 
bear  no  trace  of  winter  as  hothouse  flowers  can  make  it ;  soft  and 
hushed,  so  that  the  ticking  of  the  clocks  and  the  crisp  burning  of 
the  fires  alone  disturb  the  stillness  in  the  rooms ;  it  seems  to  wrap 
those  chilled  bones  of  Sir  Leicester's  in  rainbow-colourefl  wool. 
And  Sir  Leicester  is  glad  to  repose  in  dignified  contentment  before 
the  great  fire  in  the  library,  condescendingly  perusing  the  backs 
of  his  books,  or  honouring  the  fine  arts  witli  a  glance  of  approba- 
tion.    For  he  has  his  pictures,  ancient  and  modern.     Some,  of  the 
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Fancy  Ball  Scliooi  in  which  Art  occitsiwiaJly  condesccnils  to  become 
a  master,  which  would  be  best  catalogued  like  the  miseellaneoiis 
articles  in  a  sala  As,  "  Three  high-backed  chairs,  a  table  and  cover, 
long-necked  bottle  (containing  wine),  one  flask,  one  Spanish  female's 
costume,  three-quarter  face  portrmt  of  Miss  Jogg  the  model,  and  a 
suit  of  armour  containing  Don  Quixote."  Or,  "One  stone  terrace 
(cracked),  one  gondola  in  distance,  one  Venetian  senator's  dress 
complete,  richly  embroidered  white  satin  costume  with  profile 
portrait  of  Miss  Jogg  the  model,  one  scimetar  superbly  mounted 
in  gold  with  jewelled  handle,  elaborate  Moorish  dress  (very  rare), 
and  Othelio." 

Mr,  Tulkinghom  comes  and  goes  pretty  often ;  there  being  estate 
business  to  do,  leases  to  be  renewed,  and  so  on.  He  sees  my  Lady 
pretty  often,  too ;  and  he  and  she  are  as  composed,  and  as  indifferent, 
and  take  as  little  heed  of  one  another,  as  ever.  Yet  it  may  be  that 
my  Lady  fears  this  Mr.  Tulldng^iom,  and  that  he  knows  it.  It 
may  be  that  he  pursues  her  doggedly  and  steadUy,  with  no  touch 
of  compunction,  remorse,  or  pity.  It  may  be  that  her  beauty,  and 
all  the  state  and  brilliancy  surrounding  her,  only  give  him  the 
greater  zest  for  what  he  is  set  upon,  and  make  him  the  more  in- 
flexible in  it.  Whether  he  be  cold  and  cruel,  whether  immovable 
in  what  he  has  made  his  duty,  whether  absorbed  in  love  of  power, 
whether  determined  to  have  nothing  hidden  from  him  in  ground 
where  he  has  burrowed  among  secrets  all  his  life,  whether  he  in 
his  heart  despises  the  splendour  of  which  he  is  a  distant  beam, 
whether  he  is  always  treasuring  up  slights  and  offences  in  the 
affability  of  his  gorgeous  clients  —  whether  he  be  any  of  this,  or 
all  of  this,  it  may  be  that  my  Lady  had  better  have  five  thousand 
pairs  of  fashionable  eyes  upon  her,  in  distrustful  vigilance,  than  the 
two  eyes  of  this  rusty  lawyer,  with  his  wisp  of  neckcloth  and  his 
dull  Mack  breeches  tied  with  ribbons  at  the  knees. 

Sir  Leicester  sits  in  my  Lady's  room- — that  room  in  which  Mr, 
Tulkinghom  read  the  affidavit  in  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce  —  par- 
ticularly complacent.  My  Lady  —  as  on  that  day — sits  before 
the  five  with  her  screen  in  her  hand.  Sir  Leicester  is  particularly 
complacent,  because  he  has  found  in  his  newspaper  some  congenial 
remarks  bearing  directly  on  the  floodgates  and  the  framework  of 
society.  They  apply  so  happily  to  the  late  case,  that  Sir  Leicester 
has  come  fii>m  the  library  to  my  Lady's  room  expressly  to  read  them 
^oud.  "The  man  who  wrote  this  article,"  he  observes  by  way  of 
preface,  nodding  at  the  fire  as  if  he  were  nodding  down  at  the 
man  from  a  Mount,  "has  a  well-balanced  mind." 

The  man's  mind  is  not  so  well  balanced  but  that  he  bores  my 
Lady,  who,  after  a  languid  effort  to  listen,  or  rather  a  languid 
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resignation  of  herself  to  a  ehow  of  listt'uing,  becomes  (liKtraiiglit, 
and  falls  into  a  contemplation  of  the  fire  as  if  it  were  her  fire  at 
Chesney  Wold,  and  she  had  never  left  it.  Sir  Leicester,  quite 
unconscious,  reads  on  through  his  double  eye-glaaa,  occasionally 
stopping  to  remove  his  glass  and  express  approval,  as  "  Very  true 
indeed,"  "Very  properly  put,"  "I  have  frequently  jnade  the  same 
remark  myself; "  invariahly  losing  his  place  after  each  observation, 
and  going  up  and  down  the  column  to  find  it  again. 

Sir  Leicester  is  reading,  with  infinite  gravity  ami  state,  when 
the  door  opens,  and  tlie  Mercury  in  powder  makes  this  strange 


"The  young  man,  my  Lady,  of  the  name  of  Guppy." 

Sir  Leicester  pauses,  stares,  repeats  in  a  kilhng  voice : 

"  The  young  man  of  the  name  of  Guppy  i " 

Looking  round,  he  beholds  the  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Guppy,  much  discomfited,  and  not  presenting  a  very  impressive 
letter  of  introduction  in  his  manner  and  appearance. 

"Pray,"  says  Sir  Leicester  to  Mercury,  "what  do  you  mean  by 
announcing  with  this  abruptness  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Guppy?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Leicester,  but  my  Lady  said  she  would 
see  the  young  man  whenever  he  called.  I  was  not  aware  that  you 
were  here.  Sir  Leicester." 

With  this  apology,  Mercuiy  directs  a  scomfiil  and  indignant 
look  at  the  young  man  of  the  name  of  Guppy,  which  plainly 
says,  "What  do  you  come  calling  here  for,  and  getting  me  into'a 
row?" 

"  It's  quite  right.  I  gave  him  those  directions,"  says  my  Lady, 
"Let  the  young  man  wait." 

"  By  no  means,  my  Lady.  Since  he  has  your  orders  to  come,  I 
will  not  interrupt  you,"  Sir  Leicester  in  his  gallantry  retires, 
rather  declining  to  accept  a  bow  from  the  young  man  as  he  goes  out, 
and  majestically  supposing  him  to  be  some  shoemaker  of  intrusive 
appearance. 

Lady  Dedlock  looks  imperiously  at  her  visitor,  when  the  ser- 
vant has  left  the  room ;  casting  her  eyes  over  him  from  head  to 
foot.  She  suffers  him  to  stand  by  the  door,  and  asks  him  what  he 
wants! 

"  That  your  ladyship  would  have  the  kindness  to  oblige  me  with 
a  little  conversation,"  returns  Mr.  Guppy,  embarrassed. 

"You  are,  of  course,  the  person  who  has  written  me  so  many 
letters)" 

"Several,  your  ladyship.  Several,  before  your  ladyship  con- 
descended to  favour  me  with  an  answer." 
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"And  could  you  not  take  the  same  means  of  rendering  a  con- 
versation unnecessary  1     Can  you  not  still  1 " 

Mr.  Guppy  screws  his  mouth  into  a  silent  "  No  !  "  and  shakes 
his  head. 

"Yon  have  been  strangely  importunate.  If  it  should  appear, 
after  all,  that  what  you  have  to  say  does  not  concern  me  —  and  I 
dou't  know  how  it  can,  and  don't  expect  that  it  will  —  you  will 
aJiow  me  to  cut  you  short  with  but  little  ceremony.  Say  what 
you  have  to  say,  if  you  please." 

My  Lady,  with  a  careless  toss  of  her  screen,  turns  herself  towards 
the  fire  again,  sitting  almost  with  her  back  to  the  young  man  of 
the  name  of  Guppy. 

"With  your  ladyship's  permission,  then,"  says  the  young  man, 
"  I  will  now  enter  on  my  business.  Hem  !  I  am,  as  I  told  your 
ladyship  in  my  first  letter,  in  the  law.  Being  in  the  law,  I  have 
learnt  the  habit  of  not  committing  myself  in  writing,  and  therefore 
I  did  not  mention  to  your  ladyship  the  name  of  the  firm  with  which 
I  am  connected,  and  in  which  my  standing  —  and  I  may  add  in- 
come —  is  tolerably  good,  I  may  now  state  to  your  ladyship,  in 
confidence,  that  the  name  of  that  lirm  is  Kenge  and  Carboy,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn;  which  may  not  be  altogether  unknown  to  your 
ladyship  in  connection  with  the  case  in  Chancery  of  Jamdyce  and 
Jamdyce." 

My  Lady's  figure  begins  to  be  expressive  of  some  attention. 
She  has  ceased  to  toss  the  screen,  and  holds  it  as  if  she  were 
listening. 

"Now,  I  may  say  to  your  ladyship  at  once,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  a 
little  emboldened,  "it  is  no  matter  arising  out  of  Jamdyce  and 
Jarndyce  that  made  me  so  desirous  to  speak  to  your  ladyship, 
which  conduct  I  have  no  doubt  did  appear,  and  does  appear, 
obtrusive  —  in  faet,  almost  blackguardly."  After  waiting  for  a 
moment  to  receive  some  assurance  to  the  contrary,  and  not  receiv- 
ing any,  Mr.  Guppy  proceeds.  "  If  it  had  been  Jamdyce  and 
Jamdyce,  I  should  have  gone  at  once  to  yonr  ladyship's  solicitor, 
Mr.  Tulkinghom  of  the  Fields.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Tulkinghom  —  at  least  we  move  when  we 
meet  one  another  —  and  if  it  had  been  any  business  of  that  sort,  I 
should  have  gone  to  him." 

My  Lady  turns  a  little  round,  and  says  "  You  had  better  sit 

"Thank  your  ladyship."  Mr.  Guppy  does  so.  "Now,  your 
ladyship ; "  Mr.  Guppy  refers  to  a  little  slip  of  paper  on  which  he 
has  made  small  notes  of  his  line  of  argument,  and  which  seems  to 
involve  him  in  the  densest  obscurity  whenever  he  looks  at  it ;  "I 
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— 0  yes  !  —  I  place  mysi'lf  L'litiroly  in  your  ladyship's  hands.  If 
your  ladyship  was  to  make  any  complMnt  to  Kenge  and  Carboy, 
or  to  Mr.  TiUkinghorn,  of  the  present  visit,  I  should  be  placed  in  a 
very  disagreeable  situation.  That,  I  openly  admit.  Consequently, 
I  rely  upon  your  ladyship's  honour." 

My  LaAy,  with  a  disthinful  gesture  of  the  hand  that  holds  the 
screen,  assures  him  of  his  being  worth  no  complaint  irom  her. 

"  Thank  your  ladyship,"  says  Mr.  Quppy,  "  quite  satisfactory. 
Now —  I  ^dash  it !  —  The  fact  is,  that  I  put  down  a  head  or  two 
here  of  the  onler  of  the  points  I  thought  of  toucliing  upon,  and 
they're  written  short,  and  I  can't  quite  make  out  what  they  mean. 
If  your  latlyship  will  excuse  me  taking  it  to  the  window  half  a 
moment,  I " 

Mr.  Guppy  going  to  the  window  tumbles  into  a  pair  of  love- 
birds, to  whom  he  says  in  his  confusion,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am 
sure."  This  does  not  tend  to  the  greater  legibility  of  his  notes. 
He  murmurs,  growing  warm  and  red,  and  holding  the  slip  of  paper 
now  close  to  his  eyes,  now  a  long  way  off,  "  C.  S.  What's  C.  S.  for  ? 
0 !  '  E.  S. ! '  0,  I  know !  Yea,  to  be  sure ! "  And  comes  back 
enlightened. 

"  1  am  not  aware,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  standing  midway  between 
my  Lady  and  his  chair,  "whether  your  ladyship  ever  happened 
to  hear  o^  or  to  see,  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Miss  Esther 
Summerson." 

My  Lady's  eyes  look  at  him  fuU.  "  I  saw  a  young  lady  of  that 
name  not  long  ago.     This  past  autumn." 

"  Now,  did  it  strike  your  ladyship  that  she  was  like  anybody  1 " 
asks  Mr.  Guppy,  crossing  hia  arms,  holding  his  head  on  one  side, 
and  scratching  the  comer  of  his  mouth  with  his  memoranda. 

My  Lady  removes  her  eyes  from  him  no  more. 

"No." 

"  Not  like  your  ladyship's  family  ? " 

"No." 

"I  think  your  ladyship,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "can  hardly  remem- 
ber Miss  Summerson's  face  1 " 

"1  remember  the  young  lady  very  well.  What  has  t])is  to  do 
with  me  1 " 

"  Your  ladyship,  I  do  assure  you,  that  having  Miss  Summerson's 
image  imprinted  on  my  'art  —  which  I  mention  in  confidence  —  I 
found,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  going  over  your  ladyship's  man- 
sion of  Chesney  Wold,  while  on  a  short  out  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
colnshire with  a  friend,  such  a  resemblance  between  Miss  Esther 
Summerson  and  your  ladyship's  own  portrait,  that  it  completely 
knocked  me  over;  so  much  so,  that  I  didn't  at  the  moment  even 
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know  what  it  mas  that  knocked  me  ovci'.  And  now  I  have  the 
honour  of  beholding  your  ladyship  near,  (I  have  often,  since  tliat, 
taken  the  liberty  of  looking  at  your  ladyship  in  your  carriage  in 
the  park,  when  I  dare  say  you  was  not  aware  of  me,  but  I  never 
saw  your  ladyship  so  near,)  it's  really  more  surprising  than  I 
thought  it." 

Young  man  of  the  name  of  Guppy !  There  have  been  times, 
when  ladies  lived  in  strongholds,  and  had  unscnipulous  attendants 
within  call,  when  that  poor  life  of  yours  would  not  have  been 
worth  a  minute's  purchase,  with  those  beautiful  eyes  looking  at  you 
as  they  look  at  this  moment. 

My  Lady,  slowly  using  her  little  hand-screen  as  a  iiin,  asks  him 
^igain,  what  he  supposes  that  his  taste  for  likenesses  has  to  do 
with  her? 

"Your  ladyship,"  replies  Mr.  Guppy,  again  referring  to  his 
paper,  "I  am  coming  to  that.  Dash  these  notes!  0!  'Mrs. 
Chadband.'  Yes."  Mr.  Guppy  draws  his  chair  a  little  forward, 
and  seats  himself  agaia.  My  Lady  reclines  in  her  chair  com- 
posedly, though  with  a  trifle  less  of  graceful  ease  than  usual,  per- 
haps; and  never  falters  in  her  steady  gaze.  "A —  stop  a  minute, 
though  ! "  Mr.  Guppy  refere  again.  "  E.  S.  twice  ?  0  yes !  yes, 
I  see  my  way  now,  right  on." 

Eolling  up  the  slip  of  paper  as  an  instrument  to  point  his  speech 
with,  Mr.  Guppy  proceeds. 

"  Your  ladyship,  there  is  a  mystery  about  Miss  Esther  Summer- 
son's  birth  and  brining  op.  I  am  informed  of  Uiat  fact,  because 
—  which  I  mention  in  confidence  —  I  know  it  in  the  way  of  my 
profession  at  Kenge  and  Carboy's.  Now,  as  I  }iave  already  men- 
tioned to  your  ladyship,  Mies  Summeraon's  image  is  imprinted  on 
my  'art.  If  I  could  dear  this  mysteiy  for  her,  or  prove  her  to  be 
well  related,  or  find  that  having  the  honour  to  be  a  remote  branch 
of  your  ladyship's  family  she  had  a  right  to  be  made  a  party  in 
Jarndyce  and  Jamdyee,  why,  I  might  make  a  sort  of  a  claim  upon 
Miss  Summerson  to  look  with  an  eye  of  more  decided  favour  on 
my  proposals  than  she  has  exactly  done  as  yet.  In  fact,  as  yet  she 
hasn't  favoured  them  at  all" 

A  kind  of  angry  smile  just  dawns  upon  my  Lady's  fece. 

"  Now,  it's  a  very  singular  circumstance,  your  ladyship,"  says 
Mr.  Guppy,  "though  one  of  those  circumstances  that  do  fell  in 
the  way  of  us  professional  men  —  which  I  may  call  myself,  for 
though  not  admitted  yet  I  have  had  a  present  of  my  articles  made 
to  me  by  Kenge  and  Carboy,  on  my  mother's  advancing  fiwm  the 
principal  of  her  little  income  the  money  for  the  stamp,  which  comes 
heavy — that  I  have  encount«red  the  person,  who  lived  as  servant 
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Miss  Barba  y  t 

"Idontki   w      I  think  'i 

"Was  Miss  B   bary    t    11      n     tel      tl    >        1  b  1  i- 
Jamily  1 " 
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"  Not  c  imected  say  M  I.  ppj  0  N  t  t  j  I  ly 
ship's  knowled^  ,  pe  haps?     M        B  t      „ht  be?     \  Aft 

each  of  these  interrogatories,  she  has  inclined  her  head.  "  Very 
good !  Now,  this  Miaa  Barbary  was  extremely  close  —  seems  to 
have  been  extraordinarily  close  for  a  female,  females  being  generally 
(in  common  life  at  least)  rather  given  to  conversation  —  and  my 
witness  never  had  an  idea  whether  she  possessed  a  single  relative. 
On  one  occasion,  and  only  one,  she  seems  to  have  been  confidential 
to  my  witness,  on  a  single  point;  and  slie  then  told  her  that  the 
little  girl's  real  name  was  not  Esther  Summerson,  but  Estlier 
Hawdon." 

"My  God!" 

Mr.  Guppy  stares.  Lady  Dedlock  aits  before  him,  looking  him 
through,  with  the  same  dark  shade  upon  her  face,  in  the  same  atti- 
tude even  to  the  holding  of  the  screen,  with  her  lips  a  httle  apart, 
her  brow  a  little  contracted,  but,  for  the  moment,  dead.  He  sees 
her  consciousness  return,  sees  a  tremor  pass  across  her  frame  like 
11  ripple  over  water,  sees  her  lips  shake,  sees  her  compose  them  by 
fi  great  effort,  sees  her  force  herself  back  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
presence,  and  of  what  he  has  said.  All  this,  so  quickly,  that  her 
esclamation  and  her  dead  condition  seem  to  have  passed  away  like 
the  features  of  those  long-preserved  dead  bodies  sometimes  opened 
up  in  tombs,  which,  struck  by  the  air  like  lightning,  vanish  in  a 
breath. 

"Your  ladyship  is  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Hawdon?" 

"  I  have  heaid  it  before," 

"  Name  of  any  collateral,  or  remote,  branch  of  your  ladyship's 
family  1 " 

"  No." 

"  Now,  your  ladyship,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "  I  come  to  the  last 
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point  of  the  case,  so  far  as  I  have  got  it  up.  It's  going  i>n,  and  I 
shall  gather  it  up  closer  and  closer  as  it  goes  oii.  Youi  ladyship 
must  know  —  if  your  ladyship  don't  happen,  Tiy  any  chance,  to 
know  already  —  that  there  was  found  dead  at  the  house  of  a  per- 
son named  Krook,  near  Chancery  Lane,  some  time  ago,  a  law- 
writer  in  great  distress.  Upon  which  law-writer,  there  was  an 
inquest;  and  which  law-writer  was  an  anonymous  character,  his 
name  being  unknown.  But,  your  ladyship,  I  have  discovered,  very 
lately,  that  that  law-writer's  name  was  Hawdon." 

"  And  what  is  that  to  me  I " 

"Aye,  your  ladyship,  that's  the  question  !  Now,  your  ladyshiji, 
a  queer  thing  happened  after  that  man's  death.  A  lady  started 
up ;  a  disguised  lady,  yoin  ladyship,  who  went  to  look  at  the 
ecene  of  action,  and  went  to  look  at  his  grave.  She  hired  a  cross- 
ing-sweeping hoy  to  show  it  her.  If  your  ladyship  woidd  wish  to 
have  the  boy  produced  in  corroboration  of  this  statement,  I  can 
lay  my  hand  upon  him  at  any  time." 

The  wretched  boy  is  nothing  to  my  Lady,  and  she  does  wo(  wish 
to  have  him  produced. 

"  Oh,  I  assure  your  ladyship  it's  a  very  queer  start  indeed," 
says  Mr.  Cfuppy.  "If  you  was  to  hear  him  tell  about  the  rings 
that  sparkled  on  her  fingers  when  she  took  her  glove  off,  you'd 
think  it  quite  romantic." 

There  are  diamonds  glittering  on  the  hand  that  holds  thr 
screen.  My  Lady  trifles  with  the  screen,  and  makes  them  glitter 
more ;  again  with  that  expression  which  in  other  times  might  have 
been  so  dangerous  to  the  young  man  of  the  name  of  Gruppy. 

"  It  was  supposed,  your  ladyship,  that  he  left  no  rag  or  scrap 
behind  bim  by  which  he  could  possibly  be  identified.  But  he  did. 
He  left  a  bundle  of  old  letters." 

The  screen  still  goes,  as  before.  All  this  time,  her  eyes  never 
once  release  him. 

"  They  were  taken  and  secreted.  And  to-morrow  night,  your 
ladyship,  they  wiE  come  into  my  possession." 

"  Stall  I  ask  you,  what  is  this  to  me  1 " 

"Your  ladyship,  I  conclude  with  that."  Mr.  Guppy  rises. 
"  If  you  think  there's  enough,  in  this  chain  of  circumstances  put 
together  ■ —  in  the  undoubted  strong  likeness  of  this  young  lady  to 
your  ladyship,  which  is  a  positive  fact  for  a  jury  —  in  her  having 
been  brought  up  by  Miss  Barbary  —  in  Miss  Barbary  stating  Miss 
Summerson's  real  name  to  be  Hawdon  —  in  your  ladyship's  know- 
ing both  those  names  very  well — and  in  Hawdon's  dying  as  he 
dill  —  to  give  your  ladyship  a  faonily  interest  in  going  fdrther  into 
the  case,  I  will  bring  those  papers  here.     I  don't  know  what  they 
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are,  except  that  tliey  are  old  letters ;  I  have  never  had  them  in 
my  poaaessiou  yet.  I  will  bring  those  papers  here,  as  soon  as  I 
get  them;  and  go  over  them  for  the  first  time  with  your  ladyship, 
I  liave  told  your  ladyship  my  object.  I  have  told  your  ladyship 
that  I  should  be  placed  in  a  very  disagreeable  situation,  if  ajiy 
complaint  was  made ;  and  all  is  in  strict  confidence." 

Is  this  the  ftill  purpose  of  the  young  man  of  the  name  of  Guppy, 
or  has  he  any  other  J  Do  his  words  disclose  the  length,  breadth, 
depth,  of  his  object  and  suspicion  in  coming  here ;  or,  if  not,  what 
do  they  hide  ?  He  is  a  match  for  my  Lady  there.  She  may  look 
at  him,  but  he  can  look  at  the  table,  and  keep  that  witness-box 
fiice  of  his  from  telling  anything. 

"You  may  bring  the  letters,"  says  my  Lady,  "if you  choose." 

"Your  ladyship  is  not  very  encouraging,  upon  my  word  and 
honour,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  a  little  injured. 

"You  may  bring  the  letters,"  she  repeats,  in  the  same  tone, 
"  if  you please." 

"  It  shall  be  done.     I  wish  your  ladyship  good  day." 

On  a  table  near  her  is  a  rich  bauble  of  a  casket,  barred  and 
clasped  like  an  old  strong  chest.  She,  looking  at  him  stUl,  takes 
it  to  her  and  unlocks  it. 

"  Oh  !  I  assure  your  ladyship  I  am  not  actuated  by  any  mo- 
tives of  that  sort,"  says  Mr.  Uuppy  ;  "  and  I  couldn't  accept  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  I  wish  your  ladyship  good  day,  and  am  much 
obliged  to  you  all  the  same." 

So  the  young  man  makes  his  bow,  and  goes  down-stairs ;  where 
the  supercilious  Mercury  does  not  consider  himself  called  upon  to 
leave  his  Olympus  by  the  hall-fire,  to  let  the  young  man  out. 

As  Sir  Leicester  basks  in  his  library,  and  dozes  over  his  news- 
paper, is  there  no  influence  in  the  house  to  startle  him ;  not  to  say, 
to  make  the  very  trees  at  Cheaney  Wold  fling  up  their  knotted 
arms,  the  very  portraits  frown,  the  very  armour  stir  ? 

No.  Words,  sobs,  and  cries,  are  but  air ;  and  air  is  so  shut  in 
and  shut  out  throughout  the  house  in  town,  that  sounds  need  be 
uttered  trumpeWongued  indeed  by  my  Lady  in  her  chamber,  to 
carry  any  feint  vibration  to  Sir  Leicester's  ears  ;  and  yet  this  cry 
is  in  the  hoiise,  going  upward  from  a  wild  figure  on  its  knees. 

"  0  my  child,  my  child  !  Not  dead  in  the  first  hours  of  her  life, 
as  my  cruel  sister  told  me ;  but  sternly  nurtured  by  her,  after  she 
had  renounced  me  and  my  name  !     0  my  child,  0  my  child  ! " 
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CHAPTEK   XXX. 
esthek's  baerative. 

RiCHAED  had  been  gone  away  some  time,  when  a  visitor  came 
to  pasa  a  few  days  with  us.  It  was  an  elderly  lady  It  was  Mrs. 
Woodeourt,  who,  having  come  from  Wales  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Bay- 
ham  Badger,  and  liaving  written  to  my  Guardian,  "by  her  son 
Allan's  desire,"  to  report  that  she  had  heard  from  him  and  that  he 
was  well,  "and  sent  his  kind  remembrances  to  all  of  us,"  had  been 
inTited  by  my  Guardian  to  make  a  visit  to  Bleak  House.  She 
stayed  with  ua  nearly  three  weeks.  She  took  vety  kindly  to  me, 
and  was  extremely  confidential ;  so  much  so  that  sometimes  she 
almost  niaile  me  uncomfortable.  I  had  no  right,  I  knew  very 
well,  to  bo  uncomfortable  because  she  confided  in  me,  and  I 
felt  it  was  unreasonable;  still,  with  all  I  could  do,  I  cmdd  not 
quite  help  it. 

She  wi«  such  a  sharp  little  lady,  and  used  to  sit  with  her  hands 
folded  in  each  other,  looking  so  very  watchful  while  she  talked  to 
me,  that  perliaps  I  found  that  rather  irksome.  Or  perhaps  it 
was  her  being  so  upright  and  tnm ,  though  I  don't  think  it  wa.s 
that,  because  I  thought  that  quamtly  pleasant.  Nor  can  it  have 
been  the  general  expreM-iiou  of  lier  f^ce,  which  was  very  sparkling 
and  pretty  for  an  old  hiiy  I  don't  know  what  it  was.  Or  at 
least  if  I  do,  now,  I  thought  I  did  not  then.  Or  at  least  —  hut  it 
don't  matter. 

Of  a  night  when  I  was  gomg  upstairs  to  be<I,  she  would  invite 
me  into  her  room,  where  she  sat  before  the  fire  in  a  great  chair ; 
and,  dear  me,  she  would  tell  me  about  Morgan  ap  Kerrig  until  I 
was  quite  low-spirited  !  Sometimes  she  recited  a  few  verses  from 
Crumlinwalliuwer  and  the  Mewlinwillinwodd  (if  those  are  the  right 
names,  which  I  dare  say  they  are  not),  and  would  become  quite 
fiery  with  the  sentiments  they  expressed.  Though  I  never  knew 
what  they  were  (being  in  Welsh),  further  than  that  they  were 
highly  eulogistic  of  the  lineage  of  Moi^an  ap  Kerrig. 

"So,  Miss  Summerson,"  she  would  say  to  me  witli  stately 
triumph,  "this,  you  see,  is  the  fortune  inherited  by  my  son. 
Wherever  my  son  goes,  he  can  claim  kindred  with  Ap  Kerrig.  He 
may  not  have  money,  but  he  alwa)^  has  what  is  much  better  — 
iamily,  my  dear." 

I  had  my  doubts  of  their  caring  so  very  much  for  Morgan  ap 
Kerrig,  in  Intlia  and  Ohina  but  of  course  I  never  expressed  them. 
I  used  to  say  it  was  a  great  thing  to  be  so  highly  connected. 

"  It  is,  my  dear,  a  great  thing     Mre.  Woodeourt  would  reply. 
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"  It  hns  its  disadvantages ;  my  sou's  clioice  of  a  wife,  for  instance, 
is  limited  by  it ;  but  tlie  matrimonial  choice  of  the  Eoyal  family  is 
limited,  in  much  the  same  manner." 

Then  she  would  pat  me  on  the  arm  and  smooth  iny  dress,  as 
much  as  to  assure  me  that  she  had  a  good  opinion  of  me,  the  dis- 
tance between  us  notwithstanding. 

"Poor  Mr.  Woodcourt,  my  dear,"  she  would  say,  and  always 
with  some  emotion,  for  with  her  lofty  pedigree  she  had  a  very 
affectionate  heart,  "was  descended  irom  a  great  Highland  family, 
the  Mac  Ooorts  of  Mac  Coort.  He  serve<l  his  king  and  country  as 
an  officer  in  the  Eoyal  Highlanders,  and  he  died  on  the  field.  My 
son  is  one  of  the  last  representatives  of  two  old  femihee.  With 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  he  will  set  them  up  again,  and  unite  them 
with  another  old  family." 

It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  try  to  change  the  subject,  as  I  used  to 
try  —  only  for  the  sake  of  novelty  —  or  perhaps  because  —  but  I 
need  not  be  so  particular.  Mrs.  Woodcourt  never  would  let  me 
change  it. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  one  night,  "  you  have  so  much  sense,  and 
you  look  at  the  world  in  a  qiuet  manner  so  superior  to  your  time 
of  life,  that  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  talk  to  yon  about  these  fomily 
matters  of  mine.  You  don't  know  much  of  my  son,  my  dear ;  hut 
you  know  enough  of  him,  I  dare  say,  to  recollect  him  1 " 

"Yes,  ma'am.     I  recollect  him." 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  Now,  my  dear,  I  think  you  are  a  judge  of 
character,  and  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  him  1 " 

"0,  Mrs.  Woodcourt ! "  said  I,  "that  is  so  difficult." 

"  Why  is  it  so  difficult,  ray  dear ! "  she  returned.  "  I  don't  see 
it  myself." 

"  To  give  an  opinion " 

"On  so  slight  an  acquaintance,  my  dear.     That's  true," 

I  didn't  mean  that ;  because  Mr.  Woodcourt  had  been  at  our 
house  a  good  deal  altogether,  and  had  become  quite  intimate  with 
my  Guardian,  I  said  so,  and  abided  that  he  seemed  to  be  very 
clever  in  his  profession  —  we  thought  —  and  that  his  kindness  and 
gentleness  to  Miss  Flite  were  above  all  praise. 

"You  do  him  justice!"  said  Mrs.  Woodcourt,  pressing  my 
hand.  "  You  define  him  exactly.  Allan  is  a  dear  feUow,  and  in 
his  profession  faultless.  I  say  it,  though  I  am  his  mother.  Still, 
I  must  confess  he  is  not  without  faults,  love." 

"  None  of  us  are,"  said  I. 

"Ah!  But  his  really  are  faults  that  he  might  correct,  and 
ought  to  correct,"  retimied  the  sharp  old  lady,  sharply  shaking  her 
bead.     "I  am  so  much  attached  to  you,  that  I  may  confide  in 
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"  You  Me  nglit  again,  my  dear,"  the  old  buly  rctortal ;  "  but  I 
doa't  refer  to  his  profession,  look  you." 

"  0 ! "  said  I. 

"No,"  bmJ  she.  "I  refer,  my  dear,  to  his  social  conduct.  He 
is  always  paying  trivial  attentions  to  young  ladies,  and  always  has 
been,  ever  since  he  was  eighteen.  Now,  iny  dear,  he  has  never 
really  cared  for  any  one  of  them,  and  has  never  meant  in  doing  this 
to  do  any  harm,  or  to  express  anything  bwt  politeness  and  good 
nature.     Still,  it's  not  right,  you  know ;  is  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  I,  as  she  seemed  to  wait  for  me. 

"And  it  might  lead  to  mistaken  notions,  you  see,  my  dear." 

I  supposed  it  might. 

"  Therefore  I  have  told  hira,  many  times,  that  he  really  should 
be  more  careful,  both  in  justice  to  himself  and  in  justice  to  others. 
And  he  has  always  said,  '  Mother,  I  will  be ;  but  you  know  me 
better  than  anybody  else  does,  and  you  know  I  mean  no  harm  — 
in  short,  mean  nothing.'  All  of  which  is  very  true,  my  dear,  but 
is  no  justification.  However,  as  be  is  uow  gone  so  far  away,  and 
for  an  indefinite  time,  and  as  be  will  have  good  opportunities  and 
mtrodiietions,  we  may  consider  this  past  and  gone.  And  you,  my 
dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  who  was  now  all  nods  and  smiles; 
"  regarding  your  dear  self,  my  love  1 " 

"Me,  Mrs.  Woodeourt?" 

"  Not  to  be  always  selfish,  talking  of  my  son,  who  has  gone  to 
seek  bis  fortune,  and  to  find  a  wife  —  when  do  you  mean  to  seelc 
t/our  fortwie  and  to  find  a  husband.  Miss  Summerson?  Hey,  look 
you  !     Now  you  blush  ! " 

I  don't  think  I  did  blush  —  at  all  events,  it  was  not  important 
if  I  did  —  and  I  said,  my  present  fortune  perfectly  contented  me, 
and  I  had  no  wish  to  change  it. 

"  Shall  I  teU  you  what  I  always  think  of  you,  and  the  fortune 
yet  to  come  for  you,  my  love  ? "  said  Mrs.  Woodeourt. 

"  If  you  bebeve  you  are  a  good  prophet,"  said  I. 

"  Why,  then,  it  is  that  you  wUl  marry  some  one,  very  rich  and 
very  worthy,  much  older  —  flve-and-twenty  years,  perhaps  —  than 
yourself.  And  you  will  be  an  excellent  wife,  and  much  beloved,  and 
very  happy." 

"  That  Ls  a  good  fortune,"  said  I.     "  But  why  b  it  to  be  mine  1 " 

"  My  dear,"  she  returned,  "  there's  suitability  in  it  —  you  a 
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busy,  and  so  neat,  and  so  peculiarly  situated  altogether,  that  there's 
suitability  in  it,  and  it  will  come  to  pass.  And  nobody,  my  love, 
will  congratulate  you  more  sincerely  on  such  a  marriage  than  I 
shall." 

It  was  curious  that  this  should  make  me  uncomfortable,  but  I 
think  it  did.  I  know  it  did.  It  made  nie  for  some  part  of  that 
night  quite  uncomfortable.  I  was  so  ashamed  of  uiy  folly,  that  I 
did  not  like  to  confess  it  even  to  Ada ;  and  that  made  mo  more  un- 
comfortable still.  I  would  have  given  anything  not  to  have  been 
so  much  in  the  bright  old  lady's  confidence,  if  I  eould  have  possibly 
declined  it.  It  gave  me  the  most  inconsistent  opinions  of  hei'. 
At  one  time  I  thought  she  was  a  story-teller,  and  at  another  time 
that  she  was  the  pink  of  truth.  Now,  I  suspected  that  she  was 
very  cunning ;  next  moment,  I  believed  her  honest  Welsh  heart  to 
be  perfectly  innocent  and  simple.  And,  after  all,  what  did  it 
matter  to  me,  and  why  did  it  matter  to  me !  Why  could  not  I, 
going  up  to  bed  with  my  basket  of  keys,  stop  to  sit  down  by  her 
fire,  and  accommodate  myself  for  a  httle  while  to  her,  at  least  as 
well  as  to  anybody  else ;  and  not  trouble  myself  about  the  harm- 
less things  she  sjid  to  me !  Impelled  towards  lier,  as  I  certainly 
was,  for  I  was  very  anxious  that  she  should  like  me,  and  was  very 
glad  indeed  that  she  did,  why  should  I  harp  afterwards,  with 
actud  distress  and  pain,  on  every  word  she  said,  and  weigh  it  over 
and  over  again  in  twenty  scales  1  Why  was  it  so  worrying  to  me 
to  have  her  in  our  bouse,  and  confidential  to  me  every  nigjit,  when 
I  yet  felt  that  it  was  better  and  safer,  somehow,  that  she  should 
be  there  than  anywhere  else  ?  These  were  pei-plexities  and  contra- 
dictions that  I  could  not  account  for.  At  least,  if  I  could  —  but 
I  shall  come  to  all  that  by-and-bye,  and  it  is  mere  idleness  to  go  on 
about  it  now. 

So,  when  Mrs.  Woodcourt  went  away,  I  was  sorry  to  lose  her, 
but  was  relieved  too.  And  then  Caddy  Jellyby  came  down  ;  and 
Caddy  brought  such  a  packet  of  domestic  news,  that-  it  gave  us 
abundant  occupation. 

First,  Caddy  declared  (and  woidd  at  first  declare  nothing  else) 
that  I  was  the  best  adviser  that  ever  was  known.  This,  my  pet 
said,  was  no  news  at  all ;  and  this,  /  said,  of  course,  was  nonsense. 
Then  Caddy  told  us  that  she  was  gomg  to  be  married  in  a  month  ; 
and  that  if  Ada  and  I  would  be  her  bridesmaids,  she  was  the  hap- 
piest girl  in  the  world.  To  be  sure,  this  was  news  indeed ;  and  I 
thought  we  never  should  have  done  talking  about  it,  we  had  so 
much  to  say  to  Caddy,  and  Caddy  had  so  much  to  say  to  us. 

It  seemed  that  Caddy's  unfortunate  papa  had  got  over  his  bank- 
ruptcy—  "gone  through  the  Gazette,"  ivas  the  expression  Ca<ldy 
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iised,  as  if  it  weve  a  tiinucl,  —  witli  the  general  clemency  and  com- 
miseration of  hm  creditors ;  and  had  got  rid  of  his  afiaiis  in  some 
blessed  manlier,  without  succeeding  in  underBtanding  them;  and 
had  ^ven  up  everything  he  possessed  (wliich  was  not  worth  much, 
I  should  think,  to  judge  irom  the  state  of  the  furniture),  and  had 
satisfied  every  one  concerned  that  he  could  do  no  more,  poor  man. 
So,  he  bad  been  honourably  dismissed  to  "the  office,"  to  begin 
the  world  agMn.  What  he  did  at  the  office,  I  never  knew :  Caddy 
said  he  was  a  "  Custom-House  and  General  Agent,"  and  the  only 
thing  I  ever  understood  about  that  business  was,  that  when  he 
wanted  money  more  than  usual  he  went  to  the  Docks  to  look  for 
it,  and  hardly  ever  found  it. 

As  soon  as  her  papa  had  tranquillised  his  mind  by  becoming  this 
shorn  Iamb,  and  they  had  removed  to  a  furnished  lodging  in  Hatton 
Garden  (where  I  found  the  children,  when  I  afterwards  went  there, 
cutting  the  horsehair  out  of  the  seats  of  the  chmrs,  and  choking 
themselves  with  it),  Caddy  had  brought  about  a  meeting  between 
him  and  old  Mr.  Turveydrop ;  and  poor  Mr.  Jellyby,  being  very 
humble  and  meek,  had  defwred  to  Mr.  Turveydi'op's  Deportment 
so  submissively,  that  they  had  become  excellent  fiiends.  By  de- 
grees, old  Mr.  Turveydrop,  thus  familiarised  with  the  idea  of  his 
son's  marriage,  had  worked  up  his  parental  feelings  to  the  height 
of  contemplating  that  event  as  being  near  at  hand  ;  and  had  given 
his  gracious  consent  to  the  young  couple  commencing  housekeeping, 
at  the  Academy  iu  Newman  Street,  when  they  would. 

"  And  your  papa,  Caddy.     What  did  he  say ! " 

"  0  !  poor  Pa,"  said  Caddy,  "  only  cried,  and  said  he  hoped  we 
might  get  on  better  than  be  and  Ma  had  got  on.  He  didn't  say 
so  before  Prince,  he  only  said  so  to  me.  And  he  said,  '  My  poor 
girl,  you  have  not  been  very  well  taught  how  to  make  a  home  for 
your  husband ;  but  unless  you  mean  with  all  voui  heart  t  j  Btri\  e 
to  do  if^  you  had  better  murder  him  than  iianj  him  ^  it  jou 
really  love  him.' " 

"And  how  did  you  reassure  liim,  Caddy  ?' 

"Wliy,  it  was  very  distressing,  you  know  t  sec  poor  Pa  so 
low,  and  hear  him  say  such  terrible  things  and  I  couldn  t  help 
crying  myself.  But  I  told  bim  that  I  did  mean  it  with  jU  my 
heart ;  ajid  that  I  hoped  our  house  would  be  a  place  for  him  to 
come  and  find  some  comfort  in,  of  an  evemng  and  that  I  hoped 
and  thought  I  could  be  a  better  daughter  to  him  there  than  at 
home.  Then  I  mentioned  Pcepy's  coining  to  stay  w  ith  me  and 
then  Pa  began  to  ciy  again,  and  said  the  ciiil  lien  wtic  In  luns 

"Indians,  Caddy'i' 

"  Yes,"  said  Caddy,  "  Wild  Indians.     An  I  Pi  ^ai  1  (1  ere 
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she  began  to  sob,  poor  girl,  not  at  all  like  the  happiest  ^rl  in  the 
world)  —  "  tliat  he  was  sensible  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
to  them  was,  their  being  all  Tomahawked  together." 

Ada  sviggested  that  it  was  comfortable  to  know  that  Mr.  Jel- 
lyhy  did  not  mean  these  destructive  sentiments. 

"  No,  of  course  I  know  Pa  wouldn't  like  bis  family  to  he  wel- 
tering in  their  blood,"  said  Caddy ;  "  but  he  means  that  they  are 
very  unfortimate  in  being  Ma's  children,  and  that  he  is  very  un- 
fortunate in  being  Ma's  husband  ;  and  I  am  mit  that's  true,  though 
it  seems  unnatural  to  say  so." 

I  aske<l  Caddy  if  Mrs.  Jeilyby  knew  that  her  weddmg.day  was 

"  0  !  you  know  what  Ma  is,  Esther,"  she  returned.  "  It's  im- 
poesible  to  say  whether  she  knows  it  or  not.  She  has  been  told  it 
often  enough ;  and  when  she  u  told  it,  she  only  gives  me  a  placid 
look,  as  if  I  was  I  don't  know  what  —  a  steeple  in  the  distance," 
said  Caddy,  with  a  sudden  idea ;  "  and  then  she  shakes  her  head, 
and  says  '  0  Caddy,  Caddy,  what  a  tease  you  ai'e ! '  and  goes  on 
with  the  Borrioboola  letters." 
.  "And  about  your  wardrobe,  Caddy  J"  said  I,  For  she  was 
under  no  restraint  with  us. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Esther,"  she  returned,  drying  her  eyes,  "  I  must 
do  the  best  I  can,  and  trust  to  my  dear  Prince  never  to  have  an  un- 
kind remembrance  of  my  coming  so  shabbily  to  him.  If  the  ques- 
tion concerned  an  outfit  for  Borrioboola,  Ma  would  know  all  about 
it,  and  would  be  quite  excited.  Being  what  it  is,  she  neither  knows 
nor  cares." 

Gaddy  was  not  at  all  deficient  in  natural  affection  for  her  mother, 
but  mentioned  this  with  tears,  as  an  undeniable  fact :  which  I  am 
afraid  it  was.  We  were  so  sorry  for  the  poor  dear  girl,  and  found 
so  much  to  admire  in  the  good  disposition  which  had  survived  under 
such  discouragement,  that  we  both  at  once  (I  mean  Ada  and  I) 
pnqiosed  a  little  scheme,  that  made  her  perfectly  joyful.  This  was, 
her  staying  with  us  for  three  weeks ;  my  staying  with  her  for  one ; 
and  our  all  three  contriving  and  cutting  out,  and  repairing,  and 
sewing,  and  saving,  and  doing  the  very  best  we  could  think  of,  to 
make  the  most  of  her  stock.  My  Guardian  being  as  pleased  with  the 
idea  as  Caddy  was,  we  took  her  home  next  day  to  arrange  the 
m&tter ;  and  brought  her  out  again  in  triumph,  with  her  boxes,  and 
atl  the  purchases  that  could  be  squeezed  out  of  a  ten-pound  note, 
which  Mr.  Jellyby  had  found  in  the  Docks  I  suppose,  but  which  he 
at  all  events  gave  her.  What  my  Guardian  would  not  have  ^ven 
her,  if  we  had  encouraged  him,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say ;  but  we 
thought  it  right  to  compound  for  no  more  than  her  wedding-dress 
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and  bounet  He  agreed  to  this  compromise ;  and  if  Caddy  had  ever 
been  happy  in  her  life,  she  was  happy  when  we  sat  down  to  work. 

She  was  clumsy  enough  with  her  needle,  poor  girl,  and  pricked  her 
fingers  as  much  as  she  had  been  used  to  ink  them.  She  could  not 
help  reddening  a  little,  now  and  then :  partly  with  the  smart,  and 
partly  with  vexation  at  being  able  to  do  no  better :  but  she  soon  got 
over  that,  and  began  to  improve  rapidly.  So,  day  after  day,  she, 
and  my  darling,  and  my  little  maid  Charley,  and  a  milliner  out  of 
the  town,  and  I,  sat  hard  at  work,  as  pleasantly  as  possible. 

Over  and  above  tliis,  Caddy  was  very  anxious  "to  learn  house- 
keeping," as  she  said.  Now,  Mercy  upon  us !  the  idea  of  her  learn- 
ing housekeeping  of  a  person  of  my  vast  experience  was  such  a  joke, 
that  I  laughed,  and  coloured  up,  and  fell  into  a  comical  confusion 
when  she  proposed  it.  However,  I  said,  "  Caddy,  I  am  sure  you  are 
very  welcome  to  learn  anything  that  you  can  learn  of  me,  ray  dear ; " 
and  I  showed  her  all  my  books  and  methods,  and  all  my  fidgety 
ways.  You  would  have  supposed  that  I  was  showing  her  some  won- 
derfid  inventions,  by  her  study  of  them ;  and  if  you  had  seen  lier, 
whenever  I  jingled  my  housekeeping  keys,  get  up  and  attend  me, 
certaiidy  you  might  have  thought  that  there  never  was  a  greator 
impostor  than  I,  with  a  blinder  follower  than  Caddy  Jellyby. 

So,  what  with  working  and  housekeeping,  and  lessons  to  Charley, 
and  backgammon  in  the  evening  with  my  Guardian,  and  duets  with 
Ada,  the  three  weeks  sUpped  fast  away.  Then  I  went  home  with 
Caddy,  to  see  what  could  be  done  there ;  and  Ada  and  Charley 
remained  behind,  to  take  care  of  my  Guardian. 

When  I  say  I  went  home  with  Caddy,  I  mean  to  the  furnished 
lodging  in  Hatton  Garden.  We  went  to  Newman  Street  two  or 
three  times,  where  preparations  were  in  progress  too  j  a  good  many, 
I  observed,  for  enhancing  the  comforts  of  old  Mr,  Turveydrop,  and 
a  few  for  putting  the  newly  married  couple  away  cheaply  at  the  top 
of  the  house ;  but  our  great  point  was  to  mate  the  furnished  lodging 
decent  for  the  wedding  breakfast,  and  to  imbue  Mrs.  Jellyby  before- 
liand  with  some  iaint  sense  of  the  occasion. 

The  latter  was  the  more  difficult  thing  of  the  two,  because  Mrs. 
Jellyby  and  an  unwholesome  boy  occupied  the  flxint  sitting-room  (the 
back  one  was  a  mere  closet),  aiid  it  was  littered  down  with  waste 
paper  and  Borrioboolan  documents,  as  an  untidy  stable  might  be 
littered  with  straw.  Mrs.  Jellyby  sat  there  all  day,  drinking  strong 
coifee,  dictating,  and  holding  Borrioboolan  interviews  by  appoint- 
ment. The  unwholesome  boy,  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  going  into  a 
decline,  took  his  meals  out  of  the  house.  When  Mr.  Jellyby  came 
home  he  usually  groaned  and  went  down  into  the  kitchen.  There 
he  got  something  to  eat,  if  the  servant  would  give  him  anything;  and 
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then,  feeling  ttat  he  was  in  tlie  way,  went  nut  and  waikeil  ahout 
Hatton  Garden  in  the  wet.  The  poor  children  scrambled  up  and 
tumbled  down  the  house,  as  they  had  always  been  iiccustomed  to  do. 

The  production  of  these  devoted  little  sacrifices,  in  any  present- 
able condition,  being  quite  out  of  the  question  at  a  week's  notiee,  I 
proposed  to  Caddy  that  we  should  make  them  as  happy  as  we  could, 
on  her  marriage  morning,  in  the  attic  where  they  all  slept;  and 
should  confine  oiu-  greatest  efforts  to  her  mama  and  her  mama's  room, 
and  a  clean  breakfast.  In  truth  Mrs.  Jellyby  required  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  the  lattice-work  up  her  back  having  widened  consider- 
ably since  I  first  knew  her,  and  her  hair  looking  like  the  mane  of  a 
dustman's  horse. 

Thinking  that  the  display  of  Caddy's  wardrobe  would  be  the 
best  means  of  approaching  the  subject,  I  invited  Mrs.  Jellyl^  to 
come  and  look  at  it  spread  out  on  Caddy's  bed,  in  the  evening  frfter 
the  unwholesome  boy  was  gone. 

"My  dear  Miss  Summerson,"  said  she,  rising  from  her  desk, 
with  her  usual  sweetness  of  temper,  "these  arc  really  ridiculous 
preparations,  though  your  assisting  them  is  a  proof  of  your  kind- 
ness. There  is  something  so  inexpressibly  absurd  to  me,  in  the 
idea  of  Caddy  being  married !  0  Caddy,  you  silly,  silly,  silly 
puss!" 

She  came  up-stairs  with  us  notwithstanding,  and  looked  at  the 
clothes  in  her  customary  iar-off  manner.  They  suggested  one  dis- 
tinct idea  to  her ;  for  sbe  said,  with  her  placid  smile,  and  shaking 
her  head,  "  My  good  Miss  Summerson,  at  half  the  cost,  this  weak 
child  might  have  been  equipped  for  Africa!  " 

On  our  going  down-stairs  again,  Mrs.  Jellyby  asked  me  whether 
this  troublesome  business  was  really  to  take  place  nest  Wednesday? 
And  on  my  replying  yes,  slic  said,  "Will  my  room  be  required,  my 
dear  Miss  Summerson  1  For  it's  quite  impossible  that  I  can  put 
my  papers  away." 

I  took  the  liberty  of  saying  that  the  room  would  certainly  be 
wanted,  and  that  I  thought  we  must  put  the  papers  away  some- 
where. "  Well,  my  dear  Miss  Summerson,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  "you 
know  best,  I  dare  say.  But  by  obliging  me  to  employ  a  hyj,  Caddy 
has  embarrassed  me  to  that  extent,  overwhelmed  as  I  am  with  pub- 
lic business,  that  I  don't  know  which  way  to  turn.  We  have  a 
Ramification  meeting,  too,  on  We*lnesday  afternoon,  and  the  incon- 
venience is  veiy  serious." 

"  It  is  not  likely  to  occur  again,"  said  I,  smiling.  "  Caddy  will 
be  married  but  once,  probably." 

"  That's  true,"  Mrs.  Jellyby  replied,  "  that's  tme,  my  dear.  I 
suppose  we  must  make  the  best  of  it ! " 
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Tlie  next  queatiuii  w:is,  how  Mrs,  Jellyljj  slwuld  be  dressed  on  tlto 
occasion.  I  thought  it  very  curious  to  see  her  looking  on  serenely 
from  her  writing-table,  while  Caddy  and  I  discuaaed  it ;  occasionally 
shakily  her  head  at  ue  with  a  half-reproachiul  emile,  like  a  superior 
Kpirit  who  could  just  bear  with  our  trifling. 

The  state  in  which  her  dresses  were,  and  the  extraordinaty  con- 
f'li.'fion  in  which  ste  kept  them,  added  not  a  little  to  our  difficulty; 
but  at  length  we  devised  something  not  very  unlike  what  a  common- 
place mother  might  wear  on  such  an  occasion.  The  abstracted 
manner  in  which  Mrs,  Jellyby  would  deliver  herself  up  to  having 
this  attire  tried  on  by  the  dressmaker,  and  the  sweetness  with  which 
she  would  then  observe  to  me  how  sorry  she  was  that  I  had  not 
turned  my  thoughts  to  Airica,  were  consistent  with  the  rest  of  her 
behaviour. 

The  lodging  vras  rather  confined  as  to  space,  but  I  fancied  that  if 
Mrs.  Jellyby's  household  had  been  the  only  lodgers  in  Saint  Paul's 
or  Saint  Peter's,  the  sole  advantage  they  would  have  found  in  the 
size  of  the  building  would  have  been  its  affording  a  great  deal  of 
room  to  be  dirty  in,  I  believe  that  nothing  belonging  to  the  femily, 
which  it  had  been  possible  to  break,  was  unbroken  at  the  time  of 
those  preparations  for  Caddy's  marriage ;  that  nothing  which  it  had 
been  possible  to  spoil  in  any  way,  was  unspoilt ;  and  that  no  domes- 
tic object  which  was  capable  of  collecting  dirt,  from  a  dear  child's 
knee  to  the  door-plate,  was  without  as  much  dirt  as  could  well  accu- 
mulate upon  it. 

Poor  Mr,  Jellyby,  who  very  seldom  spoke,  and  almost  always  sat 
when  he  was  at  home  with  his  head  against  the  wall,  became  inter- 
ested when  he  saw  that  Caddy  and  I  were  attempting  to  establish 
some  order  among  all  this  waste  and  ruin,  and  took  off  his  coat  to 
help.  But  such  wonderful  things  came  tumbling  out  of  the  closets 
when  they  were  opened  —  bits  of  mouldy  pie,  sour  bottles,  Mrs. 
Jellyby's  caps,  letters,  tea,  forks,  odd  boots  and  shoes  of  children, 
firewood,  wafers,  saucepan-lids,  damp  sugar  in  odds  and  ends  of 
paper  bags,  footstools,  black-lead  brushes,  bi^eatl,  Mrs.  Jellyby's 
bonnets,  books  with  butter  sticking  to  the  binding,  guttered  candle- 
ends  put  out  by  being  turned  uj)side  down  in  broken  candlesticks, 
nutshells,  heads  and  tails  of  shrimps,  dinner-mats,  gloves,  coffoe- 
groumls,  umbrellas  — ■  that  he  looked  frightened,  and  left  oft'  again. 
But  he  came  in  regularly  every  evening,  and  sat  without  hb  coat, 
with  his  henil  against  the  waU ;  as  though  he  would  have  helped  iis, 
if  he  had  known  how. 

"  Poor  Pa  ! "  said  Caddy  to  me,  on  the  night  before  the  great  day, 
when  we  really  had  got  tilings  a  little  to  rights.  "  It  seems  unkind 
to  leave  him,  Esther.     But  what  could  I  do,  if  I  stayed  !     Since  I 
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first  knew  you,  I  have  tiiliwl  ujul  tidied  over  ami  iivcr  iiguiii ;  liut 
it's  iiaeless.  Ma  ajid  Africa,  together,  upset  the  whole  house 
directly.  We  never  have  a  servant  who  don't  drink.  Ma's  ruinous 
to  everything," 

Mr.  Jellyby  could  not  hear  what  she  said,  but  he  seemed  very  low 
indeed,  and  she<l  tears,  I  thought, 

"  My  heart  aj;hes  for  him ;  that  it  does  !  "  sobbed  Caddy.  "  I  can't 
help  thinking,  to-night,  Esther,  how  dearly  I  hope  to  be  happy  with 
Prince,  and  how  dearly  Pa  hoped,  I  dare  say,  to  be  happy  with  Ma. 
What  a  disappointed  life  ! " 

"  My  dear  Caddy  ! "  s^d  Mr,  Jellyby,  looking  slowly  round  from 
the  wall.  It  was  the  first  time,  I  think,  I  over  hoard  him  say  three 
words  together. 

"  Yes,  Pa ! "  cried  Caddy,  going  to  him  and  embracing  him  affec- 
tionately. 

"  My  dear  Caddy,"  said  Mr.  Jellyby.     "  Never  have ■ " 

"Not  Prince,  Pa!"  faltered  Caddy.     "Not  have  PrijiceT' 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Jellyby.  "Have  him,  eertaiidy. 
But,  never  have " 

I  mentioned,  in  my  account  of  our  first  visit  in  Thavies  Iim,  that 
Bichard  described  Mr.  Jellyby  as  frequently  opening  his  mouth 
after  dinner  without  saying  anything.  It  was  a  habit  of  his.  He 
opened  his  mouth  now,  a  great  many  times,  and  shook  his  head  in 
a  mekncholy  manner. 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  not  to  have  ?  Don't  have  what,  dear 
Pa  ? "  asked  Caddy,  coaxing  him,  with  her  arms  round  liis  neck. 

"  Never  have  a  Mission,  my  dear  child." 

Mr.  Jellyby  groaned,  and  laid  his  head  against  the  waU  again ; 
and  this  was  the  only  time  I  ever  heard  him  make  any  approach  to 
expressing  his  sentiments  on  the  Borrioboolan  question.  I  suppose 
he  had  been  more  talkative  and  lively,  once ;  but  he  seemed  to  have 
been  completely  exhausted  long  before  I  knew  him. 

I  thought  Mrs.  Jellyby  never  would  have  left  oif  serenely  looking 
over  her  papers,  and  drinking  coffee,  that  night.  It  was  twelve 
o'clock  before  we  could  obtain  possession  of  the  room ;  and  the 
cleai-auce  it  requiiwl  then,  was  so  disco»iraging,  that  Caddy,  who 
was  almost  tired  out,  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the  dust,  and  erietl. 
But  she  soon  cheered  up,  and  we  did  wonders  with  it  lieforc  we 
went  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  it  lookeil,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  flowers  and  a 
quantity  of  soap  and  water,  and  a  little  an-angement,  quite  gay. 
The  plain  brealdast  made  a  cheerful  show,  and  Caddy  was  perfectly 
charming.  But  when  my  darling  came,  I  thought — find  I  think 
now — that  I  never  had  seen  such  a  dear  iace  as  my  beautiful  pet's. 
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We  made  a  little  feast  for  the  cMlJren  up-stairs,  and  we  put 
Peepy  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  we  showed  them  Caddy  in  her 
briiM  dress,  and  they  clapped  their  hands  and  hurrahed,  and  Caddy 
cried  to  think  that  she  was  going  away  from  them,  and  ht^ged  them 
over  and  over  agdn,  until  we  Inmiglit  Prince  up  to  fetch  her 
away  —  when,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Peepy  bit  him.  Then  there  was 
old  Mr.  Turveydrop  down-stairs,  in  a  state  of  Deportment  not  to 
be  expressed,  benignly  blessing  Caddy,  and  giving  my  Guardian  to 
understand,  that  his  son's  happiness  was  his  own  parental  work, 
and  that  he  sacrificed  personal  considerations  to  ensure  it,  "  My 
dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Turveydrop,  "  these  young  people  will  live  with 
me ;  my  house  is  large  enough  for  their  accommodation,  and  they 
shall  not  want  the  shelter  of  my  roof.  I  could  have  wished  —  you 
will  imderstand  the  allusion,  Mr.  Jamdyce,  for  you  remember  my 
illustrious  patron  the  Prince  Regent — I  could  have  wished  that  my 
son  had  married  into  a  family  where  there  was  more  Deportment ; 
but  the  will  of  Heaven  be  done ! " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pardiggle  were  of  the  party  —  Mr.  Pardiggle,  an 
obstinate-looking  man  with  a  large  waistcoat  and  stubbly  hair,  who 
was  always  talking  in  a  loud  bass  voice  about  his  mite,  or  Mrs.  Par- 
di^le's  mite,  or  their  five  boys'  mites.  Mr.  Quale,  with  his  hair 
brushed  back  as  usual,  and  his  knobs  of  temples  shining  very  much, 
was  also  there ;  not  in  the  character  of  a  disappointed  lover,  but  as 
the  Accepted  of  a  young — at  least,  an  unmarried  —  lady,  a  Miss 
Wisk,  who  was  also  there.  Miss  Wisk's  mission,  my  Guardian  said, 
was  to  show  the  world  that  woman's  mission  was  man's  mission  ; 
and  that  the  only  geniune  mission,  of  both  man  and  woman,  was  to 
be  always  movii^  declaratory  resolutions  about  things  in  general  at 
public  meetings.  The  guests  were  few ;  but  were,  as  one  might 
expect  at  Mrs,  Jellyby's,  all  devoted  to  public  objects  only.  Be- 
sides those  I  have  mentioned,  there  was  an  extremely  dirty  lady, 
with  her  bonnet  all  awry,  and  the  ticketed  price  of  her  dress  still 
sticking  on  it,  whose  neglected  home,  Caddy  told  me,  was  like  a 
filthy  wilderness,  but  whose  church  was  like  a  iaucy  ^r.  A  very 
contentious  gentleman,  who  said  it  was  his  mission  to  be  every- 
body's brother,  but  who  appeared  to  be  on  tenns  of  coolness  with 
the  whole  of  his  large  family,  completeil  the  jiarty. 

A  party,  having  less  in  common  with  such  an  occasion,  could 
hardly  have  been  got  togetlier  by  any  ingenuity.  Such  a  mean 
mission  as  the  domestic  mission,  was  the  very  last  thing  to  be 
endured  among  them ;  indeed.  Miss  Wisk  informed  us,  with  great 
indignation,  before  we  sat  down  to  breakfast,  that  the  idea  of 
woman's  mission  lying  chiefly  in  the  narrow  sphere  of  Home  was 
an  outrageous  slander  on  the  part  of  her  Tjrant,  Man.     One  other 
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Hiiigiikrity  was,  tliat  nobody  witli  a  mission  —  pxuept  Mr.  Quale, 
whose  mission,  as  I  think  I  have  formerly  said,  whs  to  be  in  ecsta- 
sies with  everybody's  mission  —  cared  at  all  for  anybody's  mission. 
Mrs.  Pardiggle  being  as  clear  that  the  only  one  inMlible  course 
was  her  course  of  pouncing  iipon  the  poor,  and  applying  benevo- 
lence to  them  like  a  strait-waistcoat ;  as  Miss  Wisk  was  that  the 
only  practical  thing  for  the  world  was  the  emandpation  of  Woman 
from  the  thraldom  of  her  Tyrant,  Man.  Mrs.  JeUyby,  all  the 
while,  sat  smiling  at  the  limited  vision  that  could  see  anything  but 
Borrioboola-Qha. 

But  I  am  anticipating  now  the  purport  of  our  conversation  on 
the  ride  home,  instead  of  first  manying  Caddy.  We  ail  went  to 
churcli,  and  Mr.  Jellyby  gave  her  away.  Of  the  air  with  which  old 
Mr.  Turveydrop,  with  his  hat  under  his  left  arra,  (the  inside  pre- 
sented at  the  clei^yman  like  a  cannon,)  and  his  eyes  creasing  them- 
selves up  into  his  wig,  stood,  stiff  and  high-shouldered,  behind  us 
bridesmaids  during  the  ceremony,  and  afterwards  saluted  na,  I 
could  never  aay  enough  to  do  it  justice.  Miss  Wisk,  whom  I  can- 
not report  as  prepossessing  in  appearance,  and  whose  manner  was 
grim,  listened  to  the  proceedings,  as  part  of  Woman's  wrongs,  with 
a  disdainful  face.  Mrs.  Jellyby,  with '  her  calm  smile  and  her 
bright  eyes,  looked  the  least  concerned  of  all  the  company. 

We  duly  came  back  to  breakfast,  and  Mrs.  JeUyby  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  Mr.  Jellyby  at  the  foot.  Caddy  Iiad  previously 
stolen  up-stairs,  to  hug  the  children  again,  and  tell  them  that  her 
name  was  Turveydrop.  But  this  piece  of  information,  instead  of 
being  an  agreeable  surprise  to  Peepy,  threw  him  on  his  back  in 
such  transports  of  kicking  grief,  that  I  could  do  nothing  on  being 
sent  for,  but  accede  to  the  proposal  that  he  should  be  admitted  to 
the  breakfest  table.  So  he  came  down,  and  sat  in  my  lap ;  and 
Mrs.  Jellyby,  after  saying,  in  reference  to  the  state  of  his  pinafore, 
"  0  you  naughty  Peepy,  what  a  shocking  little  pig  you  are ! " 
was  not  at  all  discomposed.  He  was  very  good,  except  that  he 
brought  down  Noah  with  liim  (out  of  an  ark  I  had  given  him 
before  we  went  to  churcli),  and  would  dip  him  head  first  into  the 
wine-glasses,  and  then  put  him  in  his  mouth. 

My  Guardian,  with  his  sweet  temper  and  his  quick  perception 
and  his  amiable  fitce,  made  something  agreeable  even  out  of  the 
ungenial  company.  None  of  them  seemed  able  to  talk  about 
anythii^  but  his,  or  Iier,  own  one  sulqect,  and  none  of  them 
seemed  aUe  to  talk  about  even  that,  as  part  of  a  world  in  which 
there  was  anything  else;  but  my  Guardian  turned  it  all  to  the 
meny  encouragement  of  Caddy,  and  the  honoM  of  the  occasion,  and 
brought  us  through  the  breakfest  nobly.     What  we  should  have 
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ilone  without  Iiiui,  I  am  alVaid  to  tliiiik  ;  lor,  nil  the  coinpniiy 
(leapising  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  old  Mr.  TurveytbTjp — and 
old  Mr.  Tiirveydrop,  in  virtue  of  hia  Deportment,  eonaidering  him- 
self vastly  superior  to  all  the  company  —  it  was  a  vciy  unprom- 
ising case. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  poor  Caddy  was  to  go,  and  when 
all  her  property  was  packed  on  the  hired  coach  and  pair  that  was 
to  take  her  and  her  husband  to  Graveseud.  It  affected  its  to  see 
Caddy  clinging,  then,  to  her  deplorable  home,  and  hanging  on  her 
mother's  neck  with  the  greatest  tenderness. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  I  couldn't  go  on  writing  from  dictation.  Ma," 
sobbed  Caddy.     "I  hope  you  forgive  me,  now)" 

"  0  Caddy,  Caddy ! "  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  "  I  have  told  you  over 
and  over  again  that  I  have  engaged  a  boy,  and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

"You  are  sure  you  are  not  in  the  least  angty  with  me,  Ma! 
Say  you  are  sure,  before  I  go  away,  MaT' 

"You  foolish  Caddy,"  returned  Mrs.  Jellyby,  "do  I  look  angiy, 
or  have  I  inclination  to  be  angiy,  or  time  to  be  angry  ?  How  can 
you!" 

"  Take  a  little  care  of  Pa  while  I  am  gone,  mama  1 " 

Mrs.  Jellyby  positively  laughed  at  the  fancy.  "  Yon  romantic 
child,"  said  she,  lightly  patting  Caddy's  back.  "  Go  along.  I  am 
excellent  inends  with  you.  Now,  good  bye,  Caddy,  and  be  very 
happy ! " 

Then  Caddy  hung  upon  her  father,  and  imrsed  his  cheek  against 
hers  as  if  he  were  some  poor  dull  child  in  pain.  All  this  took 
place  in  the  hall.  Her  father  released  her,  took  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  sat  down  on  the  stairs  with  his  head  against  the 
wall.  I  hope  he  foimd  some  consolation  in  walls.  I  almost  think 
he  did. 

And  then  Prince  took  her  arm  in  his,  and  turned  with  great 
emotion  and  respect  to  his  father,  whose  Deportment  at  that 
moment  was  overwhelming. 

"  Thank  you  over  and  over  again,  father  !  "  said  Prince,  kissing 
his  hand.  "  I  am  very  grateful  for  all  your  kindness  and  considera- 
tion regarding  our  marriage,  and  so,  I  can  assure  yon,  is  Caddy." 

"  Very,"  sobbed  Caddy.     "  Ve-ry  ! " 

"My  dear  son,"  said  Mr.  Turveydrop,  "and  tlear  da\ighter,  I 
have  done  my  duty.  If  the  spirit  of  n  sainted  Wooman  lioverK 
above  us,  and  looks  down  on  the  occasion,  tliat,  and  your  constant 
affection,  will  be  my  recompense.  You  will  not  ImI  in  pour  duty, 
my  son  and  daughter,  I  believe ! " 

"  Dear  iather,  never !  "  cried  Prince. 

"  Never,  never,  dear  Mr.  Turveydrop  ! "  said  Caddy. 
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"This,"  returned  Mr.  Tiirveydro|),  "is  as  it  should  be.  My 
children,  my  home  ia  yours,  my  heart  is  yours,  my  all  is  yours,  I 
wOl  never  leave  you ;  nothing  but  Death  shall  part  us.  My  dear 
son,  you  eontemplRte  an  absence  of  a  week,  I  think  ? " 

"A  week,  dear  father.     We  shall  return  home  this  day  week." 

"My  dear  chUd,"  sdd  Mr.  Turveydrop,  "let  me,  even  under 
the  present  exceptional  circumstances,  recommend  strict  punctuality. 
It  ia  highly  important  to  keep  the  connection  tcgether ;  and  schools, 
if  at  all  neglected,  are  apt  to  take  offence." 

"  This  day  week,  father,  we  sliall  be  sure  to  be  home  to  dinner." 

"Good!"  said  Mr.  Turveydrop.  "You  will  find  fires,  iny  dear 
Caroline,  in  your  own  room,  and  dinner  prepared  in  my  apartment. 
Yes,  yes.  Prince  ! "  anticipating  some  self-denying  objection  on  his 
son's  part  with  a  great  air.  "  You  and  our  Caroline  will  he  strange  • 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  premises,  and  will,  therefore,  dine  that  day 
in  my  apartment.     Now,  bless  ye ! " 

They  drove  away;  and  whether  I  wondered  most  at  Mrs.  Jellyhy, 
or  at  Mr.  Turveydrop,  I  did  not  know.  Ada  and  my  Guardian 
were  in  the  same  condition  when  we  came  to  talk  it  over.  But 
before  we  drove  away,  too,  I  received  a  most  unexpected  and  elo- 
quent compliment  from  Mr.  Jellyby.  He  came  up  to  me  ia  the 
hall,  took  both  my  hands,  pressed  them  earnestly,  and  opened  his 
mouth  twice.  I  was  so  sure  of  his  meaning  that  I  said,  quite 
flurried,  "  You  are  very  welcome,  sir.     Pray  don't  mention  it !  " 

"I  hope  this  marriage  is  for  the  best.  Guardian?"  said  I,  wheu 
we  three  were  on  our  road  home. 

"  I  hope  it  is,  little  woman.     Patience.     We  shall  see." 

"  Is  the  wind  in  the  East  to-day  1 "  I  ventured  to  ask  him. 

He  laughed  heartily,  and  answered  "  No." 

"  But  it  must  have  been  this  morning,  I  think,"  said  I. 

He  answered  "No,"  again;  and  this  time  my  dear  girl  confi- 
dently answered  "No,"  too,  and  shook  the  lovely  head  which,  with 
ite  blooming  flowers  against  the  golden  hair,  was  hke  the  very 
Spring.  "Much  ymt  know  of  Elast  winds,  my  ugly  darling,"  said 
I,  kissing  her  in  my  admiration  —  I  couldn't  help  it. 

Well !  It  was  only  their  love  for  me,  I  know  very  well,  and  it 
is  a  long  time  ago.  I  must  write  it,  even  if  I  rub  it  out  agmn, 
because  it  ^ves  me  so  much  pleasiire.  They  said  there  could  be 
no  East  winil  where  Somebody  was  ;  they  said  that  wherever  Dame 
Burden  went,  there  was  sunshine  aud  summer  air. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

NURSE  AND  PATIENT. 

I  HAD  not  been  at  home  again  niany  days,  wtcn  one  evening  I  went 
up-stairs  into  my  own  room  to  take  a  peep  over  Charley's  shoulder, 
and  see  how  she  was  getting  on  with  her  copy-hook.  Writing  was 
a  trying  business  to  Charley,  who  seemed  to  have  no  natural  power 
over  a  pen,  hut  in  whose  hand  every  pen  appeared  to  become  per- 
versely animated,  and  to  go  wrong  and  crooked,  and  to  stop,  and 
splash,  and  sidle  into  comers,  like  a  aatldle-donkey.  It  was  very 
odd,  to  see  what  old  letters  Charley's  young  hand  made;  they, 
so  wrinkled,  and  shriYelled,  and  tottering ;  it,  so  pliunp  and  round. 
Yet  Charley  was  imcommonly  expert  at  other  things,  and  had  as 
nimble  little  fingers  as  I  ever  watched. 

"Well,  Charley,"  said  I,  looking  over  a  copy  of  the  letter  0  in 
which  it  was  represented  as  square,  triai^hr,  pear-shaped,  and 
collapsed  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  "  we  are  improving.  If  we  only 
get  to  make  it  round,  we  shall  be  perfect,  Charley." 

Then  I  made  one,  and  Charley  made  one,  and  tlie  pen  wouldn't 
join  Charley's  neatly,  but  twisted  it  up  into  a  knot. 

"  Never  mind,  Charley.     We  shall  do  it  in  time." 

Charley  laid  down  her  pen,  the  copy  being  finished  ;  opened  and 
shut  her  cramped  little  hand  ;  looked  gravely  at  the  page,  half  in 
pride  and  half  in  doubt ;  and  got  up,  and  dropped  me  a  curtsey. 

"  Thank  you,  miss.  If  you  please,  miss,  did  you  know  a  poor 
person  of  the  name  of  Jenny  ? " 

"A  briekmaker's  wife,  Charley?     Yes." 

"  She  came  and  spoke  to  me  when  I  was  out  a  little  while  ago, 
and  said  you  knew  her,  miss.  She  asked  me  if  I  wasn't  the  young 
lady's  little  maid  —  meaning  you  for  the  yotmg  lady,  miss  —  and 
I  Bwd  yes,  miss." 

"  I  thought  she  had  left  this  neighbourhood  altogether,  Charley." 

"  So  she  had,  miss,  but  she's  come  back  again  to  where  she  used 
to  live — she  and  Liz.  Did  you  know  another  poor  person  of  tlie 
name  of  Liz,  miss ! " 

"  I  think  I  do,  Charley,  though  not  by  name." 

"  That's  what  she  said  ! "  retmned  Oliarley,  "  They  have  both 
come  hack,  miss,  and  have  been  tramping  high  and  low," 

"Tramping  high  and  low,  have  they,  Charley!" 

"Yes,  miss."  If  CJharley  could  oidy  have  made  the  letters  in 
her  copy  as  round  as  the  eyes  witli  which  she  looked  into  my  fece, 
th^  would  have  been  excellent.  "And  this  poor  person  came 
about  the  house  three  or  iom  days,  hoping  to  get  a  glimpse  of  you, 
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miss  —  all  sbe  wanted,  she  said  —  but  you  were  away.  That  was 
when  she  saw  me.  She  saw  me  a  going  about,  iniss,"  saiil  Charley, 
with  a  short  laugh  of  the  greatest  delight  and  pride,  "and  she 
thought  I  looked  like  your  maid  !  " 

"  Did  she  though,  really,  Charley  1 " 

"Yes,  miss  !  "  said  Charley,  "really  and  truly."  And  Charley, 
with  another  short  laugh  of  the  purest  glee,  made  lier  eyes  very 
round  again,  and  looked  as  serious  as  beeame  my  inaid.  I  was 
never  tired  of  seeing  Charley  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  great 
dignity,  standing  before  me  with  her  youthful  face  and  figure,  and 
her  steady  manner,  and  her  childish  exidtation  breaking  through  it 
now  and  then  in  the  pleaaantest  way, 

"And  where  did  you  see  her,  Charley T'  said  I. 

My  little  maid's  countenance  fell,  as  she  replied,  "  By  the 
doctor's  shop,  miss."     For  Charley  wore  her  black  frock  yet. 

I  asked  if  the  briekmaker's  wife  were  ill,  but  Charley  said  No. 
It  was  some  one  else.  Some  one  in  her  cottage  who  had  tramped 
down  to  Saint  Albans,  and  was  tramping  he  didn't  know  where. 
A  poor  boy,  Charley  said.  No  father,  no  mother,  no  any  one. 
"  lake  as  Tom  might  have  been,  miss,  if  Emma  and  me  had  died 
after  &ther,"  said  Charley,  her  round  eyes  filling  mth  tears. 

"  And  she  was  getting  medicine  for  him,  Charley  1 " 

"She  said,  miss,"  returned  Charley,  "how  that  he  had  once 
done  as  much  for  her." 

My  little  maid's  face  was  so  eager,  and  her  quiet  hands  were 
folded  so  closely  in  one  another  as  slie  stood  looking  at  me,  that  I 
had  no  great  difficulty  in  reading  her  thoughte.  "  Well,  Charley," 
swd  I,  "it  appears  to  me  that  you  and  I  can  do  no  better  than  go 
round  to  Jenny's  and  see  what's  the  matter." 

The  alacrity  with  which  Charley  brought  my  bonnet  and  veil, 
and,  having  dressed  me,  quaintly  pinned  herself  into  her  warm 
shawl  and  made  herself  look  like  a  little  old  woman,  sufficiently 
expressed  her  readiness.  So  Charley  and  I,  without  saying  any- 
thkg  to  any  one,  went  out. 

It  was  a  cold,  wild  night,  and  the  trees  shuddered  in  the  wind. 
The  rmn  had  been  thick  and  heavy  all  day,  and  with  little  inter- 
mission for  many  days.  None  was  falling  just  then,  however. 
The  sky  had  partly  cleared,  but  was  very  gloomy  —  even  above  us, 
where  a  few  stars  were  shining.  In  the  north  and  north-west, 
where  the  sum  had  set  three  hours  before,  there  was  a  pale  dead 
light  bnth  beautiful  and  awful ;  and  into  it  long  sullen  lines  of 
cloud  waved  up,  like  a  sea  stricken  immovable  as  it  was  heaving. 
Towards  London,  a  lurid  glare  overhung  the  whole  dark  waste ; 
and  the  contrast  between  these  two  lights,  and  the  feney  which  the 
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redder  light  engendered  of  an  unearthly  fire,  gleaming  on  nil  the 
unseen  buildings  of  the  city,  and  on  all  the  feces  of  its  many  thou- 
sands of  wondering  inhabitants,  was  as  solemn  as  might  be. 

I  hail  no  thought,  that  night — none,  I  am  quite  sure  —  of 
what  was  soon  to  happen  to  me.  But  I  have  always  remembered 
since,  that  when  we  had  stopped  at  the  garden-gate  to  look  up  at 
the  &ky,  and  when  we  went  upon  our  way,  I  had  for  a  moment  an 
undefinable  impi'easion  of  myself  aa  being  something  different  from 
what  I  then  was.  I  know  it  was  then,  and  there,  that  I  had.  it. 
I  have  ever  since  connected  the  feeling  with  that  spot  and  time, 
and  with  everything  associated  with  that  spot  and  time,  to  the 
distant  voices  in  the  town,  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  the  sound  of 
wheels  coming  down  the  miry  hill. 

It  was  Saturday  night ;  and  most  of  the  people  belonging  to 
the  place  where  we  were  going,  were  drinking  elsewhere.  We 
found  it  quieter  than  I  had  previously  seen  it,  though  quite  as 
miserable.  The  kilns  were  burning,  and  a  stifling  vapour  set 
towards  us  with  a  pale  blue  glare. 

We  came  to  the  cottage,  where  there  was  a  feeble  candle  in  the 
patched  window.  We  tapped  at  the  door,  and  went  in.  The 
mother  of  the  little  child  who  had  died,  was  Mtting  in  a  chair  on 
one  side  of  the  poor  fire  by  the  bed ;  and  opposite  to  her,  a 
wi-etched  boy,  supported  by  the  chimney-piece,  was  cowering  on 
the  floor.  He  heltl  under  his  arm,  like  a  little  bundle,  a  fragment 
of  a  fur  cap ;  and  as  he  tried  to  warm  himself,  he  shook  imtil  the 
crazy  door  and  window  shook  The  place  was  closer  than  before, 
and  had  an  unhealthy,  and  a  very  peculiar  smell. 

I  had  not  lifted  my  veil  when  I  first  spoke  to  the  woman,  which 
was  at  the  moment  of  our  going  in.  The  boy  sta^ered  up  in- 
stantly, and  stared  at  me  with  a  remarkable  expression  of  surprise 
and  terror. 

His  action  was  so  quick,  and  my  being  the  cause  of  it  was  so 
evident,  that  I  stood  stifl,  instead  of  advancing  nearer. 

"  I  won't  go  no  more  to  the  berryin  ground,"  muttered  the  hoy ; 
"  I  ain't  a  going  there,  so  I  tell  you ! " 

I  lifted  my  veil  and  spoke  to  the  woman.  She  sind  to  me  in  a 
low  voice,  "Don't  mind  him,  ma'am.  He'll  soon  come  back  to 
his  head ; "  and  said  to  him,  "  Jo,  Jo,  what's  the  matter  ? " 

"  I  know  wot  she's  come  for !  "  cried  the  boy, 

"WhoT' 

"  The  lady  there.  She's  eome  to  get  me  to  go  along  with  her  to 
the  berryin  ground.  I  won't  go  to  the  berryin  ground.  I  don't  Eke 
the  name  on  it.  She  might  go  a  berryin  tne."  His  shivering  came 
on  again,  and  as  he  leaned  against  the  wall,  he  shook  the  hovel. 
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"  He  lias  been  talking  oti'  and  ou  about  such  like,  all  day, 
ma'am,"  said  Jenny,  aoftly.  "Why,  liow  jou  stare  !  This  is  my 
lady,  Jo." 

"Is it?"  returned  the  boy,  doubtfully,  and  surveyii^  me  with 
bis  ann  held  out  above  Ma  burning  eyes.  "  She  looks  to  me  the 
t'other  one.  It  ain't  the  bonnet,  nor  yet  it  ain't  the  gownd,  but 
she  looks  to  me  the  t'other  one." 

My  little  Charley,  with  her  premature  experience  of  illness 
and  trouble,  had  pulled  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  now  went 
quietly  up  to  him  with  a  chair,  and  sat  him  down  in  it,  like  an  old 
sick  nurse.  Except  that  no  such  attendant  could  have  shown 
him  Charley's  youthful  face,  which  seemed  to  engage  his  confi- 
dence. 

"  I  say  !  "  said  the  boy.  "  Yaii  tell  me.  Ain't  the  lady  the 
t'other  lady?" 

Charley  shook  her  head,  as  she  methodically  drew  his  rags  about 
bim  and  made  him  as  warm  as  she  could. 

"  0 ! "  the  boy  muttered.     "  Then  I  s'pose  she  ain't." 

"  I  came  to  see  if  I  could  do  you  any  good,"  said  I.  "  What 
is  the  matter  with  you  ? " 

"  I'm  a  being  froze,"  returned  the  boy,  hoarsely,  with  his  haggard 
gaze  wandering  about  mc,  "  and  then  burnt  up,  and  then  froze, 
and  then  burnt  up,  ever  so  many  times  in  a  hour.  And  my  head's 
all  sleepy,  and  all  a  going  mad-like  —  and  I'm  so  dry  ~  and  my 
bones  isn't  half  so  much  bones  as  pain." 

"  When  did  he  come  here  ?  "  I  asked  the  woman. 

"This  morning,  ma'am,  I  found  him  at  the  comer  of  the 
town.     I  had  known  him  up  in  London  yonder.     Hadn't  I,  Jo  % " 

"  Tom-all- Alone's,"  the  boy  replied. 

Whenever  be  fixed  his  attention  or  his  eyes,  it  was  only  for  a 
very  little  while.  He  soon  began  to  droop  his  head  again,  and  roL 
it  heavily,  and  speak  as  if  he  were  balf  awake. 

"  When  did  be  come  from  London  1 "  I  asked. 

"I  come  from  London  yes'day,"  said  the  boy  himself,  now  flushed 
and  hot.     "  I'm  a  going  aomewheres." 

"  Where  is  he  going  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Somewheres,"  repeated  the  boy,  in  a  louder  tone.  "  I  have 
been  moved  on,  and  moved  on,  more  nor  ever  I  was  afore,  since 
the  t'other  one  giv'  me  the  sov'ring.  Mrs.  Sangsl^,  she's  always 
a  watching,  and  a  driving  of  me  —  what  have  I  done  to  her  ? — 
and  they're  all  a  watching  and  a  driving  of  me.  Every  one  of  'em's 
doing  of  it,  from  the  time  when  I  don't  get  np,  to  the  time  when 
I  don't  go  to  bed.  And  I'm  a  going  somewheres.  That's  where 
I'm  a  going.     She  told  me,  down  in  Tom-all-Alone's,  as  she  come 
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from  Stolbuns,  autl  su  I  took  the  Stoltmns  Eoad.  It's  as  good  as 
another." 

He  always  condudexl  by  addressing  Charley. 

"What  ia  to  be  done  with  him?"  said  I,  taking  the  woman 
aside.  "  He  could  not  travel  in  this  state,  even  if  he  had  a  pur- 
pose, and  knew  where  he  was  going  ! " 

"I  know  no  more,  ma'am,  than  the  dead.,"  she  replied,  glancing 
compassionately  at  him.  "  Perhaps  the  dead  know  better,  if  they 
could  only  tell  us.  I've  kept  him  here  all  day  for  pity's  sake,  and 
I've  given  him  broth  and  physic,  and  Liz  has  gone  to  try  if  any 
one  will  take  him  in  (here's  my  pretty  in  the  bed  —  her  child,  but 
I  call  it  mine) ;  but  I  can't  keep  him  long,  for  if  my  husband  was 
to  come  home  and  find  him  here,  he'd  be  rough  in  putting  him  out, 
and  might  do  him  a  hurt.     Hark  !     Here  comes  Liz  back ! " 

The  other  woman  came  hurriedly  in  as  she  spoke,  and  the  boy 
got  up  with  a  half-obscured  sense  that  he  was  expected  to  be  going. 
When  the  little  child  awoke,  and  when  and  how  Charley  got  at 
it,  took  it  out  of  bed,  and  began  to  walk  about  hushing  it,  I  don't 
know.  There  she  was,  doing  all  this,  in  a  quiet  motherly  manner, 
as  if  she  were  living  in  Mrs.  Blinder'a  attic  with  Tom  and  Emma 
again. 

The  friend  had  been  here  and  there,  and  had  been  played  about 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  had  come  back  as  she  went.  At  first  it 
was  too  early  for  the  boy  to  be  received  into  the  proper  refuge,  and 
at  last  it  was  too  late.  One  official  sent  her  to  another,  and  the 
other  sent  her  back  again  to  the  first,  and  so  backward  and  for- 
ward ;  until  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  both  must  have  been  appointed 
for  their  skill  in  evading  their  duties,  instead  of  performing  them. 
And  now,  afler  all,  she  said,  breathing  quickly,  for  she  had  been 
running,  and  was  frightened  too,  "  Jenny,  your  master's  on  the  road 
home,  and  mine's  not  &r  behind,  and  the  Lord  help  the  boy,  for 
we  can  do  no  more  for  him  I  "  They  put  a  few  halfpence  together 
and  hurried  them  into  his  hand,  and  so,  in  an  oblivious,  half-thank- 
M,  half-insensible  way,  he  shuffled  out  of  the  house. 

"Give  me  the  child,  my  dear!"  said  its  mother  to  Charley, 
"and  thank  you  kindly  too!  Jenny,  woman  dear,  good  night! 
Young  lady,  if  my  master  don't  fall  out  with  me,  111  look  down  by 
the  kiln  by-and-bye,  where  the  boy  will  be  most  like,  and  again  in 
the  morning!"  She  hurried  off;  and  presently  we  passed  her 
hushing  and  singing  to  her  child  at  her  own  door,  and  looking 
anxiously  along  the  road  for  her  drunken  husband. 

I  was  afraid  of  staying  then,  to  speak  to  either  woman,  lest  I 
should  bring  her  into  trouble.  But  I  said  to  Charley  that  we 
must  not  leave  the  boy  to  die.     Charley,  who  knew  what  to  do 
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niucli  better  tban  I  diU,  and  whose  quickness  equnlleil  her  presence 
of  miml,  glidetl  on  before  mo,  and  presently  we  t-ame  up  n-ith  Jo, 
jvist  short  of  the  briek-kUn. 

I  think  lie  uiiist  liave  bcgriu  his  journey  with  some  small  bundle 
under  his  arm,  and  must  have  had  it  stolen,  or  lost  it.  For  he 
still  carried  his  wretehed  fragment  of  fur  cap  like  a  bimdle,  though 
he  went  bareheaded  through  the  rain,  which  now  fell  feat.  He 
stopped  when  we  called  to  bim,  and  again  showed  a  dread  of  me 
when  I  came  up ;  standing  with  his  lustrous  eyes  fixe<l  upon  me, 
and  even  arrested  in  his  shivering  fit. 

I  asked  him  to  come  with  us,  and  we  would  take  care  that  he 
had  some  shelter  for  the  night. 

"  I  don't  want  no  shelter,"  he  said ;  "  I  can  lay  amongst  the 
warm  bricks." 

"But  don't  you  know  that  i>eople  die  there?"  returned  Charley. 

"  They  dies  every  whei-es,"  said  the  boy.  "  They  dies  in  their 
lodgings  —  she  knows  where ;  I  showed  her  —  and  they  dies  down 
in  Tom-all-Alone's  in  heaps.  They  dies  more  than  they  lives, 
aecording  to  what  /  see."  Then  he  hoarsely  whispered  Charley. 
"  If  she  ain't  the  t'other  one,  she  ain't  the  forrenner.  Is  there 
three  of  'em  then  ? " 

Charley  looked  at  me  a  little  frightened.  I  felt  half  fnghtene<l 
at  myself  when  the  boy  glared  on  me  so. 

But  he  turned  and  followed,  when  I  beckoned  to  him;  and 
iinding  that  he  acknowledge*!  that  influence  in  me,  I  led  the  way 
straight  home.  It  was  not  far ;  only  at  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
We  passed  but  one  man.  I  donbted  if  we  should  have  got  home 
without  assistance ;  the  boy's  steps  were  so  uncertain  and  tremu- 
lous. He  made  no  complaint,  however,  and  was  strangely  uncon- 
cerned about  himself,  if  I  may  say  so  strange  a  thing. 

Leaving  bim  in  the  hall  for  a  monent,  shrunk  into  a  comer 
of  the  window-seat,  and  staring  with  an  indifference  that  could 
scarcely  be  called  wonder,  at  the  comfort  and  brightness  about  him, 
I  went  into  the  drawing-room  to  speak  to  my  Guardian.  There  I 
found  Mr.  Skimpole,  who  had  come  down  by  the  coach,  as  he  fre- 
quently did  without  notice,  and  never  bringing  any  clothes  with 
him,  but  always  borrowing  everythii^  he  wanted. 

They  came  out  with  me  directly,  to  look  at  the  boy.  The  ser- 
vants had  gathered  in  the  hall,  too ;  and  he  shivered  in  the  window- 
seat  with  Charley  standing  by  him,  like  some  wounded  animal  that 
had  been  found  in  a  ditch. 

"  This  is  a  sorrowful  case,"  said  my  Guardian,  after  asking  him 
a  question  or  two,  and  touching  hint,  and  examining  his  eyes, 
"  What  do  you  say,  Harold  ?  " 
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"  Yuli  had  better  tiim  liim  out,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole. 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  inquired  my  Guardian,  almost  sternly. 

"My  dear  Jamdyee,"  said  Mr,  Skimpole,  "you  know  what  I 
ain :  I  aui  a  child,     'Be  cross  tfl  me,  if  I  deserve  it.     But  I  have  a 
constitutional  objection  to  this  sort  of  thing.     I  always  had,  when 
I  was  a  medical  man.     He's  not  safe,  you  know.     There's  a  very  ' 
bad  sort  of  fever  about  him." 

Mr.  Skimpole  had  retreated  from  the  hall  to  the  drawing-room 
again,  and  said  this  in  his  airy  way,  seated  on  the  music-stool  as 
wc  stood  by. 

"You'll  say  it's  ehiidish,"  observed  Mr.  Skimpole,  looking  gaily 
at  us,  "Well,  I  dare  say  it  may  be;  but  I  am  a  chUd,  and  I 
never  pretend  to  be  anything  else.  If  yon  put  him  out  in  the  road, 
you  only  put  him  where  he  was  before.  He  will  be  no  worse  off 
than  he  was,  you  know.  Even  make  him  better  off,  if  you  like. 
Give  him  sixpence,  or  five  shillings,  or  five  pound  ten  —  you  are 
arithmeticians,  and  I  am  not — and  get  rid  of  him  !  " 

"  And  what  is  he  to  do  then ! "  asked  my  Guardian. 

"Upon  my  life,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
with  his  engaging  smile,  "  I  have  not  the  least  idea  what  he  is  to 
do  then.     But  I  liave  no  doubt  he'll  do  it." 

"Now,  is  it  not  a  horrible  reflection,"  said  my  Guardian,  to 
whom  I  had  hastily  explained  the  unavailing  efi'orts  of  the  two 
women,  "is  it  not  a  horrible  reflection,"  walking  up  and  down  and 
rumpling  his  hair,  "  that  if  this  wretched  creature  were  a  convicted 
prisoner,  his  hospital  would  be  wide  open  to  him,  and  he  would  be 
as  well  taken  care  of  as  any  sick  boy  in  the  kingdom  1 " 

"My  dear  Jamdyee,"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole,  "you'll  pardon 
tlie  simplicity  of  the  question,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  creature 
who  is  perfectly  simple  in  worldly  matters  —  but,  why  isn't  he  a 
prisoner  then  1 " 

My  GuaRlian  stopped  and  looked  at  him  with  a  whimsical  mix- 
ture of  amusement  and  indignation  in  his  face. 

"Our  young  friend  is  not  to  be  suspected  of  any  delicacy,  I 
should  imagine,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  unabashed  and  candid,  "It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wiser,  as  well  as  in  a  certain  kind  of 
way  more  respectable,  if  he  showed  some  misdirected  energy  that 
got  him  into  prison.  There  would  be  more  of  an  adventurous 
spirit  in  it,  and  consequently  more  of  a  certain  sort  of  poetry," 

"I  believe,"  returned  my  Guardian,  resuming  his  uneasy  walk, 
"  that  there  is  not  such  another  chUd  on  earth  as  yourself." 

"Do  you  really?"  said  Mr,  Skimpole;  "I  dare  say!  But,  I 
confess  I  don't  see  why  our  young  friend,  in  his  degree,  should  not 
seek  to  invest  himself  with  siich  poetry  as  is  apfn  to  him.     He  is 
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110  doubt  born  with  aii  appetite  —  probably,  wlicu  hn  is  in  it  safer 
state  of  healtli,  he  has  an  excellent  appetite.  Very  well.  At  our 
young  fvieml's  natural  dinner-hour,  most  likely  about  noon,  our 
young  friend  says  in  effect  to  society,  '  I  ain  hungry ;  will  you  hare 
the  goodness  to  produce  your  spoon,  and  feed  maV  Society, 
which  has  taken  upon  itself  the  general  arrangement  of  the  whole 
system  of  spoons,  and  professes  to  have  a  spoon  for  our  young 
friend,  does  not  produce  that  spoon ;  and  our  young  friend,  there 
fore,  says,  '  You  really  must  excuse  me  if  I  seize  it.'  Now,  this 
appears  to  me  a  case  of  misdirected  energy,  which  has  a  certain 
amount  of  reason  in  it,  and  a  certain  amount  of  romance ;  and  I 
don't  know  but  what  I  should  be  more  interested  in  our  young 
friend,  as  an  Ulustmtion  of  such  a  case,  than  merely  as  a  poor 
vagabond  —  which  any  one  can  be." 

"In  the  meantime,"  I  ventured  to  observe,  "he  is  getting 
worse." 

"In  the  meantime,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole  cheerfidly,  "as  Miss 
Summerson,  with  her  practical  good  sense,  observes,  he  is  getting 
worse.  Therefore  I  reeommend  your  turning  him  out  before  he 
gets  still  worse." 

The  amiable  iace  with  which  he  said  it,  I  think  I  shall  never 
forget. 

"  Of  course,  little  woman,"  observed  my  Guardian,  turning  to 
me,  "  I  can  ensure  his  admission  into  the  proper  place  by  merely 
going  there  to  enforce  it,  though  it's  a  bad  state  of  things  when,  in 
his  condition,  that  is  necessary.  But  it's  growing  late,  and  is  a  very 
bad  night,  and  the  boy  is  worn  out  alreatly.  There  is  a  bed  in  the 
wholesome  loft-room  by  the  stable ;  we  had  better  keep  him  there 
till  morning,  when  he  can  be  wrapped  up  and  reraove<l.  We'U  do 
that." 

"  0 ! "  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  with  his  hands  upon  the  keys  of  the 
piano,  as  we  moved  away.  "  Are  you  going  back  to  our  young 
friend  T" 

"  Yes,"  said  my  Guardian. 

"  How  I  envy  you  your  constitution,  Jamdyce  ! "  returned  Mr. 
Skimpole,  with  playful  admiration.  "  You  don't  mind  these  things, 
neither  does  Miss  Summerson.  You  are  ready  at  all  times  to  go 
anywhere,  and  do  anything.  Such  is  Will !  I  have  no  Will  at 
all  —  ami  no  Won't  —  simply  Can't." 

"  You  can't  recommend  anything  for  the  boy,  I  suppose ! "  said 
my  Guardian,  looking  back  over  his  shoulder,  half  angrily ;  otdy 
half  angrily,  for  he  never  seemed  to  consider  Mr.  Skimpole  an  ac- 
countable being. 

"  My  dear  Jamdyce,  I  observed  a  bottle  of  cooling  medicine  in 
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Ids  pocket,  ami  it'*  impoasibli;  tor  him  to  do  better  than  take  it. 
You  can  tell  them  to  sprinkle  a  little  Tinegar  about  the  place  where 
lie  sleeps,  and  to  keep  it  moderately  cool,  and  him  moderately 
warm.  But  it  ia  mere  iraiKn-tinence  in  mc  to  offer  any  recoiu- 
mendation.  Miss  Suminerson  has  such  a  knowledge  of  detail,  and 
such  a  capacity  for  the  administration  of  detail,  tliat  she  knows  all 
about  it." 

We  weut  back  into  the  hall,  aud  explained  to  Jo  what  we  pro- 
posed to  do,  which  Charley  explained  to  him  again,  and  which  he 
received  with  the  languid  unconcern  I  had  already  noticed,  wearily 
looking  on  at  what  was  done,  as  if  it  were  for  somebody  else.  The 
servants  compassionating  his  miserable  state,  and  being  veiy  anxious 
to  help,  we  soon  got  the  loft-room  ready ;  and  some  of  the  men 
about  the  house  carried  him  across  the  wet  yard,  well  wrapped  up. 
It  was  pleasant  to  observe  how  kind  they  were  to  him,  aud  how 
there  appeared  to  be  a  general  impression  among  them  that  fre- 
quently calling  him  "  Old  Chap "  was  likely  to  revive  his  spirits. 
Charley  directed  the  operatioika,  and  went  to  and  fro  between  the 
loft-room  and  the  house  with  such  little  stimulants  and  comforts  as 
we  thought  it  safe  to  give  him.  My  Guardian  himself  saw  him 
before  he  was  left  for  the  night,  and  reported  to  me,  when  he 
returned  to  the  Growlery  to  write  a  letter  ou  the  boy's  behalf, 
which  a  messenger  was  chargeil  to  deliver  at  daylight  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  he  seemed  easier,  and  inclined  to  sleep.  They  ha<l  fastened 
bis  door  on  the  outside,  he  said,  in  case  of  his  being  delirious ;  but 
had  so  arranged  that  he  could  not  make  any  noise  without  being 
heard. 

Ada  being  in  our  room  with  a  cold,  Mr.  Sldmpole  was  left  alone 
all  this  time,  and  entertained  himself  by  playing  snatches  of  pathetic 
airs,  and  sometimes  singing  to  them  (as  we  heard  at  a  distance) 
with  great  expression  and  feeling.  When  we  rejoined  him  in  the 
drawing-room  he  said  he  would  give  us  a  little  ballad,  which  had 
come  into  his  head,  "  apropos  of  our  young  ftieml ; "  aud  he  sang 
one  about  a  Peasant  boy, 


—  quite  exquisitely.     It  was  a  song  that  always  made  hiin  cry,  he 
told  us. 

He  was  extremely  gay  all  the  rest  of  the  evening :  "  for  lie 
absolutely  chirped,"  those  were  his  delighted  words;  "when  he 
thought  ty  what  a  happy  talent  for  business  he  was  surrounded." 
He  gave  us,  in  his  glass  of  negus,  "  Better  health  to  our  young 
friend ! "  and  supposed,  and  gaily  putsuetl,  the  case  of  his  being 
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reserved  like  Whittington  to  become  Loiil  Mfiyor  of  London.  In 
that  event,  no  doubt,  ho  would  establish  the  Jamdycc  Inetitution 
and  the  Summeraon  Alms-houses,  and  a  little  anniml  Corporation 
Pilgrimage  to  St.  Albans.  He  had  no  doubt,  he  Baid,  that  our 
young  friend  was  an  excellent  boy  in  his  way,  but  his  way  was  not 
the  Harold  Skimpole  way;  what  Harold  Skimpole  was,  Harold 
Skiuipole  had  found  himself,  to  his  considerable  surprise,  when  he 
first  made  his  own  acquaintance ;  he  had  accepted  himself  with  all 
his  failings,  and  ha*!  thought  it  sound  philosophy  to  make  the  best 
of  the  bargiun ;  and  he  hoped  we  would  do  the  same. 

Charley's  last  rejKirt  was,  that  the  hiyy  was  quiet.  I  couhl  see, 
from  my  window,  tlie  lantern  they  had  left  him  burning  quietly ; 
and  I  went  to  bed  very  happy  to  think  that  he  was  sheltered. 

There  was  more  movement  and  more  talking  than  usual  a  little 
before  day-break,  and  it  awoke  me.  As  I  was  dressing,  I  looked  out 
of  my  window,  and  asked  one  of  our  men  who  had  been  among  the 
active  sympathisers  last  night,  whether  there  was  anything  wrong 
about  the  house.    The  lantern  was  still  burning  in  the  loft-window. 

"  It's  the  boy,  miss,"  said  he. 

"  Is  he  worse ! "  I  inquire<l. 

"Dead!" 

"Dead,  miss  1     No.     Gone  clean  off." 

At  what  time  of  the  night  he  had  gone,  or  how,  or  why,  it  seemed 
hopeless  ever  to  divine.  The  door  remaining  as  it  had  been  left, 
and  the  lantern  standing  in  the  window,  it  could  only  be  supposed 
that  he  had  got  out  by  a  trap  in  the  floor  which  communicat«d 
with  an  empty  cart-house  below.  But  he  had  shut  it  down  again, 
if  that  were  so;  and  it  looked  as  if  it  had  not  been  raised. 
Nothing  of  any  kind  was  missing.  On  this  fact  being  clearly  as- 
certained, we  all  yieldeil  to  the  paiirfiil  belief  that  delirium  had 
come  upon  him  in  the  night,  and  that,  allured  by  some  iroa^nary 
object,  or  pureued  by  some  imaginary  horror,  be  had  strayed  away 
in  that  worse  than  helpless  state ;  —  all  of  us,  that  is  to  say,  but 
Mr,  Skimpole,  who  repeatedly  suggestctl,  in  his  usual  easy  light 
style,  that  it  had  occurred  to  our  young  friend  that  he  was  not  a 
safe  inmate,  having  a  bad  kind  of  fever  upon  him ;  and  that  he 
had,  with  great  natural  politeness,  taken  himself  off. 

Every  po^ible  inquiry  was  made,  and  every  place  was  searched. 
The  brick-kilns  were  examined,  the  cottages  were  visiteil,  the  two 
womeu  were  particularly  questioned,  but  th^  knew  nothing  of  him, 
and  imbody  could  doubt  that  their  wonder  was  genuine.  The 
weather  had  for  some  time  been  too  wet,  and  the  night  itself  had 
been  too  wet,  to  admit  of  any  tracing  by  footsteps.     Hedge  and 
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ditch,  and  wall,  and  rick  and  sbick,  were  examined  by  our  men  for 
a  long  diatanee  round,  lest  tbe  boy  sUoviId  be  lying  in  sueli  a  place 
insensible  or  liead ;  but  nothing  was  seen  to  indicate  that  he  had 
ever  been  near.  From  the  time  when  he  was  left  in  the  loft-room, 
he  vanished 

The  search  continued  for  8ye  days.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  ceased, 
even  then ;  but  that  my  attention  was  then  diverted  into  a  current 
very  memorable  to  me. 

As  Charley  was  at  her  writhig  again  in  my  room  m  the  evening, 
and  as  I  sat  opposite  to  her  at  work,  I  felt  the  table  tremble. 
Looking  up,  I  saw  my  little  maid  shivering  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Charley,"  said  I,  "  are  you  so  cold  t " 

"  I  think  I  am,  miss,"  she  replied.  "  I  don't  know  what  it  ia, 
I  can't  hold  myself  stilt.  I  felt  so,  yesterday ;  at  about  this  same 
time,  misa,     Don't  be  uneasy,  I  think  I'm  iU." 

I  heard  Ada's  voice  outside,  and  I  hurried  to  the  door  of  com- 
munication between  my  room  and  our  pretty  sitting-room,  and 
locked  it.  Just  in  time,  for  she  tapped  at  it  while  my  hand  was 
yet  upon  the  key, 

Ada  called  to  me  to  let  her  in  ;  but  I  said,  "  Not  now,  my  dear- 
est. Go  away.  There's  nothing  the  matter ;  I  will  come  to  you 
presently."  Ah !  it  was  a  long,  long  time,  before  my  darling  girl 
and  I  were  companions  again, 

Charley  fell  ill.  In  twelve  houi-s  she  was  very  ill.  I  moved 
her  to  my  room,  and  laid  her  in  my  bed,  and  sat  down  quietly  to 
nurse  her,  I  told  my  Guardian  all  about  it,  and  why  I  fdt  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  seclude  myself,  and  my  reason  for  not  aec- 
mg  my  darling  above  all.  At  first  she  came  very  often  to  the  door, 
and  called  to  me,  mid  even  reproached  me  with  sobs  and  tears  ;  bnt 
I  wrote  her  a  long  letter,  saying  that  she  made  me  ansions  and  un- 
happy, and  imploring  her,  as  she  loved  me,  mid  wished  my  mind  to 
be  at  peace,  to  come  no  nearer  than  the  garden.  Alter  that,  she 
came  beneath  the  window,  even  oftcner  than  she  had  come  to  the 
door ;  and,  if  I  had  learnt  to  love  her  dear  sweet  voice  before  wlieii 
we  were  hardly  ever  apart,  how  did  I  learn  to  love  it  then,  when  I 
stood  behind  the  window-curtMn  listening  and  replying,  but  not  so 
much  as  looking  out !  How  did  I  learn  to  love  it  afterwarils,  when 
the  harder  time  came  ! 

They  put  a  bed  for  me  in  our  sitting-room ;  and  by  keeping  the 
door  wide  open,  I  turned  the  two  rooms  into  one,  now  that  Ada  hatl 
vacated  that  part  of  the  house,  and  kept  them  always  fresh  and 
airy.  There  was  not  a  servant,  iu  or  about  the  house,  hit  was  so 
good  that  they  would  all  most  gladly  have  come  to  me  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  n^ht,  without  the  least  fear  or  unwillingness ;  but  I 
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thoQglit  it  best  to  choose  one  worthy  woman  wlio  was  never  to  see 
Ada,  and  whom  I  could  trust  to  come  and  go  with  all  precaution. 
Through  hei'  means,  1  got  out  to  take  the  air  with  my  Guardian, 
when  there  was  no  fear  of  meeting  Ada ;  and  wanted  for  nothing 
In  the  way  of  attendance,  any  more  than  in  any  other  respect. 

And  thus  poor  Charley  sickened,  and  grew  worse,  and  fell  into 
heavy  danger  of  death,  and  lay  severely  ill  for  many  a  long  round  of 
day  and  night.  So  patient  she  was,  so  imcomplMning,  and  inspired 
by  such  a  gentle  fortitude,  that  very  often  as  I  sat  by  Charley,  hold- 
ing her  head  in  my  arms  —  repose  would  come  to  her,  so,  when  it 
would  come  to  her  in  no  other  attitude  —  I  silently  prayed  to  our 
Father  in  heaven  that  1  might  not  forget  the  lesson  which  this 
little  sister  taught  me. 

I  was  veiy  sorrowful  to  think  that  Cliarley's  pretty  looks  would 
change  and  be  disfigured,  even  if  she  recovered  —  she  was  such  a 
child,  with  her  dimpled  face  —  but  that  thought  was,  for  the 
greater  part,  lost  in  her  greater  peril.  When  she  was  at  the  worst, 
and  her  mind  rambled  again  to  the  cares  of  her  feither's  sick  bed, 
and  the  little  children,  she  still  knew  me  so  far  as  that  she  would 
be  quiet  in  my  arms  when  she  could  lie  quiet  nowhere  else,  and 
murmur  out  the  wanderings  of  her  mind  less  restlessly.  At  those 
times  I  used  to  think,  how  should  I  ever  tell  the  two  remaining 
babies  that  the  baby  who  had  learned  of  her  faithful  heart  to  be  a 
mother  to  them  in  their  need,  was  dead ! 

There  were  other  times  when  Charley  knew  me  well,  and  talked 
to  me ;  telling  me  that  she  sent  her  love  to  Tom  and  Emma,  and 
that  she  was  sure  Tom  would  grow  up  to  be  a  good  man.  At 
those  times,  Charley  would  speak  to  ine  of  what  she  had  read  to 
her  father  as  well  as  she  could,  to  comfort  him ;  of  that  young 
man  carried  out  to  be  buried,  who  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother 
and  she  was  a  widow ;  of  the  ruler's  daughter  raised  up  by  the 
gracious  hand  upon  her  bed  of  death.  And  Charley  told  me  that 
when  her  father  died,  she  ha<l  kneeled  down  and  prayed  in  her 
first  sorrow  that  he  likewise  might  bo  raised  up,  and  ^ven  back  to 
his  poor  children ;  and  that  if  she  should  never  get  better,  and 
should  die  too,  she  thought  it  likely  that  it  might  come  into  Tom's 
mind  to  offer  the  same  prayer  for  her.  Tiien  would  I  show  Tom 
how  those  people  of  old  days  had  been  brought  back  to  life  on 
earth,  only  that  we  might  know  our  hope  to  be  restored  in  Heaven  ! 

But  of  all  the  various  times  there  were  in  Charley's  illness,  there 
was  not  one  when  she  lost  tlie  gentle  qiuilities  I  have  spoken  of. 
And  there  were  niiiiiy,  many,  when  I  thought  in  the  night  of  the 
last  high  belief  in  the  watching  Angel,  and  the  last  higher  tnist  in 
(Jod,  on  the  part  of  hor  poor  despised  fether. 
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And  Ciiarlcy  lUd  not  die.  Sin;  lluttcringly  and  alowly  turned 
the  dangerous  point,  after  long  lingering  there,  and  tlien  began  to 
mend.  The  hope  that  never  had  been  given,  from  the  first,  of 
Charley  bdng  in  outward  appearance  Charley  any  more,  soon  bt^an 
to  be  encoura^ ;  and  even  that  prospered,  and  I  saw  her  growing 
into  her  old  childish  likeness  again. 

It  was  a  great  morning,  when  I  could  tell  Ada  all  this  as  she 
stood  out  in  the  garden  ;  and  it  was  a  great  evening,  when  Charley 
and  I  at  last  took  tea  together  in  the  next  room.  But,  on  that 
same  evening,  I  felt  that  I  was  stricken  cold. 

Happily  for  both  of  us,  it  was  not  until  Charley  was  safe  jn  bed 
again  and  placidly  asleep,  tliat  I  b^an  to  think  the  eontagion  of 
her  illness  was  upon  me.  I  had  been  able  easily  to  hide  what  I 
had  felt  at  tea-time,  but  I  was  past  that  already  now,  and  I  knew 
that  I  was  rapidly  following  in  Charley's  steps. 

I  was  well  enough,  however,  to  be  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
to  return  my  darling's  cheerful  blessing  from  the  garden,  and  to 
talk  with  her  as  long  as  usual.  But  I  was  not  free  from  an  im- 
pression tliat  I  had  been  walking  about  the  two  rooms  in  the 
night,  a  little  beside  myself,  though  knowing  where  I  was ;  and 
I  felt  confused  at  times  —  with  a  curious  sense  of  fulness,  as  if  I 
were  becoming  too  large  altogether. 

In  the  evening  I  was  so  much  worse,  that  I  resolved  to  prepare 
Charley;  with  which  view,  I  said,  "You're  getting  quite  strong, 
Charley,  are  you  not  1 " 

"  0  quite  ! "  said  Charley. 

"Strong  enough  to  be  told  a  secret,  I  think,  Charley?" 

"  Quite  strong  enough  for  that,  miss ! "  cried  Charley.  But 
Ohaiiey's  fece  fell  in  the  height  of  her  delight,  for  she  saw  the 
secret  in  my  face ;  jmd  she  came  out  of  the  great  chair,  and  fell 
upon  my  bosom,  and  said,  "  0  miss,  it's  my  doing !  It's  my  doing ! " 
and  a  great  deal  more,  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  gratefid  heart. 

"  Now,  Charley,"  siud  I,  after  letting  her  go  on  for  a  little 
while,  "  if  I  am  to  be  ill,  my  great  tnis^  humanly  speaking,  is  in 
you.  And  unless  you  arc  as  quiet  and  composed  for  me,  aa  you 
always  were  for  yourself;  you  can  never  fidfil  it,  Charley." 

"If  you'll  let  me  ciy  a  little  longer,  miss,"  said  Charley.  "0 
my  dear,  my  dear !  if  you'll  only  let  me  ciy  a  little  longer,  0  my 
dear  \ "  —  how  affectionately  and  devotedly  she  poured  this  out,  as 
she  clung  to  my  neck,  I  never  can  remember  without  tears  —  "  111 
be  good." 

So  I  let  Charley  ciy  a  little  longer,  and  it  did  us  botli  good. 

"  Trust  in  me,  now,  if  you  please,  miss,"  saiil  Charley,  quietly. 
"  I  am  listening  to  everything  you  say," 
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"  It  is  very  little  at  present,  Charley.  I  shall  tell  your  doctor  to- 
night that  I  dou't  think  I  am.  well,  and  that  you  are  going  to  nurse 

For  that,  the  poor  child  thanked  me  with  her  whole  heart. 

"And  in  the  morning,  when  you  hear  Miss  Ada  in  the  garden,  if 
I  should  not  be  quite  able  to  go  to  the  window-curtain  as  usual,  do 
you  go,  Charley,  and  say  I  am  asleep  — ■  that  I  have  rather  tired 
myself,  and  am  asleep.  At  all  times  keep  the  room  as  I  have 
kept  it,  Charley,  and  let  no  one  come," 

Charley  promised,  and  I  lay  dowii,  for  I  was  veiy  heavy.  I  saw 
the  doctor  that  night,  and  asked  the  favour  of  him  that  I  wiahetl 
to  ask,  relative  to  his  saying  nothing  of  my  illneaa  in  the  house  as 
yet.  I  have  a  very  indistinct  remembrance  of  that  night  melting 
into  day,  and  of  day  melting  into  night  again ;  but  I  was  just 
able,  on  the  first  morning,  to  get  to  the  window,  and  speak  to  my 
darling. 

On  the  second  morning  I  heard  her  dear  voice  —  O  how  dear 
now  !  —  outside ;  and  I  asked  Charley,  with  some  difficulty  (speech 
being  painful  to  me),  to  go  and  say  I  was  asleep.  I  heard  her 
answer  softly,  "  Don't  disturb  lier,  Charley,  for  the  world  ! " 

"  How  does  my  own  Pride  look,  Charl^  ? "  I  inquired. 

"  Disappointed,  miss,"  said  Charley,  peeping  through  the  curtain, 

"  But  I  know  slie  is  very  beautiful  this  morning." 

"She  is  indeed,  miss,"  answered  Charley,  peeping.  "Still  look- 
ing up  at  the  window." 

With  her  blue  clear  eyes,  God  bless  them,  always  loveliest  when 
raised  like  that ! 

I  called  Charley  to  me,  and  gave  her  her  last  charge. 

"  Now,  Charley,  when  she  knows  I  iim  ill,  she  will  tiy  to  make 
her  way  into  the  room.  Keep  Jior  out,  Charley,  if  you  love  me 
truly,  to  the  last !  Charley,  if  you  let  her  in  but  once,  only  to  look 
upon  me  for  one  moment  as  I  lie  here,  I  shall  die." 

"  I  never  will !  I  never  will ! "  she  promised  me. 

"  I  believe  it,  my  dear  Charley,  And  now  come  and  sit  beside 
me  for  a  little  while,  and  touch  me  with  your  hand.  For  I  ciinnot 
see  you,  Charley;  I  am  blind." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  APPOINTED   TIME. 

It  is  night  in  Lincoln's  Inn  —  perplexed  and  troublous  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  the  law,  where  suitors  generally  find  but  little 
day  —  and  iat  candles  are  snuffed  out  in  offices,  and  clerks  have 
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I'attled  down  tiio  tTji/y  woudeii  stiiira,  a,iid  (lis]K.TsLil.  Thr  \ivil 
that  rings  ut  nine  o'ylouk,  haa  ceased  its  doleful  <.Jangoiu-  about 
nothing ;  the  gates  arc  shut ;  and  the  night-porter,  a  solemn  warder 
with  a  mighty  power  of  sleep,  keeps  guard  in  his  loi^.  From 
tiera  of  staircase  windows,  clogged  lamps  like  the  eyes  of  Equity, 
bleai^d  Aigiis  with  a  iathomless  pocket  for  eveiy  eye  and  an  eye 
upon  it,  dimly  blink  at  the  stars.  In  dirty  upper  casements,  here 
and  there,  hazy  little  patches  of  candle-light  reveal  where  some  wise 
ilraughtsman  and  conveyancer  yet  toils  for  the  entanglement  of  real 
estate  in  meshee  of  sheepskin,  in  the  average  ratio  of  about  a  dozen 
of  sheep  to  an  acre  of  land.  Over  which  bee-like  industry,  these 
benefactors  of  their  species  linger  yet,  though  office-hours  be  past : 
that  they  may  give,  for  every  day,  some  good  account  at  last. 

In  the  neighboiuing  court,  where  the  Lord  ChanceDor  of  the  Eag 
and  Bottle  shop  dwells,  there  is  a  general  tendency  towards  beer 
and  supper.  Mrs.  Piper  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  whose  respective  sons, 
engaged  with  a  circle  of  acquaintance  in  the  game  of  hide  and  seek, 
have  been  lying  in  ambush  about  the  bye-ways  of  Chancery  Lane  for 
some  houre,  and  scouring  the  plain  of  the  same  thoroughfare  to  the 
confusion  of  passengers — -Mrs.  Piper  and  Mrs.  Perkins  have  but 
now  exchanged  congratulations  on  the  children  being  abed ;  and 
they  still  linger  on  a  door-step  over  a  few  parting  words.  Mr. 
Krook  and  his  lodger,  and  the  feet  of  Mr.  Krook's  being  "  contin- 
ual in  %uor,"  and  the  testamentary  prospects  of  the  young  man 
are,  as  usual,  the  staple  of  their  conversation.  But  they  have 
something  to  say,  likewise,  of  the  Harmonic  Meeting  at  tlie  Sol's 
Anns ;  where  the  sound  of  the  piano  through  the  partly-opened 
windows  jingles  out  into  the  court,  and  where  Little  Swills,  after 
keeping  the  lovers  of  harmony  in  a  roar  like  a  very  Yorick,  may 
now  be  heard  taking  the  gruff  line  in  a  concerted  piece,  and  senti- 
mentally adjuring  his  friends  and  patrons  to  Listen,  listen,  listen. 
Tew  the  wa-ter-Fall !  Mrs.  Perkins  and  Mrs.  Piper  compare  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  of  the  young  lady  of  professional  celebrity  who 
assists  at  the  Harmonic  Meetings,  and  who  has  a  space  to  herself  in 
the  manuscript  announcement  in  the  window ;  Mrs.  Perkins  pos- 
sessing information  that  sh3  lias  been  married  a  year  and  a  half, 
though  announced  as  Miss  M.  MdviUeson,  the  noted  syren,  and 
that  her  baby  is  clandestinely  conveyed  to  the  Sol's  Anns  every 
night  to  receive  its  natural  nourisliment  during  the  entertainments. 
"  Sooner  than  which,  myself,"  says  Mrs.  Perkins,  "  I  would  get  my 
living  by  selling  lucifers."  Mrs.  Piper,  as  in  duty  bound,  is  of  the 
same  opinion ;  holding  that  a  private  station  is  better  than  public 
applause,  and  thanking  Heaven  for  her  own  (and,  by  imiihcation, 
Mrs.  Perkins's)  respectability.     By  this  time,  the  pot-boy  of  the 
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Soi's  Ai'ins  appearing  with  liur  suiJijei-pjut  well  frothetl,  Mrs.  Piper 
accepts  that  taiikard  and  retires  in-doors,  first  giving  a  fair  good 
night  to  Mrs.  Perkins,  who  has  had  her  own  pint  in  her  hand  ever 
since  it  was  fetched  from  the  same  hostehy  by  young  Perkins  be- 
fore he  was  sent  to  bed.  Now,  there  is  a  sound  of  putting  up 
shop-shutters  in  the  court,  and  a  smell  as  of  tlie  smoking  of  pipes ; 
and  shooting  stars  are  seen  in  upper  windows,  further  indicating 
retirement  to  rest.  Now,  too,  the  pohcemau  begins  to  push  at 
doors;  to  try  iastenings;  to  be  suspicious  of  bundles;  and  to 
administer  his  beat,  on  the  hypothesis  tiiat  every  one  is  either 
robbing  or  being  robbed. 

It  is  a  close  night,  though  the  damp  cold  is  searching  too ;  and 
there  is  a  la^ard  mist  a  little  way  up  in  the  air.  It  is  a  fine 
steaming  night  to  turn  the  slaughter-houses,  the  unwholesome 
trades,  the  sewerage,  bad  water,  and  burial-grounds  to  account^ 
and  give  the  Registrar  of  Deaths  some  extra  business.  It  may  be 
something  in  the  air  —  there  is  plenty  in  it  —  or  it  may  be  some- 
thing in  himself,  that  is  in  feult ;  but  Mr.  Weevte,  otherwise  Job- 
ling,  is  very  01  at  ease.  He  comes  and  goes,  between  his  own  room 
and  the  open  street  door,  twenty  times  an  hour.  He  has  been  doing 
so,  ever  since  it  fell  dark.  Since  the  Chancellor  shut  up  his  shop, 
which  he  did  very  early  to-night,  Mr.  Weevle  has  been  down  and 
up,  and  down  and  up  (with  a  cheap  tight  velvet  skull-cap  on  his 
head,  making  his  whiskers  look  out  of  all  proportion),  oftener  than 
before. 

It  is  no  phenomenon  that  Mr.  Snagsby  should  be  ill  at  ease  too  ; 
for  he  always  is  so,  more  or  less,  under  Uie  oppressive  influence  of 
the  secret  tiat  is  upon  him.  Impelletl  by  the  mystery,  of  which 
he  is  a  partaker,  and  yet  in  which  he  is  not  a  sharer,  Mr.  Snagsby 
liaunts  what  seems  to  be  its  fountain-head  —  the  rag  and  bottle 
shop  in  the  court:  It  has  an  irresistible  attraction  for  him.  Even 
now,  coming  roimd  by  the  Sol's  Anns  with  the  intention  of  passing 
flown  the  court,  and  out  at  the  Chanceiy  Lane  end,  and  so  termi- 
nating his  unpremeditated  ailer-supper  stroll  of  ten  minutes  long 
from  his  own  door  and  back  again,  Mr.  Snagsby  approaches. 

"What,  Mr.  Weevle  J"  says  the  stationer,  stopping  to  speak. 
"Are  you  there!" 

"  Ay  ! "  says  Weevle.     "  Here  I  am,  Mr.  Snagsby." 

"Airing  yourself  as  I  am  doing,  before  you  go  to  bed!"  the 
stationer  inquires. 

"  Wliy,  there's  not  much  air  to  be  got  here  ;  and  wliat  there  is, 
is  not  very  fresh  oiling,"  Weevle  answers,  glancing  up  and  down 
the  court. 

"  Very  true,  sir.     Don't  you  observe,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  pausing 
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to  sniff  ami  taste  tlic  air  a  little;  "iloii't  you  olwervi.',  Mr.  Weevle, 
that  you're — not  to  put  too  flue  a  point  upon  it-— tliat  you're 
rather  greasy  here,  sir  ^  " 

"Why,  I  have  noticeil  myself  tliat  there  is  a  queer  kind  of 
flavour  in  the  plat*  to-nighV'  Mr.  Weevle  r^oins.  "I  suppose 
it's  chops  at  the  Sol's  Anns." 

"  Chops,  do  you  think  ?  Oh  !  —  Chops,  eh  ? "  Mr.  Smtgsby 
sniffs  and  tastes  agmn.  "Well,  sir,  I  suppose  it  is.  But  I  should 
say  their  cook  at  the  Sol  wanted  a  little  looking  after.  She  has 
been  burning  'em,  sir !  Aud  I  don't  think  ; "  Mr.  Snagsby  sniffs 
and  tastes  again,  and  then  spits  and  wipes  his  mouth ;  "  I  don't 
think  —  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it  —  that  they  were  quite 
fresh,  when  tliey  were  shown  the  gridiron." 

"  That's  very  likely.     It's  a  tainting  sort  of  weather." 

"  It  is  a  tainting  sort  of  weather,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby ;  "  and  I 
find  it  sinking  to  the  spirits," 

"By  George!  /  fiml  it  gives  me  the  horrors,"  returns  Mr. 
Weevle. 

"Then,  you  see,  you  live  in  a  lonesome  way,  and  in  a  lonesome 
room,  with  a  black  circumstance  hanging  over  it,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby, 
looking  in  past  the  other's  shoulder  along  the  dark  passage,  and 
then  falling  back  a  step  to  look  up  at  the  house.  "  /  couldn't  live 
in  that  room  alone,  as  you  do,  air.  I  should  get  so  fidgety  and 
worried  of  an  evening,  sometimes,  that  I  should  be  driven  to  come 
to  the  door,  and  stand  here,  sooner  than  sit  there.  But  then  it's 
very  true  that  you  didn't  see,  in  your  room,  what  /  saw  there. 
That  makes  a  difference." 

"  I  know  quite  enough  about  it,"  returns  Tony, 

"  It's  not  agreeable,  is  it  f  "  pursues  Mr.  Snagsby,  coughing  his 
cough  of  mild  persuasion  behind  liis  hand.  "  Mr,  Krook  ought  to 
consider  it  in  the  rent.     I  hope  he  does,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  hope  he  does,"  says  Tony.     "  But  I  doubt  it !  " 

"You  find  the  rent  high,  do  you,  sir?"  returns  the  stationer. 
"  Rents  at-e  high  about  here,  I  don't  know  how  it  is  exactly,  but 
the  hiw  seems  to  put  things  up  in  price.  Not,"  adds  Mr.  Snagsby, 
with  his  apologetic  cough,  "  that  I  mean  to  say  a  word  against 
the  profession  I  get  my  living  by," 

Mr.  Weevle  again  glances  up  and  down  the  court,  and  then  looks 
at  the  stationer.  Mr.  Snagsby,  blankly  catching  his  eye,  looks  up- 
ward for  a  star  or  so,  and  coughs  a  cough  expressive  of  not  exactly 
seeing  his  way  out  of  this  conversation. 

"It's  a  curious  fact,  sir,"  he  observes,  slowly  rubbing  his  hands, 
"  that  he  should  have  been " 

"Who's  he!"  interrupts  Mr.  Weevle. 
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"The  deceased,  yon  know,"  says  Mr.  Snagsljy,  twitching  hia 
head  and  right  eyehrow  towards  the  staircase,  and  tapping  his 
aajuaintance  on  the  button. 

"  All  to  he  sure  ! "  returns  tlie  other,  as  if  he  were  not  over-fond 
of  the  subject.     "  I  thought  we  had  done  with  him." 

"  I  was  only  going  to  say,  it's  a  curious  feet,  sir,  that  he  should 
have  eome  and  lived  here,  and  been  one  of  my  writers,  and  then 
that  you  should  come  and  live  here,  and  be  oue  of  my  writers,  too. 
Which  there  is  nothing  derogatory,  but  far  from  it  in  the  appel- 
lation," says  Mr.  Snagsby,  breaking  off  with  a  mistrust  that  he 
may  have  unpolitely  asserted  a  kind  of  proprietorship  in  Mr. 
Weevle,  "because  I  have  known  writers  that  have  gone  into 
Brewers'  houses  and  done  really  very  respectable  inde«l.  Emi- 
nently respectable,  sir,"  adds  Mr.  Siiagsby,  with  a  mis^ving  that 
he  has  not  improved  the  matter. 

"  It's  a  curious  coincidence,  as  yo\i  say,"  answers  Weevle,  ouce 
more  glancing  up  and  down  the  court. 

"Seems  a  Fate  in  it,  don't  there?"  suggests  the  stationei-. 
"  There  does." 

"  Just  so,"  observes  the  stationer,  with  his  confirmatory  cough. 
"  Quite  a  Fate  in  it.  Quite  a  Fate.  Well,  Mr.  Weevle,  I  am 
airaid  I  must  bid  you  good  night ; "  Mr.  Snagsby  speaks  as  if  it 
made  him  desolate  to  go,  though  he  has  been  casting  about  for  any 
means  of  escape  ever  since  he  stopped  to  speak ;  "  my  little  woman 
will  be  looking  for  me,  else.     Good  night,  sir  ! " 

If  Mr.  Snagsby  hastens  home  to  save  his  little  woman  the  trouble 
of  lookii^  for  him,  he  might  set  his  mind  at  rest  on  that  score. 
His  little  woman  has  had  her  eye  upon  him  round  the  Sol's  Arms 
all  this  time,  and  now  glides  after  him  with  a  pocket  handker- 
chief wrapped  over  her  head ;  honouring  Mr.  Weevle  and  his  door- 
way with  a  very  searching  glance  as  she  goes  past. 

"You'll  know  me  again,  ma'am,  at  all  events,"  says  Mr.  Weevle 
to  himself;  "and  I  can't  compliment  you  on  your  appearance, 
whoever  you  are,  with  your  head  tied  up  in  a  bundle.  Is  this  fellow 
never  coming ! " 

This  fellow  approaches  as  he  speaks.  Mr.  Weevle  softly  holds 
up  his  finger,  and  draws  him  into  the  passage,  and  closes  the  street 
door.  Then,  they  go  up-stwrs;  Mr.  Weevle  heavily,  and  Mr. 
tJuppy  (for  it  is  he)  very  lightly  indeefl.  When  they  are  shut 
into  the  back  room,  thty  speak  low. 

"  I  thought  you  liad  gone  to  Jericho  at  least,  instead  of  coming 
here,"  says  Tony. 

"Why,  I  said  about  ten." 

"You  said  about  ten,"  Tony  repeats.     "Yes,  so  you  did  sny 
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about  ten.  But,  .icconliug  tu  my  <:ouiit,  it's  ten  times  ten  —  it's 
a  hundred  o'clock.     I  never  had  such  a  night  in  mj  hfe  ! " 

"  What  haa  been  the  matter  ? " 

"  That's  it ! "  says  Tony.  "  Nothing  has  been  the  matter.  But, 
here  have  I  been  stewing  and  fuming  in  this  jolly  old  crib,  till  I  have 
had  the  horrors  felling  on  me  as  thick  as  hail.  There's  a  blessed- 
looking  candle ! "  says  Tony,  pointing  to  the  heavily  burning  taper 
on  his  table  with  a  great  cabbage  h^d  and  a  long  winding-sheet, 

"  Tliat's  easily  improved,"  Mr.  Guppy  observes,  as  he  takes  tJie 
snuffers  in  hand. 

"Js  itV  returns  his  friend.  "Not  so  easily  as  you  think.  It 
has  been  smouldering  like  that,  ever  since  it  was  lighted." 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you,  Tony  1 "  inquires  Mr.  Guppy, 
looking  at  him,  snuffers  in  hand,  as  he  sits  down  with  his  elbow  on 
the  table. 

"  William  Guppy,"  replies  the  other,  "  I  am  in  the  Downs.  It's 
this  unbearably  dull,  snicidal  room — and  old  Boguey  down-stairs,  I 
suppose."  Mr.  Weevie  moodily  pushes  the  snuffers-tray  from  him 
with  his  elbow,  leans  his  head  on  his  hand,  puts  his  feet  on  the 
fender,  and  looks  at  the  fire.  Mr.  Guppy,  observing  hira,  slightly 
tosses  his  head,  and  sits  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  tabic  in  an 
easy  attitude, 

"  Wasn't  that  Snagsby  talking  to  you,  Tony ! " 

"Yes,  and  be- — —yes,  it  was  Snagsby,"  says  Mr.  Weevie,  alter- 
ing the  construction  of  his  sentence. 

"  On  business  1 " 

"No.  No  business.  He  was  only  sauntering  by,  and  stopped 
to  prose." 

"I  thought  it  was  Snagsby,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "and  thought  it 
as  well  that  lie  shouldn't  see  me;  so  I  waited  till  he  was  gone." 

"There  we  go  again,  William  G. !"  cries  Tony,  looking  up  for  an 
instant.  "  So  mysterious  and  secret !  By  Geoi^  if  we  were  going 
to  commit  a  murder,  we  coiddn't  have  more  mystery  about  it ! " 

Mr.  Guppy  affects  to  smile  ;  and  with  the  view  of  changing  the 
conversation,  looks  with  an  admiration,  real  or  pretended,  round 
the  room  at  the  Galaxy  gallery  of  British  beauty ;  terminating  his 
survey  with  the  portrait  of  Lady  Dedlock  over  the  mantel-shelf,  in 
which  she  is  represented  on  a  terrace,  with  a  pedestal  upon  the 
terrace,  and  a  vase  upon  the  pedestal,  and  her  shawl  upon  the  vase, 
and  a  prodigious  piece  of  fiir  upon  the  shawl,  and  her  arm  on  the 
prodigious  piece  of  fur,  and  a  bracelet  on  her  ann. 

"  That's  very  like  Lady  Dedlock,"  says  Mr.  Guppy.     "  It's  a 


"  I  wish  it  was,"  growls  Tony,  without  changing  his  position. 
"I  should  have  some  fasliinnable  cnnvrrsatittn  liere,  tlieii," 
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Finding,  by  tliis  time,  that  Lis  friend  is  not  to  be  wheetUeil  iuto 
it  more  sociable  humour,  Mr.  Guppy  puts  about  upon  the  iU-used 
tack,  and  remonstratfw  with  him. 

"  Tony,"  says  he,  "  I  can  make  allowancea  for  lowuess  of  spirits, 
for  no  man  kuowa  what  it  is  when  it  does  come  upon  a  man,  better 
than  I  do ;  and  no  man  perhaps  has  a  better  right  to  know  it,  than 
a  man  who  has  an  unrequited  image  imprinted  on  his  art.  But  there 
are  bounds  to  these  things  when  an  unoffending  party  is  in  question, 
and  I  will  acknowledge  to  you,  Tony,  that  I  don't  think  your  man- 
ner on  the  present  occasion  is  hospitable  or  quite  gentlemanly." 

"  This  is  strong  language,  William  Guppy,"  returns  Mr.  Weevle. 

"Sir,  it  may  be,"  retorts  Mr.  William  Guppy,  "but  I  feel 
strongly  when  I  use  it." 

Mr.  Weevle  admits  that  he  has  been  wrong,  and  begs  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Guppy  to  tliink  no  more  about  it.  Mr.  William  Guppy,  how- 
ever, having  got  the  advantage,  cannot  quite  release  it  wiliout  a 
little  mora  iigured  remonstrance. 

"No  !  Dash  it,  Tony,"  says  that  gentleman,  "you  really  ought 
to  be  careftd  how  you  wound  the  feelings  of  a  man,  who  has  an 
unrequited  image  imprinteil  on  his  art,  and  who  is  not  altogether 
happy  in  those  chords  which  vibrate  to  the  tenderest  emotions.  You, 
Tony,  possess  in  yourself  all  that  is  calculated  to  charm  the  eye, 
and  allure  the  taste.  It  is  not  —  happily  for  you,  perhaps,  and  I 
may  wish  that  I  could  say  the  same  —  it  is  not  your  character  to 
hover  around  one  flower.  The  ole  garden  is  open  to  you,  and  your 
wry  pinions  carry  you  through  it.  Still,  Tony,  far  be  it  from  me, 
I  am  sure,  to  wound  even  your  feelings  without  a  cause  !  " 

Tony  again  entreats  that  the  subject  may  be  no  longer  pursued, 
saying  emphatically,  "  WUliam  Guppy,  drop  it ! "  Mr.  Guppy 
acquiesces,  with  the  reply,  "  I  never  should  have  taken  it  up,  Tony, 
of  my  own  accord." 

"And  now,"  says  Tony,  stirring  the  fire,  "touching  this  same 
bundle  of  letters.  Isn't  it  an  extraordinary  thing  of  Krook  to 
have  appointed  twelve  o'clock  to-night  to  hand  'em  over  to  me?" 

"  Very.     What  did  he  do  it  for  1 " 

"  What  does  he  do  anything  for  ?  J/e  don't  know.  Said,  to- 
day was  his  birthday,  and  he'd  hand  'em  over  to-night  at  twelve 
o'clock.  He'll  have  drunk  himself  blind  by  that  time.  He  has 
been  at  it  all  day." 

"He  hasn't  forgotten  the  appointment,  I  hopel" 

"  Forgotten  i  Trust  him  for  tliat.  He  never  forgets  anything. 
I  saw  him  to-night,  about  eight  ^helped  him  to  shut  up  his  shop 
—  and  he  had  got  the  letters  then  in  his  haiiy  cap.  He  pulled  it 
off,  and  showed  *em  me.     When  the  shop  was  closeil,  he  took  them 
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s  (ap  on  the  chair-hack,  and  stood  turning 
I  heard  him  a  little  while  afterwards 
through  the  floor  here,  humming,  like  the  wind,  the  only  song  he 
knows  —  about  Bibo,  and  old  Charon,  and  Bibo  being  drunk  when 
he  died,  or  something  or  other.  He  has  been  aa  quiet,  since,  as  an 
old  rat  aaleep  in  liia  hole." 

"  And  you  are  to  go  down  at  twelve  V 

"At  twelve.  And,  as  I  tell  you,  when  you  came  it  seemed  to 
me  a  hundred." 

"Tony,"  saya  Mr.  G-uppy,  after  consiiiering  a  little  with  his  legs 
crossed,  "  he  can't  read  yet,  can  he  t " 

"  Bead  !  He'll  never  read.  He  can  make  all  the  letters  sepa- 
rately, and  he  knows  most  of  them  separately  when  he  sees  them ; 
he  has  got  on  that  much,  under  me ;  but  he  can't  put  them  together. 
He's  too  old  to  acquire  the  knack  of  it  now  —  and  t«o  drunk." 

"  Tony,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  uncrossing  and  reerossing  his  legs ; 
"how  do  you  suppose  he  spelt  out  that  name  of  Hawdon?" 

"  He  never  spelt  it  out.  You  know  what  a  curious  power  of  eye 
he  has,  and  how  he  has  been  used  to  employ  himself  in  copying 
things  by  eye  alone.  He  imitated  it  —  evidently  from  the  direc- 
tion of  a  letter;  and  asked  me  what  it  meant." 

"  Tony,"  says  Mr.  GlupK?,  uncrossing  and  reerossing  his  legs 
again  ;  "should  you  say  that  the  original  was  a  man's  writing  or  a 
woman's  1 " 

"A  woman's.  Fifty  to  one  a  lady's  —  slopes  a  good  deal,  and 
the  end  of  the  letter  '  n,'  long  and  hasty." 

Mr.  Guppy  has  been  biting  his  thumb-nail  daring  this  dialogue, 
generally  changing  the  thumb  when  he  has  changed  the  crossed  leg. 
As  he  is  going  to  do  so  again,  he  happens  to  look  at  his  coat-sleeve. 
It  taltes  his  attention.     He  stares  at  it,  aghast. 

"  Why,  Tony,  what  on  earth  is  going  on  in  this  house  to-night  1 
Is  there  a  chimney  on  iire  1 " 

"  Chimney  on  fire ! " 

"  Ah  ! "  returns  Mr.  Guppy.  "  See  how  the  soot's  falling.  See 
here,  on  my  arm !  See  again,  on  the  table  here !  Confound  the 
stuff,  it  won't  blow  off —  smears,  like  black  fet  I " 

They  look  at  one  another,  and  Tony  goes  listening  to  the  door, 
and  a  little  way  up-at^rs,  and  a  little  way  down-stairs.  Comes  back, 
and  says  it's  all  right,  and  all  quiet ;  and  quotes  the  remark  he 
lately  made  to  Mr.  Snagaby,  about  their  cooking  chops  at  the  Sol's 
Arms. 

"And  it  was  then,"  resumes  Mr.  Guppy,  still  glancing  with 
remarkable  aversion  at  his  coat-sleeve,  as  they  puraue  their  con- 
vei'sation  before  the  fire,  leaning  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table  with 
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tlieir  licads  very  near  together,  "  that  he  told  you  of  his  having 
taken  the  bundle  of  letters  from  his  lodger's  portmanteau  ? " 

"  That  was  the  time,  sir,"  answers  Tony,  iaintly  adjusting  his 
whiskers.  "  Whereupon  I  wrote  a  line  to  my  dear  hoy,  the  Hon- 
oural)le  William  Guppy,  informing  him  of  the  appointment  for 
to-night,  and  advising  him  not  to  call  before  :  Bogney  being  a  Sly- 
boots." 

The  light  vivacious  tone  of  fashionable  life  which  is  usually 
assumed  by  Mr.  Weevie,  aits  so  ill  upon  him  to-night,  that  he 
abandons  that  and  his  whiskers  together ;  and,  after  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  appears  to  yield  himself  up,  a  prey  to  the  honors  again. 

"You  are  to  bring  the  letters  to  your  room  to  read  and  com- 
pare, and  to  get  yourself  into  a  position  to  tell  him  all  about  them. 
That's  the  arrangement,  isn't  it,  Tony  1 "  asks  Mr,  Guppy,  anxiously 
biting  his  thumb-uail. 

"  You  can't  speak  too  low.     Yes.     That's  what  he  and  I  agreed." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Tony " 

"  You  can't  speak  too  low,"  says  Tony  once  more.  Mr.  Guppy 
nods  his  sagacious  head,  advances  it  yet  closer,  and  drops  into  a 
whisper. 

"  I  tell  you  what.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  make 
another  packet,  like  the  real  one ;  so  that,  if  he  should  ask  to  see 
the  real  one  while  it's  in  my  possession,  you  can  show  him  the 
dummy." 

"  And  suppose  he  detects  the  dummy  as  soon  as  he  sees  it  — 
which  with  his  biting  screw  of  an  eye  is  about  five  hundred  times 
more  likely  than  not,"  suggests  Tony. 

"  Then  well  face  it  out.  They  don't  belong  to  him,  and  they 
never  did.  You  found  that ;  and  you  placed  them  in  my  hands 
—  a  legal  iiiend  of  yours  —  for  security.  If  he  forces  us  to  it, 
they'll  be  producible,  won't  they  1 " 

"Ye-es,"  is  Mr.  Weevle's  reluctant  admission. 

"Why,  Tony,"  remonstrates  his  friend,  "how  you  look!  You 
don't  doubt  William  Guppy  ^     You  don't  suspect  any  harm  t " 

"I  don't  suspect  anything  more  than  I  know,  William,"  returns 
the  other,  gravely. 

"And  what  do  yon  know?"  urges  Mr.  Guppy,  raising  his  voice 
a  little;  but  on  his  friend's  once  more  warning  him,  "  I  tell  you, 
you  can't  speak  too  low,"  he  repeats  his  question  without  any  sound 
at  all;  forming  with  his  lips  only  the  words,  "What  do  you 
know ! " 

"  I  know  three  things.  First,  I  know  that  here  we  are  wliisper- 
ing  in  secrecy;  a  pair  of  conspirators." 

"  Well  1 "  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "  and  we  had  better  be  that,  than  a 
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pair  of  noodles,  which  we  should  he,  if  we  were  doing  anything  else ; 
for  it's  the  only  way  of  doing  what  we  want  to  ilo.     Secondly  t " 

"Secondly,  it's  not  made  out  to  me  how  it's  likely  to  be  profit- 
able, after  all." 

Mr.  Cruppy  casts  up  his  eyes  at  the  porti'ait  of  Lady  Dedlock 
over  the  majitel-shelf,  and  replies,  "Tony,  you  are  asked  to  leave 
that  to  the  honour  of  your  friend.  Besides  ite  being  calculated  to 
serve  that  friend,  in  those  chords  of  the  human  mind  which  — 
which  need  not  be  called  into  agonising  vibration  on  the  present 
occasion  — your  friend  is  no  fool.     What's  that!" 

"  It's  eleven  o'clock  striking  by  the  bell  of  S^nt  Paul's.  Lis- 
ten, and  you'll  hear  all  the  bells  in  tlie  city  jangling." 

Both  sit  silent,  listening  to  the  metal  voices,  near  and  distant, 
resounding  from  towers  of  various  heights,  in  tones  more  various 
than  their  situations.  When  these  at  length  cease,  all  seems  more 
mysterious  and  quiet  than  before.  One  disagreeable  result  of  whis- 
pering is,  that  it  seems  to  evoke  an  atmosphere  of  silence,  haunted 
by  the  ghosts  of  sound  —  strange  cracks  and  tickings,  the  rustling 
of  garments  that  have  no  substance  in  them,  and  the  tread  of  dread- 
ful feet,  that  would  leave  no  mark  on  the  sea-sand  or  the  winter 
snow.  So  sensitive  the  two  friends  happen  to  be,  that  the  air  is 
full  of  these  phantoms ;  and  the  two  look  over  their  shoidders  by 
one  consent,  to  see  that  the  door  is  shut. 

"  Yes,  Tony  1 "  says  Mr.  Guppy,  drawing  nearer  to  the  fire,  and 
biting  his  unsteady  thumb-nail.     "  You  were  going  to  say,  thirdly  1" 

"It's  fiir  from  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  plotting  about  a  dead  man 
in  the  room  where  he  died,  especially  when  you  happen  to  live  in  it." 

"But  we  are  plotting  nothing  against  him,  Tony." 

"  May  be  not,  still  I  don't  like  it.  Live  liere  by  yourself,  and  see 
how  yoM  like  it," 

"As  to  dead  men,  Tony,"  proceeds  Mr.  Guppy,  evading  this  pro- 
posal, "  there  have  been  dead  men  in  most  rooms." 

"  I  know  there  have  ;  but  in  most  rooms  you  let  them  alone,  and 
—  and  they  let  you  alone,"  Tony  answers. 

The  two  look  at  each  other  again.  Mr.  Guppy  makes  a  hiuiicd 
remark  to  the  effect  that  they  may  be  doing  the  deceased  a  service ; 
that  he  hopes  so.  There  is  an  oppressive  blank,  until  Mr.  Weevle, 
by  stirring  the  fire  suddenly,  makes  Mr.  Guppy  start  as  if  his  heart 
had  been  stirred  instead. 

"  Fah !  Here's  more  of  this  hateful  soot  hanging  about,"  says 
he.  "Let  us  open  the  window  a  bit,  and  get  a  mouthful  of  air. 
It's  too  close." 

He  raises  the  sash,  and  they  both  rest  on  the  windownsill,  half 
in  and  half  out  of  the  room.     The  neighbouring  houses  are  too  near. 
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to  admit  of  tlieir  seeing  any  sky  without  craning  their  necks  and 
looking  up ;  but  lights  in  frowsy  windows  here  and  there,  and  the 
rolling  of  diatant  carriages,  and  the  new  expression  that  there  is  of 
the  stir  of  men,  they  find  to  be  comfortable.  Mr.  Guppy,  noise- 
lessly tapping  on  the  window-sill,  resumes  his  whispering  in  quite 
a  light-comedy  tone. 

"  By-the-bye,  Tony,  don't  forget  old  Smallweeil ; "  meaning  the 
Younger  of  that  name.  "  I  have  not  let  him  into  this,  you  know. 
That  grandfather  of  his  is  too  keen  by  half  It  runs  in  the 
family." 

"  I  remember,"  says  Tony.     "  I  am  up  to  all  that." 

"  And  as  to  Krook,"  resumes  Mr.  Guppy.  "  Now,  do  you  sup- 
pose he  reaUy  has  got  hold  of  any  other  papers  of  importance,  as 
he  has  boasted  to  you,  since  you  have  been  such  allies  ? " 

Tony  shakes  his  head.  "  I  don't  know.  Can't  imagine.  If 
we  get  through  this  business  without  rousing  liis  suspicions,  I  shall 
be  better  informed  no  doubt.  How  can  I  know,  without  seeing 
them,  when  he  don't  know  himself  f  He  is  always  spelling  out 
words  from  them,  and  chalkii^  them  over  the  table  and  the  shop- 
wail,  and  asking  what  this  is,  and  what  that  is ;  but  his  whole 
stock,  from  beginning  to  end,  may  easUy  be  the  waste  paper  he 
bought  it  as,  for  anything  I  can  say.  It's  a  monomania  with  him, 
to  think  he  is  possessed  of  documents.  He  has  been  going  to  leam 
to  read  them  this  last  quarter  of  a  centmy,  I  should  judge,  from 
what  he  tells  me." 

"  How  did  he  first  come  by  that  idea,  though  1  that's  the  ques- 
tion," Mr.  Guppy  suggests  with  one  eye  shut,  after  a  httle  forensic 
meditation.  "  He  may  have  found  papers  in  something  he  bought, 
where  papers  were  not  supposed  to  be ;  and  may  have  got  it  into 
his  shrewd  head,  from  the  manner  and  place  of  their  concealment, 
that  they  are  worth  something." 

"Or  he  may  have  been  taken  in,  in  some  pretended  bargain. 
Or  he  may  have  been  muddled  altogether,  by  long  staring  at  what- 
ever he  has  got,  and  by  drink,  and  by  hanging  about  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  court  and  hearing  of  doci  ments  t  r  ever  returns 
Mr.  Weevle. 

Mr.  Guppy  sitting  on  the  window  sdl  noddmg  bs  hea  1  and 
balancing  ^1  these  possibilities  in  his  mmd  fontmue'?  thnughtftilly 
to  tap  it,  and  clasp  it,  and  measure  it  with  his  hind  untd  he  has- 
tily draws  his  hand  away, 

"What,  in  the  Devil's  name,"  he  says,  la  this  Look  at  my 
fingers ! " 

A  thick,  yellow  liquor  defiles  them,  which  is  offensive  to  the 
touch  and  sight,  and  more- offensive  to  the  smell. 
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Biekening  oil,  with  some  natural  repulsiou  in  it  that  makes  tliem 
both  shudder. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  here  ?  What  have  you  been  pour- 
ing out  of  window  1 " 

"  I  pouring  out  of  window  !  Nothing,  I  swear  !  Never,  since  I 
have  been  here  ! "  cries  the  lodger. 

And  yet  look  here — and  look  here  !  When  he  brings  the  candle, 
here,  from  the  comer  of  the  window-sill,  it  slowly  drips  and  creeps 
away  down  the  hoicks ;  here,  lies  in  a  little  thick  nauseous  pool. 

"  This  is  a  horrible  house,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  shutting  down  the 
window.     "  Give  me  some  water,  or  I  shall  cut  my  hand  off." 

He  so  washes,  and  rubs,  and  scrubs,  and  smells,  and  washes, 
that  he  has  not  long  restored  himself  with  a  glass  of  brandy,  and 
stood  silently  before  the  fire,  when  Saint  Paul's  bell  strikes  twelve, 
and  all  those  other  bells  strike  twelve  from  their  towers  of  various 
heights  in  the  dark  air,  and  in  their  many  tones.  When  all  is 
quiet  again,  the  lodger  says  : 

"  It's  the  appointed  time  at  last.     Shall  I  go  T' 

Mr.  Guppy  nods,  and  gives  him  a  "  lucky  touch  "  on  the  back ; 
but  not  with  the  washed  liand,  though  it  is  his  right  hand. 

He  goes  down-staira ;  and  Mr.  Guppy  tries  to  compose  himself, 
before  the  fire,  for  waiting  a  long  time.  But  in  no  more  than  a 
minute  or  two  the  stairs  creak,  and  Tony  comes  swiftly  back. 

"  Have  you  got  them ! " 

"Got  them  !     No.     The  old  man's  not  there." 

He  has  been  so  horribly  frightened  in  the  short  interval,  that 
his  terror  seizes  the  other,  who  makes  a  rush  at  him,  and  asks 
loudfy,  "Whafs  the  matter?" 

"I  couldn't  make  him  hear,  and  I  softly  opened  the  door  and 
looked  in.  And  the  burning  smell  is  there  —  and  the  soot  is 
there,  and  the  oil  is  there  —  and  he  is  not  there  ! "  —  Tony  ends 
this  with  a  groan. 

Mr.  Guppy  takes  the  light.  They  go  down,  more  dead  than 
alive,  and  holding  one  another,  push  open  the  door  of  the  back 
shop.  The  cat  has  retreated  close  to  it,  and  stands  snarling  —  not 
at  them ;  at  something  on  the  ground,  before  the  fire.  There  is 
very  little  fire  left  in  the  grate,  but  there  is  a  smouldering  suffocat- 
ing vapour  in  the  room,  and  a  dark  greasy  coating  on  the  walls 
and  ceihug.  The  chairs  and  table,  and  the  bottle  so  rarely  absent 
from  the  table,  all  stand  as  xisiial.  On  one  cliair-baek,  hang  the 
old  man's  hairy  cap  aud  coat. 

"  Look  ! "  whispers  the  lodger,  pointing  his  friend's  attention  to 
these  objects  with  a  trembling  finger,  "I  told  you  so.  Wben  I 
saw  him  last,  he  took  bis  cap  ofi^  took  out  the  little  bundle  of  old 
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letters,  hung  his  cap  ou  the  back  of  the  chair  —  his  coat  was  there 
already,  for  he  had  pulled  that  off,  before  he  went  to  put  the  shut- 
ters up  — and  I  left  hun  turning  the  letters  over  in  liis  hand, 
standing  just  where  that  crumbled  black  thing  is  upoa  the  floor." 

Is  he  hanging  somewhere  ?     They  look  up.     No. 

"  See ! "  whispers  Tony.  "  At  the  foot  of  the  same  chair,  there 
hes  a  dirty  hit  of  thin  red  cord  that  they  tie  up  pens  with.  That 
went  round  the  letters.  He  undid  it  slowly,  leering  and  laughing 
at  me,  before  be  began  to  turn  tliem  over,  and  threw  it  there.  T 
saw  it  felt." 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  cat?"  says  Mr.  Guppy.     "Look 

"  Mad,  I  think.     And  no  wonder,  in  this  evil  place." 

They  advance  slowly,  looking  at  all  these  thmgs.  The  cat 
remains  where  they  found  her,  still  snarling  at  the  something  on 
the  ground,  before  the  fire  and  between  the  two  chaire.  What  is 
it?     Hold  up  the  light. 

Here  is  a  small  burnt  patch  of  flooring;  here  is  the  tinder  from 
a  little  bundle  of  burnt  paper,  but  not  so  light  as  usual,  seeming 
to  be  steeped  in  something;  and  here  is — is  it  the  cinder  of  a 
small  charred  and  broken  log  of  wood  sprinkled  with  white  ashes, 
or  is  it  coal  t  0  Horror,  he  is  here  !  and  this,  from  which  we  run 
away,  striking  out  the  light  and  overturning  one  another  into  the 
street,  is  all  that  represents  biui. 

Help,  help,  help  !  come  into  this  house  for  Heaven's  sake  ! 

Plenty  will  come  in,  but  none  can  help.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
of  that  Cotirt,  true  to  his  title  in  his  last  act,  has  died  the  death 
of  all  Loi'd  Chancellors  in  all  Courts,  and  of  all  authorities  in  all 
places  under  all  names  soever,  where  fidsc  pretences  are  made,  and 
where  injustice  is  done.  Call  the  death  by  any  name  Your  High- 
ness will,  attribute  it  to  whom  you  will,  or  say  it  might  have  been 
prevented  how  you  will,  it  is  the  same  death  eternally  —  inborn, 
inbred,  engendered  in  the  comipted  hnmours  of  the  vicious  body 
itself,  and  that  only  —  Spontaneous  Combustion,  and  none  other 
of  all  the  deaths  that  can  be  died. 


CHAPTER   XXXriL 


Now  do  those  two  gentlemen  not.  vevy  neat  about  the  cufis  and 
buttons  who  attended  the  last  Coroner's  Inquest  at  the  Sol's  Arms, 
reappear  in  the  precincts  with  surprising  swiftness  (being,  in  feet, 
breathlessly  fetched  by  the  active  and  intelligent  beadle),  and  in- 
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stitute  perquisitions  through  the  cnint,  and  dive  into  the  Sol's 
parlour,  and  write  with  ravenous  little  pens  on  tissue-pjiper.  Now 
do  they  note  down,  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  how  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chancery  Lane  was  yesterday,  at  about  midnight,  tlmiivji 
into  a  state  of  the  most  intense  agitation  and  exeitement  by  the 
following  alarming  and  horrible  discovery.  Now  do  they  set  forth 
how  it  will  doubtless  be  remembered,  that  some  time  back  a  pain- 
ful sensation  was  created  in  the  public  mind,  by  a  case  of  myste- 
rious death  from  opiivm  occurring  in  the  first  floor  of  the  house 
occupied  as  a  rag,  bottle,  and  general  marine  store  sliop,  by  an 
eccentric  individual  of  iatemperate  habits,  far  advanced  in  life, 
named  Krook ;  and  how,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  Krook  was 
examined  at  the  Inquest,  which  it  may  be  recollected  was  held  on 
that  occasion  at  the  Sol's  Anns,  a  well-conducted  tavern,  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  premises  m  question,  on  the  west  side,  and 
licensed  to  a  highly  respectable  landlord,  Mr.  James  Gleorge  Bogsby. 
Now  do  they  show  (in  as  many  words  as  possible),  how  during  some 
hours  of  yesterday  evening  a  very  peculiar  smell  was  observed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  court,  in  which  tlie  tra^cal  occurrence  whicli 
forms  the  subject  of  that  present  account  transpired ;  and  which 
odour  was  at  one  time  so  powerful,  that  Mr.  SwiOB,  a  comic  vocalist, 
professbnally  engaged  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Bogsl^,  has  himself  stated  to  our 
reporter  that  he  mentione<l  to  Miss  M.  Melvilleson,  a  lady  of  some 
pretensions  to  musical  ability,  likewise  engaged  by  Mr.  J.  G,  Bogsby 
to  sing  at  a  series  of  concerts  called  Harmonic  Assemblies  or  Meet- 
ings, which  it  would  appear  are  held  at  the  Sol's  Arms,  ruider  Mr. 
Bogaby's  direction,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  George  the  Second,  that 
he  (Mr.  Swills)  found  his  voice  seriously  affected  by  the  impure 
state  of  the  atmosphere ;  his  jocose  expression,  at  the  time,  being, 
"  that  he  was  like  an  empty  post-office,  for  he  hadn't  a  single  note 
in  him."  How  this  account  of  Mi'.  Swills  is  entirely  corroborated 
by  two  intelligent  married  females  residing  in  the  same  court,  and 
known  respectively  by  the  names  of  Mrs.  Piper  and  Mrs.  Perkins ; 
both  of  whom  observed  the  fcetid  effluvia,  and  regarded  them  as 
being  emitted  &om  the  premises  in  the  occupation  of  Krook,  the 
nnfortunat*  deceased.  All  this  and  a  great  deal  more,  the  two 
gentlemen,  who  have  formed  an  amicable  partnership  in  the  melan- 
choly catastrophe,  write  down  on  the  spot ;  and  the  boy  population 
of  the  court  (out  of  befl  in  a  moment)  swarm  up  the  shutters  of 
the  Sol's  Anns  parlour,  to  behold  the  tops  of  their  heads  while  they 
are  about  it. 

The  whole  couit,  aflult  as  well  as  boy,  is  sleepless  for  that  night, 
and  can  do  nothing  but  wrap  up  its  many  heads,  and  talk  of  the  ill- 
fated  house,  and  look  at  it.     Miss  Flite  has  been  bravely  rescued 
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from  her  chamber,  as  if  it  were  in  flames,  and  accommodated  with 
a  bed  at  the  Sol's  Arms.  The  Sol  neither  turns  off  its  gas  nor 
shuts  its  door,  all  night ;  for  any  kind  of  public  excitement  ma^es 
good  for  the  Sol,  and  causes  the  court  to  stand  in  need  of  comfort. 
The  house  has  not  done  so  much  in  the  stomachic  article  of  cloves, 
or  in  brandy  and  water  warm,  since  the  Inquest.  The  moment  the 
pot-boy  heard  what  had  happened,  he  rolled  up  hia  shirt-sleeves 
tight  to  hia  shoulders,  and  said,  "  Therell  be  a  run  upon  us  ! "  In 
the  first  outcry.  Young  Piper  dashed  off  for  tlie  fire-engines ;  and 
returned  in  triumph  at  a  jolting  gallop,  perched  up  aloft  on  the 
Phcem,  and  holding  on  to  that  iabuloua  creature  with  all  his 
might,  in  the  midst  of  helmets  and  torches.  One  helmet  remains 
behind,  after  careful  investigation  of  all  chinks  and  crannies ;  and 
slowly  paces  up  and  down  before  the  house,  in  company  with  one 
of  the  two  policemen  who  have  been  likewise  left  in  charge  thereof. 
To  this  trio,  everybody  in  the  court,  possessed  of  sixpence,  has  an 
insatiate  desire  to  exhibit  hospitality  in  a  liquid  form. 

Mr.  Weevie  and  his  friend  Mr.  Guppy  axe  within  the  bar  at  the 
Sol,  and  are  worth  anything  to  the  Sol  that  the  bar  contains,  if 
they  will  only  stay  there.  "  This  is  not  a  time,"  says  Mr.  Bogsby, 
"  to  ha^le  about  money,"  though  he  looks  something  sharply  after 
it,  over  the  counter;  "give  your  orders,  you  two  gentlemen,  and 
you're  welcome  to  whatever  you  put  a  name  to." 

Thus  entreated,  the  two  gentlemen  (Mr.  Weevie  especially)  put 
names  to  so  many  things,  that  in  course  of  time  they  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  put  a  name  to  anything  quite  distinctly;  though  they  still 
relate,  to  all  new  comers,  some  version  of  the  night  they  have  had 
of  it,  and  of  what  they  said,  and  what  they  thought,  and  what 
they  saw.  Meanwhile,  one  or  other  of  the  policemen  often  flits 
about  the  door,  and  pushing  it  open  a  little  way  at  the  full  length 
of  his  arm,  looks  in  from  outer  gloom.  Not  that  he  has  any  sus- 
picions, but  that  he  may  as  well  know  what  they  are  up  to,  in 

Thus,  night  pursues  its  leaden  course ;  finding  the  court  still  out 
of  bed  through  the  unwonted  hours,  still  treating  and  being  treated, 
still  conducting  itself  similarly  to  a  court  that  has  had  a  little 
money  left  it  unexpectedly.  Thus,  night  at  length  with  slow- 
retreating  steps  departs,  and  the  lamplighter  going  his  rounds,  like 
an  executioner  to  a  despotic  king,  strikes  off  the  little  heads  of  fire 
that  have  aspired  to  lessen  the  darkness.  Thus,  the  day  cometh, 
whether  or  no. 

And  the  day  may  discern,  even  with  its  dim  London  eye,  that 
the  court  has  been  up  all  night.  Over  and  above  the  faces  that 
have  fallen  drowsily  on  tables,  and  the  heels  that  Ue  prone  on  hard 
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floors  instead  of  beds,  the  brick  and  mortar  physiognomy  of  the 
very  court  itself  looka  worn  and  jaded.  And  now  the  neighbour- 
hood waking  up,  and  beginning  to  hear  of  what  has  happened, 
comes  streaming  in,  half-dressed,  to  ask  questions ;  and  the  two 
policemen  and  the  helmet  (who  are  far  lees  impressible  externally 
than  the  coittt)  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  door. 

"Good  gracious,  gentlemen!"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  coming  up. 
"  What's  this  I  hear ! " 

"  Why,  it's  true,"  returns  one  of  the  policemen,  "  That's  what 
it  is.     Now  move  on  here,  come  !  " 

"Why,  good  gracious,  gentlemen,"  says  Mr  &nagsby,  somewhat 
promptly  lacked  away,  "  I  was  at  this  door  last  night  betwixt  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock,  in  conversation  with  the  young  man  who  lodges 

"Indeed?"  returns  the  policeman.  "You  wdl  find  the  young 
man  next  door  then.     Now  move  on  here,  some  of  you 

"  Not  hurt,  I  hope  ? "  says  Mr.  Snagsby. 

"Hurt?     No.     What's  to  hurt  him  !  " 

Mr.  Snagsby,  wholly  unable  to  answer  this,  or  anj  other  quei 
tion,  in  his  troubled  mind,  repairs  to  the  Sols  Arms,  and  finds 
Mr.  Weevle  languishing  over  tea  and  toast ;  with  a  considerable 
expression  on  him  of  exhausted  excitement,  and  exhausted  tobacco 
smoke. 

"  And  Mr.  Guppy  likewise  I "  quoth  Mr.  Snagsbv  "  Dear, 
dear,  dear !    What  a  Fate  there  seems  in  ail  thii '     And  my  lit — 

Mr.  Snagsby's  power  of  speech  deserts  him  m  the  formation  oi 
the  words  "my  little  woman."  For,  to  see  that  injured  lemale 
walk  into  the  Sol's  Arms  at  that  hour  of  the  morning  and  stand 
before  the  beer-engine,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him  like  an  ictus 
ing  spirit,  strikes  him  dumb. 

"  My  dear,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  when  his  tongue  in  loosened 
"  will  you  take  anything  ?  A  little  —  not  to  put  too  hne  a  point 
upon  it  —  drop  of  shrub  1 " 

"  No,"  says  Mrs.  Snagsby. 

"  My  love,  you  know  these  two  gentlemen ! " 

"  Yes  ! "  says  Mrs.  Snagsby;  and  in  a  rigid  manner  acknowletiges 
their  presence,  still  fixing  Mr.  Snagsby  with  her  eye. 

The  devoted  Mr.  Snagsby  cannot  bear  this  treatment.  He 
takes  Mrs,  Snagsby  by  the  hand,  and  leads  her  aside  to  an  ad- 
jacent cask. 

"My  little  woman,  w!iy  do  jciu  look  at  me  in  that  way  J  Pray 
don't  do  it," 

"  I  can't  help  my  looks,"  says  Mrs,  Snagsby,  "  and  if  I  could  I 
wouldn't," 
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',  with  his  cough  of  meekness,  rejoins,  —  "  Wouldn't 
you  really,  my  dear?"  and  meditates.  Then  coughs  his  cough  of 
trouble,  and  says,  "  This  is  a  dreadful  mystery,  my  lora ! "  still 
fearftilly  disconcerted  by  Mrs.  Snagsby's  eye. 

"  It  is,"  returns  Mrs.  Snagshy,  shaking  her  head,  "  a  dreadful 
mystery." 

"My  little  woman,"  urges  Mr.  Snagsby,  in  a  piteous  manner, 
"  don't,  for  goodness'  sake,  speak  to  me  with  that  hitter  expression, 
and  look  at  me  in  that  searching  way  !  I  beg  and  entreat  of  you 
not  to  do  it.  Good  Lord,  you  don't  suppose  that  I  would  go 
spontaneously  combusting  any  person,  my  dear ! " 

"  I  can't  say,"  returns  Mrs.  Snagsby. 

On  a  hasty  review  of  his  unfortunate  position,  Mr.  Snagsby  "  can't 
say,"  either.  He  is  not  prepared  positively  to  deny  that  he  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  He  has  had  something  —  he 
don't  know  what —  to  do  with  so  much  in  this  connection  that  is 
mysterious,  that  it  is  possible  he  may  even  be  implicated,  without 
knowing  it,  in  the  present  transaction.  He  faintly  wipes  his  fore- 
head with  his  handkerchief,  and  gasps. 

"My  life,"  says  the  unhappy  stationer,  "woiJd  you  liave  any 
olgections  to  mention  why,  being  in  general  so  delicately  circumspect 
in  your  conduct,  you  come  into  a  Wine  Vaults  before  breakfest  t " 

"  ^Vhy  do  ymi  come  here  ?  "  inquires  Mrs,  Snagsby. 

"  My  dear,  merely  to  know  the  rights  of  the  fatal  accident  which 
has  happened  to  the  venerable  party  who  has  been  —  combusted." 
Mr.  Snagsby  has  made  a  pause  to  suppress  a  groan,  "  I  should 
then  have  related  them  to  you,  my  love,  over  your  French  roO." 

"  I  dare  say  you  would  1     You  relate  everything  to  me,  Mr. 


"  Every—  my  lit — ) " 

"  I  should  be  glad,"  says  Mrs.  Snagsl^f,  after  contemplating  his 
increased  contusion  with  a  severe  and  sinister  smile,  "  if  you  would 
come  home  with  me  ;  1  think  you  may  be  safer  there,  Mr.  Snagsby, 
than  anywhere  else," 

"  My  love,  I  don't  know  but  what  I  may  be,  I  am  sure.  I  am 
ready  to  go." 

Mr.  Snagsby  caste  liis  eyes  forlornly  round  the  bai',  gives  Messrs. 
Weevle  and  Guppy  good  morning,  assures  them  of  the  satisfaction 
with  which  he  sees  liiem  uniiyured,  and  accompanies  Mrs.  Snagsby 
from  the  Sol's  Arms.  Before  night,  his  doubt  whether  he  may  nut 
be  responsible  for  some  inconceivable  part  in  the  catastrophe  which 
is  the  talk  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  is  almost  resolved  into  cer- 
tainty by  Mrs.  Snagsby's  pertinacity  in  that  fixed  gaze.  His  mental 
sufferings  are  so  great,  that  he  entertains  wandering  ideas  of  deliv- 
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ering  himself  up  to  justice,  autl  requiring  to  be  cleared,  if  innocent, 
and  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  if  guilty. 

Mr.  Weevle  and  Mr.  Guppy,  having  taken  their  breakfast,  step 
into  Lincoln's  Inn  to  take  a  httle  walk  about  the  square,  and  clear 
as  many  of  the  dark  cobwebs  out  of  their  brains  as  a  little  walk  may. 

"  There  can  be  no  more  favourable  time  than  the  present,  Tony," 
says  Mr.  Gfuppy,  after  they  have  broodingly  made  out  the  four 
sides  of  the  square,  "  for  a  word  or  two  between  us,  upon  a  point 
on  which  we  must,  with  very  little  delay,  come  to  an  understanding." 

"  Now,  I  tell  you  what,  William  G. ! "  returns  the  other,  eyeing 
his  companion  with  a  bloodshot  eye.  "  If  it's  a  point  of  conspiracy, 
you  needn't  take  the  trouble  to  mention  it.  I  have  had  enough  of 
that,  and  I  ain't  going  to  have  any  more.  We  ahidl  have  j/o«  tak- 
ing fire  next,  or  blowing  up  with  a  bang." 

This  supposititious  phenomenon  is  so  very  disagreeable  to  Mr. 
Guppy  that  bis  voice  quakes,  as  he  says  in  a  moral  way,  "  Tony,  I 
should  have  thought  that  what  we  went  through  last  night,  would 
have  been  a  lesson  to  you  never  to  bo  personal  any  more  as  long  as 
you  lived."  To  which  Mr.  Weevle  returns,  "William,  I  should 
have  thought  it  would  have  been  a  lesson  to  you  never  to  conspire 
any  more  as  long  as  you  lived."  To  which  Mr.  Guppy  says, 
"  Who's  conspiring  t "  To  which  Mr.  Jobling  replies,  "  Why,  pou 
are  ! "  To  which  Mr.  Guppy  retorts,  "  No,  I  am  not."  To  which 
Mr.  Jobling  retorts  again,  "  Yes,  you  are ! "  To  which  Mr.  Uuppy 
retorts,  "  Who  says  sol"  To  which  Mr.  Jobling  retoils,  "  /  say 
so  ! "  To  which  Mr.  Guppy  retorts,  "  Oh,  indeed  ? "  'To  which 
Mr,  Jobling  retorts,  "  Yes,  indeed ! "  And  both  being  now  in  a 
heated  stat^  they  walk  on  silently  for  a  while,  to  cool  down  again. 

"  Tony,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  then,  "  if  you  heard  your  friend  out, 
instead  of  Bying  at  him,  you  wouldn't  fall  into  mistakes.  But  your 
temper  is  hasty,  and  you  are  not  considerate.  Possessing  in  your- 
self, Tony,  all  that  is  calculated  to  chMin  the  eye " 

"  Oh  !  Blow  the  eye ! "  cries  Mr.  Weevle,  cutting  him  short. 
"  Say  what  you  have  got  to  say  ! " 

Baling  his  friend  in  this  morose  and  material  condition,  Mr. 
Guppy  only  expresses  the  finer  feelings  of  his  soul  through  the  tone 
of  ityury  in  which  he  recommences  : 

"Tony,  when  I  say  there  is  a  point  on  whicli  we  must  come  to 
an  understanding  pretty  soon,  I  say  so  quite  apart  from  any  kind 
of  conspiring,  however  innocent.  You  know  it  is  professionaDy 
arranged  beforehand,  in  all  cases  that  are  tried,  what  fects  the 
witnesses  are  to  prove.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  desirable  that  we 
should  know  what  facts  we  are  to  prove,  on  the  inquiiy  into  the 
death  of  this  unfortunate  old  Mo gentleman  ? "     (Mr.  Guppy 
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was  going  to  say,  Mogul,  bat  thinks  gentleman  better  suited  to  the 
circumBtancea.) 

"What  lacts!     Theiacta." 

"  The  facts  bearing  on  that  inquiry.  Those  are  —  "  Mr.  Cruppy 
t«lls  them  off  on  his  fingers  —  "  what  we  knew  of  his  habita ;  when 
you  saw  him  last;  what  his  condition  was  then;  the  discovery 
that  we  made,  and  how  we  made  it." 

"Yea,"  says  Mr.  Weevle.     "Those  are  about  the  facts." 

"  We  made  the  discovery,  in  consequence  of  his  havii^,  in  his 
eccentric  way,  an  appointment  witli  you  for  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
when  you  were  to  explain  some  writing  to  him,  as  you  had  often 
done  before,  on  account  of  his  not  being  able  to  read.  I,  spending 
the  evening  with  you,  was  called  down  —  and  so  forth.  The  in- 
quiry being  only  into  the  circumstances  touching  the  death  of  the 
deceased,  it's  not  necessary  to  go  beyond  these  facts,  I  suppose 
youll  agree  t " 

"  No  ! "  returns  Mr.  Weevle.     "  I  suppose  not." 

"And  this  is  not  a  conspiracy,  perhaps!"  says  the  injured 
Guppy. 

"No,"  returns  his  friend;  "if  it's  nothing  worse  than  this,  I 
withdraw  the  observation." 

"Now,  Tony,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  taking  his  arm  again,  and 
walking  him  slcwly  on,  "  I  should  like  to  know,  in  a  ftiendly  way, 
whether  you  have  yet  thought  over  the  many  advantages  of  your 
continuing  to  live  at  that  place  1 " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  says  Tony,  stopping. 

"  Whether  you  have  yet  thought  over  the  many  advantages  of 
your  continuing  to  live  at  that  place  ? "  repeats  Mr.  Guppy,  walk- 
ing Iiith  on  again, 

"At  what  place f  That  place  1"  pointing  in  the  direction  of 
the  rag  and  bottle  shop. 

Mr.  Guppy  nods. 

"  Why,  I  wouldn't  pass  another  mght  there,  for  any  consider 
ation  that  you  could  offer  me,"  says  Mr  Vt  eevle,  haggardly  stanng 

"  Do  you  mean  it  though,  Tony  i " 

"  Mean  it !  Do  I  look  as  it  I  mean  it '  I  feel  as  if  I  do ,  I 
know  that,"  says  Mr.  Weevle,  with  a  very  genuine  shudder 

"Then  the  possibility,  or  probability ^ for  such  it  must  be 
considered  —  of  your  never  being  disturbed  m  possession  of  tho^e 
effects,  lately  belon^ng  to  a  lone  old  man  who  seemed  to  have  no 
relation  in  the  world ;  and  the  certainty  of  youi  being  able  to 
find  out  what  he  really  had  got  stored  up  there ;  don't  weigh  vrith 
you  at  all  against  last  night,  Tony,  if  I  understand  you!"  says 
Mr.  Guppy,  biting  his  thumb  with  the  appetite  of  vexation. 
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"  Certainly  not.  Talk  in  that  cool  way  of  a  fellow's  living 
there  ? "  cries  Mr.  Weevle,  indignantly.  "  Go  and  live  there 
yourself." 

"  0 !  I,  Tony ! "  says  Mr.  Guppy,  soothing  him.  "  I  have  never 
lived  there,  and  couldn't  get  a  lodging  there  now ;  whereas  yoii 
have  got  one." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  it,"  rejoins  his  friend,  "  and  —  ugh  !  — 
you  may  make  yourself  at  home  in  it." 

"Then  you  really  and  truty  at  this  point,"  says  Mr.  Guppy, 
"  give  up  the  whole  thing,  if  I  understand  you,  Tony  1 " 

"You  never,"  returns  Tony,  with  a  most  convincing  steadfast- 
ness, "  said  a  truer  word  in  all  your  life.     I  do  !  " 

"While  they  are  so  conversing,  a  hackney-coach  drives  into  tbe 
square,  on  the  box  of  which  vehicle  a  very  tall  hat  makes  itself 
manifest  to  the  public.  Inside  the  coach,  and  consequently  not 
so  manifest  to  the  multitude,  though  sufficiently  so  to  the  two 
friends,  for  the  coach  stops  almost  at  their  feet,  are  the  venerable 
Mr.  Smallweed  and  Mrs.  SmaUweed,  accompanied  by  their  grand- 
daughter Judy.  An  aiv  of  haste  and  excitement  pervades  the 
party ;  and  as  the  tall  hat  (surmounting  Mr.  Sroallweed  the 
younger)  alights,  Mr.  Smallweed  the  elder  pokes  his  head  out 
of  window,  and  bawls  to  Mr.  Guppy,  "  How  de  do,  sir  !  How  dc 
do!" 

"  What  do  Chick  and  his  family  want  here  at  this  time  of  the 
morning,  I  wonder ! "  says  Mr.  Guppy,  nodding  to  his  fii- 
miliar, 

"My  dear  sir,"  cries  Gran<lfather  Smallweed,  "would  you  do 
me  a  favour  t  Would  you  and  your  friend  be  so  very  obleeging  as 
to  carry  me  into  the  pubhc-house  in  the  court,  while  Bart  and  his 
sister  bring  their  grandmother  along  ?  Would  you  do  an  old  man 
that  good  tuni,  sir  ?  " 

Mr.  Guppy  looks  at  his  friend,  repeating  inquiringly,  "the 
public-house  in  the  court  % "  And  they  prepare  to  bear  the  vener- 
able burden  to  the  Sol's  Arms. 

"  There's  your  fere  !  "  says  the  Patriarch  to  the  coachman  with 
a  fierce  grin,  and  shakmg  his  incapable  fist  at  him.  "  Ask  me  for 
a  penny  more,  and  I'll  have  my  lawful  revenge  upon  you.  My 
dear  young  men,  he  easy  with  me,  if  you  please.  Allow  me  to 
catch  you  round  the  neck.  I  won't  squeeze  you  tighter  than  I 
can  hdp.     0  Lord  !     0  dear  me  !     0  my  bones  I  " 

It  is  well  that  the  Sol  is  not  far  off,  for  Mr.  Weevle  presents 
an  apoplectic  appearance  before  half  the  distance  is  accompMshcd. 
With  no  worse  aggravation  of  his  symptoms,  however,  than  the 
utterance  of  divers  i^-oaking  sounds,  espressive  of  obstmcted  respi- 
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ration,  lie  fulfils  Ins  slure  of  thu  porterage,  anil  the  benevolent  old 
gentleman  is  ilepositcd  by  his  own  desire  in  the  parlour  of  tbe 
Sol's  Arms 

"  0  Lord ' "  gnspa  Mr  Smallweed,  lookjng  about  him,  breath- 
less, from  an  arm-chair  "  0  dear  me !  0  ray  bones  and  back ! 
0  my  aches  and  pains !  Sit  down,  you  dancing,  prancing,  sham- 
bling,  scrambling  poll  parrot !     Sit  down  ! " 

This  little  apostrophe  to  Mrs.  Smallweed  is  occasioned  by  a  pro- 
pensity on  the  part  of  that  unlucky  old  lady,  whenever  she  finds 
herself  on  her  feet,  to  amble  about,  and  "  set "  to  inanimate  objects, 
accompanying  herself  with  a  chattering  noise,  as  in  a  witeh  dance. 
A  nervous  affection  has  probably  as  much  to  do  with  these  demon- 
strations, as  any  imbecile  intention  in  the  poor  old  woman ;  but 
on  the  present  occasion  they  are  so  particularly  lively  in  connection 
with  the  Windsor  arm-chair,  fellow  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Small- 
weed  is  seated,  that  she  only  quite  desists  when  her  grandchildren 
liave  held  her  down  in  it :  her  lord  in  the  meanwhile  bestowing 
upon  her,  with  great  volubility,  the  endearing  epithet  of  "  a  pig- 
headed Jackdaw,"  repeated  a  surprising  number  of  times. 

"  My  dear  air,"  Grandfather  Smallweed  then  proceeds,  address- 
ing Mr.  Guppy,  "there  has  been  a  calamity  here.  Have  you 
heard  of  it,  either  of  you  ! " 

"  Heai-d  of  it,  sir  !     Why  we  discovered  it." 

"  You  discovered  it.  You  two  discovered  it !  Bart,  they  dis- 
covered it ! " 

The  two  discoverers  stare  at  the  Smallweeds,  who  return  the 
compliment. 

"  My  dear  ftiends,"  whines  Grandfather  Smallweed,  putting  out 
both  his  ban^  "I  owe  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  discharging  the 
melancholy  TKce  of  discovering  the  ashes  of  Mrs,  Smallweed's 
brother." 

"EhT'  says  Mr.  Guppy. 

"  Mrs.  Smallweed's  brother,  my  dear  friend  —  her  only  relation. 
We  were  not  on  terms,  which  is  to  be  deplored  now,  but  lie  never 
■would  be  on  terms.  He  was  not  fond  of  us.  He  was  eccentric 
—  he  was  very  eccentric.  Unless  he  baa  left  a  will  (which  is  not 
at  all  likely)  I  shall  take  out  letters  of  administration.  I  have 
come  down  to  look  after  the  property ;  it  must  be  sealed  up,  it 
must  be  protected.  I  have  come  down,"  repeats  Grandfather 
Smallweed,  hooking  the  air  towards  him  with  all  his  ten  fingers 
at  once,  "  to  look  after  the  property." 

"  I  think.  Small,"  says  the  disconsolate  Mr.  Guppy,  "  you  might 
have  mentioned  that  the  old  man  was  your  uncle." 

"You  two  were  so  close  about  him  that  I  thought  you  would 
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like  me  to  Ije  the  same,"  returns  that  old  bird,  with  a  secretly  glis- 
tening eye.     "  Besides,  I  wasn't  proud  of  him," 

"  Besides  which,  it  was  nothing  to  you,  you  know,  whether  he 
was  or  not,"  says  Judy.     Also  with  a  secretly  glistening  eye. 

"  He  never  saw  me  in  his  life,  to  know  me,"  observed  Small ; 
"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  introduce  kim,  I  am  sure  ! " 

"No,  lie  never  conununicated  with  us  —  which  is  to  be  de- 
plored," the  old  gentleman  strikes  in ;  "but  I  have  come  to  look 
after  the  property  —  to  look  over  the  papers,  and  to  look  after 
the  property.  We  shall  make  good  our  title.  It  ia  in  the  hands 
of  my  solicitor.  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  over 
the  way  there,  is  so  good  as  to  act  as  my  solicitor ;  and  grass 
don't  grow  under  his  feet,  I  can  tell  ye.  Krook  was  Mrs.  Small- 
weed's  only  brother  ;  she  had  no  relation  but  Krook,  and  Krook  Jiad 
no  relation  but  Mrs.  Smallweed.  I  am  speaking  of  your  brother, 
you  brimstone  black-beetle,  that  was  seventy-six  years  of  age." 

Mrs.  Smallweed  instantly  begins  to  shake  her  head,  and  pipe 
up,  "  Seventy-six  pound  seven  and  sevenpenee  !  Seventy-six  thou- 
sand bags  of  money !  Seventy-six  hundred  thousand  million  of 
parcels  of  bank  notes  ! " 

"Will  somebody  give  me  a  quart  pot^"  exclaims  her  exasper 
ated  husband,  looking  helplessly  about  him,  and  finding  no  missile 
within  his  reach.  "  Will  somebody  obleege  me  with  a  spittoon  1 
Will  somebody  hand  me  anything  hard  and  bruising  to  pelt  at 
her !  You  hag,  you  cat,  you  dc^,  you  brimstone  barker  1 "  Here 
Mr.  Smallweed,  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  by  his  own  elo- 
quence, actually  throws  Judy  at  her  grandmother  in  default  of 
anything  else,  by  butting  that  young  virgin  at  the  old  lady  witli 
such  force  as  he  can  muster,  and  then  dropping  into  bis  chair  in  a 
heap. 

"  Shake  me  up,  somebody,  if  you'll  be  so  good,"  says  the  voice 
from  within  the  faintly  struggling  bundle  into  which  he  has  col- 
lapsed. "  I  have  come  to  look  after  the  property.  Shake  me  up  : 
and  call  in  the  pohce  on  duty  at  the  next  house,  to  be  explained  to 
about  the  property.  My  solicitor  will  be  here  presently  to  protect 
the  property.  Transportation  or  the  gallows  for  anybody  who  shall 
touch  the  property ! "  As  his  dutiful  grandchildren  set  him  up, 
panting,  and  put  him  through  tlie  usual  restorative  process  of 
shaking  and  punchii^,  he  still  repeats  like  an  echo,  "  the  —  the 
property !     The  property !  —  property ! " 

Mr.  Weevle  and  Mr.  Gnppy  look  at  each  other ;  the  former  as 
having  relinquished  the  whole  aflair ;  the  latter  with  a  discomfited 
countenance,  as  having  entertained  some  lingering  expectations  yet. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  opposition  to  the  Smallweed  in- 
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terest.  Mr,  Tiilkinghorn's  clei'k  comes  down  from  liis  officm!  pew 
in  the  cliambers,  to  mention  to  tlie  police  that  Mr.  Tulkinghoni  is 
answerable  for  its  being  all  eoiTect  about  the  next  of  kin,  and  tliat 
tlie  papers  unil  effects  will  be  formally  taken  possession  of  iu  due 
time  and  course.  Mr.  Sinallweed  ia  at  once  pennitted  bo  far  to 
assert  hia  supremacy  as  to  be  carriecl  on  a  viat  of  sentiment  into 
the  next  house,  and  np-stairs  into  Miss  Flite's  deserted  i-oom,  where 
he  looks  like  a  hideous  binl  of  prey  newly  added  to  her  aviaiy. 

The  arrival  of  this  unexpected  heir  soon  taking  iviud  in  the 
court,  still  makes  good  for  the  Sol,  and  keeps  the  court  upon  its 
mettle.  Mrs.  Kper  and  Mrs.  Perkins  think  it  hard  upon  the 
young  man  if  there  really  is  no  will,  and  consider  that  a  handsome 
present  ought  to  be  made  him  out  of  the  estate.  Young  Piper 
and  Youi^  Perkins,  as  members  of  that  restless  juvenile  circle 
which  ia  the  terror  of  the  foot-passengei's  in  Chancery  Lane,  crum- 
ble into  ashes  behind  the  pump  and  under  the  archway,  aU  day 
long ;  where  wikl  yells  and  hootings  take  place  over  their  remains. 
Little  Swills  and  Miss  M.  Melvilleson  enter  into  a^ble  conver- 
sation with  their  patrons,  feeling  that  these  unusual  occurrences 
level  the  barriers  between  professionals  and  non-professionals.  Mr. 
Bogsby  puts  up  "  The  popular  song  of  KiNii  Death  !  with  chorus 
hy  the  whole  strength  of  the  company,"  as  the  gi-eat  Harmonic 
feature  of  the  week;  and  announces  in  the  bUI  that  "J.  G.  B.  is 
induced  to  do  so  at  a  considerable  extra  expense,  in  consequence  of 
u  wish  which  has  been  very  genei'ally  expressed  at  the  bar  by  a 
large  body  of  respectable  individuals  and  iu  homage  to  a  late  mel- 
ancholy event  which  has  aroused  so  much  sensation."  There  is 
one  point  connected  with  the  deceased,  upon  which  the  court  is 
particularly  anxious ;  namely,  that  the  fiction  of  a  fiill-sized  cofBn 
should  be  preserved,  though  there  is  so  little  to  put  in  it.  Upon 
the  undertaker's  stating  in  the  Sol's  bar  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
that  he  has  received  orders  to  construct  "a  six-footer,"  the  general 
solicitude  is  much  relieved,  and  it  is  considered  that  Mr.  Small- 
wceil's  conduct  does  him  great  honour. 

Out  of  the  court,  and  a  long  way  out  of  it,  there  is  considerable 
excitement  too ;  for  men  of  science  and  philosophy  come  to  look, 
and  carriages  set  down  doctors  at  the  comer  who  arrive  with  the 
same  intent,  and  there  is  more  learned  talk  about  inflanmiable 
gases  and  phospburetted  hydrogen  than  the  court  has  ever  im- 
agined. Some  of  these  authorities  (of  course  the  wisest)  hold  with 
indignation  that  the  deceasetl  had  no  business  to  die  in  the  alleged 
manner ;  and  being  reminded  by  other  authorities  of  a  certain 
inquiry  into  the  evidence  for  such  deaths,  reprinted  in  the  sixtli 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  and  also  of  a  book  not 
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quite  unknown,  on  English  MeUical  Jurisprudence ;  and  likewise 
of  the  Itidiau  ease  of  tlie  Countess  Cornelia  Bauili  as  set  forth  in 
detiul  by  one  Bianchini,  prebendary  of  Verona,  who  wrote  a  schol- 
arly work  or  so,  and  was  occasionally  heard  of  in  his  time  as  hav- 
ing gleams  of  reason  in  him ;  and  also  of  the  testimony  of  Messrs. 
Foder^  and  Mere,  two  pestilent  Frenchmen  who  wovid  iiiTestigate 
the  subject ;  and  further,  of  the  corroborative  testimony  of  Mon- 
sieur Le  Cat,  a  rather  celebrated  French  surgeon  once  upon  a  time, 
who  had  the  unpoliteneaa  to  hve  in  a  house  where  such  a  ease 
occiftred,  and  even  to  write  an  account  of  it ;  —  still  they  regard 
the  late  Mr.  Krook's  obstinacy,  in  going  out  of  the  world  by  aoy 
such  byeway,  as  wholly  unjustifiable  and  personally  offensive.  The 
less  the  court  imderstands  of  all  this,  the  more  the  court  likes  it ; 
and  the  greater  enjoyment  it  has  in  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  Sol's 
Arms,  Then,  there  comes  the  artist  of  a  picture  newspaper,  with 
a  foreground  and  figures  ready  drawn  for  anything,  from  a  wreck  on 
the  Oomish  coast  to  a  review  in  Hyde  Park,  or  a  meeting  at  Man- 
chester, —  and  in  Mrs,  Perkins's  own  room,  memorable  evermore, 
he  then  and  there  throws  in  upon  the  block,  Mr.  Krook's  house,  as 
large  as  life ;  in  fact,  considerably  larger,  makii^  a  very  Temple  of 
it.  Similarly,  being  permitted  to  look  in  at  the  door  of  the  fiital 
chamber,  he  depicts  that  apartment  as  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
long,  by  fifty  yards  high ;  at  which  the  court  is  particularly 
charmed.  All  this  time,  the  two  gentlemen  before  mentioned  pop 
in  and  out  of  every  house,  and  assist  at  the  philosophical  disputa- 
tions, —  go  everywhere,  and  listen  to  everybody,  —  and  j'et  are 
always  diving  into  the  Sol's  parlour,  and  writing  with  the  ravenous 
little  pens  on  the  tissue-paper. 

At  last  come  the  Coroner  and  his  inquiry,  like  as  before,  except 
that  the  Coroner  cherishes  this  case  as  being  out  of  the  common 
way,  and  tells  the  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  in  his  private  capacity, 
that  "that  would  seem  to  be  an  unlucky  house  next  door,  gentle- 
men, a  destined  house  ;  hut  so  we  sometimes  find  it,  and  these  are 
mysteries  we  can't  account  for ! "  After  which  the  six-footer  comes 
into  action,  and  is  much  admired. 

In  all  these  proceedings  Mr.  Quppy  has  so  slight  a  part,  except 
when  he  gives  his  evidence,  that  he  is  moved  on  like  a  private  indi- 
vidual, and  can  only  haunt  the  secret  house  on  the  outeide ;  where 
he  has  the  mortification  of  seeing  Mr.  Smallweed  padlocking  the 
door,  and  of  bitterly  knowing  himself  to  be  shut  out.  But  before 
these  proceedings  draw  to  a  close,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  night  next 
after  the  catastrophe,  Mr.  Guppy  has  a  thing  to  say  that  must  be 
said  to  Lady  Dedlock. 

For  which  reason,  with  a  sinking  heart,  and  with  that  hangdog 
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sense  of  guilt  upon  hiin,  wliicU  iltead  and  watching,  enfoliled  in  tlie 
Sol's  Arms,  liave  produced,  the  young  man  of  the  name  of  Guppy 
presents  himself  at  the  tewn  mansion  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  requests  to  see  her  ladyship.  Mercury  replies  that 
she  is  going  out  to  dinner;  don't  he  see  the  carriage  at  the  door? 
Yes,  he  does  see  the  carriage  at  the  door ;  but  he  wants  to  see  my 
Lady  too. 

Mercury  is  disposed,  as  he  will  presently  declare  to  a  fellow 
gentleman  in  waiting,  "  to  pitch  into  the  young  man ; "  but  his 
instructions  are  positive.  Therefore  he  sulkily  supposes  that  the 
young  man  must  come  up  into  the  library.  There  he  leaves  the 
yoimg  man  in  a  large  room,  not  over-light,  wliile  he  makes  report 
of  him. 

Mr.  Guppy  looks  into  tiie  shade  in  all  directions,  discovering 
everywhere  a  certain  charred  and  whitened  little  heap  of  coal  or 
wood.  Presently  he  hears  a  rustling.  Is  it  —  1  No,  it's  no 
ghost ;  but  Mr  flesh  and  blood,  most  biilliantly  dressed. 

"  I  have  to  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon,"  Mr.  Guppy  stammers, 
very  downcast.     "  This  is  an  inconvenient  time " 

"  I  told  you,  you  could  come  at  any  time."  She  takes  a  chair, 
looking  straight  at  him  as  on  the  last  occasion. 

"  Thank  your  ladyship.     Your  ladyship  is  veiy  afi'able." 

"You  can  sit  down."    There  is  not  much  affability  in  her  tone. 

"  I  don't  know,  your  ladyship,  tliat  it's  worth  while  my  sitting 
down  and  detaining  you,  for  I  —  I  have  not  got  the  letters  that  I 
mentioned  when  I  ha^l  the  honour  of  waiting  on  your  ladyship." 

"  Have  you  come  merely  to  say  so  1 " 

"Merely  to  say  so,  your  ladyship."  Mr.  Guppy,  besides  being 
depressed,  disappointett  and  uneasy,  is  put  at  a  further  disadvan- 
tage by  the  splendour  and  beauty  of  her  appearance.  She  knows 
its  influence  perfectly ;  has  studied  it  too  well  to  miss  a  grain  of 
its  effect  on  ai^  one.  As  she  looks  at  him  so  steadily  and  coldly, 
he  not  only  feds  conscious  that  lie  has  no  guide,  in  tlie  least  per- 
ception of  what  is  really  the  complexion  of  her  thoughts ;  but  also 
that  he  is  being  every  moment,  as  it  were,  removed  further  and 
further  from  her. 

She  will  not  speak,  it  is  plain.     So  he  must. 

"  In  short,  your  ladyship,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  like  a  meanly  pen- 
itent thief,  "  the  person  I  was  to  have  had  the  letters  of,  has  come 

to  a  sudden  end,  and "     He  stops.     Lady  Dedlock  calmly 

finishes  the  sentence. 

"And  the  letters  are  destroyed  with  the  person  ?" 

Mr.  Guppy  would  say  no,  if  he  could  —  as  he  is  unable  to  hide. 

"  I  believe  so,  your  ladyship." 
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If  he  could  see  the  least  sparkle  of  relief  in  her  face  now  1  No, 
he  could  sec  no  such  thing,  even  if  that  brave  outside  did  not  ut- 
terly put  him  away,  and  he  were  not  looking  beyond  it  and  about  it. 

He  falters  an  awkward  excuse  or  two  for  his  failure. 

"Is  this  all  you  have  to  say?"  inquires  Lady  Dedlock,  having 
heard  him  out  —  or  as  nearly  out  as  he  can  stumble. 

Mr.  Guppy  thinks  that's  all. 

"  You  had  better  be  sure  that  you  wish  to  say  nothing  more  to 
ine ;  this  being  the  last  time  you  will  have  the  opportunity." 

Mr.  Guppy  is  quite  sure.  And  indeed  he  liaa  no  such  wisli  at 
present,  by  any  meaiM. 

"  That  is  enough.  I  will  dispense  with  excuses.  Good  evening 
to  you  ! "  and  she  rings  for  Mercury  to  show  the  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Guppy  out 

But  in  that  house,  in  that  same  momeut,  there  happens  to  be  an 
old  man  of  the  name  of  Tulkinghom.  And  that  old  man,  coming 
with  his  quiet  footstep  to  the  library,  has  his  hand  at  that  moment 
on  the  handle  of  the  door  —  comes  in  —  and  comes  fece  to  face 
with  the  young  man  as  he  is  leaving  the  room. 

One  glance  between  the  old  man  and  the  lady ;  and  for  an  instant 
the  blind  that  is  always  down  flies  up.  Suspicion,  eager  and  sharp, 
looks  out.     Another  instant ;  close  again. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Lady  Dedlock.  I  beg  your  pardon  a  thou- 
sand times.  It  is  so  very  unusual  to  find  you  here  at  this  hour. 
I  supposed  the  room  was  empty.     I  beg  your  pardon !  " 

"  Stay ! "  She  negligently  calls  him  back.  "  Remain  here,  I 
beg,  I  am  going  out  to  dinner.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to 
this  young  man  ! " 

The  disconcerted  yoimg  man  bows,  as  he  goes  out,  and  cringingly 
hopes  that  Mr.  Tulkinghom  of  the  Fields  is  weU. 

"Aye,  aye?"  says  the  lawyer,  looking  at  him  front  under  his 
bent  brows;  though  he  has  no  need  to  look  again  —  not  be. 
"  From  Kenge  and  Carboy's,  surely  ?  " 

"  Kenge  and  Carboy's,  Mr.  Tulkinghom,     Name  of  Guppy,  sir." 

"  To  be  sure.     Why,  thank  you,  Mr.  Guppy,  I  am  very  well ! " 

"  Happy  to  hear  it,  sir.  Yoii  can't  be  too  well,  sir,  for  the 
credit  of  the  profession." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Guppy  !  " 

Mr.  Guppy  sneaks  away.  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  such  a  foil  in  bis 
old-feshioned  rusty  black  t<i  Lady  Dedlock's  brightness,  hands  her 
down  the  staircase  to  her  carriage.  He  returns  mbbing  his  chin, 
and  rubs  it  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 
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CHAPTER     XXXIV. 

A    TURN    OF    THE    SCREW. 


"Now,  what,"  says  Mr.  George,  "may  tliis  be?  Is  it  blank 
cartridge,  or  bail  ?    A  flash  in  the  pan,  or  a  shot  t " 

An  open  letter  is  the  subject  of  the  trooper'a  speculations,  and  it 
seems  to  perplex  him  mightily.  He  looks  at  it  at  arm's  length, 
brings  it  close  to  him,  holds  it  in  his  right  hand,  holds  it  io  his 
left  hand,  reads  it  with  his  head  on  this  side,  with  his  head  on  that 
side,  contracts  his  eyebraws,  elevates  them;  still,  cannot  satisfy 
himself.  He  smootljs  it  out  upon  the  table  with  his  heavy  palm, 
and  thoughtfiilly  walking  up  and  down  the  gallery,  makes  a  halt 
before  it  every  now  and  then,  to  come  upon  it  with  a  fresl  ey 
Even  that  won't  do.  "Is  it,"  Mr.  George  still  miws  bl-mk 
cartridge  or  baU  t " 

Phil  Squod,  with  the  aid  of  a  brush  and  paint-pot,  s  emplojel 
in  the  distance  whitening  the  taints ;  softly  whistling  q  k 
march  time,  and  in  drum-and-flfe  roanner,  that  he  must  and  he  will 
go  back  again  to  the  ^rl  he  left  behind  him. 

"  Phil !  "     The  trooper  beckons  as  he  calls  him. 

Phil  approaches  in  his  usual  way ;  sidling  off  at  first  as  if  he 
were  going  anywhere  else,  and  then  bearing  down  upon  his  com- 
mander like  a  bayonet-charge.  Certain  sphkshes  of  white  show  in 
high  relief  upon  his  dirty  iace,  and  he  scrapes  his  one  eyebrow 
with  the  handle  of  his  brush. 

"Attention,  Phil !     Listen  to  this." 

"  Steady,  commander,  steady." 

" '  Sir.  Allow  me  to  remind  you  (though  there  is  uo  legal 
necessity  for  my  doing  so,  as  you  are  aware)  that  the  bill  at  two 
months'  date,  drawn  on  yourself  by  Mr.  Matthew  Bagnet,  and  by 
you  accepted,  for  the  sum  of  ninety-seven  pounds  four  shillings  and 
ninepence,  will  become  due  to-morrow,  when  yon  will  please  be 
prepare<l  to  take  up  the  same  on  presentation.  Yours,  Joshua 
Smallweed.'  —  What  do  you  make  of  that,  Phil ' " 

"  Mischief,  guv'ner." 

"Whyl" 

'■I  think,"  replies  Pliil,  after  pensively  traLiug  nut  a,  crosi- 
wrinkle  in  his  forehead  with  the  brush-handle,  "that  mischeeviou^ 
consequences  is  always  meant  when  money's  asked  for." 

"  Lookye,  Phil,"  says  the  trooper,  sitting  on  the  table  "  First 
and  last,  I  liave  paid,  I  may  say,  half  as  much  again  as  this 
principal,  in  interest  and  one  thing  imd  another." 

Phil  intimates,  by  sidling  back  a  pace  or  two,  with  a  very  un- 
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accountable  wreiKth  of  his  wry  face,  that  he  Joes  not  regavil  the 
transaction  as  being  made  more  promising  by  this  incident. 

"And  lookye  further,  Phil,"  saya  the  trooper,  staying  his  pre- 
mature conclusions  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  "  There  has  always 
been  an  understanding  that  this  bill  was  to  be  wliat  they  call  Re- 
newed. And  it  has  been  renewed,  no  end  of  times.  What  do  you 
eay  now  1 " 

"I  say  that  I  think  the  times  is  come  to  a  end  at  last." 

"  You  do  ?     Humph  !     I  am  much  of  the  same  mind  myself." 

"Joshua  Smallweed  is  him  that  was  brought  here  in  a  chairT' 

"  The  same." 

"Guv'ner,"  saya  Phil,  with  exceeding  gravity,  "he's  a  leech  in 
his  dispositions,  he's  a  screw  and  a  wice  in  his  actions,  a  anake  in 
his  twistings,  and  a  lobster  in  his  claws." 

Having  thus  expreaaively  uttered  bis  sentiments,  Mr.  Squod,  after 
waiting  a  little  to  ascertain  if  any  further  remark  be  expected  of 
him,  gets  back,  by  his  usual  series  of  movements,  to  the  target  he 
has  in  hand ;  and  vigorously  signifies,  through  his  former  musical 
medium,  that  he  must  and  he  will  return  to  that  ideal  young  lady. 
Gwi^  having  folded  the  letter  walks  in  that  direction. 

"There  u  a  way,  commander,"  says  Phil,  looking  cunningly  at 
him,  "of  settling  this." 

"  Paying  the  money,  I  suppose  1    I  wish  I  could," 

Phil  shakes  his  head.  "  Ko,  guv'ner,  no ;  not  so  bad  as  that. 
There  is  a  way,"  says  Phil,  with  a  highly  artistic  turn  of  his 
brush—  "what  I'm  a  doing  at  present." 

"  Whitewashing  ? " 

Phil  nods. 

"  A  pretty  way  that  would  be  !  Do  you  know  what  would  be- 
come of  the  Bagnets  in  that  case  ?  Do  you  know  they  would  be 
ruined  to  pay  off  my  old  scores?  You're  a  moral  character,"  says 
the  trooper,  eyeing  him  in  bis  large  way  with  no  small  indignation, 
"  upon  my  life  you  are,  Phil ! " 

Phil,  on  one  knee  at  the  target,  is  in  course  of  protesting  ear- 
nestly, though  not  without  many  aOegorical  scoops  of  bis  brush, 
and  smoothings  of  the  white  surface  round  the  rim  with  his  thumb, 
that  he  had  foigotten  the  Bagnet  responsibility,  and  would  not  so 
much  as  injure  a  hair  of  the  head  of  any  member  of  that  worthy 
family,  when  steps  are  audible  in  the  long  passage  without,  and  a 
cheerful  voice  is  heanl  to  wonder  whether  George  is  at  home. 
Phil,  with  a  look  at  his  master,  hobbles  up,  saying,  "  Here's  the 
guv'ner,  Mrs,  Bagnet !  Here  he  is ! "  and  the  old  girl  herself, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Bagnet,  appears. 

The  old  girl  never  appears  in  walking  trim,  in  any  season  of  the 
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year,  without  ii  grey  tlotli  cloak,  cotvtKv  anil  iijuyli  worn  but  very 
clean,  which  is,  undoabtedly,  the  identical  garment  rendei'ed  so  in- 
teresting to  Mv.  Bagnet  by  having  made  its  way  home  to  Europe 
from  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  company  witJi  Mrs.  Bagnet  and 
an  tmibrella.  The  latter  faithful  appendage  is  also  invariably  a  part 
of  the  old  girl's  presence  out  of  doors.  It  is  of  no  colour  known  in 
this  life,  and  has  a  comigated  wooden  crook  for  a  handle,  with  a 
metallic  oly'ect  let  into  its  prow  or  beak,  resembling  a  little  model 
of  a  fan-light  over  a  street  door,  or  one  of  the  oval  glasses  out  of  a 
pair  of  spectacles :  which  ornamental  object  has  not  that  tenacioa'i 
capacity  of  sticking  to  its  post  that  might  ije  desired  in  an  article 
long  associated  witli  the  British  army.  The  old  girl's  umbrella  is 
of  a  flabl^  habit  of  waist,  and  seems  to  be  in  need  of  stays  —  an 
appearance  that  is  possibly  referable  to  its  having  served,  throng!) 
a  series  of  years,  at  home  as  a  cupboard,  and  on  journeys  as  a  car- 
pet bag.  She  never  puts  it  up,  having  the  greatest  reliance  on  her 
weU-proved  cloak  witti  its  capacious  hood  ;  but  generally  uses  the 
instrument  as  a  wand  with  which  to  point  ovit  joints  of  meat  or 
bunches  of  greens  in  marketing,  or  to  arrest  the  attention  of  trades- 
men by  a  iriendly  poke.  Without  her  market-basket,  which  is  a 
sort  of  wicker  well  with  two  flapping  lids,  she  never  stirs  abroad. 
Attendeil  by  these  her  tniaty  companions,  therefore,  her  honest  sun- 
burnt fiiee  looking  cheerily  out  of  a  rough  straw  bonnet,  Mrs. 
Bagnet  now  arrives,  fresh-coloured  and  bright,  in  Gieorge's  Shooting 
Gallery. 

"Well,  George,  old  fellow,"  says  she,  "and  liow  do  you  do,  this 
sunshiny  morning  1 " 

Giving  him  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand,  Mrs.  Bagnet  draws  a 
long  bi-eath  after  her  walk,  and  sits  down  to  enjoy  a  rest.  Having 
a  faculty,  matured  on  the  tops  of  baggage-waggons,  and  in  other 
such  jMjsitions,  of  resting  easily  anywhere,  she  perches  on  a  rough 
bench,  unties  her  bonnet-strings,  pushes  back  her  bonnet,  crosses 
her  arms,  and  looks  perfectly  comfortable. 

Mr.  !Rignet,  in  the  mean  time,  has  shaken  hands  witli  his  ohi 
comrade,  and  with  Phil :  on  whom  Mrs.  Bagnet  likewise  bestows  a 
good-humoured  nod  and  smile. 

"Now,  George,"  says  Mrs.  Bagnet,  biiskty,  "here  we  are, 
Lignum  and  myself;"  she  often  speaks  of  her  husband  by  this 
appellation,  on  account,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  Lignum  Vitee  having 
been  his  old  regimental  nickname  when  they  first  became  ae- 
quainted,  in  compliment  to  the  extreme  hardness  and  toughness  of 
his  physiognomy;  "just  looked  in,  we  have,  to  make  it  all  correct 
as  usual  about  that  seiairity.  Give  him  the  new  bill  to  sign, 
George,  and  he'll  sign  it  like  a  man." 
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"I  was  coming  to  you  this  moniing,"  observes  the  trooper, 
reluctantly. 

"  Yea,  we  thought  you'd  come  to  us  this  morning,  but  we  turned 
out  early,  and  left  Woolwich,  the  b^t  of  boyB,  to  mind  hia  sisters, 
and  came  to  you  instead  —  as  you  see  !  For  Lignum,  he's  tied  BO 
dose  now,  and  gete  so  little  exercise,  that  a  wait  does  him  good. 
But  what's  the  matter,  Geoi^!"  asks  Mrs.  Bagiiet,  stopping  in 
her  cheerfiil  talk.     "You  don't  look  youreelf." 

"  I  am  not  quite  myself,"  returns  the  trooper  ;  "  I  iiave  been  a 
little  put  out,  Mrs.  Rignet." 

Her  quick  bright  eye  catches  the  truth  directly.  "  George  !  " 
holding  up  her  forefinger.  "  Don't  tell  me  there's  anything  wrong 
about  that  security  of  Lignum'a  !  Don't  do  it,  George,  on  accoimt 
of  the  children  ! " 

The  trooper  looks  at  her  with  a  troubled  visage. 

"George,"  says  Mrs.  Bagnet,  using  both  her  arms  for  emphasis, 
and  occasionsdly  bringing  down  her  open  hands  upon  her  knees. 
"  If  you  have  allowed  anything  wrong  to  come  to  that  security  of 
Ligaum's,  and  if  you  have  let  him  in  for  it,  and  if  you  have  put  us 
in  danger  of  being  sold  up  —  and  I  see  sold  up  in  your  face,  George, 
as  plain  as  print — you  have  done  a  shameful  aetion,  and  have 
deceived  us  cruelly.     I  tell  you,  cruelly,  Geotge.     There  ! " 

Mr.  Bagnet,  otherwise  as  immovable  as  a  pump  or  a  lamp-post, 
puts  his  large  ri^t  hand  on  the  top  of  his  bald  head,  as  if  to 
defend  it  from  a  shower-bath,  and  looks  with  great  uneasiness  at 
Mrs.  Bagnet. 

"  George  ! "  says  that  old  girl.  "  I  wonder  at  you  !  George,  I 
am  ashamed  of  you  1  George,  I  couldn't  have  believed  you  would 
have  done  it !  I  always  knew  you  to  be  a  rolling  stone  that  gath- 
ered no  moss ;  but  I  never  thought  you  would  have  taken  away 
what  little  moss  there  was  for  Bagnet  and  the  children  to  lie  upon. 
You  know  what  a  hard-working,  steady-going  chap  he  is.  .You 
know  what  Quebec  and  Malta  and  Woolwich  are  —  and  I  never 
did  think  you  would,  or  could,  have  had  the  heart  to  serve  us  so. 
O  George  ! "  Mrs,  Bagnet  gatliers  up  her  cloak  to  wipe  her  eyes 
OH,  in  a  very  genuine  manner.     "  How  could  yoii  do  it  f " 

Mrs.  Bagnet  ceasing,  Mr.  Bagnet  removes  hia  hand  from  hia 
head  as  if  the  shower-bath  were  over,  and  looks  disconsolately  at 
Mr.  Geoi^ ;  who  has  turned  quite  white,  and  looks  distressMly 
at  the  grey  cloak  and  straw  bonnet. 

"Mat,"  says  t!ie  trooper,  in  a  subdued  voice,  addressing  him, 
but  still  looking  at  his  wife  ;  "  I  am  sorry  you  take  it  ao  much  to 
heart,  because  I  do  hope  it's  not  so  bad  as  that  comes  to.  I  cer- 
tainly have,  this  morning,  received  this  letter;"  which  he  reads 
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aloud ;  "  but  I  hope  it  may  be  set  right  yet.  As  to  a  rolling  stone, 
why,  what  jou  say  is  true.  I  o/oi  a  rolling  stone ;  and  I  never 
rolled  itt  anybody's  way,  I  fully  believe,  that  I  rolled  the  least 
good  to.  But  it's  impossible  for  an  old  vagabond  comrade  to  like 
yovir  wife  and  family  better  than  /  like  'em.  Mat,  and  I  trust 
you'll  look  upon  me  as  forgivingly  as  you  can.  Don't  think  I've 
kept  anything  from  you.  I  haven't  had  the  letter  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  Old  girl ! "  murmurs  Mr.  Bagnet,  after  a  short  silenee,  "  will 
you  tell  him  my  opinion  ? " 

"  Oh  !  Why  didn't  he  marry,"  Mrs.  Bagnet  answers,  half  laugh- 
ing and  half  crying,  "Joe  Pouch's  widder  in  North  America? 
Then  he  wouldn't  have  got  himself  into  these  troubles." 

"  The  old  girl,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  "  puts  it  correct  —  why  didn't 
you?" 

"  Well,  she  has  a  better  husband  by  this  time,  I  hope,"  returns 
the  trooper.  "  Anyhow,  here  I  stand,  this  present  day,  not  married 
to  Joe  Pouch's  widder.  What  shall  I  do  f  You  see  all  I  have 
got  about  me.  It's  not  mine;  it's  yours.  Give  the  word,  and 
I'll  sell  off  every  morsel.  If  I  could  have  hoped  it  would  have 
brought  in  nearly  the  sum  wanted,  I'd  have  sold  all  long  ago. 
Don't  believe  that  III  leave  you  or  yours  in  the  lurch.  Mat.  I'd 
sell  myself  first.  I  only  wish,"  says  the  trooper,  giving  himself  a 
disparaging  blow  in  the  chest,  "  that  I  knew  of  any  one  who'd  buy 
such  a  second-hand  piece  of  old  stores." 

"  Old  girl,"  murmius  Mr.  Bagnet,  "  give  him  another  bit  of  my 

"George,"  says  the  old  ^rl,  "you  are  not  so  much  to  be 
blamed,  on  full  consideration,  except  for  ever  taking  tliis  business 
without  the  means." 

"And  that  was  like  me!"  observes  the  penitent  trooper, 
shaking  his  hea^l.     "Like  me,  I  know." 

"Silenee!  The  old  girl,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  "is  correct  —  in 
her  way  of  giving  my  opinions  —  hear  me  out !  " 

"  That  was  when  you  never  ought  to  have  asked  for  the  secu- 
rity, George,  and  when  you  never  ought  to  have  got  it,  all  things 
considered.  But  what's  done  can't  be  undone.  You  are  always 
an  honourable  and  straightforward  fellow,  as  far  as  lays  in  your 
power,  though  a  little  flighty.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can't 
admit  but  what  it's  natural  in  us  to  be  anxious,  with  such  a  thing 
hanging  over  our  heads.  So  forget  and  forgive  all  round,  George. 
Come  !     Forget  and  foi^ve  all  round ! " 

Mrs.  Bagnet  giving  him  one  of  her  honest  hands,  and  giving 
her  husband  the  other,  Mr.  George  gives  each  of  them  one  of  his, 
and  holds  them  while  he  speaks. 
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"I  do  assure  you  both,  there's  notliing  I  wouldn't  do  to  dis- 
charge this  obligation.  But  whatever  I  have  been  able  to  scrape 
together,  has  gone  eveiy  two  months  in  keeping  it  up.  We  have 
lived  plainly  enough  here,  PhU  and  I.  But  the  Gallery  don't  quite 
do  what  was  expected  of  it,  and  it's  not  —  in  short,  it's  not  the 
Mint.  It  was  wrong  in  me  to  take  it !  Well,  so  it  was.  But  I 
was  in  a  manner  drawn  into  that  step,  and  I  thought  it  might 
steady  me,  and  set  me  up,  and  you'll  try  to  overlook  my  having 
such  expectations,  and  upon  my  soul,  1  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  and  veiy  much  ashamed  of  myself."  With  these  concluding 
wonls,  Mr.  George  gives  a  shake  to  each  of  tlie  hands  be  holds, 
and,  relinquishing  them,  backs  a  pace  or  two,  in  a  broad-chested 
upright  attitude,  as  if  he  had  made  a  final  confession,  and  were 
immediately  going  to  be  shot  with  all  military  honours. 

"  George,  hear  me  out ! "  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  glancing  at  his  wife. 
"  Old  girl,  go  on  !  " 

Mr.  Bagnet,  being  in  tliis  singular  manner  heard  oiit,  has  merely 
to  observe  that  the  letter  must  be  attended  to  without  any  delay ; 
that  it  is  advisable  that  George  and  he  should  immediately  wait 
on  Mr.  Smallweed  in  person;  and  that  the  primary  object  is  to 
save  and  hold  harmless  Mr.  Bagnet,  who  had  none  of  the  money. 
Mr.  George  entirely  assenting  puts  on  his  hat,  and  prepares  to 
march  with  Mr.  Bagaet  to  the  enemy's  camp. 

"Don't  you  mind  a  woman's  hasty  word,  George,"  says  Mrs. 
Bagnet,  patting  him  on  the  shoulder.  "I  trust  my  old  Lignum  to 
you,  and  I  am  sure  you'D  bring  him  through  it." 

The  trooper  returns,  that  this  is  kindly  said,  and  that  he  unU 
bring  Ligimm  through  it  somehow.  Upou  which  Mrs.  Bagnet,  with 
ber  cloak,  basket,  and  umbrella,  goes  home,  bright-eyed  again,  to 
the  rest  of  her  femily ;  and  the  comrades  sally  forth  on  the  hopeful 
errand  of  molli^ng  Mr.  Smallweed. 

Whether  there  ai'e  two  people  in  England  less  likely  to  come 
satisfactorily  out  of  any  negotiation  with  Mr,  Smallweed  than  Mr. 
George  and  Mr.  Matthew  Bagnet,  may  be  very  reasonably  ques- 
tioned. Also,  notwithstanding  their  martial  appearance,  broad 
square  shoulders,  and  heavy  tread,  whether  there  are,  within  the 
same  limita,  two  more  simple  and  unaccustomed  children,  in  all  the 
SmaUweedy  affairs  of  life.  As  they  proceed  with  great  gravity 
throu^  the  streets  towards  tlie  region  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Mr. 
Baguet,  observing  bis  companion  to  be  thoughtful,  considers  it  a 
friendly  part  to  refer  to  Mrs.  Bagnet's  late  sally. 

"  George,  you  know  the  old  girl  —  she's  as  sweet  and  as  mild  as 
milk.  But  toTich  her  on  the  children  —  or  myself —  and  she's  off 
like  gunpowder." 
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"It  does  her  credit,  Mat !  " 

"George,"  Bays  Mr.  Bagnet,  looking  straight  before  him,  "the 
old  girl  —  can't  do  anything  —  that  don't  do  her  credit.  More  or 
leaa,     I  never  say  so.     Discipline  must  be  maintained." 

"  She's  worth  her  weight  in  gold,"  returns  the  trooper. 

"In  gold!"  says  Mr.  Bagnet.  "Ill  tell  you  what.  The  old 
girl's  weight  —  is  twelve  stone  six.  Would  I  take  that  weight  — ■ 
in  any  metal  — fm-  the  old  girl  1  No.  Why  not !  Because  the 
old  girl's  metal  is  far  more  precious  —  than  the  prcciousest  metal. 
And  she's  all  metal !  " 

"  You  are  right.  Mat !  " 

"When  she  took  me  — and  accepted  of  the  ring  —  she  'listed 
under  me  and  the  children  —  heart  and  head;  for  life.  She's  that 
earnest,"  says  Mr,  Bagnet,  "and  that  true  to  her  eolours ^  that, 
touch  us  with  a  finger  —  and  she  turns  out  —  and  stands  to  her 
arms.  If  the  old  girl  fires  wide  —  once  in  a  way  —  at  the  call  of 
duty  — ■  look  over  it,  George.     For  she's  loysJ  ! " 

"Why  bless  her,  Mat!"  returns  the  trooper,  "I  think  the 
higher  of  her  for  it ! " 

"  You  are  right !  "  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  with  the  wannest  enthusi- 
asm, though  without  relaxing  the  rigidity  of  a  single  muscle.  "Think 
as  high  of  the  old  girl  ■ —  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  —  and  still  youll 
be  thinking  low  —  of  such  merits.  But  I  never  own  to  it  before 
her.     Discipline  must  be  mMntained." 

These  encomiums  bring  them  to  Mount  Pleasant,  and  to  Grand- 
father Smallweed's  house.  The  door  is  opened  1^  the  perennial 
Judy,  who,  having  surveyed  them  from  top  to  toe  with  no  particu- 
lar favour,  but  indeed  with  a  malignant  sneer,  leaves  them  stand- 
ing there,  while  she  consults  the  oracle  as  to  their  admission. 
The  oracle  may  be  inferred  to  give  consent,  from  the  circumstance 
of  her  returning  with  the  words  on  her  honey  lips  "that  they  can 
come  in  if  they  want  to  it."  Thus  privileged  they  come  in,  and 
find  Mr.  SmaUweed  with  his  feet  in  tie  drawer  of  hia  chair  as  if 
it  were  a  paper  footbath,  and  Mrs.  Sniallweed  obscured  \vith  the 
cushion  like  a  bini  that  is  not  to  sing. 

"My  dear  frientl,"  says  Grandiatter  Smallweetl,  with  those  two 
lean,  affectionate  arms  of  his  stretohetl  forth.  "How  de  do? 
How  de  do !     ^Vho  is  our  friend,  my  dear  friend  1 " 

"  Why  this,"  returns  George,  not  able  to  be  very  conciliatory  at 
first,  "  is  Matthew  Bagnet,  who  has  obligwl  me  in  that  matter  of 
ours,  you  know." 

"Oh!  Mr.  Bagnet?  Surely!"  The  old  man  looks  at  him 
under  his  hand.  "Hope  you're  well,  Mr.  Bagnet?  Fine  man, 
Mr,  George  !     Military  air,  sir !  " 
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No  chairs  being  offered,  Mr.  Ueorge  brings  one  forward  for  Bag- 
net,  ami  one  for  himself.  They  sit  down  ;  Mr.  Bagnet  as  if  he  had 
no  power  of  bending  himself,  except  at  the  hips,  for  that  purpaw. 

"Jiuly,"  .says  Mr.  Sniallweed,  "bringthe  pipe." 

"  Why,  I  don't  know,"  Mr.  George  interposes,  "that  the  young 
woman  need  give  herself  that  trouble,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
ain  not  inclined  to  smoke  it  to-day," 

"  Ain't  you  ? "  returns  tbe  old  man.     "  Judy,  bring  the  pipe." 

"The  feet  is,  Mr.  Smallweed,"  proceeds  George,  "that  I  find 
myself  in  rather  an  unpleasant  state  of  mind.  It  appears  to  me, 
sir,  that  your  friend  in  the  city  has  been  playing  tricks," 

"0  dear  no!"  says  Grandfather  Smallweed.  "He  never  docs 
that ! " 

"  Don't  he !  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  because  I  thougkt  it 
might  be  his  doing.  This,  you  know,  I  am  speaking  of.  This 
letter." 

Grandfather  Smallweed  smiles  in  a  very  ugly  way,  in  recognition 
of  the  letter. 

"  What  does  it  mean ) "  sisks  Mr.  Geoige. 

"Judy,"  says  the  old  man.  "Have  you  got  the  pipe?  Give  it 
to  me.     Did  you  say  what  does  it  mean,  my  good  friend  ? " 

"  Aye  !  Now,  come,  come,  you  know,  Mr.  Smallweed,"  urges 
the  trooper,  constraining  himself  to  speak  as  smoothly  and  confi- 
dentiaUy  as  he  can,  holding  the  open  letter  in  one  hand,  and  rest- 
ing tbe  broad  knuckles  of  the  other  on  his  thigh ;  "a  good  lot  of 
money  has  passed  between  hs,  and  we  are  face  to  face  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  and  are  both  well  aware  of  the  understanding  there 
hsa  always  been.  I  am  prepared  to  do  the  usual  thing  which  I 
hare  done  r^ularly,  and  to  keep  this  matter  going.  I  never  got  a 
letter  like  this  from  you  before,  and  I  have  been  a  little  put  about 
by  it  this  morning ;  because  here's  my  friend  Matthew  Bagnet,  who, 
you  know,  had  none  of  the  money " 

"  I  don't  know  it,  you  know,"  says  the  old  man,  quietly. 

"  Why,  con-found  you — it,  I  mean  —  I  tell  you  so ;  don't  1 1 " 

"Oh,  yes,  you  tell  me  so,"  returns  Grandfather  Smallweed. 
■'But  I  don't  know  it." 

"  Well ! "  says  the  trooper,  swallowing  his  fire.     "  /  know  it." 

Mr.  Smallweed  replies  with  excellent  temper,  "Ah !  tliat's  quite 
another  thing ! "  And  adds,  "but  it  don't  matter.  Mr.  Bagnet'a 
situation  is  all  one,  whether  or  no." 

The  unfortunate  George  makes  a  great  effort  to  an'ange  the  affair 
comfortably,  and  to  propitiate  Mr.  Smallweed  by  taking  him  upon 
his  own  terms. 

"  That's  just  what  I  mean.     As  yoii  say,  Mr.  Smallweed,  here's 
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Matthew  Bagtiet  liable  ti>  be  fixeil  whetbei-  or  iw.  Now,  you  wee, 
that  makes  bis  good  kdy  very  uneasy  iu  ber  minil,  and  me  too ;  for, 
whereas  I'm  a  harum-scarum  sort  of  a  good-for-nought,  that  more 
kicks  than,  balance  come  natural  to,  why  he's  a  steady  family  man, 
doE't  you  see?  Now,  Mr.  Smallweed,"  aays  the  trooper,  gaining 
confidence  as  be  proceeds  in  bis  soldierly  mode  of  doing  business ; 
"  although  you  and  I  are  good  friends  enough  in  a  certain  sort  of  a 
way,  I  am  well  aware  that  I  can't  ask  you  to  let  my  friend  Bagnet 
off  entirely." 

"  0  dear,  you  are  too  modest.  You  can  ask  me  anything,  Mr. 
George."  (There  is  aji  Ogreish  kind  of  jocularity  in  Grandfather 
Smallweed  to-day.) 

"  And  you  can  refuse,  you  mean,  eb  1  Or  not  you  so  much,  per- 
haps, as  your  friend  in  the  city !     Ha  ha  ha  ! " 

"  Ha  ha  ha ! "  echoes  Grandfether  Smallweed.  In  such  a  very 
hard  miumer,  and  with  ^es  so  particularly  green,  tliat  Mr.  Bagnet's 
natural  gravity  is  much  deepened  by  the  contemplation  of  that  ven- 
erable man. 

"  Come  ! "  says  the  sanguine  George,  "  I  am  glad  to  find  we  can 
be  pleasant,  beraiuse  I  want  to  arrange  this  pleasantly.  Here's  my 
friend  Bagnet,  and  here  am  I.  Well  settle  the  inatter  on  the  spot, 
if  you  please,  Mr.  Smallweed,  in  the  usual  way.  And  you'll  ease 
my  friend  Bagnet's  mind,  and  bis  fiimily's  mind,  a  good  deal,  if 
youll  just  mention  to  bim  what  our  understanding  is." 

Here  some  shrill  spectre  cries  out  in  a  mocking  manner,  "  0  good 
gracious  !  0  ! "  ^  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  sportive  Judy,  who  is 
foimd  to  be  silent  when  the  startled  visitors  look  round,  but  whose 
chin  has  received  a  recent  toss,  expressive  of  derision  and  eon- 
tempt.     Mr.  Bagnet's  gravity  becomes  yet  more  profound. 

"  But  I  think  you  asked  me,  Mr.  George ; "  old  Smallweed,  who 
all  this  time  has  had  the  pipe  in  his  hand,  is  the  speaker  now : 
"I  thmk  you  asked  me,  what  did  the  letter  mean?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  did,"  returns  the  trooper,  in  his  off-hand  way: 
"but  I  don't  care  to  know  particularly,  if  it's  all  correct  anil 
pleasant." 

Mr.  Smallweed,  purposely  balking  himself  in  an  aim  at  the 
trooper's  bead,  throws  the  pipe  on  the  ground  and  breaks  it  to  pieces. 

■'  That's  what  it  means,  my  dear  friend.  I'll  smash  you.  I'll 
crumble  you.     111  powder  you.     Go  to  the  devil ! " 

The  two  friends  rise  and  look  Ht  one  another,  filr.  Bagnet's 
gravity  has  now  attained  its  profoundest  point. 

"  Go  to  the  devil ! "  repeats  the  old  man.  "  111  have  no  more 
of  your  pipe-smokings  and  swaggerings.  Wliat  1  You're  an  inde- 
pendent dragoon,  too  I     Go  to  my  lawyer  (you  remember  where ; 
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you  have  been  there  before),  and  show  your  iDilependeiice  now,  will 
you !  Come,  my  dear  friend,  there's  a  chance  for  you.  Open  the 
street  door,  Judy ;  put  these  blusterers  out !  Call  in  help  if  they 
dont  go.     Put  'em  out ! " 

He  vociferates  this  bo  loudly,  that  Mr.  Bagnet,  laying  his  hands 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  comrade,  before  the  latter  can  recover  from 
his  amazement,  gets  him  on  the  outside  of  the  street  door ;  which 
is  instantly  slammed  by  the  triumphant  Judy.  Utterly  confounded, 
Mr.  George  awhile  stands  looking  at  the  knocker.  Mr.  Bagnet,  in 
a  perfect  abyaa  of  gravity,  walks  up  and  down  before  the  little  par- 
lour window,  like  a  sentry,  and  looks  in  every  time  he  passes ; 
apparently  revolving  something  in  his  mind. 

"  Come,  Mat ! "  says  Mr.  George,  when  he  has  recovered  him- 
ndff  "  we  must  try  the  lawyer.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  this 
rascal  t" 

Mr.  Bagnet,  stopping  to  take  a  farewell  look  into  the  parlour,  re- 
plies, with  one  sliake  of  his  head  directed  at  the  interior,  "  If  my 
old  girl  had  been  here  —  I'd  have  told  him!"  Having  so  dis- 
charged himself  of  the  subject  of  his  cogitations,  he  falls  into 
step,  and  marches  off  witli  the  trooper,  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

When  they  present  themselves  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Mr. 
Tulkinghom  is  engaged,  and  not  to  be  seen.  He  is  not  at  all  will- 
iDg  to  see  them ;  for  when  they  have  waited  a  full  hour,  and  tlie 
clerk,  on  liis  bell  being  rung,  takes  the  opportunity  of  mentioning 
as  much,  he  brings  forth  no  more  encouraging  message  than  that 
Mr.  Tulkinghom  has  nothing  to  say  to  them,  and  they  liad  better 
not  w^t.  They  do  wait,  however,  with  the  perseverance  of  mil- 
itary tactics ;  and  at  last  the  bell  rings  again,  and  the  client  in  pos- 
session comes  out  of  Mr.  TuHdnghom's  room. 

The  client  is  a  handsome  old  lady ;  no  other  than  Mrs.  Eounce- 
well,  housekeeper  at  Chesney  Wold.  She  comes  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary with  a  feir  old-feahioned  curtsey,  and  softly  shuts  the  door. 
She  is  treated  with  some  distinction  there ;  for  the  clerk  steps  out 
of  his  pew  to  show  her  through  the  outer  office,  and  to  let  her  out. 
The  old  lady  is  thanking  him  for  his  attention,  when  she  observes 
the  comrades  in  waitii^. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  think  those  gentlemen  are 
military  t " 

The  clerk  referring  the  question  to  them  with  his  eye,  and  Mr. 
George  not  turning  round  from  the  almanack  over  the  fire-place, 
Mr.  Bagnet  takes  upon  himself  to  reply,  "  Yes,  ma'am.     Formerly." 

"  I  thought  so.  I  was  sure  of  it.  My  heart  warms,  gentlemen, 
at  the  sight  of  you.  It  always  does  at  the  sight  of  such.  God 
hle^  you,  gentlemen  !     You'll  excuse  an  old  woman-  but  I  had 
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son  once  who  went  for  a  soldier.  A  fine  handsome  youth  he  was, 
and  good  in  bis  bold  way,  though  some  people  did  dispai'age  him 
to  his  poor  mother.  I  ask  your  i>ardon  for  troubling  you,  air. 
God  bless  you,  gentlemen ! " 

"  Same  to  you,  ma'am  !  "  returns  Mr.  Baguet,  with  right  good  will. 

There  is  something  veiy  toucliing  in  the  eaniestness  of  the  old 
lady's  voice,  and  in  the  tremble  that  goes  through  her  quaint  old 
figure.  But  Mr.  George  is  so  occupied  with  the  almanack  over 
the  fire-place  (calculating  the  coming  months  by  it  perhaps),  that 
he  does  not  look  round  until  she  haa  gone  away,  and  the  door  13 
closed  upon  her. 

"George,"  Mr.  Bagnet  gruffly  whispers,  when  he  does  turn  from 
the  aJmanack  at  last.  "Don't  be  cast  down!  'Why,  soldiers, 
why  —  should  we  be  melancholy,  boys  1 '    Cheer  up,  my  hearty ! " 

The  clerk  having  now  again  gone  in  to  say  that  they  are  still 
there,  and  Mr.  Tulkinghom  being  heard  to  return  with  some  iras- 
cibility, "  Let  'em  come  in  then  !  "  they  pass  into  the  great  room 
with  the  painted  ceiling,  and  find  him  standing  before  the  fire. 

"  Now,  you  men,  what  do  you  want  ?  Serjeant,  I  told  you  the 
last  time  I  saw  you  that  I  don't  desire  your  company  here." 

Seijeant  replies — dashed  within  the  last  few  minutes  as  to  his 
usual  manner  of  speech,  and  even  as  to  his  usual  carriage  —  that 
he  has  received  this  letter,  has  been  to  Mr.  Smallweed  about  it, 
and  has  been  referred  there. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,"  rejoins  Mr.  Tulkinghom.  "  If 
you  get  into  debl^  you  must  pay  your  debts,  or  take  the  conse- 
quences.  You  have  no  occasion  to  come  here  to  leain  that,  I 
suppose  1 " 

Seijeant  is  sorry  to  say  that  he  is  not  prepared  with  the  money. 

"  Very  well !  Then  the  other  man  —  this  man,  if  this  is  he  — 
must  pay  it  for  you," 

Serjeant  is  sony  to  add  that  the  other  man  is  not  prepareil  with 
the  money  either. 

"Very  well !  Then  you  must  pay  it  between  you,  or  you  must 
both  be  sued  for  it,  and  both  suffer.  You  have  had  the  money 
and  must  refund  it.  You  are  not  to  pocket  other  people's  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  and  escape  scot  free." 

The  lawyer  sits  down  in  his  easy  chtur  and  stirs  the  Are.  Mr. 
George  hopes  he  will  have  the  goodness  to 

"  I  tell  you,  Serjeant,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you.  I  don't 
like  your  associates,  and  don't  want  you  here.  This  matti'r  is  not 
at  all  in  my  course  of  practice,  and  is  not  in  my  office.  Mr.  Sniiill- 
weed  is  good  enough  to  offer  these  aiiairs  to  me,  but  they  are  not 
in  my  way.     You  must  go  to  Melchiscdech's  in  ClilFord's  Inn." 
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"I  must  make  an  apology  to  you,  sir,"  says  Mr.  George,  "for 
pressing  myself  upon  you  with  so  little  encouragement  —  whicli  is 
almost  as  unpleasant  to  me  as  it  can  be  to  you  ;  but  would  you  let 
me  say  a  private  word  to  you  *  " 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  rises  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  walks 
into  one  of  the  window  recesses.  "  Now !  I  have  no  time  to 
waste."  In  the  midst  of  his  perfect  assumption  of  indifference, 
he  directs  a  sharp  look  at  the  trooper ;  taking  care  to  stand  with 
his  own  back  to  the  light,  and  to  have  the  other  with  his  face 
towards  it. 

"  Well,  sir,"  says  Mr.  George,  "  this  man  with  me  is  the  other 
party  implicated  in  this  unfortunate  affeir  —  nominally,  only  nom- 
inally—  and  my  sole  object  is  to  prevent  his  getting  into  trouble 
on  my  account.  He  is  a  most  respectable  man  with  a  wife  and 
femily ;  formerly  m  the  Royal  Artillery  ■ " 

"  My  friend,  I  don't  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  for  the  whole  Royal 
Artillery  establishment  —  officers,  men,  tumbrils,  waggons,  horses, 
guns,  and  ammunition." 

"  'Tis  likely,  su-.  But  I  care  a  good  deal  for  Bagnet  and  his 
wife  and  femily  being  injured  on  my  account.  And  if  I  could 
bring  them  through  this  matter,  I  should  have  no  help  for  it  but 
to  give  up  without  any  other  consideration,  what  you  wanted  of  me 
the  other  day." 

"  Have  you  got  it  here  1 " 

"  I  have  got  it  here,  sir," 

"  Serjeant,"  the  lawyer  proceeds  in  his  dry  passionless  manner, 
far  more  hopeless  in  the  dealing  with,  than  any  amount  of  vehe- 
mence, "  make  up  your  mind  while  I  speak  to  you,  for  this  is  final. 
After  I  have  finished  speaking  I  have  closed  the  subject,  and  I 
won't  reopen  it.  Understand  that.  You  can  leave  here,  for  a 
few  days,  what  you  say  you  have  brought  here,  if  you  choose;  you 
can  take  it  away  at  once,  if  you  choose.  In  case  you  choose  to 
leave  it  here,  I  can  do  this  for  you —  I  can  replace  this  matter  on 
its  old  footing,  and  I  can  go  so  far  besides  as  to  give  you  a  written 
undertaking  that  this  man  Bagnet  shall  i^ever  be  troubled  in  any 
way  until  you  have  been  proceeded  against  to  the  utmost  —  that 
your  means  shall  be  exhausted  before  the  creditor  looks  to  his. 
This  is  in  feet  all  but  freeing  him.     Have  you  decided  1 " 

The  trooper  puts  his  hand  into  his  breast,  and  answers  with  a 
long  breath,  "  I  must  do  it,  sir." 

So  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  putting  on  his  spectacles,  sits  down  and 
writes  the  undertaking;  which  he  slowly  reads  and  explains  to 
Bagnet,  who  has  all  this  time  been  staring  at  the  ceiling,  and  who 
puts  his  hand  on  hia  bald  head  again,  under  this  new  verbal 
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ahower-Latli,  and  seems  esoeedingly  in  need  of  the  old  girl  through 
whom  to  express  his  sentiments.  The  trooper  then  takes  from 
his  breast-pocket  a  folded  paper,  which  he  lays  with  an  unwUling 
hand  at  the  lawyer's  elbow.  "  "Tia  only  a  letter  of  instructions, 
sir.     The  last  I  ever  had  from  hiDi." 

Look  at  a  mOlatone,  Mr.  Gleorge,  for  some  change  in  its  expres- 
sion, and  you  will  find  it  quite  as  soon  aa  in  the  face  of  Mr. 
Tulkinghom  when  he  opens  and  reads  the  letter  !  He  refolds  if, 
and  lays  it  in  his  desk,  with  a  countenance  as  imperturbable  as 
Death. 

Nor  has  he  anything  more  to  say  or  do,  bnt  to  nod  once  in  the 
same  frigid  and  discourteous  manner,  and  to  say  briefly,  "  You  can 
go.  Show  these  men  out,  there  t "  Being  shown  out,  they  repair 
to  Mr.  Bagnet's  residence  to  dine. 

Boiled  beef  and  greens  constitute  the  day's  variety  on  the  former 
repast  of  boiled  pork  and  greens ;  and  Mrs.  Bagiiet  serves  out  the 
meal  in  the  same  way,  and  seasons  it  with  the  best  of  temper: 
being  that  rare  sort  of  old  girl  that  she  receives  Good  to  her  arms 
without  a  hint  that  it  might  be  Better ;  and  catches  light  from 
any  little  spot  of  darkness  near  her.  ITie  spot  on  this  occasion 
is  the  darkened  brow  of  Mr.  George ;  he  is  unnsually  thoughtful 
and  depressed.  At  first  Mrs,  Bagnet  trusts  to  the  combined  en- 
dearments of  Quebec  and  JL-ilta  to  restore  him ;  but  finding  those 
young  ladies  sensible  that  their  existing  Bluffy  is  not  the  Bluffy 
of  their  usual  frolicsome  acquaintance,  she  winks  off  the  light 
infantry,  and  leaves  him  to  deploy  at  leisure  on  the  open  ground 
of  the  domestic  hearth. 

But  he  does  not.  He  remains  in  close  order,  clouded  and 
depressed.  During  the  lengthy  cleaning  up  and  pattening  process, 
when  he  and  Mr.  Bagnet  are  supplied  with  their  pipes,  he  is  no 
better  than  he  was  at  dinner.  He  foists  to  smoke,  looks  at  the 
&-e  and  ponders,  lets  his  pipe  out,  fills  the  breast  of  Mr.  Bagnet 
with  perturbation  and  dismay,  by  showing  that  he  lias  no  enjoy- 
ment of  tobacco. 

Therefore  when  Mrs.  Bagnet  at  last  appears,  rosy  from  the  in- 
vigorating pail,  and  sits  down  to  her  work,  Mr.  Bagnet  growls 
"Old  girl!"  and  winks  monitions  to  Jier  to  find  out  what's  the 
matter. 

"Why,  GJeorge!"  says  Mrs.  Bagnet,  quietly  threading  her  nee- 
dle.    "  How  low  you  are  !  " 

"Am  I!     Not  good  company?     Well,  I  am  afraid  I  am  not." 

"  He  ain't  at  all  like  iJtuffy,  mother  !  "  cries  little  Malta. 

"  Because  he  ain't  well,  /  tliink,  mother  !  "  adds  Quebec. 

"  Sure  tliat's  a  had  sign  not  to  be  like  Bluffy,  too ! "  i-etums  the 
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trooper,  kissing  the  jomig  damsels.  "  But  it's  true,"  with  a  sigh 
—  "  true,  I  am  afraid.     These  little  ones  are  always  right ! " 

"  George,"  says  Mrs.  Bagnet,  working  busily,  "  if  I  thought  you 
cross  enough  to  think  of  anything  that  a  shrill  old  soldier's  wife  — 
who  could  have  bitten  her  tongue  off  afterwards,  and  ought  to  have 
done  it  almost  —  said  this  morning,  I  don't  know  what  I  shouldn't 
say  to  you  now." 

"My  kind  soul  of  a  darling,"  returns  the  trooper.  "Not  a 
morsel  of  it." 

"  Because  really  and  truly,  George,  what  I  said  and  meant  to 
say,  was  that  I  trusted  Lignum  to  you,  and  was  sure  you'd  bring 
him  through  it.     And  you  have  brought  him  through  it,  noble  !  " 

"  Thank'ee,  my  dear,  "  says  George.  "  I  am  glad  of  jour  good 
opinion." 

In  giving  Mrs.  Bagnet's  hand,  with  her  work  in  it,  a  friendly 
shake  —  for  she  took  her  seat  beside  him— the  trooper's  attention 
is  attracted  to  her  face.  After  looking  at  it  for  a  little  while  as 
she  plies  her  needle,  he  looks  to  young  Woolwich,  sitting  on  his 
stool  in  the  comer,  and  beckons  that  fifer  to  him. 

"  See  tkere,  my  boy,"  says  George,  very  gently  smoothing  the 
mother's  hair  with  his  hand,  "there's  a  good  loving  forehead  for 
you  !  All  bright  with  love  of  you,  my  boy.  A  little  touched  by 
the  sun  and  the  weather  through  following  your  father  about  and 
taking  care  of  you,  but  as  fresh  and  wholesome  as  a  ripe  apple  on 
a  tree." 

Mr.  Bagnet's  fece  expresses,  so  &r  as  in  its  wooden  material  lies, 
the  highest  approbation  and  acqui^cence. 

"  The  time  will  come,  my  boy,"  puiBues  the  trooper,  "  when  this 
hair  of  your  mother's  will  be  grey,  and  this  forehead  aU  crossed  and 
recrossed  with  wrinkles  —  and  a  fine  old  lady  she'll  be  then. 
Take  care,  while  you  are  young,  that  yon  can  think  in  those  days, 
'/  never  whitened  a  hmr  of  her  dear  head,  /  never  marked  a 
sorrowful  Ime  in  her  face  ! '  For  of  all  the  many  things  that  you 
can  think  of  when  you  are  a  man,  you  had  better  have  that  by 
you,  Woolwich ! " 

Mr.  Geoi^  concludes  by  rising  from  his  chair,  seating  the  boy 
beside  his  mother  in  it,  and  saying,  with  something  of  a  hurry  about 
hill),  tliat  hell  smoke  his  pipe  in  the  street  a  bit. 
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OHAPTBR  XXXV. 

ESTHEK'S  NAKRATIVB. 

I  LAY  ill  through  several  weeks,  and  the  usual  tenour  of  my  life 
became  like  an  old  remembrance.  But,  this  was  not  the  effect  of 
time,  so  much  as  of  the  change  in  all  my  habits,  made  by  the  help- 
lessness and  inaction  of  a  sick  room.  Before  I  had  been  confined 
to  it  many  days,  everythii^  else  seemed  to  have  retired  into  a  re- 
mote distance,  where  there  was  little  or  no  separation  between  the 
various  stages  of  my  life  which  had  been  really  divided  by  years. 
In  falling  ill,  I  seemed  to  have  crossed  a  dark  kke,  and  to  have 
left  all  my  experiences,  mingled  together  by  the  great  distance,  on 
the  healthy  shore. 

My  housekeeping  duties,  though  at  first  it  caused  me  great 
anxiety  to  think  that  they  were  unperformed,  were  soon  as  fiir  off 
as  the  oldest  of  the  old  duties  at  Greenlea^  or  the  summer  ^ter- 
noons  when  I  went  home  from  school  with  my  portfolio  under  my 
arm,  and  my  childish  shadow  at  my  side,  to  my  godmother's  house. 
I  had  never  known  before  how  short  life  really  was,  and  into  how 
small  a  space  the  mind  could  put  it. 

While  I  was  very  ill,  the  way  in  which  these  divisions  of  time 
became  confused  with  one  another,  distressed  my  mind  exceedingly. 
At  once  a  child,  an  elder  girl,  and  the  little  woman  I  had  been  so 
happy  as,  I  was  not  only  oppressed  by  cares  and  difficulties  adapted 
to  each  station,  but  by  the  great  perplexity  of  endlessly  trying  to 
reconcile  them.  I  suppose  that  few  who  have  not  been  in  such  a 
condition  can  quite  understand  what  I  mean,  or  what  painful  unrest 
arose  from  this  source. 

For  the  same  reason  I  am  almost  afraid  to  hint  at  that  time  in 
my  disorder  —  it  seemed  one  long  night,  but  I  believe  there  were 
both  nights  and  days  in  it  —  when  I  laboured  up  colossal  staircases, 
ever  striving  to  reach  the  top,  and  ever  turned,  as  I  have  seen  a 
worm  in  a  garden  path,  by  some  obstruction,  and  labouring  again. 
I  knew  perfectly  at  intervals,  and  I  think  vaguely  at  most  times, 
that  I  was  in  my  bed ;  and  I  talked  with  Charley,  and  felt  her 
touch,  and  knew  her  very  well ;  yet  I  would  find  myself  com- 
plaining "0  more  of  these  never-ending  stairs,  Charley,  —  more 
and  more  —  piled  up  tiy  the  sky,  I  think ! "  and  labouring  on 

Dare  I  hint  at  tliat  worse  time  when,  strung  together  somewhere 
in  great  black  space,  there  was  a  flaming  necklace,  or  ring,  or  starry 
circle  of  some  kind,  of  which  /  was  one  of  the  beads  !  And  when 
my  only  prayer  was  to  be  taken  off  from  the  rest,  and  when  it  was 
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such  inexplicable  agony  and  miseiy  to  be  a  part  of  tbe  tlreadfii 
thing  1 

Perhaps  the  less  I  say  of  these  sick  experiences,  the  less  tediourt 
and  the  more  intelligible  I  shall  be.  I  do  not  recall  them  to  make 
others  unhappy,  or  because  I  am  now  the  least  unhappy  in  remem- 
bering them,  It  may  be  that  if  we  knew  more  of  such  strange 
afflictions,  we  might  be  better  able  to  alleviat*  their  intensity. 

The  repose  that  succeeded,  the  long  delicious  sleep,  the  blissful 
rest,  when  in  my  weakness  I  was  too  calm  to  have  any  care  for 
myself,  and  could  have  heard  {or  so  I  think  now)  that  I  was  dying ; 
with  no  other  emotion  than  with  a  pitying  love  for  those  I  left  tehind 
—  this  state  can  be  perhaps  more  widely  understood,  I  was  in  this 
state  when  I  first  shrunk  from  the  light  as  it  twinkled  on  mc  once 
more,  and  knew  with  a  boundless  joy  for  which  no  words  are  raptii- 
i-ous  enough,  that  I  should  see  again. 

I  hail  heard  my  Ada  crying  at  the  door,  day  and  night ;  I  had 
heard  her  calling  to  me  that  I  was  cruel  and  did  not  love  her ;  I 
had  heard  her  praying  and  imploring  to  be  let  in  to  nui-se  and  com- 
fort me,  and  to  leave  my  bedside  no  more ;  but  I  had  only  said, 
when  I  could  speak,  "Never,  my  sweet  girl,  never'"  and  I  hid 
over  and  over  again  reminded  Charley  that  she  was  to  keep  my 
darling  from  the  room,  whether  I  lived  or  died.  Charley  hid  been 
tnie  to  me  in  that  time  of  need,  and  with  her  little  hind  and  her 
great  heart  had  kept  the  door  fast. 

But  now,  my  sight  strengthening,  and  the  glonous  light  commg 
every  day  more  fully  and  brightly  on  me,  I  coul  1  rti  I  the  letters 
that  my  dear  wrote  to  me  every  morning  and  eienmg  and  could 
put  them  to  my  lips  and  lay  my  cheek  upon  them  with  no  fear  of 
hurting  her.  I  could  sec  my  little  maid,  so  tendei  ind  sn  caieful 
going  about  the  two  rooms  setting  everything  in  order  and  speak 
ing  cheerfully  to  Ada  from  the  open  window  agam  I  could  under 
stand  the  stillness  in  the  house,  and  the  thoughtfiilnes'.  it  expressed 
on  the  part  of  all  those  who  had  always  been  so  good  to  me  I 
could  weep  in  the  exquisite  fehcity  of  my  heart,  and  be  as  happy 
in  my  weakness  as  ever  I  had  been  in  my  strength. 

By-and-bye,  my  strength  began  to  be  restored.  Instead  of  lying, 
with  so  strange  a  calmness,  watching  what  was  done  for  me,  as  if 
it  were  done  for  some  one  else  whom  I  ivas  quietly  sorry  for,  I 
helped  it  a  little,  and  so  on  to  a  little  more  and  much  more,  until 
I  became  useful  to  myself^  and  interested,  and  attached  to  life 
again. 

How  well  I  remember  the  pleasant  afternoon  when  I  was  raised 
in  bed  with  pillows  for  the  firet  time,  to  enjoy  a  great  tea-drinking 
with  Charley  !     The  little  creature  —  sent  into  the  world,  i 
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to  minister  to  the  weak  ami  sick  —  was  so  happy,  and  so  busy, 
and  stopped  so  often  in  lier  preparations  to  lay  her  head  upon  my 
bosom,  and  fondle  me,  and  cry  with  joyful  tears  she  was  so  glad, 
she  was  so  glad  !  that  I  was  obliged  to  say,  "Charley,  if  you  go  on 
in  this  way,  I  must  lie  down  again,  ray  darling,  for  I  am  weaker 
than  I  thought  I  was  ! "  So  Charley  became  as  quiet  as  a  mouse, 
and  took  her  bright  face  here  and  there,  across  and  across  the  two 
rooms,  out  of  the  shade  into  the  divine  sunshine,  and  out  of  the 
sunshine  into  the  shade,  while  I  watched  her  peacefully.  When 
all  her  preparations  were  concluded  and  the  pretty  tea-table  with 
its  little  delicacies  to  tempt  me,  and  its  white  cloth,  and  its  flowers, 
and  evetything  so  lovingly  and  beautifully  arranged  for  me  by  Ada 
down-stairs,  was  ready  at  the  bed-side,  I  felt  sure  I  was  steady 
enough  to  say  something  to  Charley  that  was  not  new  to  my 
thoughts. 

First,  I  complimented  Charley  on  the  room  j  and  indeed,  it  was 
so  fresh  and  aiiy,  so  spotless  and  neat,  that  I  could  scarce  belieye 
I  had  been  lying  there  so  long.  This  dehghted  Charley,  and  her 
face  was  brighter  than  before. 

"Yet,  Charley,"  said  I,  looking  round,  "I  miss  something, 
surely,  that  I  am  accustomed  toT' 

Poor  little  Charley  looked  round  too,  and  pretended  to  shake 
her  head,  as  if  there  were  nothing  absent. 

"  Are  the  pictures  all  as  they  used  to  be  V  I  asked  her. 

"  Every  one  of  them,  miss,"  said  Charley. 

"  And  the  furniture,  Charley  1 " 

"  Except  where  I  have  moved  it  about,  to  make  more  room, 

"  And  yet,"  said  I,  "  I  miss  son  e  f  m  I  at  obje  t  4.h  I  know 
what  it  is,  Charley  !     It's  the  looki  g  gh 

Ctiarley  got  up  from  the  t,  ble  ah  g  s  if  sh  1  ad  forgotten 
something,  and  went  into  tl  e     e  t    oo  1  I  i  ea  d  her  sob 

I  liad  thought  of  this  vcrj  often  I  w  s  now  e  ta  n  of  t  I 
could  thank  God  that  it  was  ot  a  sh  ick  to  ne  now  I  called 
Charley  back ;  and  when  she  can  e  —  t  hr^t  pretend  ng  to  sm  le 
but  as  she  drew  nearer  to  me  lo  king  gr  e  ed  —  I  to  k  he  n  my 
arms,  and  said,  "  It  matters  very  httle,  Charley  I  1  oje  I  in  do 
without  my  old  face  veiy  well 

I  was  presently  so  iar  adva  ced  as  to  be  able  ti  s  t  p  u  a  great 
chair,  and  even  giddily  to  walk  into  the  adjoinmg  loom,  ieanmg  on 
Charley.  The  mirror  was  gone  from  its  usual  place  in  that  room 
too  ;  but  what  I  had  to  bear,  was  none  the  harder  to  bear  for  that. 

My  Guardian  had  throughout  been  earnest  to  visit  me,  and  therr 
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*as  now  no  good  reason  why  I  should  deny  myself  th^t  happiness. 
He  came  one  morning ;  and  when  he  first  came  in,  could  only  hold 
ine  in  his  embrace,  and  say,  "  My  dear,  dear  girl ! "  I  had  long 
known — who  could  know  better!  —  what  a  deep  fountain  of  affec- 
tion and  generosity  his  heart  was ;  and  was  it  not  worth  my  trivial 
suffering  and  change  to  fill  such  a  place  in  it?  "0  yes!"  I 
thought.  "  He  has  seen  me,  and  he  loves  me  better  than  he  did ; 
he  has  seen  me,  and  is  even  fonder  of  me  than  he  was  before ;  and 
what  have  I  to  mourn  for !  " 

He  sat  down  by  me  on  the  sofa,  supporting  mc  mth  his  arm. 
For  a  little  while  he  sat  with  his  hand  over  his  face,  but  when  ho 
removed  it,  fell  into  his  usual  manner.  There  never  can  have  been, 
there  never  can  be,  a  pleasanter  manner. 

"  My  little  woman,"  said  he,  "  what  a  sad  time  this  has  been  ! 
Such  an  inflexible  httle  woman,  too,  through  all !  " 

"Only  for  the  best.  Guardian,"  said  I. 

"For  the  best?"  he  repeated,  tenderly.  "Of  course,  for  the 
best.  But  here  have  Ada  and  I  been  perfectly  forlorn  and  miser- 
able ;  here  has  your  frien<l  Caddy  been  coming  and  going  late  and 
early ;  here  has  every  one  about  the  house  been  utterly  lost  and 
dejected;  here  has  even  poor  Rick  been  writing  —  to  me  too  — 
in  his  anxiety  for  you  !  " 

I  had  read  of  Caddy  in  Ada's  letters,  but  not  of  Richard,  I 
told  him  so. 

"  Why,  no,  my  dear,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  thought  it  better 
not  to  mention  it  to  her." 

"  And  you  speak  of  his  writing  to  you,"  said  I,  repeating  his 
emphasis.  "  As  if  it  were  not  natural  for  him  to  do  so.  Guardian ; 
as  if  he  could  write  to  a  better  Mend ! " 

"He  thinks  he  could,  my  love,"  returned  my  Guardian,  "and  to 
many  a  better.  The  truth  is,  he  wrote  to  me  imder  a  sort  of  pro- 
test, while  unable  to  write  to  you  with  any  hope  of  an  answer  — 
wrote  coldly,  haughtily,  distantly,  resentfully.  Well,  dearest  little 
woman,  we  must  look  forbearingly  on  it.  He  is  not  to  blame. 
Jamdyce  and  Jarndyce  has  warped  him  out  of  himself,  and  per- 
verted me  in  his  eyes.  I  have  known  it  do  as  bad  deeds,  and 
worse,  many  a  time.  If  two  angels  could  be  concerned  in  it,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  change  their  nature." 

"  It  has  not  changed  yours,  Guardian." 

"Oh  yes,  it  has,  my  dear,"  he  said,  laughingly.  "It  has  made 
the  south  wind  easterly,  I  don't  know  how  often.  Rick  mistrusts 
and  suspects  me — goes  to  lawyers,  and  is  taught  to  mistrust  and 
suspect  me.  Hears  I  have  conflicting  interests;  claims  clashing 
against  his,  and  what  not.     Whereas,  Heaven  knows,  that  if  I  could 
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get  uut  of  th  iHounbuus  1  Wiglomention  on  which  mj  unf  rtn 
nate  name  has  been  so  1  ng  bestowel  (nhii-h  I  cant)  oicouHIe\el 
them  by  the  extm  tion  rf  my  own  ingmal  nght  (which  I  cant 
either  an  I  no  human  power  e\  er  can  anj  how  I  believe,  to  such  a 
pas,^  have  we  g  t)  I  would  do  it  thiK  hour  I  would  rather  restore 
to  poor  Rick  his  proper  nature  than  he  endowed  with  all  th 
m  ney  that  dead  smtors  broken,  heart  and  soul,  upon  the  wheel 
ot  Cham-ery  have  lett  unclaimed  with  the  4c  ountant-General  — 
and  thats  mjncy  eniugh  my  dear  to  be  cast  int  a,  pyramid,  m 
memory  of  Chancery  9  trin  cendant  wickedness 

Is  it  possible  Guardian     I  asked  anuaed,     that  Ri  hir  1  n  i 
be  su^picioui  of  y  u  ? 

"Ah,  my  love,  my  love,"  he  said,  "it  is  in  the  subtle  poison  ot 
such  abuses  to  breed  such  diseases.  His  blood  is  infected,  and  ob- 
jects lose  their  natural  aspects  in  his  sight     It  is  not  his  fault." 

"  But  it  is  a  terrible  misfortune,  Guardian." 

"It  is  a  terrible  misfortune,  little  woman,  to  be  ever  drawn 
within  the  influences  of  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce.  I  know  none 
greater.  By  little  and  little  he  has  been  induced  to  trust  in  that 
rotten  reed,  and  it  communicates  some  portion  of  its  rottenness  to 
everything  around  him.  But  again,  I  say,  with  all  my  soul,  we 
must  be  patient  with  poor  Eick,  and  not  blame  him.  'What  a 
troop  of  fine  fresh  hearts,  like  his,  have  I  seen  in  my  time  turned 
by  the  same  means  ! " 

I  could  not  help  expressing  something  of  my  wonder  and  re- 
gret that  his  benevolent  disinterested  intentions  had  prospered  so 
little. 

"We  must  not  say  so.  Dame  Burden,"  he  cheerfully  replied; 
"Ada  is  the  happier,  I  hope ;  and  that  is  much,  I  did  think  that 
I  and  both  these  young  creatures  might  be  friends,  instead  of  dis- 
trustful foes,  and  that  we  might  so  far  counteract  the  suit,  and 
prove  too  strong  for  it.  But  it  was  too  much  to  expect.  Jam- 
dyce and  Jarndyce  was  the  curtain  of  Rick's  cradle." 

"  But,  GuardLin,  may  we  not  hope  that  a  little  experience  will 
teach  him  what  a  false  and  wretched  thing  it  is  ? " 

"We  vnil  hope  so,  my  Esther,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  "and  that 
it  may  not  teach  him  so  too  late.  In  any  case  we  miKt  not  be 
hard  on  him.  There  are  not  many  grown  and  matured  men  liv- 
ing while  we  speak,  good  men  too,  who,  if  they  were  thrown  into 
this  same  court  as  suitors,  would  not  be  vitally  changed  and  depre- 
ciated within  three  years  —  within  two  —  within  one.  How  can 
we  stand  amazed  at  poor  Rick?  A  young  man  so  unfortunate," 
here  he  fell  into  a  lower  tone,  as  if  he  were  thinking  aloud,  "  can- 
not at  first  believe  (who  could  ?)  that  Chancery  is  what  it  is.     Ho 
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looks  to  it,  flushed  and  fitfully,  to  do  something  with  his  interests, 
and  bring  tbem  to  Bome  settlement.  It  procrastiniites,  disappoints, 
tries,  tortures  him;  wears  out  his  sanguine  hopes  and  patience, 
thread  by  thread ;  but  he  still  looks  to  it,  and  hankers  after  it,  and 
finds  his  whole  world  treacherous  and  hollow.  Well,  well,  well ! 
Enough  of  this,  my  dear ! " 

He  had  supported  me,  as  at  first,  all  this  time  ;  and  his  tender- 
ness was  so  precious  to  me,  that  I  leaned  my  head  upon  his  shoul- 
der and  loved  bim  as  if  he  had  been  my  fether.  I  resolved  in  my 
own  mind  in  this  little  pause,  by  some  means,  to  see  Eiciiard 
when  I  grew  strong,  and  try  to  set  him  right. 

"  There  are  better  subjects  than  these,"  said  my  Guardian,  "  for 
sucli  a  joyftil  time  as  the  time  of  our  dear  girl's  recovery.  And  I 
had  a  commission  to  broach  one  of  them,  as  soon  as  I  should  begin 
to  talk.     When  shall  Ada  come  to  see  you,  my  love  t " 

I  had  been  thinking  of  that  too.  A  little  in  connection  with  the 
absent  mirrors,  but  not  much;  for  I  knew  my  loving  gir!  would 
be  changed  by  no  change  in  my  looks. 

"Dear  Guardian,"  said  I,  "as  I  have  shut  her  out  so  long 
though  indeed,  indeed,  she  is  like  the  light  to  me " 

"  I  know  it  weU,  Dame  Durden,  well." 

He  was  so  good,  his  touch  expressed  such  endearing  compassion 
and  affection,  and  the  tone  of  hia  voice  carried  such  comfort  into 
my  heart,  that  I  stopped  for  a  little  while,  quite  unable  to  go  on. 
"Yes,  yes,  you  are  tired,"  said  he.     "Rest  a  little." 

"As  I  have  kept  Ada  out  so  long,"  I  began  afresh  after  a  short 
while,  "  I  think  I  should  like  to  have  my  own  way  a  little  longer, 
Guardian.  It  would  be  best  to  be  away  from  here  before  I  see 
her.  If  Charley  and  I  were  to  go  to  some  country  lodging  as  soon 
as  I  can  move,  and  if  I  had  a  week  there,  in  which  to  grow  stronger 
and  to  be  revived  by  the  sweet  air,  and  to  look  forward  to  the 
happiness  of  having  Ada  with  me  again,  I  think  it  woiUd  be  better 
for  us." 

I  hope  it  was  not  a  poor  thing  in  me  to  wish  to  be  a  little  more 
used  to  my  altered  self,  before  I  met  the  eyes  of  the  dear  ^1  I 
longed  so  ardently  to  see  ;  but  it  is  the  tnitli.  I  did.  He  under- 
stood me,  I  was  sure ;  but  I  was  not  afraid  of  that.  If  it  were  a 
poor  thing,  I  knew  he  woidd  pass  it  over. 

"  Our  spoilt  little  woman,"  said  my  Guardian,  "  shall  have  lier 
own  way  even  in  her  inflexibility,  though  at  the  price,  I  know, 
of  tears  down-stairs.  And  see  here  !  Here  is  Boythom,  heart  of 
chivalry,  breathing  stich  ferocious  vows  as  never  were  breathed  on 
paper  before,  that  if  you  don't  go  and  occupy  his  whole  house, 
he  Iiaving  already  turned  out  of  it  expressly  for  that  purpose,  by 
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Heaven  and  by  earth  he'll  pull  it  down,  and  not  leave  one  brick 
standing  on  another  ! " 

And  my  Guardian  put  a  letter  in  my  hand ;  without  any  ordi- 
nary beginning  such  as  "  My  dear  Jamdyce,"  but  rushing  at  once 
into  the  words,  "  I  swear  if  Miss  Summerson  do  not  come  down 
and  take  possession  of  my  house,  which  I  vacate  for  her  this  day 
at  one  o'clock,  p.m.,"  and  then  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  and 
in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  going  on  to  make  the  extraordinary 
declaration  he  had  ijuoted.  We  did  not  appreciate  the  writer  the 
less,  for  laughing  heartily  over  it ;  and  we  settled  that  I  should  send 
him  a  letter  of  thanks  on  the  morrow,  and  accept  his  offer.  It  was 
a  most  agreeable  one  to  me;  for  of  all  the  places  I  could  have 
thought  of,  I  should  have  liked  to  go  to  none  so  well  as  Ohesney 
Wold. 

"Now,  little  housewife,"  said  my  Guardian,  looking  at  his  watch, 
"  I  was  strictly  timed  before  I  came  up-stairs,  for  you  must  not  be 
tired  too  soon ;  and  my  time  has  waned  away  to  the  last  minute. 
I  have  one  other  petition.  Little  Miss  Flite,  hearing  a  rumour 
that  you  were  ill,  made  nothing  of  walking  down  here  —  twenty 
miles,  poor  soul,  in  a  pair  of  dancing  shoes  —  to  inquire.  It  was 
Heaven's  mercy  we  were  at  home,  or  she  would  have  walked  back 
again." 

The  old  conspiracy  to  make  mc  happy  !  Everybody  seemed  to 
be  in  it ! 

"Now,  pet,"  said  my  Guardian,  "if  it  would  not  be  irksome  to 
you  to  admit  the  harndess  little  creature  one  afternoon,  before  you 
save  Boythom's  otherwise  devoted  house  from  demolition,  I  believe 
you  would  make  her  prouder  and  better  pleased  with  herself  than 
I  — though  my  eminent  name  is  Jamdyce  —  could  do  in  a  life- 

I  have  no  doubt  he  knew  there  would  be  something  in  the 
simple  image  of  tJie  poor  aflBieteil  creature,  that  would  fall  like  a 
gentle  lesson  on  my  mind  at  that  time.  I  felt  it  as  he  spoke  to 
me.  I  could  not  tell  him  heartily  enough  how  ready  I  was  to 
receive  her.  I  had  always  pitied  her;  never  so  mueh  as  now. 
I  had  always  been  glad  of  my  little  power  to  soothe  her  under  her 
calamity  ;  but  never,  never,  half  so  glad  before. 

We  arranged  a  time  for  Miss  Flite  to  come  out  by  the  coach, 
and  share  my  early  dinner.  When  my  Guardian  left  me,  I  turned 
my  face  away  upon  my  couch,  and  prayed  to  be  forgiven  if  I,  sur- 
rounded by  such  blessings,  liad  magnified  to  myself  the  little  trial 
that  I  had  to  undergo.  The  childish  prayer  of  that  old  birthday, 
when  I  had  aspired  to  be  industrious,  contented,  and  tnie-hearted, 
and  to  do  some  good  to  some  one,  and  win  some  love  to  myself 
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if  I  eould,  came  back  into  my  mind  with  a  reproachful  sense  of  all 
the  happiness  I  had  since  enjoyed,  and  all  the  aifectionate  hearte 
that  have  been  turned  towards  me.  If  I  were  weak  now,  what 
had  I  profited  by  those  mercies?  I  repeated  the  old  childish 
prayer  in  its  old  childish  words,  and  found  that  its  old  peace  had 
not  departed  from  it. 

My  Guardian  now  came  every  day.  In  a  week  or  so  more,  I 
could  walk  about  our  rooms,  and  hold  long  talks  with  Ada  from 
behind  the  window-curtain.  Yet  I  never  saw  her ;  for  I  had  not 
aa  yet  the  courage  to  look  at  the  dear  face,  though  I  could  have 
done  80  easily  without  her  seeing  me. 

On  the  appointed  day  Misa  Flite  arrived.  The  poor  little  creat- 
ure ran  into  my  room  quite  fiirgetfui  of  her  usual  dignity,  and, 
crying  from  her  very  heart  of  hearte,  "  My  dear  Fitz-Janidyce ! " 
fell  upon  my  neck  and  kissed  me  twenty  times. 

"  Dear  me  ! "  said  she,  putting  her  hand  into  her  reticule,  "  I 
have  nothing  here  but  documents,  my  dear  Fitz-Jamdyee ;  I  must 
borrow  a  pocket-handkerchief." 

Charley  gave  her  one,  and  the  good  creature  certainly  made  use 
of  it,  for  she  held  it  to  her  eyes  with  both  hands,  and  sat  so,  shed- 
ding tears  for  the  next  ten  minutes. 

"With  pleasure,  my  dear  Fitz-Jamdyce,"  she  was  carefid  to 
explain.  "  Not  the  least  pain.  Pleasure  to  see  you  well  again. 
Pleasure  at  having  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  see  you.  I 
am  so  much  fonder  of  you,  my  love,  than  of  the  Chancellor. 
Though  I  do  attend  Court  reguUrly.  By-the-bye,  my  dear,  men- 
tioning pocket-handkerehiels " 

Miss  Flite  here  looked  at  Charley,  who  had  been  to  meet  her 
at  the  place  where  the  coach  stopped.  Charley  glanced  at  me, 
and  looked  unwilling  to  pursue  the  suggestion. 

"  Ve-ryrightl^'sMd  Miss  Flite,  "  ve-ty  correct.  Truly  !  Highly 
indiscreet  of  me  to  mention  it ;  but  my  dear  Miss  Fitz-Jamdyce, 
I  am  afraid  I  am  at  times  (between  ourselves,  you  wouldn't  think 
it)  a  little  —  ramblii^  you  know,"  said  Miss  Flite,  touching  her 
forehead,     "  Nothing  more." 

"  What  were  you  going  to  tell  me  ? "  said  I,  smiling,  for  I  saw 
she  wanted  to  go  on.  "You  have  roused  my  curiosity,  and  now 
you  must  gratify  it." 

Miss  Flite  looked  to  Charley  for  advice  in  this  important  crisis, 
who  siwd,  "If  you  please,  ma'am,  you  had  better  tell  then,"  and 
therein  gratified  Miss  Flite  beyond  measure. 

"  So  sagacious,  our  young  friend,"  said  she  to  me,  in  her  myste- 
rious way.  "Diminutive.  But  ve-iy  sagacious  !  Well,  my  dear, 
it's  a  pretty  anecdote.     Nothing  more.     Still  I  think  it  charm- 
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ing.  Who  should  follow  us  down  the  road  from  the  coa»;h,  my 
iear,  but  a  poor  person  in  a  very  ungeuteel  bonnet  —     " 

"Jenny,  if  you  please,  miss,"  said  Charley. 

"Just  so!"  Miss  Flite  acquieseed  with  the  greatest  suavity. 
"Jenny.  Te-ea!  And  what  does  slie  tell  our  young  friend,  but 
that  there  has  been  a  lady  with  a  veil  inc[uiring  at  lier  cottage 
after  my  dear  Fitz-Jamdyce's  health,  and  taking  a  handkerchief 
away  with  her  as  a  little  keepsake,  merely  because  it  was  my 
amiable  Fita-Jarndyce'a !  Now,  you  know,  so  very  prepossessing 
in  the  lady  with  the  veil !  " 

"If  you  please,  miss,"  said  Charley,  to  whom  I  looked  in  some 
astonishment,  "Jenny  says  that  when  her  baby  died,  you  left  a 
handkerchief  there,  and  tbat  she  put  it  away  and  kept  it  with  the 
baby's  little  things.  I  think,  if  you  please,  partly  because  it  was 
yours,  miss,  and  partly  beca\ise  it  had  covered  the  baby." 

"  Diminutive,"  whispered  Miss  Flite,  making  a  variety  of  mo- 
tions about  her  own  forehead  to  express  intellect  in  Charley. 
"But  exceedingly  sagacious!  And  so  clear!  My  love,  she's 
clearer  than  any  Counsel  I  ever  heard  !  " 

"  Yes,  Charley,"  I  returned,     "  I  remember  it.     Well  1 " 

"Well,  miss,"  said  Charley,  "and  that's  the  handkerchief  the 
lady  took.  And  Jenny  wants  you  to  know  that  she  wouldn't 
have  made  away  with  it  herself  for  a  heap  of  money,  but  that  tJie 
lady  took  it,  and  left  some  money  instead.  Jenny  don't  know 
her  at  all,  if  yon  please,  miss." 

"Why,  who  can  she  be!"  said  I. 

"My  love,"  Miss  Flit«  suggested,  advancing  her  lips  to  my  ear, 
with  ber  most  mysterious  look,  "in  my  opinion  —  don't  mention 
this  to  our  diminutive  friend  —  she's  the  Lord  Chancellor's  wife. 
He's  married,  you  know.  And  I  understand  she  leads  him  a  ter- 
rible life.  Throws  his  lordship's  paper's  into  the  fire,  my  dear,  if 
he  won't  pay  the  jeweller ! " 

I  did  not  think  very  much  about  this  lady  then,  for  I  had  an 
impression  that  it  might  be  Caddy.  Besides,  my  attention  was 
diverted  by  my  visitor,  who  was  cold  after  her  ride,  and  looked 
hungry;  and  who,  our  dinner  being  brought  in,  required  some 
little  assistance  in  arraying  herself  with  great  satisfaction  in  a 
pitiable  old  scarf  and  a  much- worn  and  often-mended  pair  of  gloves, 
which  she  had  brought  down  in  a  paper  parcel.  I  had  to  preside, 
too,  over  the  entertainment,  consisting  of  a  dish  of  fish,  a  roast 
fowl,  a  sweetbread,  vegetables,  pudding,  and  Madeira ;  and  it  was 
so  pleasant  to  see  how  she  enjoyed  it,  and  with  what  state  and 
ceremony  she  did  honour  to  it,  that  I  was  soon  thinking  of  noth- 
ing else. 
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When  we  had  finished,  and  had  our  little  dessert  before  us, 
einhellishal  by  the  hands  of  my  dear,  who  would  yield  the  super- 
mtendence  of  everything  prepared  for  me  to  no  one ;  Miss  Flite 
was  so  very  chatty  and  happy,  that  I  thought  I  would  lead  her 
to  her  own  history,  as  she  was  always  pleased  to  talk  about  her- 
self. I  began  by  saying  "  You  have  attended  on  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor many  years,  Miss  Fhte  1 " 

"0  many,  many,  many  years,  my  dear.  But  I  expect  a  Judg- 
ment.    Shortly." 

There  was  an  anxiety  even  in  her  hopefulness,  that  made  me 
doubtful  if  I  had  done  right  in  approaching  the  subject.  I  thought 
I  would  say  no  more  about  it, 

"My  father  expected  a  Judgment,"  said  Miss  Flite.  "My 
brother.  My  sister.  They  all  expected  a  Judgment.  The  same 
that  I  expect." 

"They  are  an " 

"Ye-es.     Dead  of  course,  my  dear,    said  she. 

As  I  saw  she  would  go  on,  I  thought  it  best  to  try  to  be 
serviceable  to  her  by  meeting  the  theme,  rather  than  avoidmg 
it. 

"  Would  it  not  be  wiser,"  said  I,  "  to  expect  this  Judgment  no 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  she  answered  promptly,  "  of  cotjrse  it  would  !  " 

"And  to  attend  the  Comt  no  moret" 

"Equally  of  course,"  said  she.  "Vety  wearing  to  be  always 
in  expectation  of  what  never  comes,  my  dear  Fitz-Jamdyee ! 
Wearing,  I  assure  you,  to  the  bone  !  " 

She  ^ghtly  showed  me  her  arm,  and  it  was  fearfully  thin 
indeed. 

"But,  my  dear,"  she  went  on,  in  her  mysterious  way,  "there's 
a  dreadM  attraction  m  the  place.  Hush !  Don't  mention  it  to 
onr  diminutive  iriend  when  she  comes  in.  Or  it  may  frighten  her. 
With  good  reason.  There's  a  cruel  attraction  in  the  pkce.  You 
mn't  leave  it.     And  you  fniisf  expect." 

I  tried  to  assure  her  that  this  was  not  so.  She  heard  me 
patiently  and  smilingly,  but  was  ready  with  her  own  answer. 

"Aye,  aye,  aye  !  You  think  so,  because  I  am  a  little  rambling. 
Ve-ry  absurd,  to  be  a  little  rambling,  is  it  not?  Ve-ry  confusing, 
too.  To  the  head.  I  find  it  so.  But,  my  dear,  I  have  been 
there  many  years,  and  I  have  noticed.  It's  the  Mace  and  Seal 
upon  the  table." 

What  could  they  do,  diil  she  think !  I  mildly  asked  her. 

"Draw,"  rebu-ned  Miss  Flite.  "Draw  people  on,  my  dear. 
Draw  peace  out  of  them.     Sense  out  of  them.     Good  looks  out  of 
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them.     Good  qualities  out  of  them.     I  have  felt  them  even  dmw- 
ing  my  rest  away  in  the  night.     Cold  and  glittering  devils  !  " 

She  tapped  me  several  times  upon  the  ann,  and  nodded  good- 
humouredly,  as  if  ahe  were  anxioua  I  should  understand  that  I 
had  no  cause  to  fear  her,  though  she  spoke  so  gloomily,  and  con- 
fided these  awful  secrets  to  me. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  she.  "I'll  tell  you  my  own  case.  Before 
they  ever  drew  me  — before  I  had  ever  seen  them  —  what  was  it 
I  ftsed  to  do?  Tambourine  playing?  No.  Tambour  work.  I 
and  my  sister  worked  at  tambour  work.  Our  father  and  our 
brother  had  a  builder's  busineas.  We  all  lived  together.  Ve-ry 
respectably,  my  dear !  First,  our  father  was  drawn  —  slowly. 
Home  was  drawn  with  him.  In  a  few  years,  he  was  a  fierce,  sour, 
angry  bankrupt,  without  a  kind  word  or  a  kind  look  for  any  one. 
He  had  been  so  different,  Fitz-Jarndyee.  He  was  drawn  to  a 
debtor's  prison.     There  be  died.     Then  our  brother  was  drawn  — 

I  swiftly  —  to  drunkenness.  And  rags.  And  death.  Then  my 
sister  was  drawn.  Hush  !  Never  ask  to  what !  Then  I  was  ill, 
and  in  misery ;  and  heard,  as  I  had  often  heard  before,  that  this 
was  all  the  work  of  Ohancery.  When  I  got  better,  I  went  to  look 
at  the  Monster.  And  then  I  found  out  how  it  was,  and  I  was 
drawn  to  stay  there." 

Having  got  over  her  own  short  narrative,  in  the  delivery  of 
which  she  ha<l  spoken  in  a  low,  strained  voice,  as  if  the  shock  were 
fresh  upon  her,  she  gradually  resumed  her  usual  air  of  amiable 
importance. 

"  You  don't  quite  credit  me,  my  dear !  Well  well !  You  will, 
some  day.  I  am  a  little  rambling.  But  I  have  noticed.  I  have 
seen  many  new  faces  come,  unsuspicious,  within  the  influence  of  the 

I   Mace  and  Seal,  in  these  many  years.     As  my  father's  came  there. 

I  As  my  brother's.  As  my  sister's.  As  my  own.  I  hear  Conversa- 
tion Kenge,  and  the  rest  of  them,  say  to  the  new  faces,  '  Here's 
little  Miss  Flite.  0  you  are  new  here ;  and  you  must  come  and  be 
presented  to  little  Miss  Flite ! '  Ve-ry  good.  Proud  I  am  sure  to 
have  the  honour  !  And  we  all  laugh.  But,  Fitz-Jamdyce,  I  know 
what  will  happen.  I  know,  far  better  than  they  do,  when  the 
attraction  has  begun.  I  know  the  signs,  my  ileftr.  I  saw  them 
begin  in  Gridley.  And  I  saw  them  end.  Fitz-Jamdyce,  my  love," 
speaking  low  again,  "  I  saw  them  be^nniug  in  our  friend  the  Ward 
in  Jamdyce,  Let  some  one  hold  him  back.  Or  he'll  be  drawn  to 
ruin." 

She  looked  at  me  in  silence  for  some  moments,  with  her  face 
gradually  softening  into  a  smile.  Seeming  to  fear  that  she  had 
been  too  gloomy,  and  seeming  also  to  lose  the  connection  in  her  mind, 
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she  said,  politely,  as  slie  sipped  her  gla^  of  wine,  "  Yes,  my  dear, 
as  I  was  saying,  I  expect  a  Judgment.  Shortly.  Then  I  aliall 
release  my  birds,  you  know,  and  confer  estates." 

I  was  much  impressed  by  her  fusion  to  Richard,  and  by  the 
sad  meaning,  so  sadly  illustrated  in  her  poor  pinched  form,  that 
made  its  way  through  fdl  her  incoherence.  But  happily  for  her, 
she  was  ijuite  complacent  again  now,  and  beamed  with  nods  and 
smiles. 

"  But,  my  dear,"  she  said,  g^Iy,  reaching  another  hand  to  put  it 
upon  mine.  "  You  have  not  congratulatal  me  on  my  physician. 
Positively  not  once,  yet ! " 

I  was  obliged  to  conf^s  that  I  did  not  quite  know  what  she  meant. 

"My  physicisai,  Mr.  Woodcourt,  my  dear,  who  was  so  exceed- 
ingly attentive  to  me.  Though  his  services  were  rendered  quite 
gratuitously.  UntO  the  Day  of  Judgment.  I  mean  the  judgment 
that  will  dissolve  the  spell  upon  me  of  the  Mace  and  Seal" 

"Mr.  Woodeourt  is  so  far  away,  now,"  said  I,  "that  I  thought 
the  time  for  such  congratulation  was  past,  Miss  Flite." 

"  But,  my  child, "  she  returned,  "  is  it  possible  that  you  don't  know 
what  has  happened  1 " 

"No,"  said  I. 

"Not  what  everybody  has  been  talking  of,  my  beloved  Fitz- 
Jamdyce  ?  " 

"No,"  said  I.     "You  forget  how  long  I  have  been  here." 

"True!  My  dear,  for  the  moment — -true.  I  blame  myself. 
But  my  memory  has  been  drawn  out  of  me,  with  everything  else,  by 
what  I  mentioned.  Ve-ry  strong  influence,  is  it  notl  "Well,  my 
dear,  there  has  been  a  terrible  shipwreck  over  in  tlioso  East-Indian 
seas." 

"  Mr.  Woodcourt  shipwrecked ! " 

"Don't  be  agitatedi,  my  dear.  He  is  safe.  An  awful  scene. 
Death  in  all  shapes.  Hundreds  of  dead  and  dying.  Fire,  storm, 
and  darkness.  Numbers  of  the  drowning  thrown  upon  a  rock. 
There,  and  through  it  all,  my  dear  physician  was  a  hero.  Calm  and 
brave,  through  everything.  Saved  many  lives,  never  complained 
in  hui^r  and  thirst,  wrapped  naked  people  in  his  spare  clothes, 
took  the  lead,  showed  them  what  to  do,  governed  them,  tended  the 
sick,  buried  the  dead,  and  brought  the  poor  survivors  safely  off  at 
last !  My  dear,  the  poor  emaciated  creatures  all  but  worshipped 
him.  They  fell  down  at  his  feet,  when  they  got  to  the  land,  and 
blessed  him.  The  whole  country  rings  with  it.  Stay  !  Where's 
my  bag  of  documents?  I  have  got  it  there,  and  you  shall  read  it, 
you  shall  read  it !  " 

And  I  did  read  aU  the  noble  history ;  though  very  slowly  and 
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imperfectly  then,  for  my  eyes  were  so  dimmed  that  I  couM  not  sec 
the  words,  and  I  cried  so  much  that  I  was  many  times  obliged  to 
lay  down  the  long  account  she  had  cut  out  of  the  newspaper.  I 
felt  BO  triumphant  ever  to  have  known  the  man  who  had  done  such 
generous  and  gallant  deeds ;  I  felt  such  glowing  exultation  in  his 
renown ;  I  so  admired  and  loved  what  he  had  done ;  that  I  envied 
the  storm-worn  people  who  had  fallen  at  his  feet  and  blessed  him 
as  their  preserver.  I  could  myself  liave  kneeled  down  then,  so  far 
away,  and  blessed  him,  in  my  rapture  that  he  should  be  so  truly 
good  and  brave.  I  felt  that  no  one  —  mother,  sister,  wife  — ■  could 
honour  him  more  than  I.     I  did,  indeed  ! 

My  poor  little  visitor  made  me  a  present  of  the  account,  and 
when,  as  the  evening  began  to  dose  in,  she  rose  to  take  her  leave, 
lest  she  should  iniss  the  coach  by  which  she  was  to  return,  she  was 
still  full  of  the  shipwreck,  which  I  had  not  yet  sufBciently  composed 
myself  to  understand  in  all  its  details. 

"My  dear,"  said  she,  as  she  carefully  folded  up  her  scarf  and 
gloves,  "my  brave  physician  ought  to  have  a  Title  bestowed  upon 
him.     And  no  doubt  he  will.     You  are  of  that  opinion  ? " 

That  he  well  deseiTed  one,  yes.     That  he  would  ever  have  one, 

"  Why  not,  Fitz-Jarndyce  ? "  she  asked,  rather  sharply. 

I  said  it  was  not  the  custom  in  England  to  confer  titles  on  men 
distinguished  by  peaceftil  services,  however  good  and  great ;  unless 
occasionally,  when  they  consisted  of  the  accumulation  of  some  very 
large  amount  of  money. 

"Why,  gooil  gracious,"  said  Miss  Flite,  "how  can  you  say  thatT 
Surely  you  know,  my  dear,  that  all  the  greatest  ornaments  of  Eng- 
land, in  knowledge,  imagination,  active  humanity,  and  improvement 
of  eveiy  sort,  are  added  to  its  nobility !  Look  round  you,  my  dear, 
and  consider.  You  must  be  rambling  a  little  now,  I  think,  if  you 
don't  know  that  this  is  the  great  reason  why  titles  will  always  last 
in  the  land  ! " 

I  am  afraid  she  believed  what  she  said ;  for  there  were  moments 
when  she  was  very  mad  indeed. 

And  now  I  must  part  with  the  little  secret  I  have  thus  far  tried 
to  keep.  I  bad  thought,  sometimes,  that  Mr.  Woodcourt  loved 
me ;  and  that  if  he  had  been  richer,  he  would  perhaps  have  told 
me  that  he  loved  me,  before  he  went  away.  I  had  thought,  some- 
times, that  if  he  had  done  so,  I  should  Iiave  been  glad  of  it.  But, 
how  much  better  it  was  now,  that  this  hart  never  happened  !  What 
should  I  have  sutFered,  if  I  had  had  to  write  to  him,  and  tell  him 
that  the  poor  face  he  had  known  as  mine  was  quite  gone  from  me, 
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and  that  I  freely  rdeased  iiiiii  from  his  liondage  to  one  whom 
he  had  never  seen  ! 

0,  it  was  so  much  better  aa  it  was  !  With  a  great  pang  merci- 
ftilly  spared  me,  I  could  take  ba«k  to  my  heart  my  childish  prayer 
to  be  all  he  had  so  brightly  shown  himself;  and  there  was  nothing 
to  be  undone :  no  chain  for  me  to  break,  or  for  him  to  drag ;  and  I 
could  go,  please  God,  my  lowly  way  along  the  path  of  duty,  and  he 
could  go  his  nobler  way  upon  its  broader  road ;  aud  though  we  were 
apart  upon  the  journey,  I  might  aspire  to  meet  him,  unselfishly, 
innocently,  better  far  than  he  had  thought  me  when  I  found  some 
favour  in  his  eyes,  at  tlie  journey's  end. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI, 


Ohaei.ey  and  I  did  not  set  off  alone  upon  our  expedition  into 
Lincolnshire.  My  Guardian  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  lose 
sight  of  me  until  I  was  safe  in  Mi.  Eoythora's  house ;  so  he  ac- 
companied us,  and  we  were  two  days  upon  the  road.  I  found 
every  breath  of  air,  and  every  scent,  and  every  flower  and  leaf  and 
blade  of  grass,  and  every  passing  cloud,  and  everything  in  nature, 
more  beautifiil  and  wonderful  to  me  than  I  had  ever  foimd  it  yet. 
This  was  my  first  gain  from  my  illness.  How  little  I  had  lost, 
when  the  wide  world  was  so  full  of  delight  for  me. 

My  Guardian  intending  to  go  back  immediately,  we  appointed, 
on  our  way  down,  a  day  when  my  dear  girl  should  come.  I  wrote 
iier  a  letter,  of  which  he  took  charge ;  and  he  left  us  within  half 
an  hour  of  our  arrival  at  our  destination,  on  a  delightful  evening 
in  the  early  summer  time. 

If  a  good  faiiy  had  built  the  house  for  me  with  a  wave  of  her 
wand,  and  I  had  been  a  princess  and  her  favoured  godchild,  I 
could  not  have  been  more  considered  in  it.  So  many  preparations 
were  made  for  me,  and  such  an  endearing  remembrance  was  shown 
of  all  my  little  tastes  and  likings,  that  I  could  have  sat  down,  over- 
come, a  dozen  times,  before  I  had  revisited  half  the  rooms.  I  did 
better  than  that,  however,  by  showing  them  all  to  Charley  instead. 
Charley's  delight  calmed  mine ;  and  after  we  had  liad  a  walk  in 
the  garden,  and  Charley  had  exhausted  her  whole  vocabulary  of  ad- 
miring expressions,  I  was  as  tranquilly  liappy  as  I  ought  to  have 
been.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to  be  able  to  say  to  myself  after  tea, 
"Esther,  my  dear,  I  think  you  are  quite  sensible  enough  to  sit 
down  now,  and  write  a  note  of  thanks  to  your  host."     He  had  left 
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a  note  of  welcome  for  me,  as  sunny  as  his  own  face,  and  had  con- 
fided his  bird  to  my  care,  which  I  knew  to  be  bis  highest  mark  of 
confidence.  Aceordinglj  I  wrote  a  Uttle  note  to  him  in  London, 
telling  him  how  all  his  favouiite  plimts  and  trees  were  looking,  and 
how  the  most  astonishing  of  birds  had  chirped  the  honours  of  the 
house  to  me  in  the  most  hospitable  manner,  and  how,  after  singing 
on  my  shoulder,  to  the  inconceivable  rapture  of  my  little  maid,  he 
was  then  at  roost  in  the  usual  corner  of  his  cage,  bnt  whether 
dfeaming  or  no  I  could  not  report.  My  note  finished  and  sent  off 
to  the  post,  I  made  myself  very  busy  in  unpacking  and  arranging ; 
and  I  sent  Charley  to  bed  in  good  time,  and  told  her  I  should 
want  lier  no  more  that  night. 

For  I  had  not  yet  lookeil  in  the  glass,  and  had  never  asked  to 
liave  my  own  restored  to  me.  I  knew  this  to  be  a  weakness  which 
must  be  overcome ;  but  I  had  always  said  to  myself  that  I  would 
begin  afresh,  when  I  got  to  where  I  now  was.  Therefore  I  liad 
wanted  to  be  alone,  and  therefore  I  said,  now  ^one,  in  my  own 
room,  "  Esther,  if  you  are  to  be  happy,  if  you  are  to  have  any 
right  to  pray  to  be  true-hearted,  you  nmst  keep  your  word,  my 
dear."  I  was  q^uite  resolved  to  keep  it ;  but  I  sat  down  for  a  lit- 
tle while  first,  to  reflect  upon  idl  my  blessings.  And  then  I  said 
my  prayers,  and  thought  a  little  more. 

My  hair  had  not  been  cut  of^  though  it  had  been  in  dai^r 
more  than  once.  It  was  long  and  thick.  I  let  it  down,  and  shook 
it  out,  and  went  up  to  the  glass  upon  the  dressing-tahle.  There 
was  a  little  muslin  curtMu  drawn  across  it.  I  drew  it  back ;  and 
stood  for  a  moment  looking  through  such  a  veil  of  my  own  hair, 
that  I  could  see  nothing  else.  Then  I  put  my  hair  aside,  and 
looked  at  the  reflection  in  the  mirror ;  encouraged  by  seeing  how 
phicidly  it  looked  at  me.  I  was  very  much  changed  ^0  very, 
very  much.  At  first,  my  face  was  so  strange  to  me,  that  I  think 
I  rfiouhl  have  put  my  hands  before  it  and  started  back,  but  for 
the  encouragement  I  have  mentioned.  Very  soon  it  became  more 
familiar,  and  theji  I  knew  the  extent  of  the  alteration  in  it  better 
thwi  I  had  done  at  first.  It  was  not  like  what  I  had  expected ; 
but  I  had  expectod  nothing  definite,  and  I  dare  say  anything  defi- 
nite would  liave  surprised  me. 

I  had  never  been  a  beauty,  and  ba<l  never  thought  myself  one ; 
but  I  had  been  very  different  from  this.  It  was  all  gone  now. 
Heaven  was  so  good  to  me,  that  I  could  let  it  go  with  a  few  not 
bitter  tears,  and  could  stand  there  arran^ng  my  hair  for  the  night 
quite  thankfiiliy. 

One  thing  troubled  me,  and  I  considered  it  for  a  long  time  before 
I  went  to  sleep.     I  liad  kept  Mr.  Woodcourt's  flowers.     When 
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tliey  were  withered  I  had  dried  them,  and  put  them  iu  a  book  that 
I  was  fond  of.  Nobody  kiiew  this,  not  even  Ada.  I  was  douhtfiil 
whether  I  hod  a  right  to  preserve  what  he  had  sent  to  one  so  dif- 
ferent —  whether  it  was  generous  towards  him  to  do  it.  I  wished 
to  be  generous  to  him,  even  in  the  secret  depths  of  my  heart,  which 
he  would  never  know,  because  I  could  liave  loved  liim  — could 
have  been  devoted  t*  him.  At  hiat  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  might  keep  them ;  if  I  treasured  them  only  as  a  remembrance  of 
what  was  irrevocably  past  and  gone,  never,  to  be  lookeil  back  on 
any  more,  in  any  other  hght.  I  hope  this  may  not  seem  trivial.  I 
was  very  much  in  earnest. 

I  took  care  to  be  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  be  Ijefore  the 
glass  when  Charley  came  in  on  tiptoe. 

"Dear,  dear,  miss!"  cried  Charley,  starting.     "Is  tliat  you?" 

"  Yes,  Charley,"  said  I,  quietly  putting  up  my  hair.  "  And  I 
am  very  well  indeed,  acd  very  happy," 

I  saw  it  was  a  weight  off  Charley's  mind,  but  it  was  a  greater 
weight  off  mine.  I  knew  the  worst  now,  and  was  composed  to  it. 
I  sliall  not  conceal,  as  I  go  on,  the  weaknesses  I  could  not  quite 
conquer ;  but  they  always  passed  from  me  soon,  and  tlie  happier 
frame  of  mind  stayed  by  me  faithfully. 

Wishing  t"]  be  fuliy  re-estabhshed  in  my  strength  and  my  good 
spirits  before  Ada  came,  I  now  laid  down  a  little  series  of  plans 
with  Charley  for  bemg  iu  the  fresh  air  all  day  long.  We  were 
to  be  out  before  breakfast,  and  were  to  dine  early,  and  were  to  be 
out  again  before  and  after  dimier,  and  were  to  walk  in  the  garden 
after  tea,  and  were  to  go  to  rest  betimes,  and  were  to  climb  every 
hill  and  explore  every  road,  lane,  and  field  in  the  neighbourhood. 
As  to  restoratives  and  strengthening  delicacies,  Mr.  Boythom'a 
good  housekeeper  was  for  ever  trotting  about  with  somettiing  to 
eat  or  drink  in  her  hand ;  I  could  not  even  be  heard  of  as  resting 
in  the  pai-k,  but  she  would  come  trotting  after  me  with  a  basket, 
her  cheerful  face  shining  with  a  lecture  on  the  importance  of  fre- 
quent nourishment.  Then  there  was  ii  pony  expressly  for  my  rid- 
ing, a  chubby  pony,  with  a  short  neck  and  a  mane  all  over  his 
eyes,  who  could  canter  —  when  he  would  —  so  easily  and  qiuetly, 
that  he  was  a  treasure.  In  a  vei7  few  days,  he  would  come  to  me 
in  the  paddock  when  I  called  him,  and  eat  out  of  my  hand,  and 
follow  me  about.  We  arrived  at  such  a  capital  underetanding, 
that  when  he  was  Jogging  with  me  laaily,  and  rather  obstinately, 
down  some  shady  ^e,  if  I  patted  his  neck,  and  said,  "  Stubbs,  I 
am  surprised  you  don't  canter  when  you  know  bow  much  I  like  it ; 
and  I  think  you  might  oblige  me,  for  you  are  only  getting  stupid 
and  going  to  sleep,"  he  would  ^ve  his  head  a  comical  shake  or 
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two,  and  set  otf  directly ;  while  Charley  would  stand  still  and 
laugh  with  such  enjoyment,  that  her  laughter  was  like  muBic.  I 
don't  know  who  had  given  Stubba  Ms  name,  but  it  seemed  to  be- 
long to  bim  as  naturally  as  his  rough  coat.  Once  we  put  him  in  a 
little  chaise,  and  drove  him  triumphantly  through  the  green  lanes 
for  five  miles ;  but  all  at  once,  as  we  were  extolling  him  to  the 
skies,  be  seemed  to  take  it  ill  that  he  should  have  been  accom- 
panied so  fi,r  by  the  circle  of  tantalizing  little  gnats,  that  had  been 
hovering  round  and  round  his  eais  the  whole  way  without  appear- 
ing to  advance  an  inch ;  and  stopped  to  think  about  it.  I  suppose 
be  came  to  the  decision  that  it  was  not  to  be  borne ;  for  he  steadily 
refused  to  move,  until  I  gave  the  reins  to  Charley  and  got  out  and 
walked ;  when  he  followed  me  with  a  sturdy  sort  of  good-humour, 
putting  his  head  under  my  arm,  and  rubbing  his  ear  against  my 
sleeve.  It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  say,  "  Now,  Stubbs,  I  feel  quite 
sure  from  what  I  know  of  you,  that  you  will  go  on  if  I  ride  a  lit- 
tle while  ; "  for  the  moment  I  left  him,  he  stood  stock  still  again. 
Consequently  I  was  obliged  to  lead  the  way,  aa  before;  and  in 
this  orfler  we  returned  home,  to  the  great  ddight  of  the  village. 

Charley  and  1  had  reason  to  call  it  the  most  friendly  of  villages, 
I  am  sure ;  for  in  a  week's  time  the  people  were  so  glad  to  see  us 
go  by,  though  ever  so  frequently  in  the  course  of  a  day,  that  there 
were  faces  of  greeting  in  every  cottage.  I  had  known  many  of 
the  grown  people  before,  and  almost  aU  the  children ;  but  now  the 
very  steeple  began  to  wear  a  familiar  and  affectionate  look.  Among 
my  new  friends  was  an  old  old  woman  who  lived  in  such  a  little 
thatched  and  whitewashed  dwelling,  that  when  the  outside  shutter 
was  turned  up  on  its  hinges,  it  shut  up  the  whole  house-front. 
This  old  lady  had  a  grandson  who  was  a  sailor ;  and  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  him  for  her,  and  drew  at  the  top  of  it  the  chimney-comer 
in  which  she  had  brought  him  up,  and  where  his  old  stool  yet 
occupied  its  old  place.  This  was  considered  by  the  whole  village 
the  most  wonderful  achievement  in  the  world;  but  when  an 
answer  came  back  all  the  way  from  Plymouth,  in  which  he  men- 
tioned that  he  was  going  to  take  the  picture  all  the  way  to  Amer- 
ica, and  from  America  would  write  again,  I  got  all  the  credit  that 
ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  Post-office,  and  was  invested  with 
the  merit  of  the  whole  system. 

Thus,  what  with  being  so  much  in  the  air,  playing  with  so  many 
children,  gossiping  with  so  many  people,  sitting  on  invitation  in  so 
many  cottages,  going  on  with  Charley's  education,  and  writing  long 
lettCTs  to  Ada  every  day,  I  had  scarcely  any  time  to  think  about 
that  little  loss  of  mine,  and  was  almost  always  cheerfid.  If  I  did 
think  of  it  at  odd  moments  now  and  then,  I  had  only  to  be  busy 
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and  forget  it.  I  felt  it  more  than  I  had  hoped  I  should,  once, 
-when  a  child  said  "Mother,  why  is  the  lady  not  a  pretty  la<ly 
now,  like  she  used  to  bel"  But  when  I  found  the  child  was  not 
less  fond  of  me,  and  drew  its  soft  hand  over  iny  face  with  a  kind 
of  pitying  protection  in  its  touch,  that  soon  set  me  up  again. 
There  were  many  little  occurrences  which  su^ested  to  me,  with 
great  consolation,  how  natural  it  ia  to  gentle  hearts  to  he  consid- 
erate and  delicate  towards  any  inferiority.  One  of  these  particu- 
larly touched  me.  I  happened  tostroU  into  the  little  church  when 
A  marriage  was  just  concluded,  and  the  young  couple  had  to  sign 
the  register.  The  bridegroom,  to  whom  the  pen  was  handed  first, 
made  a  rude  cross  for  his  mark ;  the  bride,  who  came  next,  did  the 
same.  Now,  I  had  known  the  bride  when  I  was  last  there,  not  only 
as  the  prettiest  ^rl  in  the  place,  but  as  having  quite  distinguished 
herself  in  the  school ;  and  I  could  not  help  looking  at  her  with 
some  surprise.  She  came  aside  and  whisp6re<l  to  me,  while  tears 
of  honest  love  and  admiration  stood  in  her  bright  eyes,  "He's  a 
,  dear  good  fellow,  miss;  hut  he  can't  write,  yet — he's  going  to 
learn  of  me  —  and  I  wouldn't  shame  him  for  the  world ! "  Why, 
what  had  I  to  fear,  I  thought,  when  there  was  this  nobility  in  the 
sold  of  a  labouring  man's  daughter  ! 

The  air  blew  as  freshly  and  revivingly  upon  me  as  it  had  ever 
blown,  and  the  healthy  colour  came  into  my  new  face  as  it  had 
come  into  my  old  one.  Charley  was  wonderful  to  see,  she  was  so 
radiant  and  so  rosy ;  and  we  both  enjoyed  the  whole  day,  and 
slept  soundly  the  whole  night. 

There  was  a  favourite  spot  of  mine  in  the  park-woods  of  Chesney 
Wold,  where  a  seat  had  been  erected  commanding  a  lovely  view. 
Tlie  wood  had  been  cleared  and  opened,  to  improve  this  point  of 
sight ;  and  the  bright  sunny  landscajw  beyond,  was  so  beautiful 
that  I  rested  there  at  least  once  every  day.  A  picturesque  part 
of  the  Hall,  called  The  Ghost's  Walk,  was  seen  to  advantage  from 
this  higher  ground ;  and  the  startling  name,  and  the  old  legend  in 
the  Dedlock  family  which  I  had  heard  from  Mr.  Boythom,  account- 
ing for  it,  mingled  with  the  view  and  gave  it  something  of  a  mys- 
terious interest,  in  addition  to  its  real  charms.  There  was  a  bank 
here,  too,  which  was  a  famous  one  for  violets ;  and  as  it  was  a 
daOy  delight  of  Charley's  to  gather  wild  flowers,  she  took  as  much 
to  the  spot  as  I  did. 

It  would  i>e  idle  to  inquire  now  why  I  never  went  close  to  the 
house,  or  never  went  inside  it.  The  family  were  not  there,  I  had 
heard  on  my  arrival,  and  were  not  expected.  I  was  far  irom 
being  incurious  or  uninterested  about  the  building ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  often  sat  in  this  place,  wondering  how  the  rooms  ranged, 
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and  whether  any  echo  like  a  footstep  really  did  resound  at  times, 
as  the  story  said,  upon  the  loady  Ghost's  Walk.  The  indoflnaUe 
feeling  with  which  Lady  Dedlock  had  impressed  me,  may  have  had 
some  influence  in  keeping  me  from  the  house  even  when  she  was 
absent.  I  am  not  sure.  Her  face  and  figure  were  associated  with 
it,  naturally ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  they  repeOed  me  from  it,  though 
something  did.  For  whatever  reason  or  no  reason,  I  had  never 
once  gone  near  it,  down  to  the  day  at  which  my  stoty  now  arrives. 

I  was  resting  at  my  favourite  point,  after  a  long  ramble,  and 
Charley  was  gathering  violets  at  a  little  distance  from  me.  I  had 
been  looking  at  the  Ghost's  Walk  lying  in  a  deep  shade  of  masonry 
afar  o^  and  picturing  to  myself  the  female  shape  that  was  said  to 
baunt  it,  when  I  became  aware  of  a  figure  approaching  through 
the  wood.  The  perspective  was  so  long,  and  so  darkened  by 
leaves,  and  the  shadows  of  the  branches  on  the  ground  made  it  so 
much  more  intricate  to  the  eye,  that  at  first  I  could  not  discern 
what  figure  it  was.  By  little  and  little,  it  revealed  itself  to  be 
a  woman's — ^a  lady's  —  Lady  Dedlock's.  She  was  alone,  and 
coming  to  where  I  sat  with  a  much  quicker  step,  I  observed  to 
my  surprise,  than  was  usual  with  her. 

I  was  fluttered  by  her  being  unexpectedly  so  near  (she  was 
almost  within  speaking  distance  before  I  knew  her),  and  would 
have  risen  to  continue  my  walk.  But  I  could  not.  I  was  ren- 
dered motionless.  Not  so  much  by  her  hurried  gesture  of  entreaty, 
not  so  much  by  her  quick  advance  and  outstretched  hands,  not  so 
much  1^  the  great  change  in  her  manner,  and  the  absence  of  her 
haughty  self-restraint,  as  by  a  something  in  her  face  that  I  had 
pined  for  and  dreamed  of  when  I  was  a  little  child ;  something  I 
had  never  seen  in  any  face ;  something  I  had  never  seen  in  hers 
before. 

A  dread  and  faintness  fell  upon  me,  and  I  called  to  Charley. 
Lady  Dedlock  stopped,  upon  the  instant,  and  changed  hack  almost 
to  what  I  had  known  her. 

"Miss  Summerson,  I  am  afraid  I  have  startled  you,"  she  said, 
now  ad^-ancing  slowly.  "  You  can  scarcely  be  strong  yet.  You 
have  been  very  ill,  I  know.  I  have  been  much  concemeil  to 
hear  it." 

I  could  no  more  have  removed  my  eyes  from  her  pale  face,  than 
I  could  have  stirred  from  the  beach  on  which  I  sat.  She  gave 
me  her  hand;  and  its  deadly  coldness,  so  at  variance  with  the 
enforcetl  composure  of  her  features,  deepened  the  fascination  that 
overpowered  me.     I  cannot  say  what  was  in  my  whirling  thoughts. 

"  You  are  recovering  again  1 "  she  asked,  kindly. 

"  I  was  quite  well  but  a  moment  ago,  Lady  Dedlock." 
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"Is  this  your  young  attendant  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Will  you  send  lier  on  before,  and  walk  towards  your  house 
with  meT' 

"  Charley,"  saiil  I,  "  take  your  flowers  home,  and  I  will  follow 
you  directly." 

Charley,  with  her  best  curtsey,  blushingly  tied  on  her  bonnet, 
and  went  her  way.  When  she  was  gone,  Lady  Dedlock  sat  down 
on  the  seat  beside  me. 

I  cannot  tell  in  any  words  what  the  state  of  my  mind  was,  when 
I  saw  in  her  hand  my  handkerchief,  with  which  I  had  covered  the 
dead  baby. 

I  looked  at  her ;  but  I  could  not  see  her,  I  could  not  hear  her, 
I  could  not  draw  my  breath.  The  beating  of  my  heart  was  so 
violent  and  wild,  that  I  felt  as  if  my  life  were  breaking  from  me. 
But  when  she  canght  me  to  her  breast,  kissed  me,  wept  over  me, 
compassionated  me,  and  called  me  back  to  myself;  when  she  fell 
down  on  her  knees  and  cried  to  me,  "  0  my  chikl,  my  child,  I  am 
your  wicked  and  unhappy  mother !  0  try  to  forgive  me  !  "  — 
when  I  saw  her  at  my  feet  on  the  bare  earth  in  her  great  agony  of 
mind,  I  felt,  through  all  my  tumult  of  emotion,  a  burst  of  gratitude 
to  the  providence  of  God  that  I  was  so  changed  as  that  I  never 
could  disgrace  her  by  any  trace  of  likeness ;  as  that  nobody  could 
ever  now  look  at  me,  aud  look  at  her,  and  remotely  think  of  any 
near  tie  between  us. 

I  raised  my  mother  up,  praying  and  beseeching  her  not  to  stoop 
before  me  in  such  affliction  and  humiliation.  I  did  so,  in  broken 
incoherent  words ;  for,  besides  the  trouble  I  was  in,  it  frightened 
me  to  see  her  at  my  feet.  I  told  her  —  or  I  tried  to  tell  her — 
tliat  if  it  were  for  me,  her  child,  under  any  circumstances  to  take 
upon  me  to  forgive  her,  I  did  it,  and  had  done  it,  many,  many 
years,  I  told  her  that  my  heart  overflowed  with  love  for  her; 
that  it  was  natural  love,  which  nothing  in  the  past  had  changed, 
or  could  change.  That  it  was  not  for  me,  then  resting  for  the  first 
time  on  my  mother's  bosom,  to  take  her  to  account  for  having 
given  me  life ;  but  that  my  duty  was  to  bless  her  and  receive  her, 
though  the  whole  world  turned  from  her,  and  that  I  only  asked 
her  leave  to  do  it.  I  held  my  mother  in  my  embrace,  and  she 
held  me  in  hers ;  and  among  the  still  woods  in  the  silence  of  the 
summer  day,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  our  two  troubled 
minds  that  was  not  at  peace. 

"To  bless  and  receive  me,"  groaned  my  mother,  "it  is  far  too 
late,  I  must  travel  my  dark  road  alone,  and  it  will  lead  me 
where  it  will.     From  day  to  day,  sometimes  from  hour  to  hour,  I 
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do  not  Bee  the  way  before  my  giiilty  feet.  This  is  the  earthly 
pnnisliineiit  I  have  brought  upon  myself.     I  bear  it,  and  I  hide  it." 

Even  in  the  thinking  of  her  endurance,  she  drew  her  habitual  air 
of  proud  indifference  about  her  like  a  veil,  though  she  soon  cast  it 
off  again. 

"  I  must  keep  this  secret,  if  by  any  means  it  can  be  kept,  not 
wholly  for  myself.  I  have  a  husband,  wretched  and  dishonouring 
creature  that  I  am  ! " 

These  words  she  uttered  with  a  suppressed  cry  of  despair,  more 
terrible  in  its  sound  than  any  shriek.  Covering  iier  face  with  her 
hands,  she  shrunk  down  in  my  embrace  as  if  she  were  unwilling 
that  I  should  touch  her ;  nor  could  I,  by  my  utmost  persuasions, 
or  hy  any  endearments  I  could  use,  prevail  upon  her  to  rise.  She 
said,  No,  no,  no,  she  could  only  speat  to  me  so;  she  must  be 
proud  and  disdainful  everywhere  else ;  she  would  be  humbled  and 
ashamed  there,  in  the  only  natural  moments  of  her  life. 

My  unhappy  mother  told  me  that  in  my  illness  she  had  been 
nearly  frantic.  She  had  but  then  known  that  her  child  was  living. 
She  could  not  have  suspected  me  to  be  that  child  before.  She  had 
followed  roe  down  here,  to  speak  to  me  but  once  in  al!  her  life. 
We  never  could  associate,  never  could  communicate,  never  prob- 
ably from  that  time  forth  could  interchajige  another  word,  on  earth. 
She  put  into  my  haads  a  letter  she  had  written  for  my  reading 
only ;  and  said,  when  I  had  read  it,  and  destroyed  it — but  not  so 
mucli  for  her  ^ke,  since  she  asked  nothing,  as  for  her  husband's 
and  my  own  —  I  must  evermore  consider  her  as  dead.  If  I  could 
believe  that  she  loved  me,  in  this  agony  in  which  I  saw  her,  with 
a  mother's  love,  she  asked  me  to  do  that;  for  then  I  might  think 
of  her  with  a  greater  pity,  imagining  what  she  suffered.  She  had 
put  herself  beyond  all  hope,  and  beyond  all  help.  Whether  she 
preserved  her  secret  until  death,  or  it  came  to  be  discovered  and 
she  brought  dishonour  and  disgrace  upon  the  name  she  had  taken, 
it  was  her  sohtary  struggle  always ;  and  no  afl'ection  could  come 
near  her,  and  no  hiunan  creature  could  render  her  any  aid. 

"But  is  the  secret  safe  so  fart"  I  asked.  "Is  it  safe  now, 
dearest  mother?" 

"  No,"  replied  my  mother.  "  It  has  been  very  near  discovery. 
It  was  saved  by  an  accident.  It  may  be  lost  by  another  accident 
—  to-morrow,  any  day." 

"Do  you  dread  a  particular  person t" 

"  Hush  !  Do  not  tremble  and  cry  so  much  for  mc.  I  am  not 
worthy  of  these  tears,"  said  my  mother,  kissing  my  hands.  "  I 
dread  one  person  very  much." 

"An  enemy?" 
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"  Not  a  friend.  One  who  is  too  passionless  to  be  either.  He 
is  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock's  lawyer;  mechanically  faithful  without 
attachment,  and  very  jealous  of.  the  profit,  privilege,  and  reputa- 
tion of  being  master  of  the  mysteries  of  great  houses." 

"Has  he  any  suspicions!" 

"Not  of  you  r'  I  said  alarmed. 

"Yes!  He  is  always  vigilant,  and  always  near  me.  I  may 
keep  him  at  a  standstill,  but  I  can  never  shake  him  off." 

"  Has  he  so  little  pity  or  compunction  ? " 

"He  has  none,  and  no  anger.  He  is  indifferent  to  eveiy thing 
but  his  calling.  His  calling  is  the  acquisition  of  secrets,  and  the 
holding  jwssesfiion  of  such  power  as  they  give  him,  with  no  sharer 
or  opponent  in  it." 

"  Could  you  trust  in  him  t " 

"  I  shall  never  try.  The  dark  road  I  have  trodden  for  so  many 
years  wDl  end  where  it  will.  I  follow  it  alone  to  the  end,  what- 
ever the  end  be.  It  may  be  near,  it  may  be  distant ;  while  the 
road  lasts,  nothing  turns  me." 

"  Dear  mother,  are  you  so  resolved  ? " 

"  I  am  resolved.  I  have  long  outbidden  folly  with  folly,  pride 
with  pride,  scorn  with  scorn,  insolence  with  insolence,  and  have 
outlived  many  vanities  with  many  more.  I  will  outlive  this  dan- 
ger, and  outdie  it,  if  I  can.  It  has  closed  around  me,  almost  as 
awfully  as  if  these  woods  of  Chesney  Wold  had  closed  around  the 
house ;  but  my  course  through  it  is  the  same.  I  have  but  one ; 
I  can  have  but  one." 

"  Mr.  Jarndyce  - —  "  T  was  beginning,  wlien  my  mother  hurriedly 
inquired ; 

"Does  Ae  suspect!" 

"  No,"  said  I.  "  No,  indeed  !  Be  assured  tliat  he  does  not ! " 
And  I  told  her  what  he  had  related  to  me  as  his  knowledge  of  my 
story.  "But  he  is  so  good  and  sensible,"  said  I,  "that  perhaps  if 
he  knew  ■  " 

My  mother,  who  until  this  time  had  made  no  change  in  her 
position,  raised  her  hand  up  to  my  hps,  and  stopped  me. 

"Confide  ililly  in  him,"  she  said,  after  a  little  while.  "You 
have  my  free  consent  —  a  small  gilt  from  such  a  mother  to  her 
injured  child  !  —  but  do  not  tell  me  of  it.  Some  pride  is  hit  in 
me,  even  yet." 

I  explained,  as  nearly  as  I  eould  then,  or  can  recall  now  —  for 
my  agitation  and  distress  throughout  were  so  great  that  I  scarcely 
understood  myself,  though  every  word  that  was  uttered  in  the 
mother's  voice,  bo  imfenuliar  and  so  melancholy  to  me ;  which  in 
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my  childhood  I  had  never  learned  to  love  and  recognise,  had  never 
been  sung  to  sleep  with,  hatl  never  heaKl  a  blessing  from,  had 
never  had  a  hope  inspired  by ;  made  an  enduring  impression  o  mv 
memory  —  I  say  I  explained,  or  tried  to  do  it,  how  I  lia  1  onlj 
hoped  that  Mr.  Jamdyce,  who  had  been  the  best  of  fathers  to  i  e 
might  be  able  to  afford  some  counsel  and  support  to  her  B  it  my 
mother  answered  no,  it  was  impossible ;  no  one  could  help  1  er 
Through  the  desert  that  lay  before  her,  she  must  go  alone 

"  My  child,  my  child  ! "  ahe  said.  "  For  the  last  time  These 
kisses  for  the  last  time  !  These  arms  upon  my  neck  for  the  last 
time  !  We  shall  meet  no  more.  To  hope  to  do  what  I  seek  to  do, 
I  must  be  what  I  Jiave  been  so  long.  Such  is  my  reward  and 
doom.  If  you  hear  of  Lady  Dedlock,  brilliant,  prosperous,  and 
flattered ;  think  of  your  wretched  mother,  conscience-stricken,  un- 
derneath that  mask  !  Think  that  the  reality  is  in  her  suffering, 
in  her  useless  remorse,  in  her  murdering  within  her  breast  the  only 
love  and  truth  of  which  it  is  capable !  And  then  forgive  her,  if 
you  can  J  and  cry  to  Heaven  to  forgive  her,  which  it  never  can  I " 

We  h?ld  one  another  for  a  little  space  yet,  but  she  was  so  firm, 
that  she  took  my  hands  away,  and  put,  them  baek  against  my 
breast,  and,  with  a  last  kiss  as  she  held  them  there,  released  them, 
and  went  from  me  into  the  wood.  I  was  alone ;  and,  calm  and 
quiet  below  me  in  the  sun  and  shade,  lay  the  old  house,  with  its 
terraces  and  turrets,  on  which  there  had  seemed  to  me  to  be  such 
complete  repose  when  I  first  saw  it,  but  which  now  looked  like  the 
obdurate  and  unpitying  watcher  of  my  mother's  misery. 

Stunned  as  I  was,  as  weak  and  hdpless  at  first  as  I  had  ever 
been  in  my  sick  chamber,  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the 
danger  of  discoveiy,  or  even  of  the  remotest  suspicion,  did  me  ser- 
vice. I  took  such  precautions  as  I  could  to  hide  from  Charley 
that  I  had  been  crying ;  and  I  constrained  myself  to  think  of  every 
sacred  obligation  that  there  was  upon  me  to  be  cai'efiil  and  col- 
lected. It  was  not  a  little  while  before  I  could  succeed,  or  could 
even  restrain  bursts  of  grief ;  bat  after  an  hour  or  so,  I  was  better, 
and  felt  that  I  might  return.  I  went  home  very  slowly,  and  told 
Charley,  whom  I  found  at  the  gate  looking  for  me,  that  I  had 
been  tempted  to  extend  my  walk  after  Lady  Dedlock  had  left  me, 
and  that  I  was  over-tired,  and  would  lie  down.  Safe  in  my  own 
room,  I  read  the  letter.  I  clearly  derived  from  it  —  and  that  was 
much  then  —  that  I  had  not  been  abandoned  by  my  mother.  Her 
elder  and  only  sister,  the  godmother  of  my  childhood,  discovering 
signs  of  life  in  me  when  I  had  been  laid  aside  as  dead,  had,  in  her 
stem  sense  of  duty,  with  no  desire  or  willingness  that  I  shoidd 
live,  reared  me  in  ri^d  secrecy,  and  had  never  again  beheld  my 
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mother's  face  from  within  a  fsw  hom-o  of  iiij  birth  bo  sti  id^lIj 
did  I  hold  my  place  in  thu.  world,  that,  until  withm  a  short  time 
back,  1  liad  never,  to  mj  own  mother's  knowledge,  breathed  — 
had  been  buried — had  nevei  been  endowed  with  bfe — ^had  never 
borne  a  name.  When  she  had  first  aeen  me  in  the  chnrcb,  she  had 
been  startled ;  and  had  thought  of  what  wonld  have  been  like  me, 
if  it  had  ever  lived,  and  had  lived  on ;  but  that  was  all,  then. 

What  more  the  letter  told  me,  needs  not  to  be  repeated  here.  It 
lias  its  own  times  and  places  in  my  story. 

My  first  care  was  to  bum  what  ray  mother  had  written,  and  to 
consume  even  its  ashes.  I  hope  it  may  not  appear  very  unnatnral 
or  bad  m  me,  that  I  then  became  heavily  sorrowful  to  think  I  had 
ever  been  reared.  That  I  felt  as  if  I  knew  it  wonld  have  been 
better  and  happier  for  many  people,  if  indeed  I  had  never  breathed. 
That  I  had  a  terror  of  myself  as  the  danger  and  the  possible  dis- 
grace of  my  own  mother,  and  of  a  proud  family  name.  That  I 
was  so  con&sed  and  shaken,  as  to  be  possessed  by  a  belief  that  it 
was  right,  and  had  been  intended,  that  I  shoidd  die  in  my  birth  ; 
and  that  it  was  wrong,  and  not  intended,  that  I  sliould  be  then 
alive. 

These  are  the  real  feelings  that  I  had.  I  fell  nsleep,  worn  out ; 
and  when  I  awoke,  I  cried  afresh  to  think  that  I  was  back  in  the 
world,  with  my  load  of  trouble  for  others.  I  was  more  than  ever 
frightened  of  myself,  thinking  anew  of  her,  agMnst  whom  I  was 
a  witness ;  of  the  owner  of  Cheaney  Wold ;  of  the  new  and  tem- 
ble  meaning  of  the  old  words,  now  moaning  in  my  ear  like  a  surge 
upon  the  shore,  "  Your  mother,  Esther,  was  your  disgrace,  and 
you  ai-e  hers.  The  time  will  come  ^  and  soon  enough  —  when 
you  wQl  understand  this  better,  and  will  feel  it  too,  as  no  one  save 
a  woman  can."  With  them,  these  other  words  returned,  "Pray 
daily  that  the  sins  of  others  be  not  visited  upon  your  head."  I 
could  not  disentangle  all  that  was  about  me  ;  and  I  felt  as  if  the 
blame  and  the  shame  were  all  in  me,  and  the  visitation  had  come 

The  day  waned  into  a  gloomy  evening,  overcast  and  sad,  and  I 
still  contended  with  the  same  distress.  I  went  out  alone ;  and, 
after  walking  o  little  in  the  park,  watching  the  dark  shades  falling 
on  the  trees,  and  the  fitful  flight  of  the  bats,  which  sometimes 
almost  touched  me,  was  attracted  to  the  house  for  the  first  time. 
Perhaps  I  might  not  have  gone  near  it,  if  I  had  been  in  a  stronger 
frame  of  mind.     As  it  was,  I  took  the  i>ath  that  led  close  by  it. 

I  did  not  dare  to  linger  or  to  look  up,  but  I  passed  before  the 
terrace  garden  with  its  fragrant  odours,  and  its  broad  walks,  and 
its  well-kept  beds  and  smooth  turf;  and  I  saw  how  beautiful  and 
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grave  it  was,  and  how  tlie  old  atone  balustrades  and  parapets, 
and  wide  flights  of  shallow  steps,  were  seamed  by  time  and 
weather ;  ttnd  how  the  trained  moss  and  ivy  grew  about  them,  and 
around  the  old  stone  pedestal  of  the  sun-dial ;  and  I  heard  the 
fouEtain  falling.  Then  the  way  went  by  long  lines  of  dark 
windows,  diversified  by  turreted  towers,  and  porches,  of  eccentric 
shapes,  where  old  stone  lioniS  and  grotesque  monsters  bristled  out- 
side dens  of  shadow,  and  snarled  at  the  evening  gloom  over  the 
escutcheons  they  held  in  their  grip.  Thenee  the  path  wound 
underneath  a  gateway,  and  through  a  courtyard  where  the  piinci- 
pal  entrance  was  (I  hurried  quickly  on),  and  hy  the  stables  where 
none  but  deep  voices  seemed  to  be,  whether  in  the  murmuring  of 
the  wind  through  the  strong  mass  of  ivy  holding  to  a  high  red 
wall,  or  in  the  low  complaining  of  the  weathercock,  or  in  the  bark- 
ing of  the  dogs,  or  in  the  slow  striking  of  a  clock.  So,  encounter- 
ing presently  a  sweet  smell  of  limes,  whose  rustling  I  could  hear, 
I  turned  with  the  turning  of  the  path,  to  the  south  front ;  and 
there,  above  me,  were  the  balustrades  of  the  Ghost's  Walk,  and 
one  lighted  window  that  might  be  my  mother's. 

The  way  was  paved  here,  like  the  terrace  overhead,  and  my 
footsteps  from  being  noiseless  made  an  echoing  sound  upon  the 
flags.  Stopping  to  look  at  nothing,  but  seeing  all  I  did  see  as  I 
went,  I  was  passing  quickly  on,  and  in  a  few  moments  should  have 
passed  the  lighted  window,  when  my  echoing  footsteps  brought  it 
suddenly  into  my  mind  that  there  was  a  dreadful  truth  in  the  legend 
of  the  Ghost's  Walk ;  that  it  was  I,  who  was  to  bring  calamity 
upon  the  stately  house ;  and  that  my  warning  feet  were  haunting 
it  even  then.  Seized  with  an  augmented  terror  of  myself  which 
turned  me  cold,  I  ran  front  myself  and  everything,  retraced  the 
way  by  which  I  had  come,  and  never  paused  until  I  had  gained 
the  lodge-gate,  and  the  park  lay  sullen  and  black  behind  me. 

Not  before  I  was  alone  in  my  own  room  for  the  night,  and  had 
again  been  d^ected  and  unhappy  there,  did  I  begin  to  know  how 
wrong  and  thankless  this  state  was.  But,  from  my  darling  who 
was  coming  on  the  morrow,  I  found  a  joyful  letter,  full  of  such 
loving  anticipation  that  I  must  have  been  of  marble  if  it  had  not 
moved  me ;  from  my  Guardian,  too,  I  found  another  letter,  asking 
me  to  tell  Dame  Burden,  if  I  should  see  that  little  woman  any- 
where, that  they  had  moped  most  pitiably  without  her,  that  the 
housekeeping  was  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  that  nobody  else  could 
manage  the  keys,  and  that  everybody  in  and  about  the  house 
declared  it  was  not  the  same  house,  and  was  becoming  rebellious 
for  her  return.  Two  such  letters  together  made  me  think  how  far 
beyond  my  deserts  I  was  beloved,  and  how  happy  I  ought  to  be. 
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That  made  me  think  of  all  my  past  life ;  and  that  brought  me,  aa 
it  ought  to  have  done  before,  into  a  better  condition. 

For,  I  saw  veiy  well  that  I  could  not  have  been  intended  to  die, 
or  I  ahouJd  never  have  lived  ;  not  to  say  should  never  have  been 
reserved  for  such  a  happy  life.  I  saw  very  well  how  many  things 
had  worked  together,  for  my  welfiire ;  and  that  if  the  ains  of  the 
fathers  were  sometimes  visited  upon  the  children,  the  phrase  did 
not  mean  what  I  had  in  the  morning  feared  it  meant.  I  knew  I 
was  as  innocent  of  my  birth  as  a  queen  of  hers ;  and  that  before 
my  Heavenly  Father  I  should  not  be  punished  for  birth,  nor  a 
queen  rewarded  for  it.  I  had  had  experience,  in  the  shock  of  that 
very  day,  that  I  could,  even  thus  soon,  find  comforting  reconcile- 
ments to  the  change  that  bad  fiiUen  on  me.  I  renewed  my  reso- 
lutions, and  prayed  to  be  strengthened  in  them ;  pouring  out  my 
heart  for  myself,  and  for  my  unhappy  mother,  and  feeling  that  the 
darkness  of  the  morning  was  passing  away.  It  was  not  upon  my 
sleep ;  and  when  the  nest  day's  light  awoke  me,  it  was  gone. 

My  dear  girl  was  to  arrive  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
How  to  help  myself  through  the  intermediate  time  better  than  by 
talring  a  long  walk  along  the  road  by  which  she  was  to  come,  I 
did  not  know;  so  Charley  and  I  and  Stubbs  —  Stubbs,  saddled, 
for  we  never  drove  him  after  the  one  gi'eat  occasion  —  made  a  long 
expeilition  along  that  road,  and  back.  On  our  return,  we  held  a 
great  review  of  the  house  and  garden ;  and  saw  that  everything 
was  in  its  prettiest  condition,  and  had  the  bird  out  ready  as  an 
important  part  of  the  establishment. 

There  were  more  than  two  full  hours  yet  to  elapse,  before  she 
could  come;  and  in  that  interval,  which  seemed  a  long  one,  I 
must  confess  I  was  nervously  anxious  about  my  altered  looks.  I 
loved  my  darling  so  well  that  I  was  more  concerned  for  their  effect 
on  her  than  on  any  one.  I  was  not  in  this  slight  distress  because 
I  at  all  repined  —  I  am  quite  certiun  I  did  not,  that  day— but, 
I  thought,  would  she  be  wholly  preparei^l  t  When  she  first  saw 
me,  might  she  not  be  a  little  shocked  and  disappointed  1  Might 
it  not  prove  a  little  worse  than  she  had  expected  f  Might  she  not 
look  for  her  old  Esther,  and  not  find  her?  Might  she  not  have  to 
grow  used  to  me,  and  to  begin  all  over  again  1 

I  knew  the  various  expressions  of  my  sweet  ^rl's  face  so  weU, 
and  it  was  such  an  honest  face  in  its  loveliness,  tliat  I  was  sure, 
beforehand,  she  could  not  hide  that  first  look  from  me.  And  I 
considered  whether,  if  it  should  signify  any  one  of  these  meanings, 
which  was  so  very  likely,  could  I  quite  answer  for  myself? 

WeU,  I  thought  I  could.  After  last  night,  I  thought  I  could. 
But  to  wait  and  wait,  and  expect  and  expect,  and  think  and  think. 
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was  such  bad  preparation,  that  I  resolved  to  go  along  the  road 
again,  and  meet  her. 

So  I  said  to  Charley,  "  Charley,  I  will  go  hy  myself  and  walk 
along  the  road  uDtil  she  comes."  Charley  highly  approving  of 
anything  that  pleased  me,  I  went,  and  left  her  at  home. 

But  before  I  got  to  the  second  milestone,  I  had  been  in  so  many 
palpitations  from  seeing  dust  in  the  distance  (though  1  knew  it  was 
not,  and  could  not  be,  tlie  coach  yet),  that  I  resolved  to  turn  back 
and  go  home  again.  And  when  I  had  turned,  I  was  in  such  fear 
of  the  coach  coming  up  behind  me  (though  I  still  knew  that  it 
neither  would,  nor  couli^  do  any  auch  thing),  that  I  ran  the  greater 
part  of  the  way,  to  avoid  being  overtaken. 

Then,  I  considered,  when  I  had  got  safe  htuik  agam,  this  was  a 
nice  thing  to  have  done !  Now  I  was  hot,  and  had  made  the 
worst  of  it,  instead  of  the  best. 

At  last,  when  I  believed  there  was  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
more  yet,  Charley  all  at  once  cried  out  to  me  as  I  was  trembling  in 
the  garden,  "  Here  she  comes,  miss  !     Here  she  is  ! " 

I  did  not  mean  to  do  it,  but  I  ran  up-stairs  into  my  room,  and 
hid  myself  behind  the  door.  There  I  stood,  trembling,  even  when 
I  heard  my  darling  calling  as  she  came  up-stmra,  "  Esther,  my  dear, 
my  love,  where  are  you  ?    Little  woman,  dear  Dame  Durden !  " 

She  ran  in,  and  was  running  out  again  when  she  saw  me.  Ah, 
my  angel  girl !  the  dear  old  look,  all  love,  all  fondness,  aO  affec- 
tion.    Nothing  else  in  it  ■ —  no,  nothing,  nothing  ! 

O  how  happy  I  was,  down  upon  the  floor,  with  my  sweet  beau- 
tifijl  girl  down  upon  the  floor  too,  holding  my  scarred  face  to  her 
lovely  cheek,  bathing  it  with  tears  and  kisses,  rocking  me  to  and 
fro  like  a  child,  calling  me  by  every  tender  name  that  she  could 
think  of,  and  pressing  me  to  her  faitJiful  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

JABNDYCE  AND   JAENDYCE. 

If  the  secret  that  I  had  to  keep  had  been  mine,  I  must  have  con- 
fided it  to  Ada  before  we  had  been  long  together.  But  it  was  not 
mine ;  and  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  a  right  to  tell  it,  even  to  my 
Guardian,  unless  some  great  emergency  wose.  It  was  a  weight  to 
bear  alone  ;  still  my  present  duty  appeared  to  be  plain,  and,  blest 
in  the  attachment  of  my  dear,  I  did  not  want  an  impulse  and 
encouragement  to  do  it.  Though  often  when  she  was  asleep, 
and  aU  was  quiet,  the  remembrance  of  my  mother  kept  me  wak- 
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ing,  and  made  the  night  sorrowful,  I  did  not  yield  to  it  at  another 
time  ;  and  Ada  found  me  what  I  used  to  be  —  except,  of  course,  in 
that  particular  of  which  I  liave  said  enough,  and  which  I  have  no 
intention  of  mentioning  any  more,  just  now,  if  I  can  help  it. 

The  difBculty  that  I  felt  in  being  quite  composed  that  first 
evening,  when  Ada  asked  me,  o¥er  our  work,  if  the  family  were  at 
the  House,  and  when  I  was  obliged  to  answer  yea,  I  believed  so,  for 
Lady  Dedlock  had  spoken  to  me  in  the  woods  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, was  great.  Greater  still,  when  Ada  asked  me  what  she 
had  said,  and  when  I  replied  that  she  had  been  kind  and  inter- 
ested ;  and  when  Ada,  while  admitting  her  beauty  and  elegance, 
remarked  upon  her  proud  manner,  and  hev  imperious  chilling  air. 
But  Charley  helped  me  through  unconsciously,  by  teDing  us  that 
Lady  Dedlock  had  only  stayed  at  the  House  two  nights,  on  her  way 
from  London  to  visit  at  some  other  great  house  in  the  next  county ; 
and  that  she  had  left  early  in  the  morning  after  we  had  seen  her 
at  our  view,  as  we  called  it.  Charley  verified  the  adage  about 
little  pitohera,  I  am  sure ;  for  she  heard  of  more  sayings  and 
doings,  in  a  day,  than  would  have  come  to  my  eais  in  a  month. 

We  were  to  stay  a  month  at  Mr.  Boythom's.  My  pet  had 
scarcely  been  there  a  bright  week,  as  I  recollect  the  time,  when 
one  evenii^  after  we  had  finished  helping  the  gardener  in  watering 
his  flowere,  and  just  as  the  candles  were  hghted,  Charley,  appear- 
ing with  a  very  important  air  behind  Ada's  chair,  bedconed  me 
mysteriously  out  of  the  room. 

"Oh !  if  you  please,  miss,"  said  Charley,  in  a  whisper,  with  her 
eyes  at  their  roundest  aud  largest.  "You're  wanted  at  the  Ded- 
lock Arms." 

"Why,  Charley,"  said  I,  "who  can  possibly  want  me  at  the 
public-house!" 

"I  don't  know,  miss,"  returned  Charley,  putting  her  head  for- 
ward, and  folding  her  hands  tight  upon  the  band  of  her  little  apron ; 
which  she  always  did,  in  the  enjoyment  of  anything  mysterious 
or  confidential,  "  but  it's  a  gentleman,  miss,  and  his  compliments, 
and  will  you  please  to  come  without  saying  anything  about  it." 

"Whose  compliments,  Charley?" 

"His'n,  miss,"  returned  Charley  :  whose  grammatical  education 
was  advancing,  but  not  very  rapidly. 

"  And  how  do  you  come  to  be  the  meesengcr,  Charley  ? " 

"  I  am  not  the  messenger,  if  you  please,  miss,"  returned  my  little 
maid.     "It  was  W.  Grabble,  miss." 

"And  who  is  W.  Gnibble,  CliarleyT' 

"  Mister  Grabble,  miss,"  returned  Charley.  "  Don't  you  know, 
miss?  The  Dedlock  Arms,  by  W.  Grabble,"  which  Charley  deliv- 
ered as  if  she  were  slowly  spelling  out  the  sign. 
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"  Aye  1     The  kndlord,  Charley  1 " 

"Yes,  miss.  If  you  please,  miss,  hia  wife  ie  a  beautiful  woma,ii, 
but  she  broke  her  ankle  and  it  never  joined.  And  her  brother's 
the  sawyer,  that  was  put  in  the  cage,  miss,  and  they  expect  hell 
drink  himself  to  death  entirely  on  beer,"  said  Charley, 

Not  knowing  what  might  be  the  matter,  and  being  easily  appre- 
hensive now,  I  thought  it  best  to  go  to  this  place  by  myself.  I 
bade  Charley  be  quick  with  my  bonnet  and  veil,  and  my  shawl ; 
and  having  put  them  on,  went  away  down  the  little  hilly  street, 
where  I  was  as  much  at  home  as  in  Mr.  Boythom's  garden. 

Mr.  Grabble  was  standing  in  his  shirt  sleeves  at  the  door  of  his 
very  clean  Uttle  tavern,  waitmg  for  me.  He  lifted  off  hia  hat  with 
both  hands  when  he  saw  me  coming,  and  carrying  it  so,  as  if  it  were 
an  iron  vessel  (it  looked  as  heavy),  preceded  me  along  the  sanded 
passage  to  his  best  parlour :  a  neat  carpeted  room,  with  more 
plants  in  it  than  were  quite  convenient,  a  coloured  print  of  Queen 
Caroline,  several  shells,  a  good  many  tea-trays,  two  stuffed  and 
dried  fish  in  glass  cases,  and  either  a  curious  e^  or  a  curious 
pumpkin  {but  I  don't  know  which,  and  I  doubt  if  many  people 
did)  hanging  from  the  ceihng.  I  knew  Mr.  Grabble  very  well  by 
sight,  from  his  often  standing  at  his  door.  A  pleasant-looldng, 
stoutiah,  middle-aged  man,  who  never  seemed  to  consider  himself 
cosily  dressed  for  his  own  fireside  without  his  hat  and  tojy-boots, 
but  who  never  wore  a  coat  except  at  church. 

He  snuffed  the  candle,  and  backing  away  a  little  to  see  how  it 
looked,  backed  out  of  the  room— unexpectedly  to  me,  for  I  was 
going  to  ask  him  by  whom  he  had  been  sent.  The  door  of  the 
opposite  parlour  being  then  opened,  I  heard  some  voices,  femiliar 
in  my  ears,  I  thought,  which  stopped.  A  quick  light  step  ap- 
proached the  room  in  which  I  was,  and  who  should  stand  before 
me  but  Richard ! 

"  My  dear  Esther !  "  he  said,  "  my  best  friend  !  "  and  he  really 
vras  so  wMTO-hearted  and  earnest,  that  in  the  first  surprise  and 
pleasure  of  his  brotherly  greeting,  I  could  scarcely  find  breath  to 
tell  him  that  Ada  was  well. 

"  Answering  my  very  thoughts  —  always  the  same  dear  j^l !  " 
said  Richard,  leading  me  to  a  chair,  and  seating  himself  beside  me. 

I  put  my  veil  up,  but  not  quite. 

"  Always  the  same  dear  girl ! "  said  Richard,  just  as  heartily  as 
before. 

I  put  my  veil  up  altogether,  and  laying  my  hand  on  Eichard's 
sleeve,  and  looking  in  his  iaee,  told  him  how  much  I  thanked  him 
for  bis  kind  welcome,  and  how  greatly  I  rejoiced  to  see  him ;  the 
more  so,  because  of  the  determmation  I  had  made  in  my  illness, 
which  I  now  conveyed  to  him. 
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"  My  iove,"  said  Eidiard,  "  there  ia  no  one  with  whom  I  have  a 
greater  wish  to  talk,  than  you,  for  I  want  you  to  understand  me." 

"  And  I  want  jou,  Richard,"  said  I,  shaking  my  head,  "  to 
understand  some  one  else." 

"Since  you  refer  so  immediately  to  John  Jamdyce,"  f-aid 
iiichard  —  "  I  suppose  you  mean  him  1 " 

"Ofcouraeldo." 

"  Then,  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  am  glad  of  it,  because  it  is  on 
that  subject  that  I  am  anxious  to  be  understood.  By  you,  mind 
—  you,  my  dear !  I  am  not  accountable  to  Mr.  Jamdyce,  or  Mr. 
Anybody." 

I  was  pained  to  find  him  taking  this  tone,  and  he  observed  it. 

"Well,  well,  my  dear,"  said  Richard,  "we  won't  go  into  that, 
now.  I  want  to  appear  quietly  in  your  country  house  here,  with 
you  under  my  arm,  and  give  my  charming  cousin  a  surprise.  I 
suppose  your  loyalty  to  John  Jamdyce  will  allow  that  ? " 

"My  dear  Richard,"  I  returned,  "you  know  you  would  be 
heartily  welcome  at  his  house  —  your  home,  if  you  will  hut  con- 
aider  it  so ;  and  you  are  as  heartily  welcome  here." 

"  Spoken  like  the  best  of  little  women  !  "  cried  Richard,  gaily. 

I  asked  him  how  he  liked  his  profession  1 

"Oh,  I  like  it  well  enough  1"  said  Richard.  "It's  all  right. 
It  does  as  well  as  anything  else,  for  a  time.  I  don't  know  that  I 
shall  care  about  it  when  I  come  to  be  settled ;  but  I  can  sell  out 
then,  and  —  however,  never  mind  all  that  botheration  at  present." 

So  young  and  handsome,  and  in  all  respects  so  perfectly  the 
opposite  of  Miss  Flitc !  And  yet,  in  the  clouded,  eager,  seeking 
look  that  passed  over  him,  so  dreadfidly  like  her  ! 

"  I  am  in  town  on  leave,  just  now,"  said  Richard. 

"  Indeed  r' 

"  Yes.  I  have  run  over  to  look  after  my  —  my  Chancery  inter- 
ests, before  the  long  vacation,"  said  Richard,  forcing  a  careless 
laugh.  "  We  are  be^nning  to  spin  along  with  that  old  suit  at 
last,  I  promise  you." 

No  wonder  that  I  shook  my  head  ! 

"As  you  say,  it's  not  a  pleasant  subject."  Richard  spoke  with 
the  same  sha<Ie  crossing  his  face  as  before.  "  Let  it  go  to  the  four 
winds  for  to-night.  —  Puff !  Gone !  — ■  Wbo  do  you  suppose  is  with 
mer' 

"  Was  it  Mr.  Skimpole's  voice  I  heard  1 " 

"  That's  the  man !  He  does  me  more  good  than  anybody. 
What  a  fescinating  child  it  is ! " 

I  asked  Richard  if  any  one  knew  of  their  coming  down  to- 
gether!    He  answered.  No,  nobody.     He  had  been  to  call  upon 
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the  clear  old  infant  —  so  he  called  Mr.  Skimpole  —  and  the  dear 
old  infant  had  told  him  where  we  were,  and  he  had  told  the  dear 
old  infant  he  was  bent  on  coming  to  aee  iis,  and  the  dear  old 
infant  bad  directly  wanted  to  come  too ;  and  eo  he  had  brought 
him.  "  And  he  is  worth — not  to  say  his  sordid  expenses  — but 
thrice  his  weight  in  gold,"  eaid  Richard.  "He  is  such  a  cheery 
fellow.     No  worldliness  about  him.     Fresh  and  green-hearted ! " 

I  certtunly  did  not  see  the  proof  of  Mr.  Skimpole's  unworldlineas 
in  hia  having  his  expenses  paid  by  Richard ;  but  I  made  no  remark 
about  that.  Indeed,  he  came  in,  and  turned  our  conversation. 
He  was  charmed  to  see  me ;  siud  he  had  been  shedding  dehcious 
tears  of  joy  and  sympathy,  at  intervals  for  six  weeks,  on  my 
account ;  had  never  been  so  happy  as  in  healing  of  my  progress ; 
began  to  understand  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world 
now ;  felt  that  he  appreciated  health  the  more,  when  somebody 
else  was  ill ;  didn't  know  but  what  it  might  be  in  the  scheme  of 
things  that  A  should  squint  to  make  B  happier  in  looking  straight ; 
or  that  C  should  carry  a  wooden  leg,  to  make  D  better  satisfied 
with  his  flesh  and  blood  in  a  sUk  stocking. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Summerson,  here  is  our  friend  Richard,"  said 
Mr.  Skimpole,  "full  of  the  brightest  visions  of  the  future,  which 
he  evokes  out  of  the  darkness  of  Chancery.  Now  tliat'a  delight- 
fid,  that's  inspiriting,  that's  fiill  of  poetry !  In  old  times,  the 
woods  and  solitudes  were  made  joyous  to  the  shepherd  by  the 
imaginary  piping  and  dancii^  of  Pan*  and  the  Nymphs.  This 
present  shepherd,  onr  pastoral  Richard,  brightens  the  dull  Inns  of 
Court  by  making  Fortune  and  her  train  sport  through  them  to 
the  melodious  notes  of  a  judgment  from  the  bench.  That's  very 
pleasant,  you  know  !  Some  ill-conditioned  growling  fellow  may  say 
to  me,  '  Wliat's  the  use  of  these  legal  and  equitable  abuses  1  How 
do  you  defend  them  t '  I  reply,  '  My  growling  friend,  I  don't  defend 
them,  but  they  are  very  agreeable  to  me.  There  is  a  shepherd- 
youth,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  transmutes  them  into  something 
highly  fascinating  to  my  simplicity.  I  don't  say  it  is  for  this 
that  they  exist  — for  I  am  a  child  among  you  worldly  grumblers, 
and  not  called  upon  to  account  to  you  or  myself  for  anything  — 
but  it  may  be  so.' " 

I  began  seriously  t*  think  that  Richard  could  scarcely  have  found 
a  worse  friend  than  this.  It  made  me  uneasy  that  at  such  a  time, 
when  he  most  required  some  right  principle  and  purpose,  he  should 
have  this  captivating  looseness  and  putting-off  of  everything,  this 
airy  dispensing  with  all  principle  and  purpose,  at  bis  elbow.  I 
thought  I  could  understand  how  such  a  nature  as  my  Guardian's, 
experienced  in  the  world,  and  forced  to  contemplate  the  miserable 
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evasions  and  contentions  of  the  family  misfortune,  found  an  im- 
mense relief  in  Mr,  Skimpole's  avowal  of  his  weaknesses  and 
display  of  guileless  candour;  hut  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  that 
it  was  as  artless  as  it  seemed ;  or  that  it  did  not  serve  Mr.  Skim- 
pole's idle  turn  quite  as  weO  as  any  other  part,  and  with  less 
trouhle. 

They  both  walked  hack  with  me ;  and  Mr.  Skimpole  leaving  us 
at  the  gate,  I  walked  softly  in  with  Eichard,  and  said,  "  Ada,  my 
love,  I  have  brought  a  gentleman  to  visit  you."  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  read  the  blushing,  startled  face.  She  loved  him  dearly,  and 
he  knew  it,  and  I  knew  it.  It  was  a  very  transparent  business, 
that  meeting  as  cousins  only. 

I  aknoet  mietmsted  myself,  as  growing  quite  wicked  in  my  sub- 
picions,  but  I  was  not  so  sure  that  Richard  loveil  her  dearly.  He 
admired  her  very  much  —  aay  one  must  have  done  that  —  and  I 
dare  say,  would  have  reneweil  their  youthftil  engagement  with  great 
pride  and  ardour,  but  that  he  knew  how  she  would  resj  ett  her 
promise  to  my  Guardian.  Still,  I  had  a  tormenting  idei  that  the 
influence  upon  him  extended  even  here :  that  he  waK  p  itp  n  ng 
his  best  truth  and  earnestness,  in  this  as  in  aO  things,  u  til  Jan 
dyce  and  Jamdyce  should  be  off  bis  mind.  Ah  me  !  what  Eichai  I 
would  have  been  without  that  blight,  I  never  shall  know  now 

He  told  Ada,  in  his  most  ingenuous  way,  that  he  had  not  come  to 
make  any  secret  imoad  on  the  temv.  she  had  accepted  (rather  too 
implicitly  and  confidingly,  be  thought)  from  Mr.  Jarndyce;  that  he 
had  come  openly  to  see  her,  and  to  see  me,  and  to  .justify  himself 
for  the  present  terms  on  which  be  stood  with  Mr.  Jamdyce.  As 
the  dear  old  infant  would  be  with  us  directly,  he  begged  that  I 
would  make  an  appointment  for  the  morning,  when  he  might  set 
himself  right,  through  the  means  of  an  unreserved  conversation 
with  me.  I  proposed  to  walk  with  bim  in  the  park  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  this  was  arranged.  Mr.  Skimpole  soon  afterwards 
appeared,  and  made  us  meriy  for  an  hour.  He  particularly 
requested  to  see  Little  Coavinses  (meaning  Charley),  and  told 
her,  with  a  patriarchal  air,  that  he  had  given  her  late  father  all 
the  business  in  his  power ;  and  that  if  one  of  her  little  brothers 
would  make  haste  to  get  set-up  in  the  same  profession,  he  hoped 
he  should  still  be  able  to  put  a  good  deal  of  employment  in  his 
way. 

"  For  I  am  constantly  being  taken  in  these  nets,"  said  Mr,  Skim- 
pole, looking  beamingly  at  us  over  a  glass  of  wine-and-water,  "  and 
am  constantly  being  billed  out^ — like  a  boat.  Or  paid  off — like 
a  ship's  company.  Somebody  always  iloes  it  for  me.  /  can't  do 
it,  you  know,  for  I  never  have  any  money.     But  Somebody  does  it. 
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I  get  out  by  Somebody's  means  ;  I  am  not  like  the  starling ;  I  get 
out.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  who  Somelody  is  ipon  my  word  I 
couldn't  tell  you.     Let  ua  dm  k  to  foomebody      God  lless  him  ' 

Eichard  was  a  little  late  m  the  morning  but  I  hid  n  t  to  wait 
for  him  long,  and  ne  tumel  mto  the  park  The  air  was  bright 
sad  dewy,  and  the  skv  without  a  cloi  d  Tl  e  1  irds  sang  ielight 
fully;  the  sparkles  in  the  fern  the  grass  and  trees  nere  exquisite 
to  see ;  the  richness  of  the  w  xmIs  seenie  I  to  have  increased  twenty 
fold  since  yesterday,  as  if  m  the  still  night  when  they  had  1  oki,d 
so  massively  hushed  in  sleep  Nature,  through  all  the  roinute 
details  of  every  wouderhit  leaf  1  id  been  more  wikefiil  than  U9\  al 
for  the  glory  of  that  daj 

"This  is  a  lovely  jlace  said  Ritharl  1  ok  nj,  romd  H  ne 
of  the  jar  and  discord  of  law    uitf  h  re 

But  there  was  other  trouble 

"  I  tell  you  what    my  lear  girl,     said  Ri  hanl 
alKrs  in  general  settled    I  sh'ill  come  d<iwi 
rest." 

"Would  it  not  be  better  to  rest  now?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  as  to  resting  noiv,"  said  Richard,  "  or  as  to  doing  anything 
very  definite  «ow,  that's  not  easy.  In  short,  it  can't  be  done ;  / 
can't  do  it,  at  least." 

"Why  not!"  said  I. 

"  You  know  why  not,  Esther.  If  you  were  living  in  an  unfin- 
ished house,  liable  to  have  the  roof  put  on  or  taken  off^  to  be 
from  top  to  bottom  pulled  down  or  buUt  up  —  to-morrow,  next 
day,  next  week,  next  month,  next  year  —  you  would  find  it  hard 
to  rest  or  settle.  So  do  I.  Now?  There's  no  now  for  us 
suitors." 

I  could  almost  have  believed  in  the  attraction  on  which  my  poor 
little  wandering  friend  had  expatiated,  when  I  saw  again  the  dark- 
ened look  of  last  night.  Terrible  to  think,  it  had  in  it  also,  a 
shade  of  that  unfortunate  man  who  had  died. 

"My  dear  Eichajil,"  said  I,  "this  is  a  bad  be^nning  of  our 
conversation." 

"  I  knew  you  would  tell  me  so.  Dame  Durden." 

"  And  not  I  alone,  dear  Richard.  It  was  not  I  who  cautioned 
you  once,  never  to  found  a  hope  or  expectation  on  the  family 

"  There  you  come  back  to  John  Jamdyce  ! "  said  Eichard,  impa- 
tiently. "Well !  We  must  approach  him  sooner  or  later,  for  he 
is  the  staple  of  what  I  have  to  say ;  and  it's  as  well  at  once.  My 
dear  Esther,  how  can  you  be  so  blind !  Don't  you  see  that  he  is 
am  interested  party,  and  that  it  may  be  very  wdl  for  him  to  wish 
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me  to  know  nothing  of  the  suit,  and  care  nothing  about  it,  but  tliat 
it  may  not  be  quite  so  well  for  me  t " 

"  0  Richard,"  I  remonstrated,  "  is  it  possible  that  you  can  ever 
have  seen  him  and  heard  him,  that  you  can  ever  iiave  lived  under 
bis  roof  and  known  him,  and  can  yet  breathe,  even  to  me  in  this 
solitary  place  where  there  is  no  one  to  hear  us,  such  unworthy 
suspicions  ?  " 

He  reddened  deeply,  as  if  his  natural  generosity  felt  a  pang  of 
reproach.  He  was  silent  for  a  little  while,  before  he  replied  in  a 
subdued  voice : 

"  Esther,  I  am  sure  you  know  that  1  am  not  a  mean  fellow,  and 
that  I  have  some  sense  of  suspicion  and  distrust  being  poor  quali- 
ties m  one  of  my  years." 

"I  know  it  very  well,"  said  I.  "I  am  not  more  sure  of 
anything." 

"  That's  a  dear  girl !  "  retorted  Richard,  "  and  like  you,  because 
it  gives  me  comfort.  I  had  need  to  get  some  scrap  of  comfort  out 
of  all  this  business,  for  it's  a  bad  one  at  the  best,  as  I  have  no 
occasion  to  tell  you." 

"I  know  perfectly,"  said  I,  "I  know  as  well,  Richard  —  what 
shall  I  say !  as  well  as  you  do  —  that  such  misconstructions  are 
foreign  to  your  nature.  And  I  know,  as  well  as  you  know,  what 
so  changes  it." 

"Come,  sister,  come,"  said  Richard,  a  little  more  gaOy,  "you 
will  be  fair  with  me  at  all  events.  If  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
under  that  influence,  so  lias  he.  If  it  has  a  little  twisted  me,  it 
may  have  a  little  twisted  him,  too.  I  don't  say  that  he  is  not  an 
honourable  man,  out  of  all  this  complication  and  uncertainty ;  I 
am  sure  he  is.  But  it  taints  everybody.  You  know  it  taints 
everybody.  You  have  heard  him  say  so  fifty  times.  Then  why 
should  he  escape  1 " 

"Because,"  said  I,  "his  is  an  uncommon  character,  and  he  has 
resolutely  kept  himself  outside  the  circle,  Richard." 

"  Oh,  because  and  because ! "  replied  Richard,  in  his  vivacious 
way.  "  I  am  not  sure,  my  dear  girl,  but  that  it  may  be  wise  and 
specious  to  preserve  that  outward  indifference.  It  may  cai^e 
other  parties  interested  to  become  lax  about  their  interests ;  and 
people  may  die  off,  and  points  may  drag  themselves  out  of  memory, 
and  many  things  may  smoothly  happen  that  are  convenient 
enough." 

I  was  so  touched  with  pity  for  Richard,  that  I  could  not  reproach 
him  any  more,  even  by  a  look.  I  remembered  my  Guardian's  gen- 
tleness towards  his  errors,  and  with  what  perfect  freedom  from 
resentment  he  had  spoken  of  them. 
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"Esther,"  Richard  resumed,  "you  are  not  to  suppose  that  I 
have  come  here  to  make  under-handed  charges  against  John  Jam- 
dyce.  I  have  only  come  to  justify  myself.  Wliat  I  say  is,  it  was 
all  very  well,  and  we  got  on  very  well,  while  I  was  a  boy,  utterly 
regardless  of  this  same  suit ;  but  as  soon  aa  I  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  it,  and  to  look  into  it,  then  it  was  quite  another  thing. 
Then  John  Jamdyce  discovers  that  Ada  and  I  must  break  of^  and 
that  if  I  don't  amend  that  very  objectionable  course,  I  am  not  fit 
for  her.  Now,  Esther,  I  don't  mean  to  amend  that  very  objection- 
able course:  I  will  not  hold  John  Jamdyce's  favour  on  those 
unfair  terms  of  compromise,  which  he  has  no  right  to  dictate. 
Whether  it  pleases  him  or  displeases  him,  I  must  maintain  my 
rights,  and  Ada's.  I  have  been  thinking  about  it  a  good  deal,  and 
this  is  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to." 

Poor  dear  Richard !  He  had  indeed  been  thinking  about  it  a 
good  deal.  His  face,  his  voice,  his  manner  all  showed  that,  too 
plainly. 

"  So  I  tell  him  honourably  (you  are  to  know  I  have  written  to 
him  about  all  this),  that  we  are  at  issue,  and  that  we  had  better 
be  at  issue  openly  than  covertly.  I  thank  him  for  his  good-will 
and  his  protection,  and  he  goes  his  road,  and  I  go  mine.  The  fact 
is,  our  roads  are  not  the  same.  Under  one  of  the  wills  in  dispute, 
I  should  take  much  more  than  he.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  it 
is  the  one  to  be  established;  but  there  it  is,  and  it  has  its  chance." 

"I  have  not  to  learn  from  you,  my  dear  Richard,"  said  I,  "of 
your  letter.  I  liad  heard  of  it  already,  without  an  offended  or 
angry  word." 

"Indeedt"  replied  Richard,  softening.  "I  am  glad  I  s^d  he 
was  an  honourable  man,  out  of  all  this  wretehed  aflair.  But  I 
always  say  that,  imd  have  never  doubted  it.  Now,  my  dear 
Esther,  I  know  these  views  of  mine  appear  extremely  harsh  to 
you,  and  will  to  Ada  when  you  tell  her  what  has  passed  between 
us.  But  if  you  had  gone  into  the  case  as  I  have,  if  you  had  only 
applied  yourself  to  the  papers  as  I  did  when  I  was  at  Kenge's,  if 
you  only  knew  what  an  accumulation  of  charges  and  counter- 
chaises,  and  suspicions  and  cross-suspicions,  they  involve,  you 
would  think  me  moderate  in  comparison." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  I.  "  But  do  you  think  that,  among  those 
many  papers,  there  is  much  truth  and  justice,  Richard*" 

"  There  is  truth  and  justice  somewhere  in  the  case,  Esther " 

"  Or  was  once,  long  ago,"  said  I. 

"  Is  —  is  —  must  be  somewhere,"  pursued  Richard,  impetuously, 
"  and  must  be  brought  out.  To  allow  Ada  to  be  made  a  bribe  and 
hush-money  of,  is  not  the  way  to  bring  it  out.     You  say  the  suit 
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is  ehan^ng  me;  John  Jamdyce  says  it  changes,  has  changed, 
and  will  change,  everybody  who  haa  any  share  in  it.  Then  the 
greater  right  I  have  on  my  side,  when  I  resolve  to  do  all  I  can  to 
bring  it  to  an  end." 

"  All  you  can,  Richard !  Do  you  think  that  in  these  many 
years  no  others  have  done  all  they  could!  Has  the  difficulty 
grown  easier  because  of  so  many  failures  1 " 

"  It  can't  last  for  ever,"  returned  Richard,  with  a  fierceness 
kindling  in  him  which  again  presented  to  me  tkat  last  sad  re- 
minder. "  I  am  young  and  earnest ;  and  energy  and  determina- 
tion have  done  wonders  many  a  time.  Others  have  only  half 
thrown  themselves  into  it.  I  devote  myself  to  it.  I  make  it  the 
object  of  my  life." 

"  0,  Richard,  my  dear,  so  much  the  worse,  so  much  the  worse  !  " 

"  No,  no,  no,  don't  you  be  afraid  for  me,"  he  returned,  affection- 
ately. "You're  a  dear,  good,  wise,  quiet,  hle'ised  girl-  but  you 
have  your  prepossessions.  So  I  come  round  to  John  Jamdyce  I 
tell  you,  my  good  Esther,  when  he  and  I  were  n  those  terms 
which  he  found  bo  convenient,  we  were  not  on  natural  terms 

"  Are  division  and  animosity  your  natural  terms  Riohard  1 

"  No,  I  don't  say  that.  I  mean  that  all  this  busme  s  puts  us 
on  unnatural  terms,  with  which  natural  relatione  ore  mcompatible. 
See  another  reason  for  ur^ng  it  on !  1  may  find  ut  when  it's 
over,  that  I  have  been  mistaken  in  John  Jamdyce  Mj  head  may 
be  clearer  when  I  am  free  of  it,  and  I  may  thei  agree  with  what 
you  say  to-day.  Very  well.  Then  I  shall  acknowledge  it  and 
make  him  reparation." 

Everything  postponed  to  that  imaginary  time!  EverytSimg 
held  in  confusion  and  indecision  until  then ! 

"Now,  my  best  of  confidantes,"  said  Kichard,  "I  want  my 
cousin,  Ada,  to  understand  that  I  am  not  captious,  fickle,  and 
wilfid,  about  John  Jamdyce ;  but  that  I  have  this  purpose  and 
reason  at  my  back.  I  wish  to  represent  myself  to  her  through 
you,  because  she  has  a  great  esteem  and  respect  for  her  cousin 
John ;  and  I  know  you  wiU  soften  the  course  I  take,  even  though 
you  disapprove  of  it;  and  —  and  in  short,"  said  Richard,  who  had 
been  hesitating  through  these  words,  "I  —  I  don't  like  to  represent 
myself  in  this  litigious,  contentious,  doubting  cbaracter,  to  a  con- 
fiding girl  like  Ada." 

I  told  him  that  he  was  more  like  himseirm  those  latter  words, 
than  in  anything  he  had  said  yet. 

"Why,"  acknowledged  Richard,  "that  may  be  true  enough,  my 
love.  I  rather  feel  it  to  be  so.  Buf  I  shaU  be  able  to  give  my- 
self fair-play  by-and-bye.  I  shall  come  ail  right  again,  then,  don't 
you  be  afraid."  y--^  i 
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I  asked  him  if  thia  were  all  lie  wished  me  to  tell  Ada  ! 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Bichard.  "  I  am  hound  not  to  withhold  from 
her  that  John  Jamdyce  answered  my  letter  in  his  usual  manner, 
addressing  me  as  '  My  dear  Kick,'  trying  to  argue  me  out  of  my 
opinions,  and  telhng  me  that  they  should  make  no  difference  ia 
him.  (All  very  well  of  course,  but  not  altering  the  case.)  I  also 
w^ut  Ada  to  know,  that  if  I  see  her  seldom  just  now,  I  am  looking 
after  her  interests  as  weU  as  my  own  — ■  we  two  being  in  the  same 
boat  exactly  — and  that  I  hope  she  will  not  suppose,  from  any 
flying  rumours  she  may  liear,  that  I  am  at  all  light-headed  or  im- 
prudent; on  the  contrary,  I  am  always  looking  forward  to  the 
termination  of  the  suit,  and  always  planning  in  that  direction. 
Being  of  age  now,  and  having  taken  the  step  I  have  taken,  I  con- 
aider  myself  free  from  any  accountability  to  John  Jamdyce ;  but 
Ada  being  still  a  ward  of  the  Court,  I  don't  yet  ask  her  to  renew 
our  engagement.  When  she  is  ft«e  to  act  for  herself,  I  shall  be 
myself  once  more,  and  we  shall  both  be  in  very  different  worldly 
circumstances,  I  believe.  If  you  will  tell  her  all  this  with  the  advan- 
tage of  your  considerate  way,  you  will  do  me  a  very  great  and  a 
very  kind  service,  my  dear  Esther ;  and  I  shall  knock  Jamdyce 
and  Jamdyce  on  the  head  witli  greater  vigour.  Of  course  I  ask 
for  no  secrecy  at  Bleak  House." 

"  Richard,"  said  I,  "  you  place  great  confidence  in  me,  but  I  fear 
you  will  not  take  advice  from  me  ? " 

"  It's  impossible  that  I  can  on  this  subject,  my  dear  girl.  On 
any  other,  readUy." 

As  if  there  were  any  other  in  his  life  !  As  if  his  whole  career 
and  character  were  not  being  dyed  one  colour ! 

"  But  I  may  ask  you  a  question,  Richard  1" 

"  I  think  so,"  said  he,  laughing.  "  I  don't  know  who  may  not, 
if  you  may  not." 

"You  say,  yonrself,  you  are  not  leading  a  very  settled  lifeV 

"  How  can  I,  my  dear  Esther,  with  nothing  settled  !  " 

"  Are  you  in  debt  again ! " 

"Why  of  course  I  am,"  said  itichard,  astonished  at  my  sim- 
plicity. 

"  Is  it  of  course  1 " 

"My  dear  child,  certainly,  I  can't  throw  myself  into  an  object 
so  completely,  without  expense.  You  forget,  or  perhaps  you  don't 
know,  that  under  either  of  the  wills  Ada  and  I  take  something. 
It's  only  a  question  between  the  larger  sum  and  the  smaller.  I 
shall  be  within  the  mark  any  way.  Bless  your  heart,  my  excel- 
lent giri,"  said  Richard,  quit*  amused  with  me,  "I  shall  be  all 
right !     I  shall  pull  through,  my  dear ! " 
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I  felt  ao  deeply  sensible  of  the  danger  in  which  he  stood,  that  I 
tried,  in  Ada's  name,  in  ray  Guardian's,  in  my  own,  by  e¥ery  fer- 
vent means  tliat  I  could  think  of,  to  warn  him  of  it,  and  to  show 
him  some  of  hjs  mistakes.  He  received  everytiiing  I  said  with 
patience  and  gentleness,  but  it  all  rebounded  from  him  without 
taking  the  least  effect.  I  could  not  wonder  at  this,  after  the 
reception  his  pre-occupied  mind  had  given  to  my  Guardian's  letter ; 
but  I  determined  to  try  Ada's  influence  yet. 

So,  when  our  walk  brought  m  round  to  the  village  again,  and  I 
went  home  to  breakfast,  I  prepared  Ada  for  the  account  I  was 
going  to  give  her,  and  told  her  exactly  what  reason  we  had  to 
dread  that  Eiciiard  was  losing  himself  and  scattering  his  whole 
life  to  the  winds.  It  made  her  very  unhappy,  of  course;  though 
she  had  a  far,  far  greater  reliance  on  his  correcting  his  errors  than 
I  could  have  —  which  was  so  natural  and  loving  in  my  dear  1  — ■ 
and  she  presently  wrote  him  tliis  little  letter  : 

Hy  Deakest  Cousin, 

Esther  has  told  me  all  you  said  to  her  this  morning.  I  write 
this,  to  repeat  most  earnestly  for  myself  all  that  she  smd  to  you, 
and  to  let  you  know  how  sure  I  am  that  you  will  sooner  or  later 
find  our  cousin  John  a  pattern  of  truth,  sincerity  and  goodness, 
when  you  will  deeply  deeply  grieve  to  have  done  him  (without 
intending  it)  ao  much  wrong. 

I  do  not  quite  know  how  to  write  what  I  wish  to  say  next,  but 
I  trust  you  will  understand  it  as  I  mean  it.  I  have  some  fears, 
my  dearest  cousin,  that  it  may  be  partly  for  my  sake  you  are  now 
laying  up  so  much  unhappiness  for  yourself — and,  if  for  yourself, 
for  me.  In  case  this  should  be  so,  or  in  case  you  should  entertain 
much  thought  of  me  in  what  you  are  doing,  I  most  earnestly  entreat 
and  beg  you  to  desist.  You  can  do  nothii^  for  my  sake  that  will 
make  me  half  so  happy,  as  for  ever  turning  your  back  upon  the 
shadow  in  which  we  both  were  bom.  Do  not  he  angry  with  me 
for  saying  this.  Pray,  pray,  dear  Kichard,  for  my  sake,  and  for 
your  own,  and  in  a  natural  repugnance  for  that  source  of  trouble 
which  had  its  share  in  making  us  both  orphans  when  we  were  very 
young,  pray,  pray,  let  it  go  for  ever.  We  have  reason  to  know,  by 
this  time,  that  there  is  no  good  in  it,  and  no  hope ;  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  got  from  it  but  sorrow. 

My  dearest  cousin,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  you  are  quite 
free,  and  that  it  is  very  likely  you  may  find  some  one  whom  you 
will  love  much  better  than  your  first  fancy.  I  am  quite  sure,  if 
you  will  let  me  say  so,  that  the  object  of  your  choice  would  greatly 
prefer  to  follow  your  fortunes  far  and  wide,  however  moderate  or 
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poor,  and  see  you  happy,  doing  your  duty  and  pursuing  your 
chosen  way ;  than  to  have  the  hope  of  being,  or  even  to  be,  veiy 
rich  with  you  (if  such  a  thing  were  possible),  at  the  cost  of  drag- 
ging years  of  procrastination  and  anxiety,  and  of  your  indifference 
to  other  aims.  You  may  wonder  at  my  saying  this  so  confidently 
with  so  little  knowledge  or  experience,  but  I  know  it  for  a  cer- 
tainty from  my  own  heart. 

Ever,  ray  dearest  cousin. 

Your  most  affectionate  Ada. 

This  note  brought  Richard  to  us  very  soon ;  but  it  made  little 
change  in  him,  if  any.  We  would  fairly  try,  he  said,  who  was 
right  and  who  was  wrong  —  he  would  show  us  —  we  should  see  ! 
He  was  animated  and  glowing,  as  if  Ada's  tenderness  had  gratified 
him ;  but  I  could  only  hope,  with  a  sigh,  that  the  letter  might 
have  some  stronger  effect  upon  his  mind  on  re-perusal,  than  it 
assuredly  had  then. 

As  they  were  to  remain  with  us  that  day,  and  had  taken  their 
places  to  return  ty  the  coach  next  morning,  I  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  Mr.  Skimpole.  Our  out-of-door  life  easily 
threw  one  in  my  way ;  and  I  delicately  said,  that  there  was  a 
responsibility  in  encouraging  Richard. 

"  Responsibihty,  iny  dear  Miss  Summersonr'  he  repeated, 
catching  at  the  word  with  the  pleasantcst  smile,  "  I  am  the  last 
man  in  the  world  for  such  a  thing.  I  never  was  responsible  in  my 
hfe  —  I  can't  be." 

"  I  am  afraid  everybody  is  obliged  to  be,"  said  I,  timidly  enough  : 
he  being  so  much  older  and  more  clever  than  I. 

"  No,  rcaDy  ? "  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  receiving  this  new  light  with 
a  most  agreeable  jocularity  of  surprise.  "But  every  man's  not 
obliged  to  be  solvent !  I  am  not.  I  never  was.  See,  my  dear 
Miss  Summerson,"  he  took  a  handful  of  loose  silver  and  halfpence 
from  his  pocket,  "there's  so  much  money.  I  have  not  an  idea 
how  much.  I  have  not  the  power  of  counting.  Call  it  four  and 
ninepence  —  call  it  ibur  pound  nine.  They  tell  me  I  owe  more 
than  that.  I  dare  say  I  do.  I  dare  say  I  owe  as  much  as  good- 
natured  people  will  let  me  owe.  If  they  don't  stop,  why  should 
I  ?  There  you  have  Harold  SMmpole  in  little.  If  that's  responsi- 
bility, I  am  responsible." 

The  perfect  ease  of  manner  with  which  he  put  the  money  up 
again,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  smile  on  his  refined  fiice,  as  if  he 
had  been  mentioning  a  curious  little  fact  about  somebody  else, 
almost  made  me  feel  as  if  he  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

"Now  when  you  mention  responsibility,"  he  resinned,  "I  am 
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disposed  to  say,  that  I  never  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  any 
one  whom  I  should  consider  so  refreslungly  responsible  as  yourself 
You  appear  to  me  to  be  the  very  touchstone  of  responsibility. 
When  I  see  you,  my  dear  Miss  Summerson,  intent  upon  the  perfect 
■working  of  the  whole  little  orderly  system  of  which  you  are  the 
centre,  I  feel  inclined  to  say  to  myself — ■  in  fact  I  do  say  to  myself, 
Teiy  often  —  that's  responsibihty ! " 

It  was  difficult,  after  this,  to  expl^n  what  I  meant ;  but  I  per- 
sisted so  far  as  to  say,  that  we  all  hoped  he  would  check  and  not 
confirm  Richard  in  the  sanguine  views  he  entertained  just  then. 

"  Most  willingly,"  he  retorted,  "  if  I  could.  But,  my  dear  Miss 
Summerson,  I  have  no  art,  no  disguise.  If  he  takes  me  by  the 
haad,  and  leads  me  through  Westminster  Hall  in  an  airy  procession 
after  Fortune,  I  must  go.  If  he  says,  '  Skimpole,  join  the  dance  ! ' 
I  must  join  it.  Common  sense  wouldn't,  I  know ;  but  I  have  no 
common  sense." 

"  It  was  very  unfortunate  for  Richard,"  I  said. 

"Do you  think  so!"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole.  "Don't  say  that, 
don't  say  that.  Let  us  suppose  him  keeping  company  with  Com- 
mon Sense  —  an  excellent  man  —  a  good  deal  wrinkled  —  dread- 
fully practical  —  change  for  a  ten-pound  note  in  every  pocket  — 
ruled  account-hook  in  his  hand  —  say,  upon  the  whole,  resem- 
bling a  tax-gatherer.  Our  dear  Richard,  sanguine,  ardent,  over- 
leaping obstacles,  bursting  with  poetry  like  a  young  bud,  says  to 
this  highly  respectable  companion,  '  I  see  a  golden  prospect  before 
me;  it's  very  bright,  it's  very  beautiful,  it's  very  joyous;  here  I 
go,  bounding  over  the  landscape  to  come  at  it ! '  The  respectable 
companion  instantly  knocks  him  down  with  the  ruled  accounts 
book ;  tells  him,  in  a  literal  prosaic  way,  that  he  sees  no  such 
thing ;  shows  him  it's  nothing  but  fees,  fraud,  horsehair  wigs,  and 
black  gowns.  Now  you  know  that's  a  painful  change ; — sensible 
in  the  last  degree,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  disagreeable.  I  can't  do 
it.  I  haven't  got  the  ruled  account-book,  I  have  none  of  the  tax- 
gathering  elements  in  my  composition,  I  am  not  at  all  respectable, 
and  I  don't  want  to  be.     Odd  perhaps,  but  so  it  is  !  " 

It  was  idle  to  say  more ;  so  I  proposed  that  we  should  join  Ada 
and  Eiciiard,  who  were  a  little  in  advance,  and  I  gave  up  Mr. 
Skimpole  in  despair.  He  had  been  over  the  Hall  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  and  whimsically  described  the  family  pictures  as  we 
walked.  There  were  such  portentous  shepherdesses  among  the 
Ladies  Dedlook  dead  and  gone,  he  told  us,  that  peaceful  crooks 
became  weapons  of  assault  in  their  hands.  They  tended  their 
flocks  severely  in  buckram  and  powder,  and  put  their  sticking- 
plaster  patches  on  to  terriiy  commoners,  as  the  chiefs  of  some  other 
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tribes  put  on  their  war-paint.  There  was  a  Sir  Somebody  Dedlock, 
with  a  battle,  a  sprung-mine,  volumes  of  smoke,  flashes  of  light- 
ning, a  town  on  Are,  and  a  stormed  fort,  all  in  full  action  between  his 
horse's  two  liind  legs  :  showing,  he  supposed,  how  little  a  Dedloek 
made  of  such  trifles.  The  whole  race  he  represented  as  having  evi- 
dently heen,  in  life,  what  he  called  "stuffed  people,"  —  a  large  col- 
lection, glassy  eyed,  set  up  in  the  most  approved  manner  on  their 
various  twigs  and  perehes,  veiy  correct,  perfectly  free  from  anima- 
tion, and  always  in  glass  cases. 

I  was  not  so  easy  now,  during  any  reference  to  the  name,  hut  that 
I  felt  it  a  relief  when  Kichard,  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
hurried  away  to  meet  a  stranger,  whom  he  first  descried  coming 
slowly  towards  us, 

"  Dear  me  ! "  said  Mr.  SMmpole.     "  Vholes  ! " 

We  asked  if  that  were  a  friend  of  Eichard's  ? 

"  Friend  and  legal  adviser,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole.     "  Now,  my 
dear  Miss  Summerson,  if  you  want  common  sense,  r 
and  respectability,  all  united  —  if  you  want  an  exemplary  n 
Vholes  is  the  man." 

We  had  not  known,  we  said,  that  Richard  was  assisted  by  any 
gentleman  of  that  name. 

"  When  he  emerged  from  legal  infancy,"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole, 
"  he  parted  from  our  conversational  friend  Kenge,  and  took  up,  I 
believe,  with  Vholes.  Indeed,  I  know  he  did,  because  I  introduced 
him  to  Vholes." 

"  Had  you  known  him  long  1 "  asked  Ada, 

"  Vholes !  My  dear  Miss  Clare,  I  had  had  that  kind  of  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  which  I  have  bad  with  several  gentlemen  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  had  done  something  or  other,  in  a  very  agreeable,  civil 
manner— taken  proceedings,  I  think,  is  the  expre^on — which 
ended  in  the  proceeding  of  hfe  taking  me.  Somebody  was  so  good 
as  to  step  in  and  pay  the  money  —  something  and  fourpence  was 
the  amount ;  I  forget  the  pounds  and  shillings,  but  I  know  it  ended 
with  fourpence,  because  it  struck  me  at  the  time  as  being  so  odd 
that  I  could  owe  anybody  fourpence  —  and  after  that,  I  brought 
them  together.  Vholes  asked  me  for  the  introduction,  and  I  gave 
it.  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,"  he  looked  inquiringly  at  us  with 
his  frankest  smile  as  he  made  the  discovery,  "  Vholes  bribed  me, 
perhaps?  He  gave  me  something,  and  called  it  commission.  Was 
it  a  five-pound  note  t  Do  you  know,  I  think  it  m/ml  have  been  a 
five-pound  note  1 " 

His  further  consideration  of  the  point  was  prevented  by  Richard's 
coming  back  to  us  in  an  excited  state,  and  hastily  presenting  Mr. 
Vholes  —  a  sallow  man  with  pinched  lips  that  looked  as  if  they 
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were  cold,  a  red  eruption  here  and  there  upon  his  face,  bill  and  thin, 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  high -shouldered,  and  stooping.  Dressed  in 
black,  blMk-gloved,  and  buttoned  to  the  chin,  there  was  nothing  so 
remarkable  in  him  as  a  lifeless  manner,  and  a  slow  fixed  way  he 
had  of  looking  at  Richard. 

"  I  hope  I  don't  disturb  you,  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Vholes ;  and  now 
I  observed  that  he  was  further  remarkable  for  an  inward  manner 
of  speaking.  "  I  arranged  with  Mr.  Caretone  that  he  should  always 
know  when  his  cause  was  in  the  Chancellor's  paper,  and  being  in- 
formed by  one  of  my  clerks  last  night  after  post  time  that  it  stood, 
rather  unexpectedly,  in  the  paper  for  to-morrow,  I  put  myself  into 
the  coach  early  this  morning  and  came  down  to  confer  with  him." 

"Yes  !  "  said  Richard,  flushed,  and  looking  triumphantly  at  Ada 
and  me,  "we  don't  do  these  things  in  the  old  slow  way,  now.  We 
spin  along,  now !  Mr.  Vholes,  we  must  hire  something  to  get  over  to 
the  post  town  in,  and  catch  the  mail  to-night,  and  go  up  by  it !  " 

"Anything  you  please,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Vholes.  "I  am  quit« 
at  your  service." 

"  Let  me  see  ! "  said  Richard,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  If  I  run 
down  to  the  Dedlock,  and  get  my  portmanteau  fastened  up,  and 
order  a  gig,  or  a  chaise,  or  whatever's  to  be  got,  we  shall  have  an 
hour  then  before  starting.  Ill  come  back  to  tea-  Cousin  Ada, 
will  you  and  Esther  take  care  of  Mr.  Vholes  while  I  am  gone  1 " 

He  was  away  directly,  in  his  heat  and  hurry,  and  was  soon  lost 
in  the  dusk  of  evening.  We  who  were  left  walked  ou  towards  the 
house. 

"Is  Mr.  Carstone's  presence  necessary  to-morrow,  sir?"  said  I, 
"  Can  it  do  any  good ! " 

"  No,  miss,"  Mr.  Vholes  replied.     "  I  am  not  aware  that  it  can.'' 

Both  Ada  and  I  expressed  our  regret  that  he  should  go,  then, 
only  to  be  disappointed. 

"Mr.  Carstone  has  laid  down  the  principle  of  watching  his  own 
interests,"  said  Mr.  Vholes,  "  and  when  a  cHent  lays  down  his  own 
principle,  and  it  is  not  immoral,  it  devolves  upon  me  to  carry  it  out. 
I  wish  in  business  to  be  exact  and  open.  I  am  a  widower  with 
three  daughters  —  Emma,  Jane,  and  Caroline  —  and  my  desire  is 
so  to  discharge  the  duties  of  life  as  to  leave  them  a  good  name. 
This  appears  to  be  a  pleasant  spot,  miss." 

The  remark  being  made  to  me,  in  consequence  of  my  being  next 
him  as  we  walked,  I  assented,  and  enumerated  its  chief  attractions. 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  Mr.  Vholes.  "  I  have  the  privilege  of  support- 
ing an  aged  father  in  the  Vale  of  Taunton  —  his  native  place  — 
and  I  admire  that  country  very  much.  I  had  no  idea  there  was 
anything  so  attractive  here." 
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To  keep  up  the  conversation,  I  asked  Mr.  Vholes  if  he  would 
like  to  live  altogether  in  the  country? 

"  There,  miss,"  said  he,  "  you  touch  me  on  a  tender  string.  My 
health  is  not  good  (my  digestion  being  much  impaired),  and  if  I 
had  only  myself  to  consider,  I  should  take  refuge  in  niral  habits ; 
especially  as  the  cares  of  business  have  prevented  me  from  ever 
coming  much  into  contact  with  general  society,  and  particularly 
with  ladies'  society,  which  I  have  most  wished  to  mix  in.  But 
with  my  three  daughters,  Emma,  Jane,  and  Caroline — and  ray  aged 
lather  —  I  cannot  afford  to  be  selfish.  It  is  true,  I  have  no  longer 
to  maintain  a  dear  grandmotlier  who  died  in  her  hundred-and-second 
year;  but  enough  remains  to  render  it  indispensable  that  the  mill 
should  be  always  going." 

It  required  some  attention  to  hear  him,  on  account  of  his  inward 
speaking  and  his  lifeless  manner. 

"You  wiU  excuse  my  having  mentioned  my  daughters,"  he  said. 
"  They  arc  my  weak  point.  I  wish  to  leave  the  poor  girls  some 
little  independence,  as  well  as  a  good  name." 

We  now  arrived  at  Mr.  Boythom's  house,  where  the  tea-table, 
all  prepared,  was  awaiting  us.  Richard  came  in,  restless  and  hur- 
ried, shortly  afterwards,  and  leaning  over  Mr.  Vholea's  chair,  whis- 
pered something  in  his  ear.  Mr.  Vholes  replied  aloud  —  or  as 
nearly  aloud  I  suppose  as  he  ever  replied  to  anything— "You 
will  drive  me,  will  you,  sir?  It  is  all  the  same  to  me,  sir.  Any- 
thing you  please.     I  am  quite  at  your  service." 

We  understood  Irom  what  followed  that  Mr.  Skimpole  was  to 
be  left  until  the  morning  to  occupy  the  two  places  which  had  been 
already  paid  for.  As  Ada  and  I  were  both  in  low  spirits  concern- 
ing Eichard,  and  very  sony  so  to  part  with  him,  we  made  it  as  plain 
as  we  politely  could  that  we  should  leave  Mr.  Skimpole  to  the 
Dedlock  Arms,  and  retire  when  the  night-travellers  were  gone, 

Richard's  high  spirits  carrying  everything  before  them,  we  all 
went  out  together  to  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  village,  where 
he  had  ordered  a  gig  to  wait ;  and  where  we  found  a  man  with 
a  lantern  standing  at  the  head  of  the  gaunt  pale  horse  tliat  had 
been  harnessed  to  it. 

I  never  shall  forget  those  two  seated  side  by  side  in  the  lantern's 
light ;  Richard,  all  flush  and  fire  and  laughter,  with  the  reins  in 
his  hand ;  Mr.  Vholes,  quite  still,  black-gloved,  and  buttoned  up, 
looking  at  him  as  if  he  were  looking  at  his  prey  and  charming  it. 
P  have  before  me  the  whole  picture  of  the  warm  dark  night,  the 
summer  lightning,  the  dusty  track  of  road  closed  in  by  heilgerows 
ind  high  trees,  the  gaunt  pale  horse  with  his  ears  pricked  up,  and 
he  driving  away  at  speed  to  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce. 
2r 
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My  dear  girl  told  me,  that  night,  how  Richard's  being  thereafter 
prosperous  or  ruined,  befriended  or  deserted,  could  only  make  this 
difference  to  her,  that  the  more  he  needed  love  from  one  uneha,ng 
ing  heart,  the  more  love  that  unchai^ng  heart  would  have  to  give 
him ;  how  he  thought  of  her  through  his  present  error-,  and  she 
would  think  of  him  at  all  times ;  never  of  herself  if  she  could 
devote  herself  to  him :  never  of  her  own  delights,  if  she  eould 
minister  to  his. 

And  she  kept  her  word  1 

I  look  along  the  road  before  me,  where  the  distance  already 
shortens  and  the  journey's  end  is  growing  visible ;  and,  true  and 
good  above  the  dead  sea  of  the  Chancery  suit,  and  all  the  aaliy 
fruit  it  casts  ashore,  I  think  I  see  my  darling. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIir. 


When  our  time  came  for  returning  to  Bleak  House  again,  we 
were  punctual  to  the  day,  and  were  received  with  an  overpowering 
welcome.  I  was  perfectly  restored  to  health  and  strength;  and 
finding  my  housekeeping  keys  laid  ready  for  me  in  my  room,  rang 
myself  in  as  if  I  had  been  a  new  year,  with  a  merry  little  peal. 
"Once  more,  duty,  duty,  Esther,"  said  I;  "and  if  you  are  not 
overjoyed  to  do  i^  more  than  cheerfully  and  contentedly,  through 
anything  and  everything,  you  ought  to  be.  That's  all  I  have  to 
say  to  you,  my  dear  ! " 

The  first  few  mornings  were  mornings  of  so  much  bustle  and 
business,  devoted  to  such  settlements  of  accounts,  such  repeated 
journeys  to  and  fro  between  the  Growlery  and  all  other  parts  of 
the  house,  so  many  rearrangements  of  drawers  and  presses,  and 
such  a  general  new  beginning  altogether,  that  I  had  not  a  mo- 
ment's leisure.  But  when  these  arrangements  were  completed, 
and  everything  was  in  order,  I  i>^d  a  visit  of  a  few  hours  to 
London,  which  something  in  the  letter  I  had  destroyed  at  Chesney 
Wold  had  induced  me  to  decide  upon  in  my  own  mind. 

I  made  Caddy  Jellyby  —  her  maiden  name  was  so  natural  to 
me  that  I  always  caUed  her  by  it  ^  the  pretext  for  this  visit ; 
and  wrote  her  a  note  previously,  asking  the  fevour  of  her  company 
on  a  little  business  expedition.  Leaving  home  very  early  in  the 
morning,  I  got  to  London  by  stage-coach  in  such  good  time,  that 
I  walked  to  Newman  Street  with  the  day  before  me. 

Caddy,  who  had  not  seen  me  since  her  wedding-day,  was  so  glad 
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that  I  was  half  iaclined  to  fear  I  should 
make  her  husband  jealous.  But  he  was,  in  his  way,  juat  as  bad 
—  I  mean  as  good ;  and  in  short  it  was  the  old  stoiy,  and  nobody 
would  leave  me  any  possibility  of  doing  anything  meritorious. 

The  elder  Mr.  Turveydrop  was  in  bed,  I  found,  and  Caddy  was 
millliig  his  chocolate,  which  a  melancholy  little  boy  who  was  an 
apprentice  —  it  seemed  such  a  curious  thing  to  be  apprenticed 
to  the  trade  of  dancing  — was  waiting  to  carry  up-stairs.  Her 
fatUer-iii-law  was  extremely  kind  and  considerate,  Caddy  told  me, 
and  they  lived  most  happily  together.  (When  she  spoke  of  their 
living  together,  she  meant  that  the  old  gentleman  had  all  the  good 
things  and  all  the  good  lodging,  while  she  and  her  husband  had 
what  they  could  get,  and  were  poked  into  two  comer  rooms  over 
the  Mews.) 

"And  how  is  your  mama,  Caddy!"  s^d  I. 

"Why,  I  hear  of  her,  Esther,"  replied  Caddy,  "through  Pa; 
but  I  see  very  little  of  her.  We  are  good  friends,  I  am  glad  to 
say ;  but  Ma  thinks  there  is  something  absurd  in  my  having  mar- 
ried a  dancing-master,  and  she  is  rather  atraid  of  its  extending  to 
her." 

It  struck  me  that  if  Mrs  Jellyby  had  discharged  her  own  natural 
duties  and  obhgations  before  she  swept  the  horizon  with  a  tele 
scope  in  search  of  others  she  \soull  h-ne  taken  the  be't  precau 
tions  against  becoming  absurd  but  I  need  suirceh  observe  thit 
I  kept  this  to  myself 

"And  ycuT  papa  Caddy? 

"He  comes  here  e\eiy  evening,  returned  Caddy,  and  is  so 
fond  of  sitting  in  the  comer  there,  that  it's  a  treat  to  see  him." 

Looking  at  the  corner,  I  plainly  perceived  the  mark  of  Mr. 
Jellyby's  head  against  the  wall.  It  was  consolatory  to  know  that 
he  had  found  such  a  resting-place  for  it. 

"And  you,  Caddy,"  said  I,  "you  are  always  busy,  I'll  be  bound?" 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  returned  Caddy,  "  I  am  indeed ;  for  to  tell  you 
a  grand  secret,  I  am  quailing  myself  to  give  lessons.  Prince's 
health  is  not  strong,  and  I  want  to  be  able  to  assist  him.  What 
with  schools,  and  classes  here,  and  private  pupils,  and  the  appren- 
tices, he  really  has  too  much  to  do,  poor  fellow  ! " 

The  notion  of  the  apprentices  was  still  so  odd  to  me,  that  I 
asked  Caddy  if  there  were  many  of  them  ? 

"  Four,"  said  Caddy,  "  One  in-door,  and  three  out.  They  are 
very  good  children  ;  only  when  they  get  together  they  leill  play  — 
children-like  —  insteail  of  attending  to  their  work.  So  the  little 
boy  you  saw  just  now  waltzes  by  himself  in  the  empty  kitchen, 
and  we  distribute  the  others  over  the  house  as  well  as  we  can." 
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"  That  is  only  for  their  steps,  of  course!  "  said  I. 

"Only  for  their  steps,"  said  Caddy.  "  In  that  way  they  prac- 
tise, so  many  hours  at  a  time,  whatever  steps  they  happen  to  be 
upon.  They  dance  in  the  academy ;  and  at  this  time  of  year  we 
do  Figures  at  five  every  morning." 

"  Why,  what  a  laborious  life  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"I  assure  you,  my  dear,"  returned  Caddy,  smiling,  "  when  the 
out-door  apprentices  ring  us  up  in  the  morning  (the  bell  rings  into 
our  room,  not  to  disturb  old  Mr.  Turveydrop),  and  when  I  put  up 
the  window,  and  see  them  standing  on  the  door-step  with  their 
little  pumps  under  their  arms,  I  am  actually  reminded  of  the 
Sweeps." 

All  this  presented  the  art  to  me  in  a  singular  light,  to  be  sure. 
Caddy  enjoyed  the  effect  of  her  communication,  and  cheerfully 
recounted  tlie  particulars  of  her  own  studies. 

"  You  see,  my  dear,  to  save  expense,  I  ought  to  know  something 
of  the  Piano,  and  I  ought  to  know  something  of  the  Kit  too,  and 
consequently  I  have  to  practise  those  two  instruments  as  well  as 
the  details  of  our  profession.  If  Ma  had  been  like  anybody  else, 
I  might  have  had  some  little  musical  knowledge  to  begin  upon. 
However,  I  hadn't  any;  and  that  part  of  the  work  is,  at  first,  a 
little  discouraging,  I  must  allow.  But  I  have  a  very  good  ear,  and 
I  am  used  to  drudgeiy  —  1  have  to  thank  Ma  for  that,  at  all 
events  -~  and  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,  you  know,  Esther, 
the  world  over."  Saying  these  words,  Ca<ldy  laughingly  sat  down 
at  a  little  jingling  square  piano,  and  really  rattled  off  a  quadrille 
with  great  spirit.  Then  she  good-hnmouredly  and  blushingly  got 
up  again,  and  while  she  still  laughed  herself,  said,  "  Don't  laugh  at 
me,  please ;  that's  a  dear  girl ! " 

I  would  sooner  have  cried,  but  I  did  neither.  I  encouraged  her, 
and  praised  her  with  all  my  heart.  For  I  conscientiously  believed, 
dancing-master's  wife  though  she  was,  and  dancing-mistress  though 
in  her  limited  ambition  she  aspired  to  be,  she  had  struck  out  a 
natural,  wholesome,  loving  course  of  industry  and  perseverance  that 
was  quit«  as  good  as  a  Mission. 

"My  dear,"  said  Caddy,  delighted,  "you  can't  think  how  you 
cheer  me.  I  shall  owe  you,  you  don't  know  how  much.  What 
changes,  Esther,  even  in  my  small  world  !  You  reeoUect  that  first 
night,  when  I  was  so  unpolite  and  inky )  Who  would  have  thought, 
then,  of  my  ever  teaching  people  to  dance,  of  all  other  possibilities 
and  impossibilities ! " 

Her  husband,  who  had  left  us  while  we  had  this  chat,  now  com- 
ing back,  preparatory  to  exercising  the  apprentices  in  the  ball-room, 
Caddy  informed  me  she  was  quite  at  my  disposal     But  it  was  not 
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my  time  yet,  I  waa  glad  to  t«l!  her ;  for  I  should  have  been  vexed 
to  take  her  away  then.  Therefore  we  three  adjourned  to  the  ap 
prenticea  together,  and  I  made  one  in  the  dance. 

The  apprentices  were  the  queerest  little  people.  Besides  the 
melancholy  boy,  who  I  hoped  had  not  been  made  so  by  waltzing 
alone  in  the  empty  kitchen,  there  were  two  other  boys,  and  one 
dirty  little  limp  girl  in  a  gauzy  dress.  Such  a  precocious  little 
girl,  with  such  a  dowdy  bonnet  on  (that,  too,  of  a  gauzy  texture), 
who  brought  her  sandalled  shoes  in  an  old  threadbare  velvet  reticule. 
Such  mean  little  boys,  when  they  were  not  dancing,  with  string, 
and  marbles,  and  cramp-bones  in  their  jwckets,  and  the  most  un- 
tidy legs  and  feet  —  and  heels  particularly.  I  asked  Caddy  what 
had  made  their  parents  choose  this  profession  for  them  1  Caddy 
said  she  didn't  know ;  perhaps  they  were  designed  for  teachere ; 
perhaps  for  the  stage.  They  were  all  people  in  humble  circum- 
stances,   and  the   melancholy   boy's  mother  kept  a  ginger-beer 

We  danced  for  an  hour  with  great  gravity;  the  melancholy  chihl 
doing  wonders  with  his  lower  extremities,  in  which  there  appeared 
to  be  some  sense  of  enjoyment  though  it  never  rose  above  his  waist. 
Caddy,  while  she  was  observant  of  her  husband,  and  was  evidently 
founded  upon  him,  had  acquired  a  grace  and  self-possession  of  her 
own,  which,  united  ta  her  pretty  fece  and  figure,  was  uncommonly 
agreeable.  She  already  relieved  him  of  much  of  the  instruction 
of  these  young  people ;  and  he  seldom  interfered,  except  to  walk 
hie  part  in  the  figure  if  ho  had  anything  to  do  in  it.  He  always 
played  the  tune.  The  affectation  of  the  gauzy  child,  and  her  con- 
descension to  the  boys,  was  a  sight.  And  thus  we  danced  an  hour 
by  the  clock. 

When  the  practice  was  concluded,  Caddy's  husband  made  him- 
self ready  to  go  out  of  town  to  a  school,  and  Caddy  ran  away  to 
get  ready  to  go  out  with  me.  I  sat  in  the  ball-room  in  the  interval, 
contemplating  the  apprentices.  The  two  out-door  boys  went  upon 
the  staircase  to  put  on  their  half-boofe,  and  pull  the  in-door  boy's 
hair :  as  I  judged  from  the  nature  of  his  objections.  Returning 
with  their  jackets  buttoned,  and  their  pumj>s  stuck  in  them,  they 
then  produced  packets  of  cold  bread  and  meat,  and  bivouacked 
under  a  painted  lyre  on  the  wall.  The  little  gauzy  child,  having 
whisked  her  sandals  into  the  reticule  and  put  on  a  trodden  down 
pair  of  shoes,  shook  her  head  into  the  dowdy  bonnet  at  one  shake ; 
and  answering  my  inquiry  whether  she  liked  dancing,  by  replying, 
"Not  with  boys,"  tied  it  across  her  chin  and  went  home  con- 
temptuous. 

"Old  Mr.  Turveydrop  is  so  sorry,"  said  Caddy,  "that  he  has 
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not  finished  dressing  yet,  and  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  before  you  go.     You  are  such  a  favourite  of  his,  Esther." 

I  expressed  myself  much  obliged  to  him,  but  did  not  think  it 
necessaiy  to  add  that  I  readily  dispensed  vnth  this  attention. 

"  It  takes  him  a  long  time  to  dress,"  said  Caddy,  "  because  he  is 
very  much  looked  up  to  in  such  things,  you  know,  and  has  a  rep- 
utation to  support.  You  caa't  think  how  kind  he  is  to  Pa.  He 
talks  to  Pa,  of  an  evening,  about  the  Prince  Eegent,  and  I  never 
saw  Pa  so  interested." 

There  was  something  in  the  picture  of  Mr.  Turveydrop  bestowing 
his  Deportment  on  Mr.  JeUyby,  that  quite  took  my  fancy.  I  asked 
Caddy  if  he  brought  her  papa  out  much  1 

"No,"  said  Caddy,  "I  don't  know  that  he  does  that;  but  he 
talks  to  Pa,  and  Pa  greatly  admires  him,  and  listens,  and  likes  it. 
Of  course  I  am  aware  that  Pa  has  hardly  any  claims  to  Deport- 
ment, but  they  get  on  together  delightfully.  You  can't  think  what 
good  companions  they  make.  I  never  saw  Pa  take  snuff  before  in 
my  life ;  but  he  takes  one  pinch  out  of  Mr.  Tiirveydrop's  box  reg- 
ularly, and  keeps  putting  it  to  his  nose  and  taking  it  away  again, 
all  the  evening." 

That  old  Mr.  Turveydrop  should  ever,  in  the  chances  and  changes 
of  life,  have  come  to  the  rescue  of  Mr.  Jellyby  from  Borrioboola- 
Gha,  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  oddities. 

"As  to  Peepy,"  said  Caddy,  with  a  little  hesitation,  "whom  I 
was  most  afnud  of —  next  to  having  any  family  of  my  own,  Esther 
—  as  an  inconvenience  to  Mr.  Turveydrop,  the  kindness  of  the  old 
gentleman  to  that  child  is  beyond  everything.  He  asks  to  see  him, 
my  dear  !  He  lets  him  take  the  newspaper  up  to  him  in  bed  ;  he 
gives  him  the  crusts  of  his  toast  to  eat ;  he  sends  him  on  little 
errands  about  the  house ;  he  tells  him  to  come  to  me  for  sixpences. 
In  short,"  said  Caddy,  cheerily,  "and  not  to  prose,  I  am  a  very 
fortunate  girl,  and  ought  to  be  very  grateful.  Where  are  we  going, 
Esther!" 

"  To  the  Old  Street  Road,"  said  I ;  "  where  I  have  a  few  words 
to  say  to  the  solicitor's  clerk,  who  was  sent  to  meet  me  at  the 
coach-office  on  the  veiy  day  when  I  came  to  London,  and  first  saw 
you,  my  dear.  Now  I  think  of  it,  the  gentleman  who  brought  us 
to  your  house." 

"  Then,  indeed,  I  seem  to  be  naturally  the  person  to  go  with  you," 
returned  Caddy. 

To  the  Old  Street  Eoad  we  went,  and  tlicre  inquired  at  Mrs. 
Guppy's  residence  for  Mrs.  Guppy.  Mrs,  Guppy,  occupying  the 
parlours,  and  having  indeed  been  visibly  in  danger  of  cracking  her- 
self like  a  nut  in  the  front  parlour-door  by  peeping  out  before  she 
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was  asked  for,  immediately  presented  herself,  and  requested  Us  to 
walk  in.  She  was  an  old  lady  in  a  large  cap,  with  rather  a  red 
nose  and  rather  an  unsteady  eye,  but  smiling  all  over.  Her  close 
little  sitting-room  was  prepared  for  a  visit ;  and  there  waa  a  por- 
trait of  her  son  in  it,  which,  I  had  almost  written  here,  was  more 
like  than  life  :  it  insisted  upon  him  with  such  obstinacy,  and  was 
so  determined  not  to  let  him  off. 

Not  only  was  the  portrait  there,  but  we  found  the  original  there 
too.  He  was  dressed  in  a  great  many  colours,  and  was  discovered 
at  a  table  reading  law-papers  with  his  forefinger  to  his  forehead. 

"Miss  Summerson,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  risin.^,  "this  is  indeed  an 
Oasis.  Mother,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  put  a  chair  for  the  other 
lady,  and  get  out  of  the  gangway." 

Mrs.  Guppy,  whose  incessant  smiling  gave  her  quite  a  waggish 
appearance,  did  as  her  son  requested ;  and  then  sat  down  in  a  cor- 
ner, holding  her  pocket-handkerchief  to  her  chest,  like  a  fomentar 
tion,  with  both  hands. 

I  presented  Caddy,  and  Mr.  Guppy  said  that  any  friend  of  mine 
was  more  than  welcome.     I  then  proceeded  to  the  object  of  my 

"  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  note,  sir,"  said  I. 

Mr.  Guppy  acknowledged  its  receipt  by  taking  it  out  of  his 
breast-pocket,  putting  it  to  his  lips,  and  returning  it  to  his  pocket 
with  a  bow.  Mr.  Guppy's  mother  was  so  diverted  that  she  rolled 
her  head  as  she  smiled,  and  made  a  silent  appeal  to  Caddy  with 
her  elbow. 

"Could  I  speak  to  you  alone  for  a  moment!"  said  I. 

Anything  like  the  jocoseness  of  Mr.  Guppy's  mother  now,  I 
think  I  never  saw.  She  made  no  sound  of  laughter;  but  she 
rolled  her  head,  and  shook  it,  and  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
mouth,  and  appealed  to  Caddy  with  her  elbow,  and  her  hand,  and 
her  shoulder,  and  was  so  unspeakably  entertained  altc^ether  that 
it  was  vrith  some  difficulty  she  could  marshal  Catldy  through  the 
little  folding-door  into  her  bedroom  adjoining. 

"Miss  Summerson,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  "you  will  excuse  the  wray- 
wanlness  of  a  parent  ever  mindiul  of  a  son's  appiness.  My  mothei', 
though  highly  exasperating  to  the  feelings,  is  actuated  by  maternal 


I  could  hardly  have  believed  that  anybody  could  in  a  moment 
have  turned  so  red,  or  changed  so  much,  as  Mr.  Guppy  did  when  I 
now  put  up  my  veU. 

"  I  asked  the  favour  of  seeing  you  for  a  few  moments  here,"  said 
I,  "in  preference  to  calling  at  Mr.  Kongo's,  because,  remembering 
what  you  said  on  an  occasion  when  you  spoke  to  me  in  confidence, 
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I  feared  I  might  otherwise  cause  you  some  embarrassment,  Mr. 
Guppy." 

I  caused  him  embarrassment  enough  as  it  was,  I  am  sure.  I 
never  saw  such  faltering,  such  confusion,  such  amazement  and 
apprehension. 

"Miss  Summerson,"  stammered  Mr.  Guppy,  "I  —  I  —  beg 
yoiu'  pardon,  but  in  our  profession  —  we  —  we  —  find  it  necessary 
to  be  explicit  You  have  referred  to  an  occasion,  miss,  when  I  — 
when  I  did  myself  the  honour  of  making  a  declaration  which " 

Something  seemed  to  rise  in  his  throat  that  he  could  not  possibly 
swallow.     He  put  his  hand  there,  coughed,  made  faces,  tried  again 
to  swallow  it,  coughed  again,  made  feces  again,  looked  all  round  the  ■ 
room,  and  fluttered  his  papers. 

"A  kind  of  a  ^ddy  sensation  haa  come  upon  me,  miss,"  he 
explained,  "  which  rather  knocks  me  over.  I  —  er  —  a  little  sub- 
ject to  this  sort  of  thing  —  er  —  By  George  !  " 

I  gave  him  a  httle  time  to  recover.  He  consumed  it  in  putting 
his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  taking  it  away  again,  and  in  backii^ 
his  chair  into  the  comer  behind  him. 

"My  intention  was  to  remark,  miss,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  "  — 
dear  me  —  something  bronchial,  I  think  —  hem  !  —  to  remark  that 
you  was  so  good  on  that  occasion  as  to  repel  and  repudiate  that 
declaration.  Yon — you  wouldn't  perhaps  object  to  admit  that? 
Though  no  witnesses  are  present,  it  might  be  a  satisfaction  to  — 
to  your  mind  —  if  you  was  to  put  in  that  admission." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  I,  "  that  I  declined  your  proposal 
witJioiit  any  reservation  or  qualification  whatever,  Mr.  Guppy," 

"  Thank  you,  miss,"  he  returned,  measuring  the  table  with  his 
troubled  hands.  "  So  far  that's  satisfactory,  and  it  does  you 
credit.  Er  —  this  is  certainly  bronchial !  —  must  be  in  the  tubes 
—  er — you  wouldn't  perhaps  be  offended  if  I  was  to  mention  — 
not  that  it's  neee^ary,  for  your  own  good  sense  or  any  person's 
sense  must  show  'em  that  —  if  I  was  to  mention  that  such  declara- 
tion on  my  part  was  final,  and  there  terminated  1 " 

"  I  quite  understand  that,"  said  I. 

"Perhaps  —  er  —  it  may  not  be  worth  the  form,  but  it  might 
be  a  satisfection  to  your  mind  —  perhaps  you  wouldn't  object  to 
admit  that,  miss  ? "  said  Mr.  Guppy. 

"I  admit  it  most  fully  and  freely,"  said  I. 

"  Thank  you,"  returned  Mr.  Guppy.  "  Very  honourable,  I  am 
sure,  I  regret  that  my  arrangements  in  life,  combined  witli  cir- 
cumstances over  which  I  have  no  control,  will  put  it  out  of  my 
power  ever  to  fall  back  upon  that  offer,  or  to  renew  it  in  any  shape 
or  form  whatever ;  but  it  will  ever  be  a  retrospect  entwined  —  er 
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—  with  friendship's  bowers."     Mr.  Guppy's  hronchitis  came  to  his 
relief,  and  stopped  his  measurement  of  the  tabie. 

"  I  may  now  perhaps  mention  what  1  wished  to  Bay  to  you  ? "  I 


"I  shall  he  honoured,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Guppy.  "I  am  so 
persuaded  that  your  own  good  sense  and  right  feeling,  miss,  will 
—  will  keep  you  as  sqiiare  as  possible  —  that  1  can  have  nothing 
but  pleasure,  1  am  sure,  in  hearing  any  observations  you  may  wish 
to  offer." 

"You  were  so  good  as  to  imply,  on  that  occasion — —  " 

"  Excuse  me,  misa,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  "  but  we  had  better  not 
travel  out  of  the  record  into  implication.  I  cannot  admit  that  I 
implied  anything." 

"  You  said  on  that  occasion,"  I  recommenced,  "  that  you  might 
possibly  have  the  means  of  advancing  my  interests,  and  promoting 
my  fortunes,  by  making  discoveries  of  which  I  should  be  the  sub- 
ject. I  presume  that  you  founded  that  belief  upon  your  general 
knowledge  of  my  being  an  orphan  girl,  indebted  for  everything  to 
the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Jamdyce.  Now,  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  what  I  have  come  to  beg  of  you  is,  Mr.  Guppy,  that  you 
will  have  the  kindness  to  relinquish  all  idea  of  so  serving  me.  I 
have  thought  of  this  sometimes,  and  I  have  thought  of  it  most, 
lately  —  since  I  have  been  ill.  At  length  I  have  decided,  in  case 
you  should  at  any  time  recall  that  purpose,  and  act  upon  it  in  any 
way,  to  come  to  you,  and  assure  you  that  you  are  altogether  mis- 
taken. You  could  make  no  discovery  in  reference  to  me  that  would 
do  me  the  least  service,  or  give  me  the  least  pleasure.  I  am 
acquainted  with  my  personal  history ;  and  I  have  it  in  my  power 
to  assure  you  that  you  never  can  atlvance  my  welfare  by  such 
means.  You  may,  perhaps,  have  abandoned  this  project  a  long 
time.  If  so,  excuse  my  giving  you  unnecessary  trouble.  If  not, 
I  entreat  you,  on  the  assurance  I  have  given  you,  henceforth  to  lay 
it  aside.     I  beg  you  to  do  this,  for  my  peace." 

"  I  am  hound  to  confess,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  "  that  you  express 
yourself,  miss,  with  that  good  sense  and  right  feeling  for  which  I 
gave  you  credit.  Nothing  can  be  more  aatisfactoiy  than  such  right 
feeling,  and  if  I  mistook  any  intentions  on  your  part  just  now,  I 
am  prepared  to  tender  a  full  apology.  I  should  wish  to  be  under- 
stood, miSiS,  as  herely  offering  that  apology  —  limiting  it,  as  your 
own  good  sense  and  right  feeling  will  point  out  the  necessity  of,  to 
the  present  proceedings." 

I  must  say  for  Mr.  Guppy  that  the  shuffling  manner  he  had 
had  upon  him  improved  very  much.  He  seemed  truly  glad  to  be 
able  to  do  something  I  asked,  and  he  looked  ashamed. 
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"  If  you  wiU  allow  me  to  finisli  what  I  have  to  say  at  once,  so  that 
I  may  have  no  occasion  to  resume,"  I  went  on,  seeing  Lini  about  to 
speak,  "  you  will  do  me  a  kindness,  sir.  I  come  to  you  aa  privately 
as  possible,  because  you  announced  this  impression  of  yours  to  me 
in  a  confidence  which  I  have  really  wished  to  respect  — ■  and  which 
I  always  have  respected,  as  you  remember.  I  have  mentioned  my 
illness.  There  really  is  no  reason  why  I  should  hesitate  to  say 
that  I  know  veiy  well  that  any  little  delicacy  I  might  have  had  in 
making  a  request  to  you,  is  quite  removed.  Therefore  I  make  the 
entreaty  I  have  now  preferred ;  and  I  hope  you  will  have  sufBcient 
consideration  for  me,  to  aixeAe  to  it." 

I  must  do  Mr.  Quppy  the  fiirther  justice  of  saying  that  he  had 
looked  more  and  more  ashamed,  and  that  he  looked  most  ashamed, 
and  very  earnest,  when  he  now  replied  with  a  burning  face  ; 

"Upon  my  word  and  honour,  upon  my  life,  upon  my  soul,  Mias 
Summerson,  as  I  am  a  living  man,  I'll  act  according  to  your  wish  ! 
I'll  never  go  another  step  in  opposition  to  it.  I'll  take  my  oath 
to  it,  if  it  wiU  be  any  satisfaction  to  you.  In  what  I  promise  at 
this  present  time  touching  the  matters  now  in  question,"  continued 
Mr.  Guppy,  rapidly,  as  if  he  were  repeating  a  familiar  form  of 
words,  "  I  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  hut  the 

"I  am  quit*  satisfied,"  said  I,  rising  at  this  point,  "and  I  thank 
you  very  much.     Caddy,  my  dear,  I  am  ready  ! " 

Mr,  Guppy's  mother  returned  with  Caddy  (now  making  me  the 
recipient  of  her  silent  laughter  and  her  nudges),  and  we  took  our 
leave.  Mr.  Guppy  saw  us  to  the  door  with  the  air  of  one  who  was 
either  imperfectly  awake  or  walking  in  his  sleep ;  and  we  left  him 
there,  staring. 

But  in  a  minute  he  came  after  us  down  the  street  without  any 
hat,  and  with  his  long  hair  all  blown  about,  and  stopped  us,  saying 
fervently : 

"  Miss  Summerson,  upon  my  honour  and  soul,  you  may  depend 
upon  me ! " 

"I  do,"  said  I,  "quite  confidently." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  going  with  one  leg 
and  staying  with  the  other,  "but  this  lady  being  present  — your 
own  witness  —  it  might  he  a  satisiaction  to  your  mind  {which  I 
should  wish  to  set  at  rest)  if  you  was  to  repeat  those  admissions." 

"Well,  Caddy,"  said  I,  turning  to  her,  "perhaps  you  will  not 
be  surprised  when  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  there  never  has  been 
any  engagement  —  " 

"No  proposal  or  promise  of  marriage  whatsoever,"  suggested 
Mr.  Guppy. 
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"No  proposa]  or  promise  of  marriage  whatsoever,  said  I,  "be- 
tween this  gentleman  —  " 

"  William  Guppy  of  Penton  Place,  Pi,ntoivville,  m  the  county  of 
Middlesex,"  he  murmured. 

"  Between  this  gentleman,  Mr.  William  Guppy  of  Penton  Place, 
Pentonville,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  myself." 

"  Thank  you,  miss,"  said  Mr.  Guppy.  "  Veiy  full,  —  er  —  ex- 
cuse me  ^lady's  name,  christian  and  surname  bothT' 

I  gave  them. 

"Married  woman,  I  believe?"  said  Mr.  Guppy.  "Married 
woman.  Thank  you.  Formerly  Caroline  Jellyby,  spinster,  then 
of  Thavies  Inn,  within  the  city  of  London,  bvit  extra-parochial; 
now  of  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street.     Much  obliged." 

He  ran  home  and  came  running  back  again. 

"  Touching  that  matter,  you  know,  I  really  and  truly  am  very 
aorry  that  my  arrai^ments  in  life,  combined  with  circumstances 
over  which  I  have  no  control,  should  prevent  a  renewal  of  what 
was  wholly  terminated  some  time  back,"  said  Mr.  Guppy  to  me, 
forlornly  and  despondently,  "but  it  couldn't  be.  Now  could  it, 
you  know  !     I  only  put  it  to  you." 

I  replied  it  certwnly  could  not.  The  subject  did  not  admit  of 
a  doubt.  He  thanked  me,  and  ran  to  his  mother's  again  —  and 
back  ag^n. 

"It's  very  honourable  of  you,  miss,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr. 
Guppy,  ■  "  If  an  altar  could  be  erected  in  the  bowers  of  friendship 
^but,  upon  my  soul,  you  may  rely  upon  me  in  every  respect, 
save  and  except  the  tender  passion  only !  " 

The  stru^le  in  Mr.  Gupp^s  breast,  and  the  numerous  oscilla- 
tions it  occasioned  him  between  his  mother's  door  and  us,  were 
sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the  windy  street  (particularly  as  his  hair 
wanted  cutting),  to  make  us  hurry  away.  I  did  so  with  a  light- 
ened heart ;  but  when  we  last  looked  back,  Mr.  Guppy  was  still 
OBcillatii^  in  the  same  troubled  state  of  mind. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

ATTORNEY    AND    CLIENT. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Tholes,  preceded  by  the  legend  Ground 
Flook,  is  inscribed  upon  a  doorpost  in  Symond's  Inn,  Chancery 
Iiane :  a  little,  pale,  wall-eyed,  woebegone  inn,  like  a  large  dust 
binn  of  two  compartments  and  a  sifter.  It  looks  as  if  Symond 
were  a  sparing  man  in  his  day,  and  constructed  his  inn  of  old 
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huiUing  materials,  which  took  kindly  to  the  dry  rot  and  to  dirt 
Mid  all  things  decaying  and  dismal,  and  perpetuated  Symond's 
memory  with  congenial  shahbiness.  Quartered  in  this  dingy  hatch- 
ment commemorative  of  Symond,  are  the  legal  bearings  of  Mr. 
Vholes. 

Mr.  Vholes's  office,  in  disposition  retiring  and  in  sitnation  retired, 
is  squeezed  up  in  a  comer,  and  blinks  at  a  dead  wall.  Three  feet 
of  knotty  floored  dark  passage  bring  the  client  to  Mr.  Vholes's  jet 
black  door,  in  an  angle  profoundly  dark  on  the  brightest  midsum- 
mer morning,  aEd  encumbered  by  a  black  bnlkhead  of  cellarage 
staircase,  against  which  belated  civUiaus  generally  strike  their 
brows.  Mr,  Vholes's  chambers  are  on  so  small  a  scale,  that  one 
clerk  can  open  the  door  without  getting  off  his  stool,  while  the 
other  who  elbows  him  at  the  same  desk  has  equal  facilities  for 
poking  the  fire.  A  smell  as  of  unwholesome  sheep,  blending  with 
the  smell  of  must  and  dust,  b  referable  to  the  nightly  (and  ofteu 
daily)  consumption  of  mutton  fat  in  candles,  and  to  the  fretting  of 
parchment  forms  and  skins  in  greasy  drawers.  The  atmosphere 
is  otherwise  stale  and  close.  The  place  was  last  painted  or  white- 
washed beyond  the  memory  of  man,  and  the  two  chimneys  smoke, 
and  there  is  a  loose  outer  surface  of  soot  everywhere,  and  the  dull 
cracked  windows  in  their  heavy  frames  have  but  one  piece  of  char- 
acter in  them,  which  is  a  determination  to  be  always  dirty,  and 
always  shut,  unless  coerced.  This  accounts  for  the  phenomenon 
of  the  weaker  of  the  two  usually  having  a  bundle  of  firewood 
thrust  between  its  jaws  in  hot  weather. 

Mr.  Vholes  is  a  very  respectable  man.  He  has  not  a  large 
business,  but  he  is  a  very  respectable  man.  He  is  allowed  by  the 
greater  attorneys  who  have  made  good  fortunes,  or  are  making 
them,  to  be  a  most  respectable  man.  He  never  misses  a  chance 
in  his  practice ;  which  is  a  mark  of  respectability.  He  never  takes 
any  pleasure ;  which  is  another  mark  of  respectability.  He  is 
reserved  and  serious;  which  is  another  mark  of  respectability. 
His  digestion  is  impaired,  which  is  h^hly  respectable.  And  he 
is  making  hay  of  the  grass  which  is  flesh,  for  his  three  daughtera. 
And  his  father  is  dependent  on  him  in  the  Vale  of  Taunton. 

The  one  great  principle  of  the  English  law  is,  to  make  business 
for  itself.  There  is  no  other  principle  distinctly,  certainly,  and 
consistently  maintiuned  through  all  its  narrow  turnings.  Viewed 
by  this  light  it  becomes  a.  coherent  scheme,  and  not  the  monstrous 
maze  the  laity  are  apt  to  think  it.  Let  them  but  once  clearly 
perceive  that  its  grand  principle  is  to  make  business  for  itself  at 
their  expense,  and  surely  they  will  cease  to  grumble. 

But,  not  perceiving  tiis  quite  plainly  —  only  seeing  it  by  halves 
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in  a  confused  way  —  the  laity  sometimes  Bufi'cr  in  peace  and  pocket, 
with  a  bad  grace,  and  do  grumble  very  much.  Then  this  respecta- 
bility of  Mr.  Vholea  is  brought  into  powerful  play  against  them, 
"Repeal  this  statute,  my  good  sir!"  says  Mr.  Kenge,  to  a  smart- 
ing client,  "repeal  it,  my  dear  sir!  Never,  with  my  consent. 
Alter  this  law,  sir,  and  what  will  be  the  effect  of  your  rash  pro- 
ceeding on  a  class  of  practitioners  very  worthUy  represented,  aUow 
me  to  say  to  you,  by  lie  opposite  attorney  in  the  case,  Mr.  Vholes  ? 
Sir,  tiiat  class  of  practitioners  would  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Now  you  cannot  afford  —  I  would  say,  the  social  system 
cannot  afford^ to  lose  an  order  of  men  like  Mr.  Vloles.  Dili- 
gent, persevering,  steady,  acute  in  business.  My  dear  sir,  I  under- 
stand your  present  feelings  agMnst  the  existing  state  of  things, 
which  1  grant  to  be  a  little  hard  in  your  case ;  but  I  can  never 
raise  my  voice  for  tke  demolition  of  a  class  of  men  like  Mr.  Vholes." 
The  respectabUity  of  Mr.  Vholes  has  even  been  cited  with  crushing 
effect  before  Parliamentary  committees,  as  in  the  following  blue 
minutes  of  a  distinguished  attorney's  evidence.  "  Question  (num- 
ber five  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
cine).  If  I  understand  you,  these  forms  of  practice  indisputably 
occasion  delay?  Answer.  Yes,  some  delay.  Question.  And 
great  expense?  Answer.  Most  assuredly  they  cannot  be  gone 
through  for  nothing.  Question.  And  unspeakable  vexation  t 
Answer.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  They  have  never  given 
riie  any  vexation;  quite  the  eontraiy.  Question.  But  you  think 
that  their  abolition  would  damage  a  class  of  practitioners  ?  Answer. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Question.  Can  you  instance  any  type  of 
that  class  ?  Answer.  Yes.  I  would  unhesitatingly  mention  Mr. 
Vholes.  He  would  be  ruined.  Question.  Mr.  Vholes  is  consid- 
ered, in  the  profession,  a  respectable  man?  Answer"  —  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  inquiry  for  ten  years  —  "  Mr.  Vholes  is  consid- 
ered, in  the  profession,  a  wtosi  respectable  man." 

So  in  femiUar  conversation,  private  authorities  no  less  disinter- 
ested will  remark  that  they  don't  know  what  this  age  is  coming 
to ;  that  we  are  plunging  down  precipices  ;  that  now  here  is  some- 
thing else  gone ;  that  these  changes  are  death  to  people  like  Vholes  : 
a  man  of  undoubted  respectability,  with  a  father  in  the  Vale  of 
Taunton,  and  three  daughters  at  home.  Take  a  few  steps  more 
in  this  direction,  say  they,  and  what  is  to  become  of  Vholes's 
father?  Is  he  to  perish?  And  of  Vholes's  daughters?  Are  they 
to  be  shirt-makers,  or  governesses?  As  though,  Mr.  Vholes  and 
his  relations  tieing  minor  cannibal  chiefs,  and  it  being  proposed  to 
abolish  cannibalism,  indignant  champions  were  to  put  the  case 
thus  :  Make  man-eating  unlawful,  and  you  starve  the  Vholeses  ! 
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In  a  word,  Mr.  Vholes,  with  Ma  three  dauglitera  and  his  father 
in  the  Vale  of  Taunton,  is  continually  doing  duty,  like  a  piece  of 
timber,  to  shore  up  some  decayed  foundation  that  has  become  a 
pitfall  and  a  nuieance.  And  with  a  great  many  people,  in  a  great 
many  instances,  the  question  is  never  one  of  a  change  from  Wrong 
to  Right  (which  is  quite  an  extraneous  consideration),  but  is  always 
one  of  injury  or  advantage  to  that  eminently  respectable  legion, 
Vboles. 

The  Chancellor  is,  within  these  ten  minutes,  "up"  for  the  long 
vacation.  Mr.  Vholea,  and  his  young  client,  and  several  blue  bags 
hastily  stuffed,  out  of  all  reguliuity  of  form,  as  the  larger  sort  of 
serpents  are  in  their  first  gorged  state,  have  returned  to  the  official 
den.  Mr.  Vholes,  quiet  and  unmoved,  as  a  man  of  so  much 
respectability  ought  to  be,  takes  off  his  close  black  gloves  as  if  he 
were  skinning  his  hands,  lifts  off  his  tight  hat  as  if  he  were  scalp- 
ing himself,  and  sits  down  at  his  desk.  The  client  throws  his 
hat  and  gloves  upon  the  ground  —  tosses  them  anywhere,  without 
looking  after  them  or  caring  where  they  go ;  flings  himself  into  a 
ehair,  half  sighing  and  half  groaning ;  rests  his  aching  head  upon 
his  hand,  and  looks  the  portrait  of  Young  Despair. 

"Again  nothing  done!"  says  Kichard.  "^Nothing,  nothing 
done ! " 

"  Don't  say  nothing  done,  sir,"  returns  the  placid  Vholes, 
"  That  is  scarcely  fair,  sir,  scarcely  feir !  " 

"Why,  what  in  done^'  says  Richard,  turning  gloomily  upon 

"  That  may  not  be  the  whole  question,"  returns  Vholea.  "  The 
question  may  branch  off  into  what  is  doing,  what  is  doing  f  " 

"  And  what  is  doing? "  asks  the  moody  client. 

Vholes,  sitting  with  his  arms  on  his  desk,  quietly  bringing  the 
tips  of  hia  five  right  fingers  to  meet  the  tips  of  his  five  left  fingers, 
and  quietly  separating  them  again,  and  fixedly  and  slowly  looking 
at  his  client,  replies : 

"A  good  deaj  is  doing,  sir.  We  have  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  Mr.  Carstone,  and  the  wheel  is  going  round." 

"Yes,  with  Ixion  on  it.  How  am  I  to  get  throi^h  the  next 
four  or  five  accursed  months  t "  exclaims  the  young  man,  rising  from 
his  chair  and  walking  about  the  room. 

"Mr.  C,"  returns  Vholes,  following  him  close  with  his  eyes 
wherever  he  goes,  "your  spirits  are  hasty,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it  on 
your  account.  Excuse  me  if  I  recommend  you  not  to  chafe  so 
much,  not  to  be  so  impetuous,  not  to  wear  yourself  out  so.  You 
should  have  more  patience.     You  should  sustain  yourself  better," 

"I  ought  to  imitate  you,  in  fact,  Mr.  Vholes!"  says  Richard, 
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sitting  down  again  witti  an  impatient  laugh,  and  beating  the 
Devil's  Tattoo  with  his  boot  on  the  pattemless  carpet. 

"Sir,"  returns  Vtolea,  always  looking  at  the  client,  as  if  he 
-were  nmking  a  lingering  meal  of  him  with  his  eyes  as  well  as  with 
liis  professional  appetite.  "Sir,"  returns  Yholes,  with  his  inward 
manner  of  sj^eech  and  his  bloodless  quietude ;  "  I  should  not  have 
had  the  presumption  to  propose  myself  as  a  model,  for  your  imita- 
tion or  any  man's.  Let  me  but  leave  a  good  name  to  my  three 
daughters,  and  that  is  euou^  for  me;  I  am  not  a  self-seeker. 
But,  since  you  mention  me  so  pointedly,  I  will  acknowledge  that 
I  should  like  to  impart  to  jou  a  little  of  my^  come,  sir,  you  are 
disposed  to  call  it  insensibility,  and  I  am  sure  I  liave  no  objection 
—say  insensibility  —  a  little  of  my  insensibility." 

"  Mr.  Vholes,"  explains  the  client,  somewhat  abashed,  "  I  had 
no  intention  to  accuse  you  of  insensibility." 

"I  think  you  had,  sir,  without  knowing  it,"  returns  the  equable 
Vholes.  "  Very  naturally.  It  is  my  duty  to  attend  to  your  inter- 
ests with  a  cool  head,  and  I  ean  quite  understand  that  to  your 
excited  feelings  1  may  appear,  at  such  times  as  the  present,  insen- 
sible. My  daughters  may  know  me  better ;  my  aged  father  may 
know  me  better.  But  they  have  known  me  much  longer  than  you 
have,  and  the  confiding  eye  of  affection  is  not  the  distrustful  eye 
of  business.  Not  that  I  complain,  sir,  of  the  eye  of  business  being 
distrustful ;  quite  the  conttajy.  In  attending  to  your  interests,  I 
wish  to  have  all  possible  checks  upon  me ;  it  is  right  that  I  should 
have  them ;  I  court  inquiry.  But  your  interests  demand  that  I 
should  be  cool  and  methodical,  Mr.  Oarstone ;  and  I  cannot  be 
otherwise  ^  no,  sir,  not  even  to  please  you." 

Mr.  Vholes,  after  glancing  at  the  ofBcial  cat  who  is  patiently 
watching  a  mouse's  hole,  fixes  bis  charmed  gaze  again  on  his  young 
cUent,  and  proceeds  in  his  buttoned-up  half-audible  voice,  as  if 
there  were  an  unclean  spirit  in  him  that  will  neither  come  out  nor 
speak  out : 

"  What  are  you  to  do,  sir,  you  inquire,  during  the  vacation.  I 
should  hope  you  gentlemen  of  the  army  may  find  many  means  of 
amusing  yourselves,  if  you  give  your  minds  to  it.  If  you  had 
asked  me  what  /  was  to  do,  during  the  vacation,  I  could  have 
answered  you  more  readily.  I  am  to  attend  to  your  interests.  I 
am  to  be  found  here,  Any  by  day,  attending  to  your  interests. 
That  is  my  duty,  Mr.  C ;  and  term  time  or  vacation  makes  no 
difference  to  me.  If  you  wish  to  consult  me  as  to  your  interests, 
you  will  find  me  here  at  all  times  alike.  Other  professional  men 
go  out  of  town.  I  don't.  Not  that  I  blame  them  for  going ;  I 
merely  say,  I  don't  go.     This  desk  is  your  rock,  sir ! " 
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Mr.  Vholes  gives  it  a  rap,  and  it  sounds  as  liollow  as  a  coffin. 
Not  to  Eictard,  thougli.  There  is  encouragement  in  the  sound  to 
him.     Perhaps  Mr.  Vholes  knows  there  is. 

"I  am  perfectly  aware,  Mr.  Vholes,"  says  EichanI,  mom  fimiil- 
iarly  and  good-humouredly,  "  that  yon  are  the  most  reliable  fellow 
in  the  world ;  and  that  to  have  to  do  with  yon,  is  to  have  to  do 
with  a  man  of  business  who  is  not  to  be  hoodwinked.  But  put 
yourself  in  ray  case,  dragging  on  this  dislocated  life,  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  into  difficulty  every  day,  continually  hoping  and  con- 
tinually disappointed,  conscious  of  change  upon  change  for  the 
worse  in  myself,  and  of  no  change  for  the  better  in  anything  else ; 
and  you  will  find  it  a  dark-looking  case  sometimes,  as  I  do." 

"You  know,"  says  Mr,  Vholes,  "that  I  never  give  hopes,  sir. 
I  told  you  from  the  first,  Mr.  C,  that  I  neve  g  h  pe  Par- 
ticularly in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  great  p  t  f  h  osts 
comes  out  of  the  estate,  I  should  not  be  con  d  t  f  y  good 
name,  if  1  gave  hopes.     It  might  seem  as  if  co  t  my    bject. 

Still,  when  you  say  there  is  no  change  for  the  he  te  I  m  t  as  a 
bare  matter  of  fact,  deny  that." 

"  Aye  1 "  returns  Eichard,  brightening.  "  B  h  d  y  mike 
it  outr' 

"Mr.  Carstone,  you  are  represented  by " 

"  You  said  just  now  —  a  rock." 

"Yes,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Vholes,  gently  shaking  his  head  and  rap- 
ping the  hollow  desk,  with  a  sound  as  if  ashes  were  falling  on 
ashes,  and  dust  on  dust,  "  a  rock.  That's  something.  You  are 
separately  represented,  and  no  longer  hidden  and  lost  in  the  int^reste 
of  others.  That's  something.  The  suit  does  not  sleep ;  we  wake 
it  up,  we  air  it,  we  walk  it  about.  That's  something.  It's  not  all 
Jamdyce,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  That's  something.  Nobody 
has  it  all  his  own  way  now,  sir.     And  that's  something,  surely." 

Eichard,  his  face  flushing  suddenly,  strikes  the  desk  witli  his 
clenched  hand. 

"  Mr,  Vholes !  If  any  man  had  told  me,  when  I  first  went  to 
John  Jamdyce's  house,  that  he  was  anything  but  the  disinterested 
friend  he  seemed  —  th^t  he  was  what  he  has  gradually  turned  out 
to  be  —  I  could  have  found  no  words  strong  enough  to  repel  the 
dander ;  I  could  not  have  defended  him  too  ardently.  So  little 
did  I  know  of  the  world  1  Whereas,  now,  I  do  dedare  to  you  that 
he  becomes  to  me  the  embodiment  of  the  suit ;  that,  in  place  of  its 
being  an  abstraction,  it  is  John  Jamdyce ;  that  the  more  I  suffer, 
the  more  indignant  I  am  with  him;  that  every  new  delay,  and 
every  new  disappointment,  is  only  a  new  injury  from  John  Jam- 
dyce's hand." 
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"No,  no,"  says  Vholes.  "Don't  say  so.  We  ought  to  have 
patience,  all  of  us.  Besides,  I  never  disparage,  air.  I  never  dis- 
parage." 

"  Mr,  Vlioles,"  returns  the  angry  client.  "  You  know  as  well 
as  I,  that  he  would  have  strangled  the  suit  if  lie  could." 

"  He  was  not  active  in  it,"  Mr.  Vholes  admits,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  reluctance.  "He  certainly  was  not  active  in  it.  But 
however,  but  however,  he  m^ht  have  had  amiable  intentions. 
Who  can  read  the  heart,  Mr.  C  1  " 

"  You  can,"  returns  Richard. 

"I,  Mr.  0!" 

"Well  enough  to  know  what  his  intentions  were.  Are,  or  are 
not,  our  interests  conflicting  ^  Tell  —  me  —  tliat !  "  says  Richard, 
accompanying  bis  three  last  words  with  three  raps  on  his  rock  of 
trust. 

"  Mr.  0,"  returns  Vholes,  immovable  in  attitude  and  never  wiok- 
ing  his  hungiy  eyes,  "  I  should  t>e  wanting  in  my  duty  as  your 
professional  adviser,  I  should  be  departing  from  my  fidelity  to 
your  interests,  if  I  represented  those  interests  as  identical  with  the 
interests  of  Mr.  Jamdyce.  They  are  no  such  thing,  sir.  I  never 
impute  motives ;  1  both  have,  and  am,  a  father,  and  I  never  impute 
motives.  But  I  must  not  shrink  from  a  professional  duty,  even  if 
it  sows  dissension  in  families.  I  understand  you  to  be  now  con- 
sulting me  professionally,  as  to  your  interests  t  You  are  so !  I 
reply  then,  they  are  not  identical  with  those  of  Mr,  Jamdyce." 

"Of  course  they  are  not!"  cries  Richard.  "You  found  that 
out,  long  ago." 

"Mr.  0,"  returns  Vholes,  "1  wish  to  say  no  more  of  any  third 
party  than  is  necessary.  I  wish  to  leave  my  good  name  unsullied, 
together  with  any  little  property  of  which  I  may  become  possessed 
through  industry  and  perseverance,  to  my  daughters  Enuna,  Jane, 
and  Caroline.  I  also  desire  to  live  in  amity  with  my  professionid 
brethren.  When  Mr.  Skimpole  did  me  the  honour,  sir  —  I  will 
not  say  the  very  high  honour,  for  I  never  stoop  to  flattery — of 
brining  us  together  in  this  room,  I  mentioned  to  you  that  I  eould 
offer  no  opinion  or  advice  as  to  your  interests,  while  those  interests 
were  entrusted  to  another  member  of  the  profession.  And  I  spoke 
in  such  terms  as  I  was  bound  to  speal^  of  Kenge  and  Carboy's 
office,  which  stands  high.  You,  sir,  thought  fit  to  withdraw  your 
interests  irom  that  keeping  nevertheless,  and  to  offer  them  to  me. 
You  brought  them  with  clean  hands,  sir,  and  I  accepted  them  with 
(dean  hands.  Those  interests  are  now  paramount  in  this  office. 
My  digestive  functions,  as  you  may  have  heanl  me  mention,  are 
not  in  a  good  state,  and  rest  might  improve  them  ;  but  I  shall  not 
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rest,  sir,  while  I  am  your  representative.  Whenever  you  want 
me,  you  will  find  me  here.  Summon  me  anywhere,  and  I  will 
come.  During  the  long  vacation,  sir,  I  shall  devote  my  leisure  to 
studying  your  interests  more  and  more  closely,  and  to  making 
arrangements  for  moving  lieaven  and  earth  (including,  of  course, 
the  Chancellor)  after  Michaelmas  Term ;  and  when  I  ultimately 
congratulate  you,  sir,"  aays  Mr.  Vholea,  with  the  severity  of  a 
determined  man,  "when  I  ultimately  congratulate  you,  sir,  with 
all  my  heart,  on  your  accession  to  fortune — ^  which,  but  that  I 
never  give  hopes,  I  might  say  something  further  about  —  you  will 
owe  me  nothing,  beyond  whatever  little  balance  may  be  then  out- 
standing of  the  costs  as  between  solicitor  and  client  not  included 
in  the  taxed  cosl«  allowed  out  of  the  estate.  I  pretend  to  no  claim 
upon  you,  Mr.  0,  but  for  the  zealous  and  active  discharge  —  not 
the  languid  and  routine  discharge,  air :  that  much  credit  1  Rtipu- 
late  for — of  my  professional  duty.  My  duty  prosperously  ended, 
all  between  us  is  ended." 

Vholes  finally  adds,  by  way  of  rider  to  this  declaration  of  his 
principlciS,  that  as  Mr.  CarBtone  is  about  to  rejoin  his  regiment, 
perhaps  Mr.  0  will  favour  him  with  an  order  on  his  agent  for 
twenty  pounds  on  account. 

"  For  there  have  been  many  little  consultations  and  attendances 
of  late,  sir,"  observes  Vholes,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  Diary, 
"  and  these  things  mount  up,  and  I  don't  profess  to  he  a  man  of 
capita].  When  we  first  entered  on  our  present  relations,  I  stated 
to  you  openly  —  it  is  a  principle  of  mine  that  there  never  can  he 
too  much  openness  between  solicitor  and  client  —  that  I  was  not 
a  man  of  capital;  and  that  if  capital  was  your  object,  you  had 
better  leave  your  papers  in  Kenge's  office.  No,  Mr.  C,  you  will 
find  none  of  the  advantages,  or  disadvantages,  of  capital  here,  sir. 
This,"  Vholes  gives  the  desk  one  hollow  blow  again,  "is  your  rock  ; 
it  pretends  to  be  nothing  more." 

The  client,  with  his  dejection  insensibly  relieved,  and  his  vague 
hopes  rekindled,  takes  pen  and  ink  and  writes  the  draft ;  not  with- 
out perplexed  consideration  and  calculation  of  the  date  it  may  bear, 
implying  scant  effects  in  the  agent's  hands.  All  the  whUe,  Vholes, 
buttoned  up  in  body  and  mind,  looks  at  him  attentively.  All  the 
while,  Vholes's  official  cat  watches  the  mouse's  hole. 

Lastly,  the  client  shaking  hands,  beseeches  Mr.  Vholes,  for 
Heaven's  sake  and  Earth's  sake,  to  do  his  utmost,  to  "  pull  him 
through  "  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Mr.  Vholes,  who  never  gives 
hopes,  lays  his  palm  upon  the  client's  shoulder,  and  answers  with  a 
smile,  "  Always  here,  sir.  Personally,  or  by  letter,  you  will  always 
find  me  here,  air,  with  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel."     Thus   they 
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part ;  and  Vholcs,  left  alone,  employs  himself  in  carrying  aunilry 
little  matters  out  of  his  Diary  into  his  draft  bill-book,  for  the  ulti- 
mate behoof  of  his  three  daughters.  So  might  an  industrious  fox, 
or  bear,  make  up  his  account  of  chickens  or  stray  travellera  with 
an  eye  to  his  cubs ;  not  to  disparage  by  that  word  the  three  raw- 
visaged,  lank,  and  buttoned-up  maidens,  who  dwell  with  the  parent 
Vholes  in  an  earthy  cottage  situated  in  a  damp  garden  at  Ken- 
nington. 

Richard,  emerging  from  the  heavy  shade  of  Symond's  Inn  into 
the  sunshine  of  Chancery  Lane  —  for  there  happens  to  be  sunshine 
there  to-day  —  walks  thoughtfully  on,  and  turns  into  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  passes  under  the  shadow  of  the  Lincoln's  Inn  trees.  On  many 
such  loungers  have  the  speckled  shadows  of  those  trees  often  fiillen ; 
on  the  like  bent  head,  the  bitten  nail,  the  lowering  eye,  the  linger- 
ing step,  the  purposeless  and  dreamy  air,  the  good  consuming  and 
consumed,  the  life  turned  sour.  This  lounger  is  not  shabby  yet, 
but  that  may  come.  Chancery,  which  knows  no  wisdom  but  in 
Precedent,  is  very  rich  in  such  Precedents ;  and  why  should  one  be 
different  from  ten  thousand  1 

Yet  the  time  is  so  short  since  his  depreciation  began,  that  as  he 
saunters  away,  reluctant  to  leave  the  spot  for  some  long  months 
together,  though  he  hates  it,  Richard  himself  may  feel  his  own 
case  as  if  it  were  a  startling  one.  While  his  heart  is  heavy  with 
corroding  care,  suspense,  distrust,  and  doubt,  it  may  have  room 
for  some  sorrowftd  wonder  when  he  recalls  how  different  his  first 
visit  there,  how  different  he,  how  different  all  the  colours  of  bis 
mind.  But  injustice  breeds  injustice ;  the  fighting  with  shadows 
and  being  defeated  by  them,  necessitates  the  setting  up  of  sub- 
stances to  combat ;  from  the  impalpable  suit  which  no  man  alive 
can  understand,  the  time  for  that  being  bng  gone  by,  it  has  become 
a  gloomy  rehef  to  turn  to  the  palpable  figure  of  the  fiiend  who 
would  have  saved  him  from  this  ruin,  and  made  him  his  enemy. 
Richard  has  told  Vholes  the  truth.  Is  he  in  a  hardened  or  a 
softened  mood,  he  still  lays  his  injuries  equally  at  that  door;  he 
was  thwarted,  in  that  quarter,  of  a  set  purpose,  and  that  purpose 
could  only  originate  in  the  one  subject  that  is  resolving  hfe  exist- 
ence into  itself;  besides,  it  is  a  justification  to  him  in  his  own 
eyes  to  have  an  embodied  antagonist  and  oppressor. 

la  Richard  a  monster  in  all  this,  — or  would  Chancery  be  found 
rich  in  such  Precedents  too,  if  they  could  be  got  for  citation  from 
the  Recording  Angel  1 

Two  pairs  of  eyes  not  unused  to  such  people  look  after  him,  as, 
biting  his  nails  and  brooding,  he  crosses  the  square,  and  is  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  shadow  of  the  southeni  gateway.     Mr.  Guppj 
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anl  Mr  Weevl  d  tie  po  estors  ui  tl  ^e  p>ea  ^  1  tl  y  1  av 
bee  leanng  n  «nversaton  at,ai  t  tl  e  low  sktip  pa  apet  nl  r 
the   trees      He   passed   cl    e   liy  the       seeu  g  noth    g  b  t   tl  e 

W 11  am     says  Mi    Wee  1p  ad|    t   ^  h  s     L  ske  there  e 

combustion  going  un  there !  It  s  not  a  case  of  bpontaueous,  but 
it's  smouldering  combustion  it  is." 

"  Ah  !  "  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "  he  wouldn't  keep  out  of  Jamdyi*, 
and  I  suppose  he's  over  head  and  ears  in  debt.  I  never  knew 
much  of  him.  He  was  as  high  as  the  Monument  when  he  was  on 
trial  at  our  place.  A  good  riddance  to  me,  whether  as  derk  or 
client!  Well,  Tony,  that  as  I  was  mentioning  is  what  they're 
«p  to." 

Mr.  Gtuppy,  refolding  his  arms,  resettles  himself  against  the 
parapet,  as  resuming  a  conversation  of  interest. 

"  They  are  stiU  up  to  it,  sir,"  says  Mr,  Gnppy,  "  still  taking 
stock,  still  esamining  papers,  still  going  over  the  heaps  and  heaps 
of  nibbish.     At  this  rate  they'll  be  at  it  these  seven  years." 

"And  Small  is  helping?" 

"Small  left  us  at  a  week's  notice.  Told  Kenge,  his  grand- 
father's busmess  was  too  much  for  the  old  gentleman,  and  he  could 
better  himself  by  undertaking  it.  There  had  been  a  coolness 
between  myself  and  Small  on  accoimt  of  his  being  so  close.  But 
he  siud  you  and  I  began  it;  and  as  he  had  me  there  —  for  we 
did  — ■  I  put  our  acquaintance  on  the  old  footing.  That's  how  I 
come  to  know  what  they're  up  to." 

"  You  haven't  looked  in  at  all  ^ " 

"Tony,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  a  little  disconcerted,  "to  be  unre- 
served with  you,  I  don't  greatly  relish  the  house,  except  in  your 
company,  and  therefore  I  have  not ;  and  therefore  I  proposed  this 
little  appointment  for  our  fetching  away  your  things.  'Hiere  goes 
the  hour  by  the  clock!  Tony;"  Mr.  Guppy  becomes  mysteri- 
ously and  tenderly  eloquent;  "it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
impress  upon  your  mind  once  more,  that  circumstances  over  which 
I  have  no  control,  have  made  a  melancholy  alteration  in  my  most 
cherished  plans,  and  in  that  unrequited  image  which  I  formerly 
mentioned  to  you  as  a  friend.  That  image  i%  shattered,  and  that 
i'lol  is  laid  low.  My  only  wish  now,  in  connection  with  the 
objects  which  I  had  an  idea  of  carrying  out  in  the  court,  with 
your  aid  as  a  friend,  is  to  let  'em  alone  and  bury  'era  in  obhvion. 
Do  you  think  it  possible,  do  you  think  it  at  all  likely  (I  put  it  to 
you,  Tony,  as  a  friend),  from  your  knowledge  of  that  capricious 
and  deep  old  character  who  fell  a  prey  to  the  —  Spontaneous 
element;    do  you,  Tony,  think  it  at  all  likely  that,  on  second 
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thoughts,  he  put  those  letters  iwa\  anj  where,  after  you  saw  him 
alive,  and  that  they  were  not  destioyed  that  night  ? " 

Mr.  Weevle  reflects  for  some  t  me  Shakes  his  head.  Decidedly 
tbinks  not. 

"Tony,"  says  Mr.  Cfuppy,  as  they  wiik  towards  the  court, 
"once  again  understand  me  as  a  tnend  Without  entering  into 
further  explanations,  I  may  repeit  that  the  idol  is  down.  I  have 
no  purpose  to  serve  now,  but  bunal  in  obhvion.  To  that  I  have 
pledged  myself.  I  owe  it  to  myself,  and  I  owe  it  to  tlie  shattered 
image,  as  also  to  the  circumstances  over  which  1  have  no  control. 
If  yoii  was  to  express  to  me  by  a  gesture,  by  a  wink,  that  you 
saw  lying  anywhere  in  your  late  lodgings,  any  papers  that  ho  much 
as  looked  like  the  papers  in  question,  I  would  pitch  them  into  the 
fire,  sir,  on  my  own  responsibility." 

Mr.  Weevle  nods.  Mr.  Guppy,  much  elevated  in  his  own 
opinion  by  having  delivered  these  observations,  with  an  mr  in  part 
forensic  and  in  part  romantic  —  this  gentleman  having  a  passion 
for  conducting  anything  in  the  form  of  an  examination,  or  deliver- 
ing anything  in  the  form  of  a  summing  up  or  a  speech  - —  accom- 
panies his  friend  with  dignity  to  the  court. 

Never,  since  it  has  been  a  court,  has  it  had  such  a  Fortunatus's 
purse  of  gossip  as  in  the  proceedings  at  the  rag  and  bottle  shop. 
Regularly,  every  morning  at  eight,  is  the  elder  Mr.  Smallweed 
brought  down  to  the  corner  and  carried  in,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Smallweed,  Judy,  and  Bart ;  and  regiUarly,  all  day,  do  tliey  all 
remain  there  untU  nine  at  night,  solaced  by  gipsy  dinners,  not 
abundant  in  quantity,  from  the  cook's  shop;  rummaging  and 
searching,  digging,  delving,  and  diving  among  the  treasures  of  the 
late  lamented.  What  those  treasures  are,  they  keep  so  secret,  that 
the  court  is  maddened.  In  its  delirium  it  imagines  guineas  pour- 
ing out  of  teapots,  crown-pieces  overflowing  punch-bowls,  old 
chairs  and  mattresses  stuffed  with  Bank  of  England  notes.  It 
possesses  itself  of  the  sixpenny  history  (with  higlily-coloured  fold- 
ing frontispiece)  of  Mr.  Danid  Dancer  and  his  sister,  and  also  of 
Mr,  Elwes,  of  Suffolk,  and  transfers  all  the  facts  from  those  au- 
thentic narratives  to  Mr.  Krook.  Twice  when  the  dustman  is 
called  in  to  carry  off  a  cartload  of  old  paper,  ashes,  and  broken 
bottles,  the  whole  court  assembles  and  pries  into  the  baskets  as 
they  come  forth.  Many  times  the  two  gentlemen  who  write  with 
the  ravenous  little  pens  on  the  tissue  paper  are  seen  prowling  in 
the  neighbourhooil  —  shy  of  each  other,  their  late  partnership 
being  dissolved.  The  Sol  skilfully  carries  a  vein  of  the  prevailing 
interest  through  the  Harmonic  nights.  Little  Swills,  in  what  are 
professionally  known  as  "  patter "  allusions  to   the   subject,    is 
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received  with  lo«d  applause  ;  aiwl  the  same  vocalist  "gags  "  in  the 
regular  business  like  a  man  inspired.  Even  Miss  M.  Melvilleson, 
in  the  revived  Caledonian  melody  of  "  We're  a'  nodding,"  points 
the  sentiment  that  "  the  dogs  love  broo  "  (whatever  the  nature  of 
that  refreshment  may  be)  with  such  archness,  and  such  a  turn  of 
the  head  towards  next  door,  that  she  is  immediately  understood 
to  mean,  Mr.  Smallweed  loves  to  find  money,  and  is  nightly 
honoured  with  a  double  encore.  For  all  this,  the  court  discovers 
nothing ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Piper  and  Mra.  Perkins  now  communicate 
to  the  late  lodger  whose  appearance  is  the  signal  for  a  general 
rally,  it  is  in  one  continual  ferment  to  discover  everything,  and 

Mr.  Weevle  and  Mr.  Guppy,  with  every  eye  in  the  court's  head 
upon  them,  knock  at  the  dosed  door  of  the  late  lamented's  house, 
in  a  high  state  of  popularity.  But,  being  contrary  to  the  court's 
expectation  admitted,  they  immediately  become  unpopular,  and  are 
considered  to  mean  no  good. 

The  shutters  are  more  or  less  closed  all  over  the  house,  and  the 
ground-floor  is  sufficiently  dark  to  require  candles.  Introduced  into 
the  back  shop  by  Mr.  Smallweed  the  younger,  they,  fresh  from  the 
sunlight,  can  at  first  see  nothing  save  darkness  and  shadows ;  but 
they  gradually  discern  the  elder  Mr.  Smallweed,  seated  in  his  chair 
Tipon  the  brink  of  a  weD  or  grave  of  waste  paper ;  the  virtuoas 
Judy  groping  therein,  like  a  female  sexton  ;  and  Mrs.  Smallweed 
on  the  level  ground  in  the  vicinity,  snowed  up  in  a  heap  of  paper 
fragments,  print  and  manuscript  which  would  appear  to  be  the 
accumulated  compliments  that  have  been  sent  flying  at  her  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  The  whole  party.  Small  included,  are  blackened 
with  dust  and  dirt^  and  present  a  fiendish  appearance  not  relieved 
by  the  general  aspect  of  the  room.  There  is  more  litter  and 
lumber  in  it  than  of  old,  and  it  is  dirtier  if  possible ;  likewise,  it 
is  ghostly  with  traces  of  its  dead  inhabitant,  and  even  with  his 
chalked  writing  on  the  wall. 

On  the  entrance  of  visitors,  Mr.  Smallweed  and  Judy  simulta- 
neously fold  their  arms,  and  stop  in  their  researches. 

"Aha!  "croaks  the  old  gentleman.  "  How  de  do,  gentlemen, 
how  de  do  !  Come  to  fetch  your  property,  Mr.  Weevle  t  That's 
well,  that's  well.  Ha  !  ha  !  We  should  have  been  forced  to  sell 
you  up,  sir,  to  pay  your  warehouse  room,  if  you  had  left  it  here 
much  longer.  You  feel  quite  at  home  here,  again,  I  dare  say  1 
Glad  to  see  you,  glad  to  see  you ! " 

Mr.  Weevle,  thanking  liim,  casts  an  eye  about  Mr.  Gupp^s 
eye  follows  Mr.  Weevle's  eye.  Mr.  Weevle's  eye  comes  back  with- 
out any  new  intelligence  in  it.     Mr.  Guppy's  eye  comes  back,  and 
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meets  Mr.  Smallweed't  ejc  That  engaging  old  gentleman  is  still 
murmuring,  like  some  wound-up  instrument  running  down,  "  How 

de  do,  sir  —  how  de  —  how "     And  then  having  ran  down, 

he  lapses  into  grinning  silence,  as  Mr.  Guppy  starts  at  seeing  Mr, 
Tulkinghom  standing  in  the  darkness  opposite,  with  his  hands 
behind  him, 

"  Gentleman  so  kind  as  to  act  a,s  my  solicitor,"  says  Grandfather 
Smallweed.  "  I  am  not  the  sort  of  client  for  a  gentleman  of  such 
note ;  but  he  is  so  good  !  " 

Mr.  Guppy  slightly  nudging  his  friend  to  take  another  look, 
makes  a  shuffling  bow  to  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  who  returns  it  with 
an  easy  nod.  Mr.  Tulkinghom  is  looking  on  as  if  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  were  rather  amused  by  the  novelty. 

"A  good  deal  of  property  here,  sir,  I  should  say,"  Mr.  Guppy 
observes  to  Mr.  Smallweed. 

"  Principally  rags  and  rubbish,  my  dear  friend!  rags  and  mbbish  ! 
Me  and  Bart,  and  my  granddaughter  Judy,  are  endeavouring  to 
make  out  an  inventory  of  what's  worth  anything  to  sell.  But  we 
haven't  come  to  much  as  yet,  we  —  haven't  —  come  —  to  —  hah !  " 

Mr.  Smallweed  has  nm  down  again ;  while  Mr.  Weevlc's  eye, 
attended  by  Mr.  Guppy's  eye,  has  again  gone  round  the  room  and 
come  back. 

"  Well,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Weevlc.  "  We  won't  intrude  any  longer, 
if  you'll  allow  us  to  go  up-stairs." 

"  Anywhere,  my  dear  sir,  anywhere  !  You're  at  home.  Make 
yourself  so,  pray ! " 

As  they  go  up-stairs,  Mr.  Guppy  lifts  his  eyebrows  inquiringly, 
and  looks  at  Tony.  Tony  shakes  his  head.  They  find  the  old 
room  very  dull  and  dismal,  with  the  ashes  of  the  fire  that  was 
burning  on  that  memorable  night  yet  in  the  discoloured  grate. 
They  have  a  great  disinclination  to  touch  any  olyect,  and  care- 
fully blow  the  dust  from  it  first.  Nor  are  they  desirous  to  prolong 
their  visit :  packing  the  few  movables  with  all  possible  speed,  and 
never  speaking  above  a  whisj>er. 

"  Look  here,"  says  Tony,  recoOing.  "  Here's  that  horrible  cat 
coming  in ! " 

Mr.  Guppy  retreats  behind  a  chair.  "  Small  told  me  of  her. 
She  went  leaping,  and  bounding  and  tearing  about,  that  night, 
like  a  Dragon,  and  got  out  on  the  housetop,  and  roamed  about 
up  there  for  a  fortnight,  then  came  tumbling  down  the  chimney 
very  thin.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  brute  1  Looks  as  if  she  knew 
all  about  it,  don't  she?'  Almost  looks  as  if  she  was  Krook. 
Shoohoo !    Get  out,  you  gobiin ! " 

Lady  Jane  in  the  doorway,  with  her  tiger-snarl  from  ear  to  ear, 
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and  her  club  of  a  tail,  shows  no  iutetitaoii  of  obeying ;  but  Mr. 
Tulkinghorn  etumbling  over  her,  she  spits  at  his  rusty  legs,  and 
swearing  wrathfully,  takes  her  arched  back  up-stiurs.  Possibly  to 
roam  tbe  housetops  again,  and  return  by  the  chimney. 

"Mr.  Guppy,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  "could  I  have  a  word 
with  you  ? " 

Mr.  Guppy  is  engaged  in  collecting  the  Galaxy  Gfallery  of  Brit- 
ish Beauty  from  the  wall,  and  depositing  those  works  of  art  in  their 
old  ignoble  bandbox.  "Sir,"  he  returns,  reddening,  "I  wish  to 
act  with  courtesy  towards  every  member  of  the  profession,  and 
especially,  I  am  sure,  towards  a  member  of  it  so  well  known  as 
yourself — I  will  truly  add,  sir,  so  distinguished  as  yourself.  Still, 
Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  sir,  I  must  stipulate  that  if  you  have  any  word 
with  me,  that  word  is  spoken  in  the  presence  of  my  friend." 

"Oh,  indeed?"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn. 

"  Yes,  sir.  My  reasons  are  not  of  a  personal  nature  at  all ;  but 
they  are  amply  sufficient  for  myself." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt."  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  is  as  imperturbable 
as  the  hearthstone  to  which  he  baa  quietly  walked.  "  The  matter 
is  not  of  that  consequence  that  I  need  put  you  to  the  trouble  of 
making  any  conditions,  Mr,  Guppy."  He  pauses  here  to  smile,  and 
his  smile  is  as  dull  and  rusty  as  his  pantaloons.  "You  are  to  be 
congratulated,  Mr.  Guppy ;  you  are  a  fortunate  young  man,  sir." 

"  Pretty  well  so,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn ;  I  don't  compkin." 

"  Complain  1  High  friends,  free  admission  to  great  houses,  and 
access  to  el^ant  ladies !  Why,  Mr.  Guppy,  there  are  people  in 
London  who  would  give  their  ears  to  be  you." 

Mr.  Guppy,  looking  as  if  he  would  give  hie  own  reddening  and 
still  reddening  ears  to  be  one  of  those  people  at  present  instead  of 
himself,  replies,  "  Sir,  if  I  attend  to  my  profession,  and  do  what  is 
right  by  Kenge  and  Carboy,  my  friends  and  acquaintances  are  of 
no  consequence  to  them,  nor  to  any  member  of  the  profession,  not 
excepting  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  of  the  Fields.  1  am  not  under  any 
obligation  to  explain  myself  further ;  and  with  all  respect  for  you, 
sir,  and  without  offence  —  I  repeat,  without  offence " 

"  Oh,  certainly !  " 

"  —  I  don't  intend  to  do  it." 

"Quite  so,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  with  a  calm  nod.  "Very 
good ;  I  see  by  these  portraits  that  you  take  a  strong  interest  in 
the  fashionable  great,  sir  t " 

He  addresses  this  to  the  astounded  Tony,  who  admits  the  soft 
impeachment. 

"  A  virtue  in  which  few  Englishmen  are  deficient,"  observes  Mr. 
Tulkinghorn.     He  has  been  standing  on  the  hearthstone,  with  his 
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back  to  the  smoked  chimney-piece,  anil  uow  turns  round,  with  his 
glasses  to  his  eyes.  "Who  is  this?  'Lady  Dedlock.'  Ha!  A 
very  good  likeness  in  its  way,  but  it  wants  force  of  character. 
Good  day  to  you,  gentlemen ;  good  day ! " 

When  he  has  walked  out,  Mr.  Guppy,  in  a  great  perspiration, 
nerves  himself  to  the  hasty  completion  of  the  taking  down  of  the 
Galaxy  GaDeiy,  concluding  with  Lady  Dedlock. 

"Tony,"  he  says  hurriedly  to  his  astonished  companion,  "let 
us  be  quick  in  putting  the  things  together,  and  in  getting  out  of 
this  place.  It  were  in  vain  longer  to  conceal  from  you,  Tony,  that 
between  myself  and  one  of  the  membei^  of  a  swanlike  aristocracy 
whom  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  there  has  been  undivulged  commu- 
nication and  association.  The  time  might  have  been,  when  I  might 
have  revealed  it  to  yon.  It  never  will  be  more.  It  is  due  alike 
to  the  oath  I  have  taken,  alike  to  the  shattered  idol,  and  alike  to 
circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control,  that  the  ole  should  be 
buried  in  oblivion.  I  charge  you  as  a  friend,  by  the  interest  you 
have  ever  testified  in  the  feshionable  intelligence,  and  by  any  little 
advances  with  which  I  may  have  been  able  to  accommodate  you, 
so  to  bury  it  without  a  word  of  inquiry ! " 

This  chaige  Mr.  Guppy  delivers  in  a  state  little  short  of  forensic 
lunacy,  while  his  friend  shows  a  dazed  mind  in  his  whole  head  of 
hmr,  and  even  in  his  cultivated  whiskers. 


CHAPTER   XL. 


England  has  been  in  a  dreadful  state  for  some  weeks.  Lord 
Goodie  would  go  out.  Sir  Thomas  Doodle  wouldn't  come  in,  and 
there  being  nobody  in  Great  Britain  (to  speak  of)  except  Goodie 
and  Doodle,  there  has  been  no  Government.  It  is  a  mercy  that 
the  hostile  meeting  between  those  two  great  men,  which  at  one 
time  seemed  inevitable,  did  not  come  oif ;  because  if  both  pistols 
had  taken  effect,  and  Goodie  and  Doodle  had  killed  each  other,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  England  must  have  waited  to  be  governed 
until  young  Goodie  and  young  Doodle,  now  in  frocks  and  long 
stockings,  were  grown  up.  This  stupendous  national  calamity, 
however,  was  averted  by  Lord  Goodie's  making  the  timely  discov- 
ery, that  if  in  the  heat  of  debate  he  had  said  that  he  scorned  and 
despised  the  whole  ignoble  career  of  Sir  Thomas  Doodle,  he  had 
merely  meant  to  say  that  jrarty  diiferences  should  never  induce  him 
to  withhold  from  it  the  tribute  of  his  warmest  admiration ;  while 
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it  as  opportunely  tumeil  out,  on  the  otiier  liaiiU,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Doodle  had  in  his  own  bosom  expressly  booked  Lord  Coodle  to  go 
down  to  posterity  as  the  mirror  of  virtue  and  honour.  Still  England 
has  been  some  weeks  in  the  dismal  strait  of  having  no  pilot  (as  was 
well  observed  by  Sir  Leicester  Dedloek)  to  weather  the  storm ;  and 
the  marvellous  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  England  has  not  appeared 
to  care  very  much  about  it,  but  has  gone  on  eating  and  drinking 
and  marrying  and  giving  in  inarriagSj  as  the  old  world  did  in  the 
days  before  the  flood.  But  Goodie  knew  the  danger,  and  Doodle 
knew  the  danger,  and  all  their  followers  and  hangers-on  had  the 
clearest  possible  perception  of  the  danger.  At  last  Sir  Thomas 
Doodle  lias  not  only  condescended  to  come  in,  but  has  done  it 
handsomely,  bringing  in  with  him  all  his  nephews,  aJl  his  male 
cousins,  and  all  his  brothers-in-law.  So  there  is  hope  for  the  old 
ship  yet. 

Doodle  has  found  that  he  must  throw  himself  upon  the  coun- 
tiy — -chiefly  in  the  form  of  sovereigns  and  beer.  In  this  metar 
morphoaed  state  he  is  available  in  a  good  many  places  simultane- 
ously, and  can  throw  himself  upon  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
country  at  one  time.  Britannia  being  much  occupied  in  pocketing 
Doodle  in  the  form  of  sovereigns,  and  swallowing  Doodle  in  the 
form  of  beer,  and  in  swearing  herself  black  ia  the  fece  that  she  does 
neither  —  plainly  to  the  advancement  of  her  glory  and  morality— 
the  London  season  comes  to  a  sudden  end,  through  all  the  Doodle- 
ites  and  Coodleites  dispersing  to  assist  Britannia  in  those  religious 
exercises. 

Hence  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  housekeeper  at  Chesney  Wold,  foresees, 
though  no  instructions  have  yet  come  down,  that  the  family  may 
shortly  be  expected,  together  with  a  pretty  large  accession  of 
cousins  and  othera  who  can  in  any  way  assist  the  great  Constitu- 
tional work.  And  hence  the  stately  old  dame,  taking  Time  by  the 
forelock,  leads  him  up  and  down  the  staircases,  and  along  the  gal- 
leries and  passages  and  through  the  rooms,  to  witness  before  he 
grows  any  older  that  everything  is  ready ;  that  floors  are  iiibbed 
bri^t,  earpete  spread,  curtains  shaken  out,  beds  puffed  and  patted, 
still-room  and  Intchen  cleared  for  action,  all  things  prepared  as 
beseems  the  Dedloek  dignity. 

This  present  summer  evening,  as  the  sun  goes  down,  the  prepa- 
rations are  complete.  Dreaiy  and  solemn  the  old  house  looks,  with 
so  many  appliances  of  habitation,  and  with  no  inhabitants  except 
the  pictured  forms  upon  the  walls.  So  did  these  come  and  go,  a 
Dedloek  in  possession  might  have  ruminated  passing  along ;  so  did 
they  see  this  gallery  hushed  and  quiet,  as  I  see  it  now ;  so  think, 
as  I  think,  of  the  gap  that  they  would  make  in  this  domain  when 
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they  were  gone ;  so  find  it,  as  I  find  it,  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
could  be,  without  them ;  so  pass  from  my  world,  as  I  pass  from 
theirs,  now  closing  the  reverberating  door ;  so  leave  no  blank  to 
miss  them,  and  so  die. 

Through  some  of  the  fiery  windows,  beautiful  from  without,  and 
set,  at  this  sunset  hour,  not  in  dull  grey  stone  but  in  a  glorious 
house  of  gold,  the  light  excluded  at  other  windows  pours  in,  rich, 
lavish,  overflowing  hke  the  summer  plenty  in  the  land.  Then  do 
the  frozen  Dedloeks  thaw.  Strange  movements  come  upon  their 
features,  aa  the  shadows  of  leaves  play  there.  A  dense  Justice  in 
a  comer  is  beguiled  into  a  wink.  A  staring  Baronet,  with  a 
truncheon,  gets  a  dimple  in  his  chin,  Down  into  the  bosom  of  a 
stony  shepherdess  there  steals  a  fleek  of  light  and  warmth,  that 
would  have  done  it  good,  a  himdred  years  ago.  One  ancestress  of 
Volumnia,  in  high-heeled  shoes,  veiy  like  her — easting  the  shadow 
of  that  virgin  event  before  her  full  two  centuries  —  shoots  out  into 
a  halo  and  becomes  a  saint.  A  maid  of  honour  of  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Second,  with  large  round  eyes  (and  other  charms  to 
correspond),  seems  to  bathe  in  glowing  water,  and  it  ripples  as  it 
glows. 

But  the  fire  of  the  sun  is  dying.  Even  now  the  floor  is  dusky, 
and  shadow  slowly  mounts  the  walls,  bringing  the  Dedloeks  down 
like  age  and  death.  And  now,  upon  my  lady's  picture  over  the 
great  chimney-piece,  a  weird  sliade  falls  from  some  old  tree,  that 
turns  it  pale,  and  flutters  it,  and  looks  as  if  a  great  arm  held  a  veil 
or  hood,  watching  an  opportunity  to  draw  it  over  her.  Higher 
and  darker  rises  shadow  on  the  wall  —  now  a  red  gloom  on  the 
ceiling — now  the  fire  is  out. 

All  that  prospect,  which  from  the  terrace  looked  so  near,  has 
moved  solemnly  away,  and  changed  —  not  the  fii-st  nor  the  last  of 
beautifid  things  that  look  so  near  and  will  so  change  — into  a  dis- 
tant phantom.  Light  mists  arise,  and  the  dew  falls,  and  all  the 
sweet  scents  in  the  garden  are  heavy  in  the  air.  Now,  the  woods 
settle  into  great  masses  as  if  tb^  were  each  one  profound  tree. 
And  now  the  moon  rises,  to  separate  them,  and  to  glimmer  here 
and  there  in  horizontal  lines  behind  their  stems,  and  to  make  the 
avenue  a  pavement  of  light  among  high  cathedral  arches  fantas- 
tically broken. 

Now,  the  moon  is  high ;  and  the  great  house,  needing  habitation 
more  than  ever,  is  like  a  body  without  life.  Now,  it  is  even  awftil, 
stealing  through  it,  to  think  of  the  live  people  who  have  slept  in 
the  solitary  bedrooms :  to  say  nothing  of  the  dead.  Now  is  the 
time  for  shadow,  when  every  corner  is  a  cavern,  and  every  down- 
ward step  a  pit,  when  the  stiuned  glass  is  reflected  in  pale  and 
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feded  hues  upon  the  floors,  when  anything  and  everything  can  be 
made  of  the  heavy  staircase  beams  excepting  their  own  proper 
shapes,  when  the  armour  has  dull  lights  upon  it  not  easily  to  be 
distinguished  from  stealthy  movement,  and  when  barred  helmets 
are  frightfully  suggestive  of  heads  inside.  But,  of  all  the  shadows 
in  Chesney  Wold,  the  shadow  in  the  long  drawing-room  upon  my 
Lady's  piuture  is  the  first  to  come,  the  last  to  be  disturbed.  At 
this  hour  and  by  this  light  it  changes  into  thTeat«ning  bands  raised 
up,  and  menacing  the  handsome  iace  with  every  breath  that  stirs. 

"  She  is  not  well,  ma'am,"  says  a  groom  in  Mrs.  Rouncewell's 
audience-chamber. 

"  My  Lady  not  well  ?     What's  the  matter  t " 

"  Why,  my  Lady  has  been  but  poorly,  ma'am,  since  she  was  last 
here  —  I  don't  mean  with  the  femily,  ma'am,  but  when  she  was 
here  as  a  bird  of  passage-like.  My  Lady  has  not  been  out  much, 
for  her,  and  has  kept  her  room  a  good  deal." 

"Chesney  Wold,  Thomas,"  rejoins  the  housekeeper,  with  proud 
complacency,  "  will  aet  my  Lady  up  !  There  is  no  finer  air,  and 
no  healthier  soil,  in  the  world ! " 

Thomas  may  have  his  own  personal  opinions  on  this  subject ; 
probably  hints  them,  in  his  manner  of  smoothing  his  sleek  head 
from  the  nape  of  his  neck  to  his  temples ;  but  he  forbears  to 
express  them  further,  and  retires  to  the  servants'  hall  to  regale  on 
cold  meat-pie  and  ale. 

This  groom  is  the  pilot-fish  before  the  nobler  shark.  Next 
evening,  down  come  Sir  Leicester  and  my  Lady  with  their  largest 
retinue,  and  down  come  the  cousins  and  others  from  all  the  points 
in  the  compass.  Thenceforth  for  some  weeks,  backwanl  and  for- 
ward rush  mysterious  men  with  no  names,  who  fly  about  all  those 
particular  parts  of  the  country  on  which  Doodle  is  at  present 
throwing  himself  in  an  auriferous  and  malty  shower,  but  who  are 
merely  persons  of  a  restless  disposition  and  never  do  anything  any- 
where. 

On  these  national  occasions,  Sir  Leicester  finds  the  cousins  use- 
ful. A  better  man  than  the  Honorable  Bob  Stables  to  meet  the 
Hunt  at  dinner,  there  could  not  possibly  be.  Better  got  up  gen- 
tlemen than  the  other  cousins,  to  ride  over  to  polling-booths  and 
hustings  here  and  there,  and  show  themselves  on  the  side  of  Eng- 
land, it  would  be  hard  to  find.  Volumnia  is  a  little  dim,  but  she 
is  of  the  true  descent ;  and  there  are  many  who  appreciate  her 
sprightly  conversation,  her  French  conundrums  so  old  as  to  have 
become  in  the  cycles  of  time  almost  new  again,  the  honour  of  taking 
the  fair  Dedlock  in  to  dinner,  or  even  the  privily  of  her  hand  in 
the  dance.     On  these  national  occasions,  dancing  may  be  a  patriotic 
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service ;  and  Volumnia  is  constantly  se«u  lioppiug  about,  for  the 
good  of  an  ungrateful  and  unpensioning  countij. 

My  Lady  takes  no  great  pains  to  entertain  the  numerous  guests, 
and,  being  still  unw^ell,  rarely  appears  until  late  in  the  day.  But, 
at  all  the  dismal  dinners,  leaden  lunches,  basilisk  balls,  and  other 
melancholy  pageants,  her  mere  appearance  is  a  relief.  As  to  Sir 
Leicester,  he  conceives  it  utterly  impossible  that  anything  can  be 
wanting,  in  any  direction,  by  any  one  who  has  the  good  fortune 
to  be  received  under  that  roof;  and  in  a  state  of  sublime  satisfec- 
tion,  he  moves  among  the  company,  a  magnificent  refiigerator. 

Daily  the  couans  trot  through  dust,  and  canter  over  roadside 
turf,  away  to  hustings  and  polling-booths  (with  leather  gloves  and 
hnnting-whips  for  the  counties,  and  kid  gloves  and  riding-canes 
for  the  bDroughs),  and  daily  bring  back  reports  on  which  Sir 
Leicester  holds  forth  after  dinner.  Daily  the  restless  men  who 
have  no  occupation  in  life,  present  the  appearance  of  being  rather 
bu^.  Daily,  Volumnia  has  a  little  cousinly  talk  with  Sir  Leicester 
on  the  state  of  the  nation,  from  whicli  Sir  Leicester  is  disposed 
to  conclude  that  Volumnia  is  a  more  reflecting  woman  than  he 
had  thought  her. 

"How  are  we  getting  onl"  says  Miss  Volumnia,  clasping  her 
hands.     "  Are  we  safe  ? " 

The  mighty  business  is  nearly  over  by  this  time,  and  Doodle  will 
throw  himself  off  the  country  in  a  few  days  more.  Sir  Leicester 
has  just  appeared  in  the  long  drawing-room  after  dinner ;  a  bright 
particular  star,  surrounded  1^  clouds  of  cousins. 

"Volumnia,"  replies  Sir  Leicester,  who  has  a  list  in  his  hand, 
"  we  are  doing  tolerably." 

"  Only  tolerably ! " 

Although  it  is  summer  weather.  Sir  Leicester  always  has  bis 
own  particular  fire  in  the  evening.  He  takes  his  usual  screened 
seat  near  it,  and  repeats,  with  much  firmness  and  a  little  displeas- 
ure, as  who  should  say,  I  am  not  a  common  man,  and  when  I  say 
tolerably,  it  must  not  be  understood  as  a  common  expression; 
"Volumnia,  we  are  doing  tolerably." 

"At  least  there  is  no  opposition  to  yow,"  Volumnia  asserts  with 
confidence. 

"  No,  Volumnia.  This  distracted  country  has  lost  its  senses  in 
many  respects,  I  grieve  to  say,  but " 

"  It  is  not  so  mad  as  that.     I  am  glad  to  hear  it ! " 

Volurania's  finishing  the  sentence  restores  her  to  favour.  Sir 
Leicester,  with  a  gracious  inclination  of  his  head,  seems  to  say  to 
himself,  "A  sensible  woman  this,  on  the  whole,  though  occasion- 
ally precipitate." 
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Ill  fact,  as  to  this  question  of  opposition,  the  fair  Dedloek's 
observation  was  superfluous :  Sir  Leicester,  on  these  occasions, 
always  delivering  in  his  own  eandidateship,  as  a  kind  of  handsome 
wholesale  order  to  be  promptly  executed.  Two  other  little  seats 
that  belong  to  him,  he  treats  as  retail  orders  of  less  importance ; 
merely  sending  down  the  men,  and  signifying  to  the  tradespeople, 
"You  will  have  the  goodness  to  make  these  materials  into  two 
members  of  parliament,  and  to  send  them  home  when  done." 

"  1  regret  to  say,  Tolnmnia,  that  in  many  places  the  people  have 
shown  a  bad  spirit,  and  that  this  opposition  to  the  Government 
has  been  of  a  most  determined  and  most  implacable  description." 

"  W-r-retches  ! "  says  Volumnia. 

"  Even,"  proceeds  Sir  Leicester,  glancing  at  the  circumjacent 
cousins  on  sofes  and  ottomans,  "even  in  many  —  in  fact,  in  most 
—  of  those  places  in  which  the  Government  has  carried  it  against 
a  faction " 

(Note,  by  the  way,  that  the  Coodleites  are  always  a  faction  with 
the  Doodleites,  and  that  the  Doodleites  occupy  exactly  the  same 
position  towanJs  the  Coodleites.) 

"  —  Even  in  them  I  am  shocked,  for  the  credit  of  Englishmen, 
to  be  constrained  to  inform  you  that  the  Party  has  not  triumphed 
without  being  put  to  an  enormous  expense.  Hundreds,"  says  Sir 
Leicester,  eyeing  the  cousins  with  increasing  dignity  and  swelling 
indignation,  "  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  !  " 

If  Volumnia  have  a  fault,  it  is  the  feult  of  being  a  tiifle  too 
innocent ;  seeing  that  the  innocence  which  would  go  extremely 
well  with  a  sash  and  tucker,  is  a  little  out  of  keeping  with  the 
rouge  and  pearl  necklace.     Howbeit,  impelled  by  innocence,  she 

"What  for r' 

"  Volumnia,"  remonstrates  Sir  Leicester,  with  his  utmost  sei  erity 
"  Volunmia  i 

"No,  no  I  dont  mean  what  for,  unes  ^  olunmu,  with  her 
favourite  little  scream  Hlh  •stupid  I  am  '  I  me^n  what  a 
pity ! " 

"I  am  glad  returns  'mf  Le]^e'^te^  tl  it  >ji  do  mean  whit  t. 
pity." 

Volumnii  hastens  ti  expre-ra  her  opinion  that  the  shocking 
people  ought  to  be  trnd  as  traitor^,  ind  mide  to  support  the 
Party. 

"I  am  glad  Volumnia,  repeats  Sii  Leicifster  unmindful  of 
these  mollifying  sentiments,  tlmt  you  lo  mean  whit  a  pity  It 
is  disgraceful  to  the  electors  But  as  you,  though  madvertently, 
and  without  mtending  so  unreasonable  a  question,  isked  me  '  what 
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fori '  let  me  reply  to  you.  For  necessary  expenses.  And  I  trust 
to  your  good  sense,  Voliunnia,  not  to  pursue  the  subject,  here  or 
elsewhere." 

Sir  Leicester  feels  it  iacurabeut  on  him  to  observe  a  cnishing 
aspect  towarda  Volumnia,  because  it  is  whispered  abroad  that 
these  necessary  expenses  will,  in  some  two  hundred  election  peti- 
tions, be  unpleasantly  connected  with  the  word  bribery;  and 
because  some  graceless  jokers  have  consequently  suggested  the 
omission  from  the  Church  service  of  the  ordinary  supplication  in 
behalf  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  and  have  recommended 
instead  that  the  prayere  of  the  congregation  be  requested  for  six 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  gentlemen  in  a  very  unhealthy  state. 

"I  suppose,"  observes  Volumnla,  having  taken  a  little  time  to 
recover  her  spirits  after  her  late  caatigation,  "  I  suppose  Mr,  Tulk- 
inghom  has  been  worked  to  death." 

"I  don't  know,"  saya  Sir  Leicester,  opening  his  eyes,  "why  Mr. 
Tulkinghom  should  be  worked  to  death.  I  don't  know  what  Mr. 
Tultinghom's  engagements  may  be.     He  is  not  a  candidate." 

Volumnia  had  thought  he  might  have  been  employed.  Sir 
Leicester  could  desire  to  know  by  whom,  and  what  for?  Volum- 
nia, abashed  again,  suggests,  by  Somebody  —  to  advise  and  make 
arrangements.  Sir  Leicester  is  not  aware  that  any  client  of  Mr. 
Tulkinghom  has  been  in  need  of  his  assistance. 

Lady  Dedlock,  seated  at  an  open  window,  with  her  arm  upon  its 
cushioned  ledge  and  looking  out  at  the  evening  shadows  falling  on 
the  park,  has  seemed  to  attend  since  the  lawyer's  name  was  men- 
tioned. 

A  languid  cousin  with  a  moustache,  in  a  state  of  extreme  debil- 
ity, now  observes  fi-om  his  couch,  that  —  man  told  him  ya'as'dy 
that  Tulkinghom  had  gone  down  to  t'that  iron  place  t'give  legal 
'pinion  Tjout  something ;  and  that,  contest  Ijeing  over  t'day,  'twould 
be  highly  jawlly  thing  if  Tidkinghora  should  pear  ivith  news  that 
Goodie  man  was  floored. 

Mercury  in  attendance  with  coffee  informs  Sir  Leicester,  here- 
upon, that  Mr.  T\dkinghom  has  arrived,  and  is  taking  dinner. 
My  Lady  turns  her  head  inward  for  the  moment,  then  looks  out 
again  as  before. 

Volumnia  is  charmed  to  hear  that  her  Delight  is  come.  He  is 
so  original,  such  a  stolid  creature,  such  an  immense  being  for  know- 
ing aD  sorts  of  things  and  never  telling  them  !  Volumnia  is  per- 
suaded that  he  must  be  a  Freemason.  Is  sure  he  is  at  the  head 
of  a  lodge,  and  wears  short  aprons,  and  is  made  a  perfect  Idol  of, 
with  candlesticks  and  trowels.  These  lively  remarks  the  fair  Ded- 
lock dehvere  in  her  youthful  manner,  while  making  a  purse. 
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"He  has  not  been  here  once,"  she  adds,  "since  I  came.  1 
really  had  some  tlioughts  of  breaking  my  heart  for  the  inconstant 
creature.     I  had  almost  made  up  ray  mind  that  he  was  dead," 

It  may  he  the  gathering  gloom  of  evening,  or  it  may  be  the 
darker  gloom  within  herself,  but  a  shade  is  on  my  Lady's  face,  as 
if  she  thought  "  I  would  he  were  ! " 

"Mr.  Tulkinghom,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  "is  always  welcome 
here,  and  always  discreet  wheresoever  he  is.  A  very  valuable  per- 
son, and  deservedly  respected." 

The  debilitated  cousin  supposes  he  is  "  "normously  rich  fler." 

"  He  has  a  stake  in  the  country,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  "  I  have 
no  doubt.  He  is,  of  course,  handsomely  paid,  and  he  associates 
almost  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  highest  society." 

Everybody  starts.     For  a  gun  is  fired  dose  hy. 

"  Good  gracious,  what's  that ! "  cries  Volumnia  with  her  little 
withered  scream. 

"  A  rat,"  says  my  Lady.     "  And  they  have  shot  Mm." 

Enter  Mr.  TuHanghom,  followed  by  Mercuries  with  lamps  and 
candles. 

"No,  no,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  "I  think  not.  My  Lady,  do  you 
object  to  the  twilight  1 " 

On  the  contraiy,  my  Lady  prefers  it. 

"  Volumnia  ?  " 

0  !  nothing  is  so  delicious  to  Volumnia  as  to  sit  and  talk  in  the 
dark! 

"Then  take  them  away,"  says  Su-  Ldcester.  "Tulkinghom,  I 
beg  your  pardon.     How  do  you  doJ" 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  with  his  usual  leisurely  ease  advances,  renders 
his  passing  homage  to  my  Lady,  shakes  Sir  Leicester's  hand,  and 
subsides  into  the  chair  proper  to  him  when  he  has  anything  to 
communicate,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Baronet's  httle  newspaper- 
tahle.  Sir  Leicester  is  apprehensive  that  my  Lady,  not  being  very 
well,  will  take  cold  at  that  open  window.  My  Lady  is  obliged  to 
him,  but  would  rather  sit  there,  for  the  air.  Sir  Leicester  rises, 
adjusts  her  scarf  about  her,  and  returns  to  his  seat.  Mr.  Tulking- 
hom in  the  meanwhile  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"Now,"  says  Sir  Leicester.     "How  has  that  contest  gone!" 

"  Oh,  hollow  from  the  beginning.  Not  a  chance.  They  have 
brought  in  both  their  people.  You  are  beaten  out  of  all  reason. 
Three  to  one." 

It  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Tulkinghom's  policy  and  mastery  to  have  no 
pohtical  opinions;  indeed,  no  opinions.  Therefore  he  says  "you" 
are  beaten,  and  not  "  we," 

Sir  Leicester  is  m^estically  wroth,     Volumnia  never  heard  of 
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such  a  thing.  The  dehiEtated  cousin  holds  that  it's  —  sort  of 
thing  that's  sure  tapn  elonga  voi«s— giv'n  —  Mob, 

"  It's  the  place,  you  know,"  Mr.  Tulkinghom  goes  on  to  say  in 
tlie  fast  increasing  darkness,  when  there  is  silence  again,  "  where 
they  wanted  to  put  up  Mrs.  RouneeweH's  son." 

"  A  proposal  which,  as  you  correctly  informed  me  at  tlie  time, 
he  had  the  becoming  taste  and  perception,"  observes  Sir  Leicester, 
"  to  decline.  I  cannot  say  that  I  by  any  means  approve  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  RounceweU,  when  he  was  here  for 
some  half-hour,  in  this  room ;  but  there  was  a  sense  of  propriety 
in  his  decision  which  I  am  glad  tc  acknowledge." 

"Ha!"  Bays  Mr,  Tulkinghom.  "It  did  not  prevent  him  from 
being  very  active  in  this  election,  though." 

Sir  Leicester  is  distinctly  heard  to  gasp  before  speaking.  "  Did 
I  understand  yout  Did  you  say  that  Mr.  RounceweU  had  been 
very  active  in  this  election  1 " 

"Uncommonly  active." 

"  Against  — ■ " 

"  0  dear  yes,  against  you.  He  is  a  very  good  speaker.  Plain  and 
emphatic.  He  made  a  damaging  effect,  and  has  great  influence. 
In  the  business-part  of  the  proceedings  he  carried  all  before  him," 

It  is  evident  to  the  whole  company,  though  nobody  can  see  him, 
that  Sir  Leicester  vi  staring  majestically. 

"And  he  was  much  assisted,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  as  a  wind- 
up,  "  by  his  son." 

"  By  his  son,  sir  ? "  repeats  Sir  Leicester,  with  awful  politeness. 

"  By  his  son." 

"  The  eon  who  wished  to  marry  the  young  woman  in  my  Lady's 
service  1 " 

"  That  son.     He  has  but  one." 

"  Then  upon  my  honour,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  after  a  terrific  pause, 
during  which  he  has  been  heard  to  snort  and  felt  to  stare ;  "  then 
upon  my  honour,  upon  my  life,  upon  my  reputation  and  principles, 
the  floodgates  of  society  are  burst  open,  and  the  waters  have  —  a  — 
obliterated  the  landmarks  of  the  framework  of  the  cohesion  by 
which  things  are  held  ti^ether  ! " 

General  bm^t  of  cousinly  indignation.  Volumnia  thinks  it  is 
really  high  time,  you  know,  for  somebody  in  power  to  step  in  and 
do  something  strong.  Debilitated  cousin  thinks  —  Country's  going 
—  DAYVtB  —  steeple-chase  pace. 

"I  b^,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  in  a  breathless  condition,  "that 
we  may  not  comment  ftirther  on  this  circumstance.  Comment  is 
superfluoTis.  My  Lady,  let  me  suggest  in  reference  to  that  young 
woman " 
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"  I  have  110  iutentiou,"  observes  my  Latly  from  lier  window,  in 
a  low  but  decided  tone,  "  of  parting  with  her." 

"That  was  not  my  meaning,"  returns  Sir  Leicester.  "I  am 
glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  would  si^est  that  as  you  think  her 
worthy  of  your  patronage,  you  should  exert  your  influence  to  keep 
her  from  these  dangerous  hands.  You  might  show  her  what  vio- 
lence would  be  done,  iu  such  association,  to  her  duties  and  prin- 
ciples ;  and  you  might  preserve  her  for  a  better  fete.  You  might 
point  out  to  her  that  she  probably  would,  in  good  time,  find  a 
husband  at  Cbesney  Wold  by  whom  she  would  not  be  — "  Sir 
Leicester  adds,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  "dragged  from  the 
altars  of  her  forefathers." 

These  remarks  he  offers  with  his  unvarying  politeness  and  defer- 
ence when  he  addresses  himself  to  his  wife.  She  merely  moves 
her  head  in  reply.  The  moon  is  rising ;  and  where  she  sits  there 
is  a  little  stream  of  cold  pale  light,  in  which  her  head  is  seen. 

"It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  "however, 
that  these  people  are,  in  their  way,  vety  proud." 

"Proud!"    Sir  Leicester  doubts  his  hearing. 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised,  if  they  all  voluntarily  abandoned  the 
girl  —  yes,  lover  and  all  —  instead  of  her  abandoning  them,  suppos- 
ing she  remained  at  Cbesney  Wold  under  such  circumstances." 

"  Well !  "  says  Sir  Leicester,  tremulouslj',  "  Well !  You  should 
know,  Mr.  Tulkinghom.     You  have  been  among  them." 

"  EeaOy,  Sir  Leicester,"  returns  the  lawyer,  "I  state  the  fStct. 
Why,  I  could  tell  you  a  story  —  with  Lady  Dedlock's  permission." 

Her  head  concedes  it,  and  Volumnia  is  enchanted.     A  story ! 

0  he  is  going  to  tell  something  at  last !    A  ghost  in  it,  Volumnia 
hopes! 

"  No.  Real  flesh  and  blood."  Mr.  Tulkinghom  stops  for  an 
instant,  and  repeats,  with  some  little  emphasis  gi-aited  upon  his 
usual  monotony,  "  Eeal  flesh  and  blood.  Miss  Dedlock.  Sir  Leices- 
ter, these  particulars  have  only  lately  become  known  to  me.  They 
are  very  brief.  They  exempliiy  what  I  have  said.  I  suppress 
names  for  the  present.     Lady  Dedlock  will  not  think  me  ill-bretl, 

1  hope ! " 

By  the  light  of  the  fire,  which  is  low,  he  can  be  seen  looking 
towards  the  moonlight.  By  the  light  of  the  moon  Lady  Dedlock 
can  be  seen,  perfectly  still. 

"A  townsman  of  this  Mr.  Rouncewell,  a  man  in  exactly  parallel 
circumstances  as  I  am  told,  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a 
daughter  who  attracted  the  notice  of  a  great  laily.  I  speak  of 
really  a  great  lady ;  not  merely  great  to  him,  but  married  to  a 
gentleman  of  your  condition,  Sir  Leicester." 
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Sir  Leicester  condesceadingly  says,  "Yes,  Mr,  Tiilkinghom ; " 
implying  that  then  she  muat  have  iippeared  of  very  considerahle 
moral  dimensions  indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  an  ironmaster. 

"  The  lady  was  wealthy  and  beautiful,  and  had  a  liking  for  the 
girl,  and  treated  her  with  great  kindness,  and  kept  lier  always 
near  her.  Now  thia  lady  preserved  a  secret  under  all  her  great- 
ness, which  she  had  preserved  for  many  years.  In  fact,  she  had 
in  early  life  been  engaged  to  marry  a  young  rake- — he  was  a 
captain  in  the  army  —  nothing  connected  with  whom  came  to  any 
good.  She  never  did  many  him,  but  she  gave  birth  to  a  child 
of  wliich  he  was  the  fatter." 

By  the  light  of  the  fire  he  can  be  seen  looking  towards  the 
moonlight.  By  the  moonlight.  Lady  Dedlock  can  be  seen  in 
profile,  perfectly  still. 

"  The  captain  in  the  army  being  dead,  she  believed  herself  safe ; 
but  3,  train  of  circumstances  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  you, 
led  to  discovery.  As  I  received  the  story,  they  began  in  an  impru- 
dence on  her  own  part  one  day,  when  she  was  taken  by  surprise ; 
which  shows  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  firmest  of  us  (she  was  very 
firm)  to  be  always  guarded.  There  was  great  domestic  trouhle 
and  amazement,  you  may  suppose ;  I  leave  you  to  imagine.  Sir 
Leicester,  the  husband's  grief.  But  that  is  not  the  present  point. 
When  Mr.  Eouncewell's  townsman  heaixl  of  the  disclosure,  he  no 
more  allowed  the  girl  to  be  patronised  and  honoured,  than  he  would 
have  suffered  her  to  be  trodden  underfoot  before  his  eyes.  Such 
was  iiis  pride,  that  he  indignantly  took  her  away,  as  if  from  re- 
proach and  disgrace.  He  had  no  sense  of  the  honour  done  him 
and  his  daughter  1:^  the  lady's  condescension ;  not  the  least.  He 
resented  the  girl's  position,  as  if  the  lady  had  been  the  commonest 
of  commoners.  That  is  the  stoij^.  I  hope  Lady  Dedlock  will 
excuse  its  painful  nature." 

There  are  various  opiiuons  on  the  merits,  more  or  less  conflicting 
with  Volumnia's.  That  fair  young  creature  cannot  believe  there 
ever  was  any  such  lady,  and  rqects  the  whole  history  on  the  thresh- 
old. The  mnjority  incline  to  the  debilitated  cousin's  sentiment, 
which  is  in  few  words  —  "  no  business  —  Eouneewell's  femal  towns- 
man." Sir  Leicester  generdly  refers  back  in  his  mind  to  Wat 
Tyler,  and  arranges  a  sequence  of  events  on  a  plan  of  his  own. 

There  is  not  much  conversation  in  alt,  for  late  hours  have  been 
kept  at  Chesney  Wold  since  the  necessary  expenses  elsewhere 
began,  and  this  is  the  first  night  in  many  on  which  the  family 
have  been  alone.  It  is  past  ten,  when  Sir  Leicester  begs  Mr. 
Tulkinghom  to  ring  for  candles.  Then  the  stream  of  moonlight 
has  swelled  into  a  lake,  and  then  Lady  Dedlock  for  the  first  time 
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moves,  and  rises,  and  comes  forward  to  a  table  for  a  glass  of  water. 
Winking  cousins,  bat-like  in  the  candle  glare,  crowd  round  to  give 
it;  Volunmia  (always  ready  for  something  better  if  procurable) 
takes  another,  a  very  mild  sip  of  which  contents  her;  Lady  Ded- 
lock,  gracefttl,  self-possessed,  looked  after  by  admiring  eyes,  passes 
away  slowly  down  the  long  perspective  by  the  side  of  that  MympL, 
not  at  all  improving  her  as  a  question  of  contrast. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

IN   MK.    TULKIXfiHORN'S   EOOM. 

Mh,  Tdlkinghorn  arrives  in  his  turret-room,  a  httle  breathed 
by  the  journey  up,  though  leisurely  performed.  There  is  an  ex- 
pression on  his  face  as  if  he  had  discharged  his  mind  of  some  grave 
matter,  and  were,  in  his  close  way,  satisfied.  To  say  of  a  man  so 
severe^  and  strictly  self-repressed  that  he  is  triumphant,  would  be 
to  do  him  as  great  an  injustice  as  to  suppose  him  troubled  with 
love  or  sentiment,  or  any  romantic  weakness.  He  is  sedately  satis- 
fied. Perhaps  there  is  a  rather  increased  sense  of  power  upon  him, 
as  he  lotffiely  grasps  one  of  his  vei'noua  wrists  with  his  other  hand, 
and  holding  it  behind  his  back  walks  noiselessly  np  and  down. 

There  is  a  capacious  writing-table  in  the  room,  on  which  is  a 
pretty  large  accumulation  of  papers.  The  green  lamp  is  lightod, 
his  reading-glasses  lie  upon  the  desk,  the  easy  chair  is  wheeled  up 
to  it,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  he  had  intended  to  bestow  an 
hour  or  so  upon  these  claims  on  bis  attention  before  going  to  beil. 
But  he  happens  not  to  be  in  a  business  mind.  After  a  glance  at 
the  documents  awaiting  his  notice  —  with  bis  head  bent  low  over 
the  table,  the  old  man's  sight  for  print  or  writing  being  defective 
at  night — he  opens  the  French  window  and  steps  out  upon  the 
leads.  There  he  agMn  walks  slowly  up  and  down,  in  the  same 
attitude ;  subsiding,  if  a  man  so  cool  may  have  any  need  to  sub- 
side, from  the  story  he  has  related  down-stairs. 

The  tune  was  once,  when  men  as  knowing  as  Mr.  Tulkinghom 
would  walk  on  turret-tops  in  the  star-light,  and  look  up  into  the 
sky  to  read  their  fortunes  there.  Hosts  of  stars  are  visible  to- 
night, though  their  brillian<y  is  eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of  the 
moon.  If  he  be  seeking  hia  own  star,  as  he  methodically  turns  and 
turns  upon  the  leads,  it  should  be  but  a  pale  one  to  be  so  rustily 
represented  below.  If  he  be  tracing  out  his  destiny,  that  may  be 
written  in  other  characters  nearer  to  his  hand. 

As  he  paces  the  leads,  with  his  eyes  most  probably  as  high 
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above  his  thoughts  as  they  are  high  above  the  earth,  he  is  suddenly 
stopped  in  passing  the  window  by  two  eyes  that  meet  his  own. 
Tlie  ceiling  of  his  room  is  rather  low ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
door,  which  is  opposite  the  window,  is  of  glass.  Ehere  is  an  inner 
baize  door  too,  but  the  night  being  warm  he  did  not  close  it  when 
he  came  up-stairs.  These  eyes  that  meet  his  own,  are  looking  in 
through  the  glass  from  the  corridor  outside.  He  knows  them  well. 
The  blood  has  not  flushed  into  his  lace  so  suddenly  and  redly  for 
many  a  long  year,  as  when  he  recc^nises  Lady  Dedlock. 

He  steps  into  the  room,  and  she  comes  in  too,  closuig  both  the 
doors  behind  her.  There  is  a  wild  disturbance  —  is  it  fear  or 
anger )  —  in  her  eyes.  In  her  carriage  and  all  else,  she  looks  as 
she  looked  down-stmrs  two  hours  ago. 

Is  it  fear,  or  is  it  anger,  now  t  He  cannot  be  sure.  Both  might 
be  as  pale,  both  as  intent. 

"Lady  Dedlock r' 

She  does  not  speak  at  first,  nor  even  when  she  has  slowly 
dropped  into  the  easy  chair  by  the  table.  They  look  at  each  other, 
like  two  pictures. 

"  Why  liave  you  told  my  story  to  so  many  persons ! " 

"Lady  Dedlock,  it  was  necessaiy  for  me  to  inform  you  that  I 
knew  it." 

"  How  long  have  you  known  it  1 " 

"I  have  suspected  it  a  long  while  — fully  known  It,  a  little 
while." 

"Months?" 

"  Days." 

He  stands  before  her,  with  one  hanci  on  a  chau  back  and  the 
other  in  his  old-fashioned  waistcoat  and  hhirt  frill  exa  tly  ai  he 
has  stood  before  her  at  any  time  since  her  mamige  The  same 
formal  poUtenesa,  the  same  composed  deferente  that  might  as 
well  be  defiance;  the  whole  man  the  same  daik,  cdM  ulyect,  at 
the  same  distance,  which  nothing  has  ever  dimmiihed 

"  Is  this  true  concerning  the  poor  ^ri  ? 

He  slightly  inclines  and  advances  his  heid  as  not  quite  unlcr 
standing  the  question. 

"You  know  what  you  related.  Is  it  true?  Do  bti  tncnds 
know  iny  story  also?  Is  it  the  town-talk  jet '  Is  it  hilked  upr^j 
tlie  walls  and  cried  in  the  streets  ? " 

So  !  Anger,  and  iear,  and  shame.  All  thiee  contending  '\\  hat 
power  this  woman  has,  to  keep  these  nging  passions  down '  Mr 
Tulkingbom's  thoughts  take  such  form  is  he  looks  at  her  nifh 
his  ragged  grey  eyebrows  a  hair's-breadth  more  ccntracted  than 
usiwl,  under  her  gaze. 
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"No,  Laily  Uedlock.  That  was  a  hypotlietical  case,  arising  out 
of  Sir  Leicester's  uncoiiseiouBly  carrying  the  matter  with  bo  high 
a  hand.     But  it  would  be  a  real  case  if  tliey  knew  —  what  we 

"Then  they  do  not  know  it  yetl" 

"  S"o." 

"  Can  I  save  the  poor  girl  from  injury  before  they  know  it  ? " 

"Really,  Lady  Dedlock,"  Mr.  Tullmighoni  replies,  "I  cannot 
give  a  satisfactory  opinion  on  that  point." 

And  he  thinks,  with  the  interest  of  attentive  curiosity,  as  he 
watehes  the  struggle  in  Jier  breast,  "  The  power  and  force  of  this 


"  Sir,"  she  says,  for  the  moment  obliged  to  set  her  lips  witli  all 
the  energy  she  has,  that  she  may  speak  distinctly,  "  I  will  make  it 
plainer.  I  do  not  dispute  your  hypothetical  case.  I  anticipated  it, 
and  felt  its  truth  as  strongly  as  you  can  do,  when  I  saw  Mr. 
Eouncewell  here.  I  knew  very  well  that  if  he  could  have  had 
the  power  of  seeing  me  as  I  was,  he  wovdd  consider  the  poor  girl 
tarnished  by  having  for  a  moment  been,  dthough  most  innocently, 
the  subject  of  my  great  and  distinguished  patronage.  But,  I  have 
an  interest  in  her ;  or  I  should  rather  say  —  no  longer  belonging  to 
this  place  - —  I  had ;  and  if  you  can  find  so  much  consideration  for 
the  woman  under  your  foot  as  to  remember  that,  she  will  be  very 
sensible  of  your  mercy." 

Mr.  Tulkinghom,  profoundly  attentive,  throws  this  off  with  a 
shrug  of  self-depreciation,  and  contracts  his  eyebrows  a  little  more. 

"You  have  prepared  me  for  my  exposure,  and  I  thank  you  for 
that  too.  Is  there  anything  that  you  require  of  me  t  Is  there  any 
claim  that  I  can  release,  or  any  chaige  or  trouble  that  I  can  spare 
my  husband  in  obtaining  his  release,  by  certifying  to  the  exactness 
of  your  discovery?  I  will  write  anything,  here  and  now,  that  you 
will  dictate.     I  am  ready  to  do  it." 

And  she  would  do  it !  thinks  tho  lawyer,  watehftil  of  the  firm 
hand  with  which  she  takes  the  pen  ! 

"  I  will  not  troTible  you,  Lady  Dedlock.     Pray  spare  yourself." 

"I  have  long  expected  this,  as  you  know.     I  neither  wish  to 
spare  myself,  nor  to  be  spared.     You  can  do  nothing  worse  to  me 
than  you  have  done.     Do  what  remains,  now." 
^  "  Lady  Dedlock,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.     I  will  take  leave 
to  say  a  few  words,  when  you  have  finished." 

Their  nee<l  for  watching  one  another  should  be  over  now,  but 
they  do  it  all  this  time,  and  the  stars  watch  them  both  through 
the  opened  window.  Away  in  the  mooidight  lie  the  woodland 
fields  at  i^est,  and  the  wide  house  is  as  quiet  as  the  narrow  one. 
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The  narrow  one !  Where  are  the  digger  and  the  spade,  this  peace- 
ful night,  destined  to  add  the  last  great  secret  to  tlie  many  secrets 
of  the  Tultiiighorn  existence  1  la  the  man  bom  yet,  is  the  spade 
wrought  yet  t  Curious  questions  to  consider,  more  curious  perhaps 
not  to  consider,  under  the  watching  stars  upon  a  summer  night. 

"  Of  repentance  or  remorse,  or  any  feeling  of  mine, "  Lady  Ded- 
lock  presently  proceeds,  "  I  say  not  a  word.  If  I  were  not  dumb, 
you  would  he  deaf.     Let  that  go  by.     It  is  not  for  your  ears." 

He  makes  a  feint  of  offering  a  protest,  but  she  sweeps  it  aivay 
with  her  disdainful  hand. 

"Of  other  and  very  different  things  I  come  to  speak  to  you. 
My  jewels  are  all  in  tlieir  proper  places  of  keeping.  They  will  he 
found  there.  So,  my  dresses.  So,  all  the  valuables  I  have.  Some 
ready  money  I  had  with  me,  please  to  say,  but  no  large  amount. 
I  did  not  wear  my  own  dress,  in  order  that  I  might  avoid  obsen'a- 
tion.  I  went,  to  he  henceforward  lost.  Make  this  known.  I 
leave  no  other  charge  with  you." 

"Excuse  me,  Lady  Dedlock,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorii,  quite 
unmoved.  "I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  you.  You 
went ! " 

"  To  be  lost  to  all  here.  I  leave  Chesney  Wold  to-night.  I  go 
this  hour." 

Mr.  Tuikinghom  shakes  his  head.  She  rises ;  but  he,  without 
removing  hand  from  chair-back  or  from  old-fashioned  waistcoat  and 
shirt-frill,  shakes  his  head, 

"  What  1     Not  go  as  I  have  said  1 " 

"No,  Lady  Dedlock,"  he  very  calmly  replies. 

"  Do  you  know  the  relief  that  my  dkappearance  will  be  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  the  stain  and  blot  upon  this  place,  and  where  it  is, 
and  who  it  is ! " 

"  No,  Lady  Dedlock,  not  by  any  means." 

Without  deigning  to  rejoin,  she  moves  to  the  inner  door  and  has 
it  m  her  hand,  wken  he  says  to  her,  without  himself  stirring  hand 
or  foot,  or  raising  his  voice  ; 

"Lady  Dedlock,  have  the  goodness  to  stop  and  hear  me,  or  be- 
fore you  reach  the  staircase  I  shall  ring  the  alarm-hell  and  rouse 
the  house.  And  then  I  must  apeak  out,  before  every  guest  and 
servant,  every  man  and  woman,  in  it." 

He  has  conquered  her.  She  falters,  trembles,  and  puis  her  hand 
confusedly  to  her  head.  Slight  tokens  these  in  any  one  else ;  but 
when  so  practised  an  eye  as  Mr.  Tulkinghom'a  seea  indecision  for  a 
moment  in  such  a  subject,  he  thoroughly  knows  its  value. 

He  promptly  says  again,  "  Have  the  goodness  to  hear  me,  Lady 
Dedlock,"  and  motions  to  the  chair  from  which  she  has  risen.  She 
hesitates,  but  he  motions  again,  and  she  sits  down. 
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"  The  relations  between  us  are  of  an  iinfortiinate  description, 
Lady  Dedlock ;  but,  as  they  are  not  of  my  making,  I  will  not  apol- 
ogise for  them.  The  position  I  hold  in  reference  to  Sir  Leicester 
ie  so  well-known  to  you,  that  I  can  hardly  imagine  but  that  I  must 
long  have  appeared  in  your  eyes  the  natural  person  to  nrake  this 
discovery." 

"  Sir,"  she  returns,  without  looking  up  from  the  ground,  on  which 
her  eyes  are  now  fixed.  "  I  had  better  have  gone.  It  would  have 
been  fer  bett«r  not  to  have  detained  me.     I  have  no  more  to  say." 

"Excuse  me.  Lady  Dedlock,  if  I  add  a  little  more  to  hear." 

"I  wish  to  hear  it  at  the  window,  then.  I  can't  breathe  where 
I  am." 

His  jealous  glance  as  she  walks  that  way,  betrays  an  instant's 
misgiving  that  she  may  have  it  in  her  thoughts  to  leap  over,  and 
dashing  agwnst  ledge  and  cornice,  strike  lier  life  out  upon  the  ter- 
race below.  But,  a  moment's  observation  of  her  figure  as  she 
stands  in  the  window  without  any  support,  looking  out  at  the 
stars  —  not  up  —  gloomily  out  at  those  stars  which  are  low  in  the 
heavens  —  reassures  him.  By  facing  round  as  she  has  moved,  he 
stands  a  little  behind  her. 

"Lady  Dedlock,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  come  to  a  decision 
satisfectory  to  myself,  on  the  course  before  me.  I  am  not  clear 
what  to  do,  or  how  to  act  next.  I  must  request  you,  in  the  meiui 
time,  to  keep  your  secret  as  you  have  kept  it  so  long,  and  not  to 
wonder  that  I  keep  it  too." 

He  pauses,  but  she  makes  no  reply. 

"Pardon  me.  Lady  Dedlock.  This  is  an  important  subject. 
You  are  honouring  me  with  your  attention?" 

"  I  am." 

"  Thank  you.  I  might  have  known  it,  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  your  strength  of  character.  I  ought  not  to  have  asked  the  ques- 
tion, but  I  have  the  habit  of  making  sure  of  my  ground,  step  hy 
step,  as  I  go  on.  The  sole  consideration  in  this  unhappy  case  is 
Sir  Leicester." 

"  Then  why,"  she  asks  in  a  low  voice,  and  without  removing  her 
gloomy  look  from  those  distant  stars,  "  do  you  detain  me  in  his 
house  1 " 

"  Because  he  in  the  consideration.  Lady  Dedlock,  I  have  no 
occasion  to  tell  you  that  Sir  Leicester  is  a  very  prmid  man  ;  that 
his  reliance  upon  you  is  implicit ;  that  the  fiiU  of  that  moon  out  of 
the  sky,  would  not  amaze  him  more  than  your  fall  from  your  high 
position  as  his  wife." 

She  breathes  quickly  and  heavily,  but  she  stands  as  unflinchingly 
as  ever  he  has  seen  her  in  the  mi(kt  of  her  grandest  company. 
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"  I  declare  to  you,  Lady  Dedloek,  that  with  anything  aliort  of 
this  case  that  I  have,  I  would  as  soon  have  hoped  to  root  up,  by 
means  of  my  own  strength  and  my  own  hands,  the  oldest  tree  on 
this  estate,  as  to  shake  your  hold  upon  Sir  Leicester,  and  Sir 
Leicester's  trust  and  confidence  in  you.  And  even  now,  with  this 
case,  I  hesitate.  Not  that  he  couid  doubt  {that,  even  with  liim, 
is  impossible),  but  that  nothing  can  prepare  him  for  the  blow." 

"Not  my  flight!"  she  returned.     "Think  of  it  again." 

"Your  flight.  Lady  Dedlock,  would  spread  the  whole  truth,  and 
a  hundred  times  the  whole  truth,  fer  and  wide.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  save  the  family  credit  for  a  day.  It  is  not  to  be 
thought  of." 

There  is  a  quiet  decision  in  his  reply,  which  admits  of  no  remon- 
strance. 

"  When  I  speak  of  Sir  Leicester  being  the  sole  consideration,  he 
and  the  family  credit  are  one.  Sir  Leicester  and  the  baronetcy.  Sir 
Leicester  and  Chesney  Wold,  Sir  Leicester  and  his  ancestors  and 
his  patrimony ; "  Mr.  Tulkinghom  very  dry  here ;  "  are,  I  need  not 
say  to  yon,  Lady  Dedlock,  inseparable." 

"  Gro  on  !  " 

"Therefore,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  pursuing  his  case  in  his  jog- 
trot style,  "  I  have  much  to  consider.  This  is  to  be  hushed  up,  if 
it  can  be.  How  can  it  be,  if  Sir  Leicester  is  driven  out  of  his 
wits,  or  laid  upon  a  death-bed!  If  I  inflicted  this  shock  upon  him 
to-morrow  morning,  how  could  the  immediate  change  in  him  be 
accounted  for!  What  could  have  caused  HI  What  could  have 
divided  you)  Lady  Dedlock,  the  waU-chalking  and  the  street- 
crying  would  come  on  directly ;  and  you  are  to  remember  that  it 
would  not  affect  you  merely  (whom  I  cannot  at  all  consider  in  this 
business),  but  your  husband,  Lady  Dedlock,  your  husband." 

He  gets  plainer  as  he  gets  on,  but  not  an  atom  more  emphatic 
or  animated. 

"  There  is  another  point  of  view,"  he  continues,  "  in  which  the 
case  presents  itself.  Sir  Leicester  is  devoted  to  you  almost  to 
infatuation.  He  might  not  be  able  to  overcome  that  infatuation, 
even  knowing  what  we  know.  I  am  putting  au  extreme  case,  but 
it  might  be  so.  If  so,  it  were  l^etter  that  he  knew  nothing. 
Better  for  common  sense,  better  for  him,  better  for  me.  I  must 
take  an  this  into  account,  and  it  combines  to  render  a  decision  very 
difficult." 

She  stands  looking  out  at  the  same  stars,  without  a  word. 
They  are  beginning  to  pale,  and  she  looks  as  if  their  coldness  froze 

"My  experience  teaches  me,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  who  has  by 
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this  time  got  his  hands  in  liis  pockets,  and  is  going  on  in  his  busi- 
ness consideration  of  the  matter,  like  a  machine.  "My  experience 
teaches  me,  Lady  DeiUock,  that  most  of  the  people  I  know  would 
do  far  better  to  leave  marriage  alone.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of 
three-fourths  of  their  troubles.  So  I  thought  when  Sir  Leicester 
married,  and  so  I  always  have  thought  since.  No  more  about 
that.  I  must  now  be  guided  by  circumstances.  In  the  meanwhile 
I  must  beg  you  to  keep  your  own  counsel,  and  I  will  keep  mine." 

"  I  am  to  drag  my  present  life  on,  holding  its  pains  at  your 
pleasure,  clay  by  »iay  t "  she  asks,  still  looking  at  the  distant  sky. 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  so,  Lady  Dedlock." 

"  It  is  necessary,  you  think,  that  I  should  be  so  tied  to  the  stake  ? " 

"I  am  sure  that  what  I  recommend  is  uecessaiy." 

"  I  am  to  remain  upon  this  gaudy  platform,  on  which  my  miser- 
able deception  has  been  so  long  acted,  and  it  is  to  fall  beneath  me 
when  yon  give  the  signal ! "  she  says  slowly. 

"Not  without  notice,  La<ly  Dedlock.  I  shall  take  no  step 
without  forewarning  you." 

She  asks  all  her  questions  as  if  she  were  repeating  them  from 
memory,  or  calUng  them  over  in  her  sleep. 

"  We  are  to  meet  as  usual ! " 

"  Precisely  as  usual,  if  yoii  please." 

"And  I  am  to  hide  my  guilt,  as  I  have  done  so  many  years?" 

"As  you  have  done  so  many  years.  I  should  not  have  made 
that  reference  myself.  Lady  Dedlock,  but  I  may  now  remind  you 
that  your  secret  can  be  no  heavier  to  you  than  it  vras,  and  is  no 
worse  and  no  better  than  it  was.  /  know  it  certainly,  but  I  believe 
we  have  never  wholly  trusted  each  other." 

She  stands  absorbed  in  the  same  frozen  way  for  some  littk  time, 
before  asking ; 

"  Is  there  anything  more  to  be  said  to-night  t " 

"Why,"  Mr.  Tulkinghom returns  methodically,  is  he  sottly  rubs 
his  hands,  "  I  should  hke  to  be  assured  of  your  acqiutecem  e  in  my 
arrangements.  Lady  Dedlock." 

"  You  may  be  assured  of  it." 

"Good.  And  I  would  wish  in  conclusion  to  remmd  you,  as  a 
business  precaution,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  recall  the  fact 
in  any  communication  with  Sir  Leicester,  thtt  throughout  our 
interview  I  have  espressly  stated  my  sole  consideration  to  be  Su 
Leicester's  feelings  and  honour,  and  the  femily  reputation  I  should 
have  been  happy  to  have  made  Lady  Dedlock  a  prominent  consid 
eration  too,  if  the  case  had  admitted  of  it ;  but  unfortunitflj  it 
does  not." 

"  I  can  attest  your  fidelity,  sir." 
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Both  before  and  after  saying  it,  she  remains  absorbed ;  but  at 
length  moves,  and  turns,  unshaken  in  her  natural  and  acquired 
presence,  towards  the  door.  Mr.  Tulldngliom  opens  both  the  doors 
ejiactly  as  he  would  have  done  yesterday,  or  as  he  would  have  done 
ten  years  ago,  and  makes  his  old-feahioned  bow  as  she  passes  out. 
It  ia  not  an  ordinary  look  that  he  receives  from  the  handsome  face 
as  it  goes  into  the  darkness,  and  it  is  not  an  ordinary  movement, 
though  a  very  alight  one,  that  acknowledges  his  courtesy.  But,  aa 
he  reflects  when  he  is  left  alone,  the  woman  has  been  putting  no 
common  constraint  upon  herself. 

He  would  know  it  all  the  better,  if  he  saw  tlie  woman  pacing 
her  own  rooms  with  her  hair  wildly  thrown  from  her  flung  back 
fiice,  her  hands  clasped  behind  her  head,  her  figure  twisted  as  if  by 
p^n.  He  would  think  so  all  the  more,  if  he  saw  the  woman  thus 
hurrying  up  and  down  for  houra,  without  fatigue,  without  inter- 
mission, followed  by  the  faithful  step  upon  the  Ghost's  Walk.  But 
he  shuts  out  the  now  chilled  air,  draws  the  window-curtain,  goes  to 
bed,  and  fells  asleep.  And  truly  when  the  stars  go  out  and  the 
wan  day  peeps  into  the  turret  chamber,  finding  him  at  his  oldest, 
he  looks  as  if  the  digger  and  the  spade  were  both  commissioned, 
and  would  soon  be  digging. 

The  same  wan  day  peeps  in  at  Sir  Leicester  pardoning  the 
repentant  country  in  a  uifyestically  condescending  dream ;  and  at 
the  cousins  entering  on  various  public  employments,  principally 
receipt  of  salary;  and  at  the  chaste  Volumnia,  bestowing  a  dower 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds  upon  a  hideous  old  Cfeneral,  with  a  mouth 
of  false  teeth  like  a  pianoforte  too  full  of  keys,  long  the  admira- 
tion of  Bath  and  the  terror  of  eveiy  other  community.  Also  into 
rooms  high  in  the  roo^  and  into  offices  in  courtyards  and  over 
stables,  where  humbler  ambition  dreams  of  bliss  in  keeper's  lodges, 
and  in  holy  matrimony  with  Will  or  Sally.  Up  comes  the  bright 
sun,  drawing  everything  up  with  it  —  the  Wills  and  SaUys,  the 
latent  vapour  in  the  earth,  the  drooping  leaves  and  flowers,  the 
birds  and  beasts  and  creeping  things,  the  gardeners  to  sweep 
the  dewy  turf  and  unfold  emerald  velvet  where  the  roller  passes, 
the  smoke  of  the  great  kitchen  fire  wreathing  itself  straight  and 
high  into  the  lightsome  air.  Lastly,  up  comes  the  flag  over  Mr. 
Tulkinghom's  unconscious  head,  cheerfully  proclaiming  that  Sir 
Leicester  and  Lady  Dedloek  are  in  their  liappy  home,  and  tliat 
there  is  hospitality  at  the  place  in  Lincolnahii'e. 
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CHAPTKR   XLII. 

IN   MR,    TULKIKGHOEN's   CHAMBERS. 

From  the  verdant  ujidulations  and  the  spreading  oiiks  of  the 
Dedlock  property,  Mr.  Tulkinghom  tranefere  himself  to  the  stale 
heat  and  dust  of  London.  His  maimer  of  coining  and  going  he- 
tween  the  two  places,  is  one  of  his  impenetrabilities.  He  walks 
into  Chesa^  Wold  as  if  it  were  nest  door  to  hia  chambers,  and 
returns  to  his  chambers  as  if  he  had  never  been  out  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  He  neither  clianges  his  dress  before  the  journey,  nor 
talks  of  it  ai'terwards.  He  melted  out  of  his  turret-rooin  this 
morning,  just  as  now,  in  the  late  twilight,  he  melts  into  his 
own  square. 

Like  a  dingy  London  bird  among  the  birds  at  roost  in  these 
pleasant  fields,  where  the  sheep  are  all  made  into  parchment,  the 
goats  into  wigs,  and  the  pasture  into  ehafF,  the  lawyer  smoke-dried 
and  faded,  dwelling  among  mankind  but  not  consorting  witli  them, 
aged  without  cKperience  of  genial  youth,  and  so  long  used  to  make 
his  cramped  nest  in  holes  and  comers  of  human  nature  tliat  he 
has  forgotten  its  broader  and  better  range,  comes  sauntering  home. 
In  the  oven  made  by  the  hot  pavements  and  hot  buildings,  he 
has  baked  himself  dryer  than  usual;  and  he  has,  in  his  thirsty 
mind,  his  mellowetl  port-wine  lialf  a  century  old. 

The  lamplighter  is  skipping  up  and  down  his  ladder  on  Mr. 
Tulkinghom's  side  of  the  Fields,  when  that  high-priest  of  noble 
mysteries  arrives  at  his  own  dull  courtyard.  He  ascends  the 
door-steps  and  is  gliding  into  the  dusky  hall,  when  he  encoun- 
ters, on  the  top  step,  a  bowing  and  propitiatory  little  man. 

"Is  that  Snagsl^j" 

"Yea,  air.  I  hope  you  are  well,  sir,  I  was  just  givingyou  up, 
sir,  and  going  home," 

"  Aye  1    What  is  it  ?    What  do  you  want  vdih  me  1 " 

"  Well,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  holding  iiis  hat  at  the  side  of  his 
head,  in  hia  deference  towards  his  best  eustomer,  "  I  was  wishful 
to  say  a  word  to  you,  air." 

"  Can  you  say  it  here  1 " 


"Say  it  then."  The  lawyer  turns,  leaiK  his  arms  on  the  iron 
railing  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  and  looks  at  the  lamplighter  light- 
ing the  courtyard, 

"  It  is  relating,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  in  a  mysterious  low  voice  : 
"it  is  relating  — not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it  —  to  the 
foreigner,  sir." 
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Mr.  Tulkm^lior  ej  es  hini  witt  some  surprise.  "  What 
foreigner ' 

"  The  toreign  female  "ir  Frenct  if  I  lon't  mistake  t  I  am 
not  acquamtei  with  that  languaj,o  my^df  hi  1 1  should  judge  from 
her  manners  and  app«ii<*nee  that  ihe  was  French ;  anyways,  cer- 
tdnly  foreign.  Her  that  was  up-atan^  air,  when  Mr.  Bucket  and 
me  had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  you  with  the  sweeping-boy  that 

"  Oh  !  yes,  yes.     Mademoiselle  Hortenae." 

"Indeed,  sir?"  Mr.  Snagsby  coughs  his  cough  of  submission 
behind  his  hat.  "  I  am  not  acquainted  myself  with  the  namea 
of  foreigners  in  general,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  vimild  be  that." 
Mr.  Snagsby  appears  to  have  set  out  in  thia  reply  with  some  des- 
perate design  of  repeating  the  name ;  but  on  reflection  coughs  again 
to  excuse  himself, 

"  And  wliat  can  you  have  to  say,  Snagsby,"  demands  Mr.  Tult- 
inghom,  "about  her!" 

"  Well,  sir,"  returns  the  stationer,  shading  his  communication 
with  his  hat,  "it  falls  a  little  hard  upon  me.  My  domestic  happi- 
ness is  very  great  —  at  least,  it's  as  great  as  cam  be  expected,  I'm 
sure  —  but  my  little  woman  is  rather  given  to  jealousy. '  Not  to 
put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  she  is  very  much'given  to  jealousy. 
And  you  see,  a  foreign  female  of  that  genteel  appearance  coining 
into  the  shop,  and  hovering  —  I  should  be  the  last  to  make  use  of 
a  strong  expression,  if  I  could  avoid  it,  but  hovering,  sir  —  in  the 
court  —  you  know  it  is  —  now  ain't  it  ?  I  only  put  it  to  your- 
self, sir." 

Mr.  Snagsby  having  said  this  in  a  very  plaintive  manner,  throws 
in  a  cough  of  general  application  to  fill  up  all  the  blanks. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ? "  asks  Mr.  Tulkinghom. 

"Just  so,  sir,"  returns  Mr.  Snagsby;  "I  was  sure  you  would 
feel  it  yourself,  and  would  excuse  the  reaaonableness  of  my  feelings 
when  coupled  with  the  known  exeitablenees  of  my  little  woman. 
You  see,  the  foreign  female  —  which  you  mentioned  her  name  just 
now,  with  quite  a  native  sound  I  am  aure  —  caught  up  the  word 
Snagsby  that  night,  being  uncommon  quick,  and  made  inquiry,  and 
got  the  direction  and  come  at  dinner-time.  Now  Ouster,  our 
young  woman,  is  timid  and  has  fits,  and  she,  taking  fright  at  the 
foreigner's  looks  —  which  are  fierce^ and  at  a  grinding  manner 
that  she  has  of  speaking  ^  which  is  calculated  to  alarm  a  weak 
mind  —  gave  way  to  it,  instead  of  bearing  up  against  it,  and 
tumbled  down  the  kitchen  stairs  out  of  one  into  another,  such  fits 
as  I  do  sometimes  think  are  never  gone  into,  or  come  out  of,  in  any 
houae  but  oura.     Oonsequently  there  was  by  good  fortune  ample 
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occupation  for  my  little  woman,  and  only  me  to  answer  the  ahop. 
When  she  did  say  that  Mr.  Tulkinghoni,  being  always  denied  to 
her  by  liis  Employer  (which  I  had  no  doubts  at  the  time  was  a  for- 
eign mode  of  viewing  a  clerk),  she  would  do  herself  the  pleasure  of 
continually  calling  at  my  place  until  she  was  let  in  here.  Since 
then  she  has  been,  i>s  I  began  by  saying,  hovering  —  Hovering,  sir," 
Mr.  Snagsby  repeats  the  word  with  pathetic  emphasis  "in  the 
court.  The  effects  of  which  movement  it  is  impossible  to  calculate. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if.  it  might  have  already  given  rise  to  the  pain- 
fullest  mistakes  even  in  the  neighbours'  minds,  not  mentioning  (if 
sueh  a  thing  was  possible)  my  little  woman.  Whereas,  Goodness 
knows,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  shaking  his  head,"  I  never  had  an  idea 
of  a  foreign  female,  except  as  being  formerly  connected  with  a 
bunch  of  brooms  and  a  baby,  or  at  the  pi-esent  time  with  a  tam- 
boiuTne  and  ear-rings.     I  never  had,  I  do  assure  you,  sir  !  " 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  has  listened  gravely  to  this  complaint,  and 
inquires,  when  the  stationer  has  flnished,  "And  that's  all,  is  it, 
Snagsby? " 

"Why  yes,  sir,  that's  all,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  ending  with  a 
cough  that  plainly  adds,  "and  it's  enough  too — for  me." 

"  I  don't  know  what  Mademoiselle  Hortense  may  want  or  mean, 
unless  she  is  mad,'  says  the  lawyer. 

"Even  if  she  was,  you  know,  sir,"  Mr.  Snagsby  pleads,  "it 
wouldn't  be  a  consolation  to  have  some  weapon  or  another  in  the 
form  of  a  foreign  dagger,  planted  in  the  family." 

"  No,"  says  the  other.  "  Well,  well !  This  shall  "be  stopped.  I 
am  sorry  you  have  been  inconvenienced.  If  she  comes  again,  send 
her  here." 

Mr.  Snagsby,  with  much  bowing  and  short  apologetic  coughing, 
takes  his  leave,  lightened  in  lieart,  Mr.  Tulkinghoni  goes  up- 
stairs, saying  to  himself,  "  These  women  were  created  to  ^ve  trou- 
ble, the  whole  earth  over.  The  Mistress  not  being  enough  to  deal 
with,  here's  the  maid  now !  But  I  will  be  short  with  thin  jade 
at  least  1 " 

So  saying,  he  imloeks  his  door,  gropes  his  way  into  his  murky 
rooms,  lights  his  candles,  and  looks  about  him.  It  is  too  dark  to 
see  much  of  allegory  overhead  there  ;  but  that  importunate  Roman, 
who  is  for  ever  toppling  out  of  the  clouds  and  pointing,  is  at  his  old 
work  pretty  distinctly.  Not  honouring  him  with  much  attention, 
Mr.  Tulkinghom  takes  a  small  key  from  his  pocket,  unlocks  a 
drawer  in  which  there  is  another  key,  which  unlocks  a  chest  in 
which  there  is  another,  and  so  comes  to  the  cellar-key,  with  which 
he  prepares  to  descend  to  the  regions  of  old  wine.  He  is  going 
towards  the  door  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  when  a  knock  comes. 
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" Wto's  tliis? — ^  Aye,  aye,  mistress,  it's  you,  is  it?  You  appear 
at  a  good  time.  I  have  just  been  hearing  of  you.  Now  !  What 
do  you  want  1 " 

He  stands  the  caadle  on  the  chimney-piece  in  the  clerks'  hall, 
and  taps  his  dry  cheek  with  the  key,  as  he  addresses  these  words  of 
welcome  to  Mademoiselle  Hortense.  That  feline  personage,  with 
her  lipa  tightly  shut,  and  her  eyes  looking  out  at  liim  sideways, 
softly  closes  the  door  before  replying. 

"  I  have  had  great  deal  of  trouhle  to  find  you,  sir." 

"Have  you !" 

"  I  have  been  here  very  often,  sir.  It  has  always  been  said  to 
me,  he  is  not  at  home,  he  is  engage,  lie  is  thia  and  that,  he  is  not 
for  you." 

"  Quite  right,  and  quite  true." 

"  Not  true.     Lies !  " 

At  times,  there  is  a  suddenness  in  the  manner  of  Mademoiselle 
Hortense  so  like  a  bodily  spring  upon  the  subject  of  it,  that  such 
subject  involuntarily  starts  and  falfe  back.  It  is  Mr,  Tulkinghovn's 
case  at  present,  though  Mademoiselle  Hortense,  with  her  eyes 
almost  shut  up  (but  still  looking  out  sideways),  is  only  smiling 
contemptuously  and  shaking  her  head, 

"  Now,  mistress,"  says  the  lawyer,  tapping  the'key  hastily  upon 
the  chimney-piece.     "  If  you  have  anything  to  say,  say  it,  s&y  it," 

"Sir,  you  have  not  use  nie  well.  You  have  been  mean  and  shabby." 

"  Mean  and  shabby,  eh  ? "  returns  the  lawyer,  rubbing  his  nose 
with  the  key. 

"Yes.  What  is  it  that  I  tell  youl  You  know  you  have. 
You  have  attrapped  me — catched  me — to  give  you  information; 
you  have  asked  me  to  show  you  the  dress  of  mine  my  Lady  must 
have  wore  that  night,  you  have  prayed  me  to  come  in  it  here  to 
meet  that  boy  —  Say  !  Is  it  not  ? "  Mademoiselle  Hortense 
makes  another  spring. 

"  You  are  a  vixen,  a  vixen  !  "  Mr,  Tulkinghom  seems  to  medi- 
tate, as  he  looks  distrustfiiily  at  her ;  then  he  replies,  "  Well,  wench, 
well.     I  paid  you." 

"  You  paid  me ! "  she  repeats,  with  fierce  disdain.  "  Two  sover- 
eign !  I  have  not  change  them,  I  ref-use  them,  I  des-pise  them,  I 
throw  them  from  me ! "  Which  she  literally  does,  taking  them 
out  of  her  bosom  as  she  speaks,  and  flinging  them  with  such  vio- 
lence on  the  floor,  that  they  jerk  up  again  into  the  light  before 
they  roU  away  into  comers,  and  slowly  settle  down  there  after 
spinning  vehemently, 

"  Now  ! "  says  Mademoiselle  Hortense,  darkening  her  large  eyes 
again.     "You  have  paid  me!     Eh  my  God,  0  yes  !" 
2n 
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Mr.  Tulkinghoru  rubs  his  head  with  the  key,  while  she  enter- 
tains herself  with  a  sarcastic  laugh. 

"You  muBt  be  rich,  my  fair  friend,"  he  composedly  observes, 
"  to  throw  money  about  in  that  way ! " 

"  I  aw,  rich,"  she  returns,  "  I  am  very  rich  in  hate.  I  hate  my 
Lady,  of  all  my  heart.     You  know  that." 

"  Know  it  ?     How  should  I  know  it ! " 

"  Because  you  have  known  it  perfectly,  before  you  prayed  me  to 
^veyou  that  information.  Because  you  have  known  perfectly  that 
I  was  en-r-r-r-raged ! "  It  appears  impossible  for  Mademoiselle  to 
roll  the  letter  r  sufficiently  in  this  word,  notwithstanding  that  she 
assists  her  energetic  delivery,  by  clenching  both  her  hands,  and  set- 
ting all  her  teeth. 

"  Oh !  I  knew  that,  did  I  ? "  says  Mr.  Tuikinghoni,  examining  the 
wards  of  the  key. 

"  Yes,  without  doubt.  I  am  not  blind.  You  have  made  sure  of 
me  because  you  knew  that.  You  had  reason  !  I  det-esther."  Made- 
moiselle Hortense  folds  her  arms,  and  throws  this  last  remark  at 
him  over  one  of  her  shoulders. 

"  Having  said  tiiis,  have  you  anything  else  to  say.  Mademoi- 
selle?" 

"  I  am  not  yet  placed.  Place  me  well.  Find  me  a  good  condi- 
tion !  If  you  cannot,  or  do  not  choose  to  Aa  that,  employ  me  to  pur- 
sue her,  to  chase  her,  to  disgrace  and  to  dishonour  her.  I  will  help 
you  well,  and  with  a  good  will.  It  is  wiiat  you  do.  Do  1  not 
know  that  % " 

"You  appear  to  know  a  good  deal,"  Mr.  Tulkinghom  re- 
torts. 

"  Do  I  not  1  la  it  tliat  I  am  so  weak  as  to  believe,  like  a  child, 
that  I  come  here  in  that  dress  to  rec-eive  that  boy,  only  to  decide  a 
little  bet,  a  wager  t  —  Eh  my  God,  0  yes  ! "  In  this  reply,  down  to 
the  word  "  wager  "  inclusive,  Mademoiselle  has  been  ironically  polite 
and  tender ;  then,  has  suddenly  dashed  into  the  bitterest  and  most 
defiant  scorn,  with  her  black  eyes  in  one  and  the  same  moment  very 
nearly  shut,  and  staringly  wide  open. 

"  Now,  let  us  sec,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  tapping  his  chin  with 
the  key,  and  looking  imperturbably  at  her,  "how  this  matter 
stands." 

"  Ah  !  Let  us  see,"  Mademoiselle  assents,  with  many  angry  and 
tight  no(fe  of  her  head. 

"  You  come  here  to  make  a  remarkably  modest  demand,  which 
you  have  just  stated,  and  it  not  being  conceded,  you  will  come 

"And  again,"  says  Mademoiselle,  with  more  tight  and  angry  nods. 
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"And  yet  again.     And  yet  again.     And  many  tire 
effect,  for  ever  !  " 

"  And  not  only  here,  but  you  will   go  to  Mr.  S 
perhaps?    That  visit  not  succeeding  either,  you  will  go  again, 
perhaps  { " 

"And  agajn,"  repeats  Mademoiselle,  cataleptic  with  determina- 
tion. "  And  yet  again.  And  yet  again.  And  many  times  ag^n. 
In  effect,  for  ever." 

"  Very  well,  Now  Mademoiselle  Hortense,  let  me  recommend 
you  to  take  the  candle  and  pick  up  tliat  money  of  yours,  I  think 
you  will  find  it  hehind  the  clerks'  partition  in  the  comer  yonder." 

She  merely  throws  a  laugh  over  her  shoulder,  and  stands  her 
ground  with  folded  arms. 

"You  will  not,  ehl" 

"  No,  I  will  not  1 " 

"  So  much  tlie  poorer  you ;  so  much  the  richer  I !  Look,  mis- 
tress, this  is  the  key  of  my  wine-cellar.  It  is  a  large  key,  but  the 
keys  of  prisons  are  larger.  In  this  city,  there  aie  houses  of  correc- 
tion (where  the  treadmills  are,  for  women)  the  gat«s  of  which  are 
very  strong  and  heavy,  and  no  doubt  the  keys  too  I  am  afrsud  a 
lady  of  your  spirit  and  activity  would  find  it  an  inconienienoe  to 
have  one  of  those  keys  turned  upon  her  for  iny  length  of  time. 
What  do  you  thmk  1" 

"I  think,"  Mademoiselle  replies,  without  any  acticn  and  m  a 
clear  obliging  voice,  "  that  you  are  a  miserable  wretch 

"  Probably,"  returns  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  quietly  blowing  his  nose. 
"But  I  don't  ask  what  you  think  of  myself;  I  ask  what  you  thmk 
of  the  prison." 

"  Nothing.     What  does  it  matter  to  me  V 

"Why,  it  matters  this  much,  mistress,"  says  the  lawyer,  dehber- 
ateiy  putting  away  his  handkerchief,  and  adjusting  his  frill,  "the 
law  is  so  despotic  here,  that  it  interferes  to  prevent  any  of  our 
good  English  citizens  from  being  troubled,  even  by  a  lady's  visits, 
against  his  desire.  And,  on  his  complaining  that  he  is  so  troubled, 
it  takes  hold  of  the  troublesome  lady,  and  shuts  bar  up  in  prison 
under  hard  discipline.  Turns  the  key  upon  her,  mistress."  Illus- 
trating with  the  cellar-k^. 

"  Truly  T"  returns  Mademoiselle,  in  the  same  pleasant  voice. 
"  That  is  droll !  But  —  my  iaith  !  —  still  what  does  it  matter  to 
me?" 

"  My  fair  friend,"  sap  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  "  make  another  visit 
here,  or  at  Mr.  Snagsby's,  and  you  shall  learn." 

"In  that  case  you  will  send  Me  to  the  prison,  perliaps?" 

"  Perhaps." 
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It  would  be  contradictory  for  one  in  Mademoiselle's  state  ut  agree 
able  jocularity  to  foam  at  the  mouth,  otherwise  a  tigerish  expansion 
thereabouts  might  loot  as  if  a  very  little  more  would  inAe  hei 

"  In  a  word,  mistress,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  "  I  am  sorry  to  be 
impolite,  but  if  you  ever  present  yourself  uninvited  here  —  or  there 
—  again,  I  wiU  give  you  over  to  the  police.  Their  gallantly  is 
great,  but  they  cany  troublesome  people  through  the  streets  in  an 
ignominious  manner;  strapped  down  on  a  board,  my  good  wench." 

"  I  win  prove  you,"  whispers  Mademoiselle,  stretching  out  her 
band,  "  I  will  try  if  you  dare  to  do  it ! " 

"And  if,"  pursues  the  lawyer,  without  minding  her,  "I  place 
yon  in  that  good  condition  of  being  locked  up  in  jail,  it  will  be 
some  time  before  you  find  yourself  at  liberty  again." 

"  I  wiU  prove  you,"  repeat*  Mademoiselle  in  her  former  whisper. 

"  And  now,"  proceeds  the  lawyer,  stiD  without  minding  her,  "  you 
had  better  go.     Think  twice,  before  you  come  here  again." 

"Think  you,"  she  answers,  "twice  two  hundred  times  !" 

"  You  were  dismissed  by  your  lady,  you  know,"  Mr.  Tulkinghorn 
observes,  following  her  out  upon  the  staircase,  "as  the  most  impla- 
cable and  unmajiageable  of  women.  Now  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and 
take  warning  by  what  I  say  to  you.  For  what  I  say,  I  mean ;  and 
what  I  threaten,  I  will  do,  mistress." 

She  goes  down  without  answering  or  looking  behind  her.  When 
she  is  gone,  he  goes  down  too ;  and  returning  with  his  cobweb-covered 
bottle,  devotes  himself  to  a  leisurely  eiyoyment  of  its  contents ; 
now  and  then,  as  he  throws  his  head  back  in  his  cliair,  catching 
sight  of  the  pertinacious  Koman  pointing  from  the  ceiling. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Esther's  naerative. 

It  matters  little  now,  how  much  I  thought  of  my  living  mother 
who  had  told  me  evermore  to  consider  her  dead.  I  could  not  vent- 
ure to  approach  lier,  or  to  communicate  with  her  in  writing,  for 
my  sense  of  the  peril  in  which  her  life  was  passed  was  only  to  be 
eijualled  by  my  fears  of  increasing  it.  Knowing  that  my  mere 
existence  as  a  living  creature  was  an  unforeseen  danger  in  her  way, 
I  could  not  always  conquer  that  terror  of  myself  which  had  seized 
me  when  I  fiTst  knew  the  secret.  At  no  time  <Iid  I  dare  to  utter 
her  name,  I  felt  as  if  I  did  not  even  dare  to  hear  it.  If  the  con- 
versation anywhere,  when  I  was  present,  took  that  direction,  as  it 
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sometimes  naturally  did,  I  tried  not  to  hear  — 1  mentally  conntcii, 
repeated  something  that  I  knew,  or  went  out  of  the  room.  I  am 
conscious,  now,  that  I  often  did  these  things  when  there  can  have 
been  no  danger  of  her  being  spoken  of ;  hut  I  did  them  in  the  dread  I 
had  of  hearing  anything  that  might  lead  to  her  betrayal,  and  to  her 
betrayal  through  me. 

It  matters  little  now  how  often  I  recalled  the  tones  of  my  mother's 
voice,  wondered  whether  I  should  ever  hear  it  again  as  1  so  longed 
to  do,  and  thought  how  strange  foid  desolate  it  was  that  it  should 
he  so  new  to  me.  It  matters  little  that  I  watched  for  every  public 
mention  of  my  mother's  name ;  that  I  passed  and  repassed  the  door 
of  her  house  in  town,  loving  it,  but  afraid  to  look  at  it ;  that  I  once 
sat  in  the  theatre  when  my  mother  was  there  and  saw  me,  and 
when  we  were  so  wide  asunder,  before  the  great  company  of  all 
degrees,  that  any  link  or  confidence  between  us  seemed  a  dream. 
It  is  all,  all  over.  My  lot  has  been  so  blest  that  I  can  relate  little 
of  myself  which  is  not  a  story  of  goodness  and  generosity  in  others, 
I  may  well  pass  that  httle,  and  go  on. 

When  we  were  settled  at  home  again,  Ada  and  I  had  many  con- 
versations with  my  Guardian,  of  which  Richard  was  the  theme. 
My  dear  girl  was  deeply  grieved  that  he  should  do  their  kind 
cousin  so  much  wrong ;  but  she  was  so  faithful  to  Richard,  that 
she  could  not  bear  to  blame  him,  even  for  that.  My  Guardian  was 
assured  of  it,  and  never  coupled  his  name  with  a  word  of  reproof. 
"  Itick  is  mistaken,  my  dear,"  he  would  say  to  her.  "  Well,  well ! 
we  have  all  been  mistaken  over  and  over  again.  We  must  trust  to 
you  and  time  to  set  him  right." 

We  knew  afterwards  what  we  suspected  then ;  that  he  did  not 
trust  to  time  until  he  had  often  tried  to  open  Richard 's  (yes. 
That  he  had  written  to  him,  gone  to  him,  trfked  with  him,  tried 
every  gentle  and  persuasive  art  his  kindness  conld  devise.  Our 
poor  devoted  Richard  was  deaf  and  blind  to  all.  If  he  were 
wrong,  he  would  make  amends  when  the  Chancery  suit  was  over. 
If  he  were  groping  in  the  dark,  he  could  not  do  better  than  do  his 
utmost  to  clear  away  those  clouds  in  which  so  much  was  conftised 
and  obscured.  Suspicion  and  misunderstanding  were  the  iault  of 
the  suit?  Then  let  him  work  the  suit  out,  and  come  through  it 
to  his  right  mind.  This  was  his  unvarying  reply.  Jamdyce  and 
Jamdyce  had  obbuned  such  possession  of  his  whole  nature,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  place  any  consideration  before  him  which  he  did 
not  —  with  a  distorted  kind  of  reason  —  make  a  new  argument  in 
fiivour  of  his  doing  what  he  did.  "  So  that  it  is  even  more  mis- 
chievous," said  my  Guardian  once  to  me,  "to  remonstrate  with  the 
poor  dear  fellow,  than  to  leave  him  alone." 
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I  took  one  of  these  opportunities  of  mentioning  my  doubts  of 
Mr.  Skimpole  as  a  good  adviser  for  Richard. 

"  Adviser  1 "  returned  my  Guardian,  laughing.  "  My  dear,  who 
would  advise  with  Skimpole ! " 

"  Encourager  would  perhaps  have  been  a  better  word,"  said  I. 

"  Encourage!  ! "  returned  my  Guardian  again.  "  Who  could  be 
encouraged  by  Skimpole  V 

" Not  Eichard t"  I  asked. 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "  Such  an  unworldly,  uncaJculating,  gossamer 
creature,  is  a  relief  to  him,  and  an  amusement.  But  as  to  advis- 
ing or  encourapng,  or  occupying  a  serioua  station  towards  anybody 
or  anything,  it  is  simply  not  to  be  thought  of  in  such  a  child  as 
Skimpole." 

"Pray,  cousin  John,"  said  Ada,  who  had  just  joined  us,  and  now 
looked  over  my  shoulder,  "  what  made  hira  such  a  child  1 " 

"What  made  him  such  a  child?"  inquii'ed  my  Guardian,  rub- 
bing his  head,  a  little  at  a  loss. 

"Yes,  cousin  John." 

"Why,"  he  slowly  replied,  roughening  his  head  more  and  more, 
"he  is  all  sentiment,  and  —  and  susceptibility,  smd  — and  sensi- 
bility —  and  —  and  imagination.  And  these  qualities  are  not  reg- 
ulated in  him,  somehow.  I  suppose  the  people  who  admired  him 
for  them  in  his  youth,  attached  too  much  importance  to  them,  and 
too  little  to  any  training  that  would  have  balanced  and  adjusted 
them ;  and  so  he  became  what  he  is.  Hey  t "  said  my  Guardian, 
stopping  short,  and  looking  at  us  hopefully.  "  What  do  you  think, 
you  two  1 " 

Ada,  glancing  at  me,  said  she  thought  it  was  a  pity  he  should  be 
an  expense  to  Richard. 

"  So  it  is,  so  it  is,"  returned  my  Guardian,  hurriedly.  "  That 
must  not  be.  Wc  must  arrange  that.  I  must  prevent  it.  That 
will  never  do." 

And  I  said  I  thought  it  was  to  bo  regretted  that  he  had  ever 
introduced  Richard  to  Mr.  Vholes,  for  a  present  of  five  pounds. 

"  Did  he ! "  said  my  Guardian,  with  a  passing  shade  of  vexation 
on  his  face.  "  But  there  you  have  the  man.  There  you  hare  the 
man !  There  is  nothing  mercenary  in  that,  with  him.  He  has  no 
idea  of  the  value  of  money.  He  introduces  Eick ;  and  then  he  is 
good  friends  with  Mr,  Vholes,  and  borrows  five  pounds  of  him. 
He  means  nothing  by  it,  and  thinks  nothing  of  it.  He  told  you 
himself.  111  be  bound,  my  dcarT' 

"0  yes  !"  said  I. 

"  Exactly  ! "  cried  my  Guardian,  quite  triumphant.  "  There 
you  have  the  man !     If  he  had  meant  any  harm  by  it,  < 
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acious  of  any  harm  in  it,  lie  wouldn't  teU  it.  He  t«Us  it  as  he 
does  it,  in  mere  simplicity.  But  you  shall  see  him  in  his  own 
home,  and  then  youll  understand  him  better.  We  must  pay  a 
visit  to  Harold  Skimpole,  and  caution  him  on  these  points.  Lord 
bless  you,  my  dears,  an  infant,  an  infant ! " 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  we  went  into  London  on  an  early  day, 
and  presented  ourselves  at  Mr.  Skimpole's  door. 

He  lived  in  a  place  called  the  Polygon,  in  Somers  Town,  where 
there  were  at  that  time  a  number  of  poor  Spanish  refugees  wait- 
ing about  in  cloaks,  smoking  little  paper  cigars.  "Whether  he 
was  a  better  tenant  than  one  might  have  supposed,  in  consequence 
of  his  friend  Somebody  always  paying  his  rent  at  last,  or  whether 
his  inaptitude  for  business  rendered  it  particularly  difficult  to  turn 
him  out,  I  don't  know ;  but  he  had  occupied  the  same  house  some 
years.  It  was  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  quite  equal  to  our  expec- 
tation. Two  or  three  of  the  area  railings  were  gone ;  the  water- 
butt  was  broken;  the  knocker  was  loose;  the  bell  handle  had 
been  pulled  off  a  long  time,  to  judge  from  the  rusty  state  of  the 
wire ;  and  dirty  footprints  on  the  steps  were  the  only  signs  of 
its  being  inhabited. 

A  slatternly  full-blown  girl,  who  seemed  to  be  bursting  out  at 
the  rents  in  her  gown  and  the  cracks  in  her  shoes,  Uke  an  over- 
ripe berry,  answered  our  knock  by  opening  the  door  a  very  little 
way,  and  stopping  up  the  gap  with  her  figure.  As  she  knew 
Mr.  Jamdyce  (indee<l  Ada  and  I  both  thought  that  she  evidently 
associated  him  with  the  receipt  of  her  wages),  she  immediately 
relented  and  allowed  us  to  pass  in.  The  lock  of  the  door  being 
in  a  disabled  condition,  she  then  applied  herself  to  securing  it 
with  the  chain  which  was  not  in  good  action  either,  and  said 
would  we  go  up-stairs  1 

We  went  up-stairs  to  the  first  floor,  still  seeing  no  other  furni- 
ture than  the  dirty  footprints.  Mr.  Jamdyce,  without  further 
ceremony,  entered  a  room  there,  and  we  followed.  It  was  dingy 
enough,  and  not  at  all  clean ;  but  furnished  with  an  odd  kind 
of  shabby  luxury,  with  a  large  footstool,  a  sofa,  and  plenty  of 
cushions,  an  easy  chwr,  and  plenty  of  pillows,  a  piano,  books, 
drawing  materials,  music,  newspapers,  and  a  few  sketches  and 
pictures.  A  broken  pane  of  glass  in  one  of  the  dirty  windows 
was  papered  and  wafered  over;  but  there  was  a  httle  plate  of 
hothouse  nectarines  on  the  table,  and  there  was  another  of  grapes, 
and  another  of  sponge-cakes,  and  there  was  a  bottle  of  light  wine. 
Mr.  Skimpole  himself  reclined  upon  the  sofa,  in  a  dressing-gown, 
drinking  some  fragrant  coffee  from  an  old  china  cup  —  it  was  then 
about  midday — and  looking  at  a  collection  of  wallflowers  in  the 
balcony. 
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He  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  by  our  appearance,  but 
rose  and  received  us  in  his  usual  airy  manner. 

"  Here  I  am,  you  see  ! "  he  said,  when  we  were  seated :  not  with- 
out some  little  difficulty,  the  greater  part  of  the  chairs  being 
broken,  "  Here  I  am !  This  is  my  frugal  breakfast.  Some 
men  want  legs  of  beef  and  mutton  for  breakfast ;  I  don't.  Give 
me  my  peach,  my  cup  of  coffee,  and  my  claret :  I  am  content. 
I  don't  want  them  for  themselves,  but  they  remind  me  of  the 
sun.  There's  nothing  solar  about  legs  of  beef  and  mutton.  Mere 
animal  satisfaction ! " 

"  This  is  our  friend's  consulting  room  (or  would  be,  if  he  ever 
prescribed),  his  sanctum,  his  studio,"  said  my  Guardian  to  us. 

"Yea,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  turning  his  bright  fece  about,  "this 
is  the  bird's  cage.  This  is  where  the  bird  lives  and  sings.  They 
pluck  his  feathers  now  and  then,  and  clip  his  wings ;  but  he  sings, 
he  sings ! " 

He  handed  us  tlie  grapes,  repeating  in  his  radiant  way,  "he 
sings  1     Not  an  ambitious  note,  but  still  he  sings." 

"These  are  very  fine,"  said  my  Guardian.     "A  present?" 

"  Ko,"  he  answered.  "  No !  Some  amiable  gardener  sella  them. 
His  man  wanted  to  know,  when  he  brought  them  last  evening, 
whether  he  should  wait  for  the  money.  'Keaily,  my  friend,'  I 
said,  'I  think  not  —  if  your  time  is  of  any  value  to  you.'  I  sup- 
iwse  it  was,  for  he  went  away." 

My  Guardian  looked  at  us  with  a  smile,  aa  though  he  asked  us, 
"  is  it  possible  to  be  worldly  with  this  baby  1 " 

"  This  is  a  day,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  gaily  taking  a  little  claret  in 
a  tumbler,  "  that  will  ever  be  remembered  here.  We  shall  eall  it 
the  Saint  Glare  and  Saint  Summerson  day.  You  must  see  my  daugh- 
ters. I  have  a  blue-eyed  daughter  who  is  my  Beauty  daughter, 
I  have  a  Sentiment  daughter,  and  I  have  a  Comedy  daughter. 
You  must  see  them  all.     They'll  be  enchanted." 

He  was  going  to  summon  them,  when  my  Gnardian  interposed, 
and  asked  him  to  pause  a  moment,  as  he  wished  to  say  a  word 
to  him  first.  "My  dear  Jamdyce,"  lie  cheerfuliy  replied,  going 
back  to  his  sofe,  "  a.s  many  moments  as  you  please.  Time  is  no 
object  here.  We  never  know  what  o'clock  it  is,  and  we  never 
care.  Not  the  way  to  get  on  in  life,  you'll  tell  me  ?  Certainly. 
But  we  don't  get  on  in  life.     We  don't  pretend  to  do  it." 

My  Guardian  looked  at  us  again,  plainly  saying,  "You  hear 
himl" 

"Now  Harold,"  he  began,  "the  word  I  have  to  say,  relates  to 
Kick." 

"  Tho  dearest  friend  I  have  ! "  returned  Mr.  Skimpole,  cordially. 
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"  I  suppose  he  ought  not  to  be  my  dearest  friend,  as  he  is  not  on 
terms  with  you.  But  he  is,  I  can't  help  it ;  he  is  full  of  youthful 
poetiy,  and  I  love  him.  If  you  don't  like  it,  I  can't  help  it.  I 
love  him." 

The  enga^ng  frankness  with  which  he  made  this  declaration, 
really  had.  a  disinterested  appearance,  and  eaptivatcd  my  Guardian ; 
if  not,  for  the  moment,  Ada  too. 

"  You  are  welcome  to  love  him  as  much  as  you  like,"  returned 
Mr.  Jamdyce,  "but  we  must  save  his  pocket,  Harold." 

"Oh!"  said  Mr.  Skimpole.  "His  pocket  J  Now,  you  are 
coming  to  what  I  don't  underetand."  Taking  a  little  more 
claret,  and  dipping  one  of  the  cakes  in  it,  he  shook  his  head, 
and  smiled  at  Ada  and  me  with  an  ingenuous  foreboding  that 
he  never  could  be  made  to  understand, 

"  If  you  go  with  him  here  or  there,"  said  my  Guardian,  plainly, 
"you  must  not  let  him  pay  for  both," 

"Mydear  Jamdyce, "returned  Mr.  Skimpole,  Lis  genial  face  irra- 
diated by  the  comicality  of  this  idea,  "  what  am  I  to  do  ?  If  he 
takes  me  anywhere,  I  must  go.  And  how  can  /  pay?  I  never 
have  any  money.  If  I  had  any  money,  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it.  Suppose  I  say  to  a  man,  how  much  ?  Suppose  the  man 
says  to  me  seven  aad  sixpence  1  I  know  nothing  about  seven  and 
sixpence.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  pursue  the  subject,  with  any 
consideration  for  the  man.  I  don't  go  about  asking  busy  people 
what  seven  and  sixpence  is  in  Moorish  —  which  I  don't  understand. 
"Why  should  I  go  about  asking  them  what  seven  and  sixpence  is  in 
Money  —  which  I  don't  understand ! " 

"  Well,"  Baid  my  Guardian,  by  no  means  displeased  with  this 
artless  reply,  "if  you  come  to  any  kind  of  journeying  with  Kick,  you 
must  borrow  the  money  of  me  (never  breathing  the  least  allusion 
to  that  circumstance),  and  leave  the  calculation  to  him." 

"My  dear  Jamdyce,"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole,  "I  will  do  any- 
thing to  give  you  pleasure,  but  it  seems  an  idle  form  —  a  super- 
stition. Besides,  I  give  you  my  word.  Miss  Clare  and  my  dear 
Miss  Summerson,  I  thought  Mr,  Carstone  was  immensely  rich,  I 
thought  he  had  only  to  make  over  something,  or  to  sign  a  bond,  or 
a  draft,  or  a  cheque,  or  a  bill,  or  to  put  something  on  a  file  some- 
where, to  bring  down  a  shower  of  monty." 

"  Indeed  it  is  not  so,  sir,"  said  Ada.     "  He  is  poor." 

"No,  really?"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole,  with  his  bright  smile, 
"you  surprise  me." 

"  And  not  being  the  richer  for  trusting  in  a  rotten  reed,"  said  my 
Guardian,  laying  his  hand  emphatically  on  the  sleeve  of  Mr.  Skim- 
pole's  dressing-gown,  "  be  you  veiy  careful  not  to  encourage  him  in 
that  reliance,  Harold." 
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"My  dear  good  friend,"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole,  "and  my  dear 
Hiss  Summerson,  and  my  dear  Miss  Clare,  how  am  I  do  thatf  It's 
business,  and  I  don't  know  business.  It  is  he  who  encourages  me. 
He  enkergea  from  great  feats  of  business,  presents  the  brightest 
prospects  before  me  as  their  result,  and  calls  upon  me  to  admire 
them.  I  do  admire  them  —  as  bright  prospects.  But  I  know  no 
more  about  them,  and  I  tel]  him  so." 

The  helpless  kind  of  candour  with  which  he  presented  this  before 
us,  the  lighthearted  manner  in  which  he  was  amused  by  his  inno- 
cence, the  iantastic  way  in  which  he  took  himself  under  his  own 
protection  and  argued  about  that  curious  person,  combined  with 
the  delightful  ease  of  everything  he  said  exactly  t«  make  out  my 
Guardian's  case.  The  more  I  saw  of  him,  the  more  unlikely  it 
seemed  to  me,  when  he  was  present,  that  he  could  design,  conceal, 
or  influence  anything ;  and  yet  the  less  likely  that  appeared  when 
he  was  not  present,  and  the  less  agreeable  it  was  to  think  of  his 
having  anything  to  do  with  any  one  for  whom  I  cared. 

Hearing  that  his  examination  (as  he  called  it)  was  now  over,  Mr, 
Skimpole  left  the  room  with  a  radiant  face  to  fetch  his  daughters 
(his  sons  had  run  away  at  various  times),  leaving  my  Guardian 
quite  deUghted  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had  vindicated  his  child- 
iah  character.  He  soon  came  back,  bringing  with  him  the  three 
young  ladies  and  Mrs.  Skimpole,  who  had  once  been  a  beauty,  but 
waa  now  a  delicate  high-nosed  invalid  suffering  under  a  comphcation 
of  disorders. 

"  This,"  Siud  Mr.  Skimpole,  "  is  my  Beauty  daughter,  Arethusa 
—  plays  and  sings  odds  and  ends  hke  her  father.  This  is  my 
Sentiment  daughter,  I^aura  —  plays  a  little  but  don't  sing.  This  is 
my  Comedy  daughter,  Kitty  —  sings  a  little  but  don't  play.  We 
all  draw  a  little,  and  compose  a  little,  and  none  of  us  have  any  idea 
of  time  or  money." 

Mrs.  Skimpole  sighed,  I  thought,  as  if  she  would  have  been  glad 
to  strike  out  this  item  in  the  family  attainments.  I  also  thought 
that  she  rather  impressed  her  sigh  upon  my  Guardian,  and  that  she 
ttiok  eveiy  opportunity  of  throwing  in  another. 

"It  is  pleasant,"  siud  Mr.  Skimpole,  turning  Iiis  sprightly  eyes 
from  one  to  the  other  of  us,  "  and  it  is  whimsically  interesting,  to 
trace  peculiarities  in  families.  In  this  family  we  are  all  children, 
and  I  am  the  youngest." 

The  daughters,  who  appeared  to  be  very  fond  of  him,  were 
amused  by  this  droll  foot;  particularly  the  Comedy  daughter. 

"  My  dears,  it  is  true,"  said  Mr,  Skimpole,  "is  it  not  1  So  it  is, 
and  so  it  must  be,  because,  like  the  dogs  in  the  hymn,  'it  is  our 
nature  to.'     Now,  here  is  Miss  Summerson  with  a  fine  administra- 
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live  capacity,  and  a  knowledge  of  details  perfectly  surprising.  It 
will  sound  very  strange  in  Miss  Summerson's  ears,  I  dare  say,  that 
we  know  nothing  about  chops  in  this  house.  But  we  don't ;  not 
the  least.  We  can't  cook  anything  whatever.  A  needle  and 
thread  we  don't  know  how  to  use.  We  admire  the  people  who 
possess  the  practical  wisdom  we  want ;  but  we  don't  quarrel  witli 
them.  Then  why  should  they  quarrel  with  us!  Live,  and  let 
live,  we  say  to  them.  Live  upon  your  practical  wisdom,  and  let  us 
live  upon  you ! " 

He  laughed,  but,  as  usual,  seemed  quite  candid,  and  really  to 
mean  what  he  said. 

"We  have  sympathy,  my  roses,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  "sympathy 
for  everything.     Have  we  notT' 

"  0  yea,  papa  ! "  cried  the  three  daughters. 

"  In  fact,  that  is  our  &mily  department,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole, 
"in  this  hurly-burly  of  life.  We  are  capable  of  looking  on  and  of 
being  interested,  and  we  do  look  on,  and  we  are  interested.  What 
more  can  we  do  !  Here  is  my  Beauty  daughter,  married  these 
three  years.  Now,  I  dare  say  her  marrying  another  child,  and 
having  two  more,  was  ail  wrong  in  point  of  political  economy ;  but 
it  was  very  agreeable.  We  had  our  little  festivities  on  those  occa- 
sions, and  exchanged  social  ideas.  She  brought  her  young  husband 
home  one  day,  and  they  and  their  young  fledgelings  have  their 
nest  up-stiura.  I  dare  say,  at  some  time  or  other,  Sentiment  and 
Comedy  will  bring  their  husbands  home,  and  have  their  nests  up- 
stairs too,     So  we  get  on ;  we  don't  know  how,  but  somehow." 

She  looked  very  young  indeed,  to  be  the  mother  of  two  children  j 
and  I  could  not  help  pitying  both  her  and  them.  It  was  evident 
that  the  three  daughters  had  grown  up  as  they  could,  and  had  had 
just  as  little  hap-hazard  instruction  as  qualified  them  to  be  their 
lather's  playthings  in  his  idlest  hours.  His  pictorial  tastes  were 
considted,  I  observed,  in  their  respective  styles  of  wearing  their 
hair ;  the  Beauty  daughter  being  in  the  classic  manner ;  the  Senti- 
ment daughter  luxuriant  and  flowing ;  and  the  Comedy  daughter  in 
the  arch  style,  with  a  good  deal  of  sprightly  forehead,  and  vivacious 
little  curls  dotted  about  the  comers  of  her  ^s.  They  were  dressed 
to  correspond,  though  in  a  most  untidy  and  negligent  way. 

Ada  and  I  conversed  with  these  young  ladies,  and  found  them 
wonderfiilly  like  their  father.  In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Jamdyce  (who 
had  been  rubbing  his  head  to  a  great  extent,  and  hinting  at  a 
change  in  the  wind)  talked  with  Mrs.  Skimpole  in  a  comer,  where 
we  could  not  help  hearing  the  chink  of  money.  Mr.  Skimpole  had 
previously  volunteered  to  go  home  with  us,  and  had  withdrawn  to 
dress  himself  for  the  purpose. 
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"Myroaes,"  he  said,  when  lie  came  back,  "take  care  of  mama, 
She  is  poorly  to-day.  By  going  home  with  Mr.  Jarndyce  for  a  day 
or  two,  I  shall  hear  the  larks  sing,  and  preserve  my  amiahility. 
It  has  been  tried,  you  know,  and  would  be  tried  again  if  I  remained 
at  home." 

"  That  bad  man ! "  said  the  Comedy  daughter. 

"  At  the  very  time  when  he  knew  papa  waa  lying  down  by  his 
wallflowers,  looking  at  the  blue  sky,"  Laura  complaine<l. 

"  And  when  the  smell  of  liay  waa  in  the  air ! "  said  Arethusa. 

"  It  showed  a  want  of  poetry  in  the  man,"  Mr.  Skimpole  as- 
sented ;  but  with  perfect  good-humour,  "  It  was  coarse.  There 
waa  an  absence  of  the  finer  touches  of  humanity  in  it !  My  daugh- 
ters have  taken  great  offence,"  he  explained  to  us,  "at  an  honest 

"  Not  honest,  papa.     Impossible  !  "  they  all  three  protested. 

"  At  a  rough  kind  of  fellow  —  a  sort  of  human  hedge-hog  roUed 
up,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole, "  who  is  a  baker  in  this  ne^hbourhood, 
and  from  whom  we  borrowed  a  couple  of  arm-chairs.  We  wanted 
a  couple  of  arm-chairs,  and  we  hadn't  got  them,  and  therefore  of 
course  we  looked  to  a  man  who  had  got  them,  to  lend  them.  WeU  1 
this  morose  person  lent  them,  and  we  wore  them  out.  When  they 
were  worn  out,  he  wanted  them  back.  He  had  them  back.  He 
was  contented,  you  wiU  say.  Not  at  all.  He  oljjected  to  their 
being  worn.  I  reasoned  with  him,  and  pointed  out  his  mistake. 
I  said,  '  Can  you,  at  your  time  of  life,  be  so  headstrong,  my  friend, 
as  to  persist  that  an  arm-chair  is  a  thing  to  put  upon  a  shelf  and 
look  at?  That  it  is  an  object  to  contemplate,  to  survey  from  a  dis- 
tance, to  consider  from  a  point  of  sight!  Don't  you  fotow  that 
these  arm-chairs  were  borrowed  to  be  sat  upon  1 '  He  was  unrea- 
sonable and  unpersuadable,  and  used  intemperate  language.  Being 
as  patient  as  I  am  at  this  minute,  I  addressed  another  appeal  to 
him,  I  said,  '  Now,  my  good  man,  however  our  business  capacities 
may  vary,  we  are  all  children  of  one  great  mother.  Nature.  On 
this  blooming  summer  morning  here  you  see  me '  (I  was  on  the 
sofa)  '  with  flowers  before  me,  fruit  upon  the  table,  the  cloudless  sky 
above  me,  the  mr  full  of  fragrance,  contemplating  Nature.  I  en- 
treat you,  by  our  common  brotherhood,  not  to  interpose  between 
me  and  a  subject  so  sublime,  the  absurd  figure  of  an  angry  baker ! ' 
But  he  did,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  raising  his  laughing  eyebrows  in 
playful  astonishment ;  "  he  did  interpose  that  ridiculous  figure,  and 
he  does,  and  he  will  again.  And  therefore  I  am  very  glad  to  get 
out  of  his  way,  and  to  go  home  with  my  friend  Jarndyce." 

It  seemed  to  escape  his  consideration  that  Mrs.  Skimpole  and 
tlie  daughters  remained  behind  to  encounter  the  baker ;  but  this 
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was  so  old  ii  stoiy  to  ull  of  tliem  that  it  liad  tiecome  a  matter  of 
course.  He  took  leave  of  his  family  with  a  tendemeas  as  airy  and 
graceful-'  as  miy  other  aspect  in  which  he  showed  himself,  and 
rode  atfiywith  us  in  perfect  harmony  of  mind.  We  had  an  op- 
jjortunity  of  seeing  through  some  open  doors,  as  we  went  down- 
stairs, that -his  own  apartment  was  a  palace  to  the  rest  of  the 
house.  -  -,-M''-  ''■ 

I  could  "iilW*-iW -anticipation,  and  I  had  none,  that  something 
very  startlia(p-to'*e  at  the  moment,  and  ever  memorable  to  me  in 
what  ensued  ftcOtt^uwas  to  happen  before  this  day  was  out.  Our 
guest  was  in  M&  i^ittts  on  the  way  home,  that  I  coidd  do  nothing 
hut  listen  to  hifli  todVonder  at  him ;  nor  was  I  alone  in  this,  for 
Alia  yielded  to  tho'B*^  fescination.  As  to  my  Guardian,  the  wind, 
which  had  threatened  to  become  fixed  in  the  east  when  we  left 
Somera  Town,  veeteftUibipletcly  round,  before  we  were  a  couple  of 
miles  from  it. 

Whether  of  questi(ftal4e"J&iildishness  or  not,  in  any  other  mat- 
ters, Mr.  Sliiivipole-ltaiit^  t^iid's  enjoyment  of  change  and  bright 
weather.  In  Ht^^t^weafted  '^  his  sallies  on  the  road,  he  was  in 
the  drawing-MMBi  ^aoK  ekiyi>{''m  ;  and  I  heard  liim  at  the  piano 
while  I  was  jtt  Iddldttg  fittt  felJcKouaekeeping,  singing  refrains  of 
barcaroles  awi^riddng  so&gtlt^'han  and  Geiman  by  the  score. 

We  wei4>idl'~ai9<innbled  shortly  before  dinner,  and  he  was  still  at 
the  piantniflty'  pisking  out  ia  his  luxurious  way  httle  strains  of 
music,  ani  Mld^  between  whiles  of  finishing  some  sketches  of  the 
ruined  .l»ii"JfeWlam  wall,  to-morrow,  which  he  had  begun  a  year  or 
two  ^^  aOdFtOkd  got  tired  of;  when  a  card  was  brought  in,  and  my 
Guardian  read  aloud  in  a  surprised  voice  : 

itf^rLe^Beater  Dedlock ! " 

ITie  visitor  was  in  the  room  while  it  was  yet  turning  round  with 
U^  aMiibefore  I  had  the  power  to  stir.  If  I  had  had  it,  I  should 
ipiWtarriied  away.  I  had  not  even  the  presence  of  muid,  in  my 
^aUtness,  to  retire  to  Ada  in  the  window,  or  to  see  the  window,  or 
oomtnow  where  it  was.  I  heard  my  name,  and  found  that  my 
tlftgfdian  was  presenting  me,  before  I  could  move  to  a  cliair. 
ladliPRiy  be  seated.  Sir  Leicester." 

as  'Wr.  Jamdyce,"  said  Sir  Leicester  in  reply,  as  he  boweil  and 
^■ted  himself,  "  I  do  myself  the  honour  of  calling  here  —  " 
aiOHVoii  do  me  the  honour.  Sir  Leicester." 

lo  WTliank  you — of  calling  here  on  my  road  from  Lincolnshire,  to 
eSfiess  my  regret  that  any  cause  of  complaint,  however  strong, 
that  I  may  have  against  a  gentleman  who  —  who  is  known  to  you 
«to"has  been  your  host,  and  to  whom  therefore  I  will  make  no 
farther  reference,  should  have  prevented  you,  still  more  ladies  under 
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your  escort  and  charge,  fi-om  seeing  whatever  little  there  may  he  tn 
gratify  a  pohte  and  refined  taste,  at  my  house,  Chc&ney  'Wold." 

"You  are  exceedingly  nbligimg,  Sir  Leicester,  auij.;  one  behalf  of 
those  ladies  (who  are  prcbent)  and  for  myself  I  lAnnk^^pHft  very 
much."  .,  La  lO  {1:r 

"  It  h  possible,  Mr.  Jamdyce,  that  the  gentleinqMt^uiniom,  fur 
the  reasons  I  have  mentioned  I  refrain  from  milking  further  allu- 
sion-—  it  is  possible,  Mr.  Jamdyce,  that  that  gcn^WHti  f may  have 
done  me  the  honour  so  far  to  misapprehend  ORf  oAgVitcter,  as  to 
induce  you  to  believe  that  yuu  would  nut  lia»e,)l€fin)'(le'f<'ivid  by  my 
local  establishment  in  Lincolnshire  with  tMliirtoDtty,  that  cour- 
tesy, which  its  members  are  instructed  tD^}jHm  W  all  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  present  themselves  at  thaS^guiiBeil^I  merely  beg  to 
observe,  sir,  that  the  fact  is  the  reverse/'n'  baai 

My  Guardian  delicately  dismissed  1^  iMKtk  without  making 
any  verbal  answer. 

"It  has  given  me  pain,  Mr.  Jarn^B||fj,iBi).:afoicester  weightily 
proceeded.  "I  assure  you,  sir,  ij^btiifc  #tiM(-8l<)Me  —  pain  —  to 
learn  from  the  housekeeper  at  O^jfstMft^BoUt'rfbi^  a  gentleman 
who  was  in  your  company  in  t^^jt^nb  ^oHlt  .'MHnty,  and  who 
would  appear  to  possess  a  eult^ga^  -bMic  fittJtet  IJ^^  Arts,  was 
likewise  deterred,  by  some  such  'taiI^>i^om  rnbitlftifcci  ^i "  fiinily 
pictures  with  that  leisure,  that  attention,  that  o^ni^ifhialt'he  might 
have  desired  to  bestow  ux>on  them,  and  which  sdgtif  o^Ufcein  migljt 
possibly  have  repaid."  Here  he  produced  a  cai'^ifld  Hwi,  with 
innch  gravity  and  a  little  trouble,  through  his  rcy^^^lM»,j"Mr. 
Hirrold,  —  Herald  —  Harold  -—  Skampling  —  Skimqttijj-f!^  beg 
your  pardon,  —  Skimpolo."  •lasi  ^Bi^Hi. 

"This  is  Mr.  Harold  Skimpole,"  said  my  GuardiaH^jrifltlrtly 
surprised.  tiRiv  aiTf 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Sir  Leicester,  "I  am  happy  to  AMa  ffli 
Skimpole,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  tendering  my  |w|ig'»m^ 
regrets.  I  hope,  sir,  that  when  you  agiun  find  yourself  JniUi^i 
part  of  the  county,  you  will  be  under  no  similar  sense  of  rusti'^toj 

"  You  are  very  obliging.  Sir  Leicester  Dedloek.  So  eucoHrs^id) 
I  shall  certainly  give  myself  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  anottier 
visit  to  your  beautifiil  house.  The  owners  of  such  places"  as 
Oliesney  Wold,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole  with  his  usual  happy  and  -AMp 
air,  "  are  public  benefactors.  They  are  good  enough  to  maiitfein 
a  number  of  delightful  objects  for  the  admiration  and  pleasuW  of 
us  poor  men ;  and  not  to  reap  all  the  admiration  and  pleaap^ 
that  they  yield,  is  to  be  ungrateful  to  our  benefactors."  -k.  ,, 

Sir  Leicester  seemed  to  approve  of  this  sentiment  highly.  ")A» 
artist,  sir?"  ,  j  j^i 
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"No,"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole,  "A  perfectly  idle  man.  A 
mere  amateur." 

Sir  Leicester  seemed  to  approve  of  this  even  more.  He  hoped 
he  might  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  at  Chesuey  Wold  wheii  Mr. 
Skimpole  next  came  down  into  LincolnsHre.  Mr.  Skimpole  pro- 
fessed himself  much  flattered  and  honoured. 

"Mr.  Skimpole  mentioned,"  pursued  Sir  Leicester,  addressing 
himself  again  to  my  Guardian;  "mentioned  to  the  housekeeper, 
who,  as  he  may  have  observed,  is  an  old  and  attached  retainer  of 
the  fanuly  —  " 

("  That  is,  when  I  walked  through  the  house  the  other  day,  on 
the  occasion  of  my  going  down  to  visit  Miss  Summerson  and  Miss 
Clare,"  Mr.  Skimpole  airily  explained  to  us.) 

"That  the  friend  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  staying 
there,  was  Mr.  Jamdyce."  Sir  Leicester  bowed  to  the  bearer  of 
that  name.  "  And  hence  I  became  aware  bf  the  circumstance  for 
which  I  have  professed  my  regret.  That  this  should  have  occurred 
to  any  gentleman,  Mr.  Jarndyce,  but  especially  a  gentleman  for- 
merly known  to  Lady  Dcdlock,  and  indeed  claiming  some  distant 
connection  with  her,  and  for  whom  {as  I  learn  from  my  Lady  her- 
self) she  entertains  a  high  respect,  does,  I  assure  you,  give  —  Me 

"Pray  say  no  more  about  it.  Sir  Leicester,"  returned  my  Guar- 
dian. "  I  am  very  sensible,  as  I  am  sure  we  all  are,  of  your 
consideration.  Indeed  the  mistake  was  mine,  and  I  ought  to 
apologise  for  it." 

I  had  not  once  looked  up.  I  had  not  seen  the  visitor,  and  had 
not  even  appeared  to  myself  to  hear  the  conversation.  It  surprises 
me  t<i  find  that  I  can  recall  it,  for  it  seemed  to  make  no  impres- 
sion on  me  as  it  passed.  I  heard  them  speaking,  but  my  mind 
was  HO  confiised,  and  my  instinctive  avoidance  of  this  gentleman 
made  his  presence  so  distressing  to  me,  that  I  thought  I  under- 
stood nothing,  through  the  rushing  in  my  head  and  the  beating  of 
my  heart. 

"  I  mentioned  the  snbject  to  Lady  Dedlock,"  said  Sir  Leicester, 
risii^,  "  and  my  Lady  informed  me  that  she  had  hail  the  pleasure 
of  exchanging  a  few  words  with  Mr.  Jamdyce  and  his  wards,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  accidental  meeting  during  their  sojourn  in  the 
vicinity.  Permit  me,  Mr.  Jamdyce,  to  repeat  to  yourself,  and  to 
these  ladies,  the  assurance  I  have  already  tendered  to  Mr.  Skim- 
pole. Circumstances  undoubtedly  prevent  my  saying  that  it  would 
afford  me  any  gratification  to  hear  that  Mr.  Boythom  had  favoured 
my  house  with  his  presence ;  but  those  circnmstances  are  confined 
to  that  gentleman  himself,  and  do  not  extend  beyond  him." 
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"  You  know  my  old  opinion  of  liim,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  liglitly 
appealii^  to  us.  "  An  amiable  bull,  who  is  determined  to  makp 
every  colour  acarlet  I " 

Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  coughed,  as  if  he  could  not  possihly  hear 
another  word  in  reference  to  such  an  indmdual ;  and  took  his 
leave  with  great  ceremony  and  politeness.  I  got  to  my  own  room 
with  all  possible  speed,  and  remained  there  until  I  bad  recovered 
my  self-command.  It  had  been  very  much  disturbed;  but  I  was 
thankftil  to  find,  whea  1  went  down-Btairs  again,  that  they  only 
ralhed  me  for  having  been  shy  and  mute  before  the  great  Lincoln- 
shite  baronet. 

By  that  time  I  bad  made  up  my  mind  that  the  period  was 
come  when  I  must  tell  my  Guardian  what  I  knew.  The  possibil- 
ity of  my  being  brought  into  contact  with  my  mother,  of  my  being 
taken  to  her  house, — even  of  Mr.  Skimpole's,  however  distantly 
associated  with  me,  receiving  kindnesses  and  obligations  from  her 
husband,  —  was  so  painful,  that  I  felt  I  could  no  longer  guide  my- 
self without  bis  assistance. 

When  we  had  retired  for  the  night,  and  Ada  and  I  had  had  our 
usual  telk  in  our  pretty  room,  I  went  out  at  my  door  again,  and 
sought  my  Guardian  among  his  books.  I  knew  he  always  read  at 
that  hour ;  and  as  I  drew  near,  I  saw  the  light  shining  out  into 
the  passage  from  his  reading-lamp. 

"  May  I  come  in,  Guardian  1 " 

"Surely,  Uttlc  woman.     What's  the  matter?" 

"  Nothing  is  the  mattor.  I  thought  I  would  like  to  take  this 
quiet  time  of  saying  a  word  to  you  about  myself." 

He  put  a  chair  for  me,  shut  his  book,  and  put  it  by,  and  turned 
his  kind  attentive  face  towards  me.  I  could  not  help  observing 
that  it  wore  that  curious  expression  I  had  observed  in  it  once  be- 
fore —  on  that  night  when  he  had  said  that  he  was  in  no  trouble 
which  I  could  readily  understand. 

"  What  concerns  you,  my  dear  Esther,"  said  he,  "  concerns  us  all. 
You  cannot  be  more  ready  to  apeak  than  I  am  to  hear." 

"  I  know  that.  Guardian  But  1  have  such  need  of  your  advice 
and  support.  O !  you  don't  know  how  much  need  I  have  to- 
night" 

He  looked  unprepared  for  my  being  so  earnest,  and  even  a 
little  alarmed. 

"Or  how  anxious  I  have  been  to  speak  to  you,"  said  I,  "ever 
since  tiie  visitor  was  here  to-day." 

"  The  visitor,  my  dear !     Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  1 " 

"  Yes." 

He  folded  his  arms,  and  sat  looking  at  me  with  an  air  of  the 
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profouudest  astonishment,  awaiting  what  I  should  say  next.  1 
did  not  know  how  to  prepare  him. 

"Why,  Esther,"  said  he,  breaking  into  a  smile,  "our  visitor  and 
you  are  the  two  last  persons  on  earth  I  should  have  thought  of 
connecting  together ! " 

"  0  yes,  Guardian,  I  know  it.  And  I  too,  but  a  little  while 
ago." 

The  smile  jrassed  from  his  lace,  and  he  became  graver  than 
before.  He  crossed  to  the  door  to  see  that  it  was  shut  (but  I 
had  seen  to  that),  and  resumed  hb  seat  before  me. 

"Guardian,"  said  I,  "do  jou  remember,  when  we  were  over- 
taken by  the  thunderetorm.  Lady  Dedlock's  speaking  to  you  of  her 
sister?" 

"Of  course.     Of  course  I  do." 

"And  reminding  you  that  she  and  her  sister  liad  differed  ;  had 
'  gone  their  several  ways '  ? " 

"  Of  course," 

"Why  did  they  sejarate.  Guardian?" 

His  face  quite  altered  as  he  looked  at  me.  "  My  child,  what 
questions  are  these !  I  never  knew.  No  one  but  themselves  ever 
did  know,  I  believe.  Who  could  tell  what  the  secrets  of  those  two 
handsome  and  proud  women  were  !  You  have  seen  Lady  Dedlock. 
If  you  had  ever  seen  her  sister,  you  would  know  her  to  have  been 
as  resolute  and  haughty  as  she." 

"  0  Guardian,  I  have  seen  her  many  and  many  a  time  I " 

"  Seen  her  ?  " 

He  paused  a  little,  biting  his  lip.  "  Then,  Esther,  when  you 
spoke  to  me  long  ago  of  Boythom,  and  when  I  told  you  that  he 
was  all  but  married  once,  and  that  the  lady  did  not  die,  but  died 
to  him,  and  that  that  time  had  had  its  influence  on  his  later  life  — 
did  you  know  it  all,  and  know  who  the  lady  was?" 

"  No,  Guardian,"  I  returned,  fearful  of  the  Ught  that  dimly 
broke  upon  me.     "  Nor  do  I  know  yet." 

"  Lady  Dedlock's  sister." 

"  And  why,"  I  eould  scarcely  ask  him,  "  why,  Guardian,  pray 
tell  me  why  were  *Aey  parted  J" 

"  It  was  her  act,  and  she  kept  its  motives  in  her  inflexible  heart. 
He  afterwards  did  conjecture  (but  it  was  mere  conjecture),  that 
some  injury  which  her  hai^ty  spirit  had  received  in  her  cause  of 
quarrel  with  her  sister,  had  wounded  her  beyond  all  reason ;  but 
she  wrote  him  that  from  the  date  of  that  letter  she  died  to  him  — 
as  in  literal  truth  she  did  —  and  that  the  resolution  was  exacted 
from  her  by  her  knowledge  of  his  proud  temper  and  his  strained 
sense  of  honour,  which  were  both  her  nature  too.     In  considera- 
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tion  for  those  master  points  in  him,  and  even  in  consideration  for 
them  in  herself,  she  made  the  sacrifice,  she  said,  and  would  live  in 
it  and  die  in  it.  She  did  both,  I  fear :  certainly  he  never  saw  her, 
never  heard  of  her  from  that  hour.    Nor  did  any  one." 

"  0  Guardian,  what  havo  I  done ! "  I  cried,  giving  way  to  my 
grief;  "  what  sorrow  have  I  innocently  caused! " 

"You  caused,  Esther 7" 

"Yes,  Guardian.  Innocently,  but  most  surely.  That  secluded 
sister  is  my  first  remembrance." 

"  No,  no ! "  he  cried,  starting. 

"Yes,  Guardian,  yes  !     And  her  sister  is  my  mother!" 

I  would  have  told  him  all  my  mother's  letter,  but  he  would  not 
hear  it  then.  He  spoke  so  tenderly  and  wisely  to  me,  and  he  put 
so  plainly  before  me  all  I  had  myself  imperfectly  thought  and  hoped 
in  my  better  state  of  mind,  that,  penetrated  as  I  had  been  with 
fervent  gratitude  towards  him  through  so  many  years,  I  believed 
I  had  never  loved  him  so  dearly,  never  thanked  him  in  my  heart 
80  fully,  as  I  did  that  night.  And  when  he  had  taken  me  to  my 
room  and  kissed  me  at  the  door,  and  when  at  last  I  lay  down  to 
sleep,  my  thought  was  how  could  I  ever  be  busy  enough,  how 
could  I  ever  he  good  enough,  how  in  my  little  way  could  I  ever 
hope  to  be  forgetful  enough  of  myself,  devoted  enough  to  him,  and 
usefiil  enough  to  others,  to  show  him  how  I  blessed  and  honoured 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE   LETTER  AND   THE  ANSWER. 

My  Guardian  called  mc  into  his  room  next  morning,  and  then 
I  told  him  what  had  been  left  untold  on  the  previous  night. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  he  said,  but  to  keep  the  secret,  and 
to  avoid  another  such  encounter  as  that  of  yesterday.  He  under- 
stood my  feeling,  and  entirely  shared  it.  He  charged  himself  even 
with  restraining  Mr.  Skimpole  from  improving  his  opportunity. 
One  person  whom  he  need  not  name  to  me,  it  was  not  now  possi- 
ble for  him  to  advise  or  help.  He  wished  it  were ;  but  no  such 
thing  could  be.  If  her  mistrast  of  the  lawyer  whom  she  had  men- 
tioned were  well-founded,  which  he  scarcely  doubted,  he  dreaded 
discovery.  He  knew  something  of  him,  both  ^  sight  and  1^  rep- 
utation, and  it  was  certain  that  he  was  a  dangerous  man.  What- 
ever happened,  he  repeatedly  impressed  upon  me  with  anxious 
affection  and  kindness,  I  was  as  innocent  of  as  himself;  and  as 
unable  to  influence. 
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"Nor  do  I  underatanU,"  said  he,  "that  any  doubts  tend  towards 
you,  my  dear.     Much  suapicion  may  exist  without  that  connection." 

"With  the  lawyer,"  I  returned.  "But two  other  persons  have 
come  into  my  mind  since  I  have  been  anxious."  Then  I  told  him 
all  about  Mr.  Guppy,  who  I  feared  might  have  had  his  vague  sur- 
mises when  I  littJe  understood  his  meaning,  but  in  whose  silence 
after  our  last  interview  I  expressed  perfect  confidence. 

"  Well,"  said  my  Guardian.  "  Then  we  may  dismiss  him  for  the 
present.     Who  is  the  other?" 

I  called  to  his  recollection  the  French  maid,  and  the  eager  offpr 
of  herself  she  had  made  to  me. 

"  Ha ! "  he  returned  thoughtfully,  ",that  is  a  more  alarming 
person  than  the  clerk.  But  after  all,  my  dear,  it  was  but  seeking 
for  a  new  service.  She  had  seen  you  and  Ada  a  little  while  before, 
and  it  was  natural  that  you  should  come  into  her  head.  She 
merely  proposed  herself  for  your  maid,  you  know.     She  did  nothing 

"  Her  manner  was  strange,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  and  her  manner  was  strange  when  she  took  her  shoes  off, 
and  showed  that  cool  relish  for  a  walk  that  might  have  ended  in 
her  death-bed,"  said  my  Guardian.  "It  would  be  useless  self- 
distress  and  torment  to  reckon  up  such  chances  and  possibilities. 
There  are  very  few  harmless  circmastances  that  would  not  seem 
full  of  perilous  meaning,  so  considered.  Be  hopeful,  httle  woman. 
You  can  be  nothing  better  than  yourself;  be  that,  through  this 
knowledge,  as  you  were  before  you  had  it.  It  is  the  best  you  can 
do,  for  eveiybody's  sake.    I  sharing  the  secret  with  you  —   " 

"And  lightening  it.  Guardian,  so  much,"  s^d  I. 

"  —  Wni  be  attentive  to  what  passes  in  that  family,  so  far  as  I 
can  observe  it  from  my  distance.  And  if  the  time  should  come 
when  I  can  stretch  out  a  hand  to  render  the  least  service  to  one 
whom  it  is  better  not  to  name  even  here,  i  will  not  fail  to  do  it 
for  her  dear  daughter's  sake." 

I  thanked  him  with  my  whole  heart.  What  could  I  ever  do  but 
thank  him !  I  was  going  out  at  the  door,  when  he  asked  me  to 
stay  a  moment.  Quickly  turning  round,  I  saw  that  same  expres- 
sion on  his  face  agmn ;  and  all  at  once,  I  don't  know  how,  it 
flashed  upon  me  as  a  new  and  far  off  possibility  that  I  understood  it. 

"  My  dear  Esther,"  sjud  my  Guardian,  "  I  have  long  had  some- 
thing in  my  thoughts  that  I  have  wished  to  say  to  you." 

"Indeed?" 

"  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  approaching  it,  and  I  still  have. 
I  should  wish  it  to  be  so  deliberately  said,  and  so  deliberately  con- 
sidered.    Would  you  object  to  ray  writing  itt" 
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"Dear  Guardian,  how  coiiid  I  object  to  your  writing  anything 
"or  me  to  read  ? " 

"  Then  see,  my  love,"  said  lie,  with  his  cheery  smile ;  "  am  I  at 
:.his  moment  quite  as  plain  and  easy  — ■  do  I  seem  as  open,  ae  hon- 
ist  and  old-fashioned,  as  I  am  at  any  time  )  " 

I  answered,  in  all  earnestness,  "  Quite."  With  the  strictest  truth, 
for  his  momentary  hesitation  was  gone  (it  had  not  lasted  a  minute), 
wd  his  fine,  sensible,  cordial,  sterling  manner  was  restored. 

"  Do  I  look  as  if  I  suppressed  anything,  meant  anything  but 
what  I  said,  had  any  reservation  at  all,  no  matter  what  ? "  said  he, 
with  his  bright  clear  eyes  on  mine. 

I  answer«l,  most  assuredly  he  did  not. 

"Can  you  fully  trust  me,  and  thoroughly  rely  on  what  I  pro- 
cess, Esther?" 

"Most  thoroughly,"  said  I  with  my  whole  heart. 

"My  dear  girl,"  returned  my  Guai-dian,  "give  me  your  hand." 

He  took  it  in  his,  holding  me  lightly  with  his  arm,  and,  looking 
Jown  into  my  face  with  the  same  genuine  freshness  and  fiiithfiil- 
iiess  of  manner  —  the  old  protecting  manner  which  had  made  that 
house  my  home  in  a  moment  ~  said,  "  You  have  wrought  changes 
in  me,  little  woman,  since  the  winter  day  in  the  stage  coach. 
First  and  last  you  have  done  me  a  world  of  good,  since  that  time." 

"  Ab,  Guardian,  what  have  you  done  for  me  since  that  time ! " 

"But,"  said  he,  "that  is  not  to  be  remembered  now." 

"It  never  can  be  forgotten." 

"Yes,  Esther,"  said  he,  with  a  gentle  seriousness,  "it  is  to  be 
foigotten  now;  to  be  forgotten  for  a  while.  You  are  only  to 
remember  now,  that  nothing  can  cliange  me  as  you  know  me. 
Can  you  feel  quite  assured  of  that,  my  dear ! " 

"  I  can,  and  I  do,"  I  said. 

"  That's  much,"  he  answered.  "  That's  everything.  But  I  must 
not  take  that,  at  a  word.  I  will  not  write  this  something  in  my 
thoughts,  until  you  have  quite  resolved  within  yourself  tliat  noth- 
ing can  change  me  as  you  know  me.  If  yon  doubt  that  in  the 
least  degree  I  will  never  writ*  it.  If  you  are  sure  of  that,  on 
good  consideration,  send  Charley  to  me  this  night  week  —  '  for  the 
letter.'  But  if  you  are  not  quite  certain,  never  send.  Mind,  I 
iruat  to  your  truth,  in  this  thing  as  in  everything.  If  yon  are  not 
5uite  certain  on  that  one  point,  never  send !  " 

"Guardian,"  said  I,  "I  am  already  certain.  I  can  no  more  be 
ihanged  in  that  conviction,  than  you  can  be  changed  towards  me. 
t  shall  send  Charley  for  the  letter." 

He  shook  my  hand  and  said  no  more.  Nor  was  any  more  said 
in  reference  to  this  conversation,  either  by  him  or  me,  through 
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the  whole  week.  When  the  appointed  night  came,  I  said  U 
Charley  as  soon  as  I  was  alone,  "Go  and  knock  at  Mr.  Jamdyise'i 
door,  Charley,  and  say  you  have  come  from  me  —  '  for  the  letter.' ' 
Charley  went  up  the  stairs,  and  down  the  stairs,  and  along  th» 
passages  —  the  zig-zag  way  about  the  old-feshioned  house  aeemec 
very  long  in  my  listening  ears  that  night — and  so  came  back, 
along  the  passages,  and  down  the  stairs,  and  up  the  stairs,  anc 
brought  the  letter.  "  Lay  it  on  the  talJe,  Charley,"  said  I.  S( 
Charley  laid  it  on  the  table  and  went  to  bed,  and  I  sat  looking  a1 
it  without  taking  it  up,  thinking  of  many  things. 

I  began  with  my  overshadowed  childhood,  and  passed  througV 
those  timid  clays  to  the  heavy  time  when  my  aunt  lay  dead,  wit! 
her  resolute  fece  so  cold  and  set ;  and  when  I  was  more  solitarj 
with  Mrs.  Rachael,  than  if  I  had  had  no  one  in  the  world  to  speai 
to  or  Ifl  look  at.  I  passed  to  the  altered  days  when  I  was  so  blesi 
as  to  find  friends  in  all  around  me,  and  to  be  beloved.  I  came  tc 
the  time  when  I  first  saw  my  dear  girl,  and  was  received  into  thai 
sisterly  affection  which  was  the  grace  and  beauty  of  my  life.  1 
recalled  the  first  bright  gleam  of  welcome  which  had  shone  out 
of  those  very  windows  upon  our  expectant  faces  on  that  cold 
bright  night,  and  which  had  never  paled.  I  lived  my  happy  lift 
there  over  again,  I  went  through  my  illness  and  recovery,  1 
thought  of  myself  so  altered  and  of  those  around  me  so  unchanged ; 
and  all  this  happiness  shone  like  a  light,  from  one  central  figure, 
represented  before  me  by  tte  letter  on  the  table. 

I  opened  it  and  read  it.  It  was  so  impressive  in  its  love  for 
me,  and  in  the  unselfish  caution  it  gave  me,  and  the  consideration 
it  showed  for  me  in  every  word,  that  my  eyes  were  too  often 
blinded  to  read  much  at  a  time.  But  I  rea^l  it  through  three 
times,  before  I  laid  it  down.  I  hail  thought  beforehand  that  1 
knew  its  purport,  and  I  did.  It  asked  me  would  I  be  tlie  mistress 
of  Bleak  House. 

It  was  not  a  love  letter  though  it  expressed  so  much  love,  but 
was  written  just  as  be  would  at  any  time  have  spoken  to  me.  I 
saw  his  ^tce,  and  heard  his  voice,  and  felt  the  influence  of  his  kind 
protecting  manner,  in  every  line.  It  addressed  me  as  if  our  places 
were  reversed :  as  if  all  the  good  deeds  had  been  mine,  and  all  the 
feelings  they  had  awakened,  his.  It  dwelt  on  ray  being  young, 
and  he  past  the  prime  of  life ;  on  his  having  attained  a  ripe  age, 
while  I  was  a  child ;  on  his  writing  to  me  with  a  silvered  head, 
and  knowing  all  this  so  well  as  to  set  it  in  full  before  me  for 
mature  deliberation.  It  told  me  that  I  would  gain  nothing  by 
such  a  marriage,  and  lose  nothing  by  rejecting  it ;  for  no  new 
relation  could  enhance  the  tenderness  in  which  he  held  me,  and 
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whatever  mj  decision  was,  he  was  certain  it  would  he  right.  But 
he  bad  considered  this  step  anew,  since  our  late  confidence,  and 
had  decided  on  taking  it ;  if  it  only  served  to  show  me,  through 
one  poor  instance,  that  the  whole  world  would  readily  unite  to 
falsify  the  stem  prediction  of  my  childhood.  I  was  the  last  to 
know  what  happiness  I  could  hestow  upon  him,  but  of  that  he 
said  no  more;  for  I  was  always  to  remember  that  I  owed  him 
nothing,  and  that  he  waa  my  debtor,  and  for  veiy  much.  He  had 
often  thought  of  our  future ;  and,  foreseeing  that  the  time  must 
come,  and  fearing  that  it  might  come  soon,  when  Ada  (now  very 
nearly  of  age)  would  leave  us,  and  when  our  present  mode  of  life 
must  be  broken  up,  had  become  accustomed  to  reflect  on  this 
proposal.  Thus  he  made  it.  If  I  felt  that  I  could  ever  give  him 
the  best  right  he  could  have  to  be  my  protector,  and  if  I  felt  that 
I  could  happily  and  justly  become  Vae  dear  companion  of  his 
remaining  life,  superior  to  all  lighter  chances  and  changes  than 
Death,  even  then  he  could  not  have  me  bind  myself  irrevocably, 
while  this  letter  was  yet  so  new  to  me ;  but,  even  then,  I  must 
have  ample  time  for  reconsideration.  In  that  ease,  ov  in  the 
opposite  case,  let  him  be  unchanged  in  his  old  relation,  in  his  old 
manner,  in  the  old  name  by  which  I  called  him.  And  as  to  his 
bright  Dame  Durden  and  little  housekeeper,  she  would  ever  be 
the  same,  he  knew. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  letter ;  written  throughout  with 
a  justice  and  a  dignity,  as  if  he  were  indeed  my  responsible  Guar- 
dian, impartially  representing  the  proposal  of  a  friend  against  whom 
in  his  integrity  he  stated  the  full  case. 

But  he  did  not  hint  to  me,  that  when  I  had  been  better-looking, 
he  had  had  this  same  proceeding  in  his  thoughts,  and  had  refrained 
from  it.  That  when  my  old  face  was  gone  from  me,  and  I  had  no 
attractions,  he  could  love  me  just  as  well  as  in  my  fairer  days.  That 
the  discovery  of  my  birth  gave  him  no  shock.  That  his  generosity 
rose  above  my  disfigurement,  and  my  inheritance  of  shame.  That 
the  more  I  stood  in  need  of  such  fideUty,  the  more  firmly  I  might 
trust  in  him  to  the  last. 

But  /  knew  it,  I  knew  it  well  now.  It  came  upon  me  as  the 
close  of  the  benignant  history  I  had  been  pursuing,  and  I  felt  that 
I  had  but  one  thing  to  do.  To  devote  my  hfe  to  his  happiness  was 
to  thank  him  poorly,  and  what  had  I  wished  for  the  other  night 
but  some  new  means  of  thanking  him  ? 

Still  I  cried  very  much ;  not  only  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart 
after  reading  the  letter,  not  only  in  the  strangeness  of  the  prospect 
—  ibr  it  was  strange  though  I  had  expected  the  contents  —  but  as 
if  something  for  which  there  was  no  name  or  distinct  idea  were  in- 
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definitely  lost  to  me.     I  was  very  happy,  very  thankful,  very  hopiy 
fill ;  but  I  cried  very  much. 

By-and-bye  I  went  to  my  old  glass.  My  eyes  were  red  and  swol- 
len, and  I  said,  "0  Esther,  Esther,  can  that  be  you  ! "  I  am  afraid 
the  iace  in  the  glass  was  going  to  cry  again  at  this  reproach,  but  I 
held  up  my  finger  at  it,  and  it  stopped. 

"  That  is  more  like  the  composed  look  you  comforted  me  with, 
my  dear,  when  you  showed  me  such  a  change !  "  said  I,  beginning 
to  let  down  my  hair,  "When  you  are  mistress  of  Bleak  House, 
you  are  to  be  as  cheerful  as  a  bird.  In  fact,  you  are  always  to  be 
cheerful;  so  let  us  he^n  for  once  and  for  all." 

I  went  on  with  my  hair  now,  quite  comfortably.  I  sobbed  a 
little  still,  but  that  was  because  I  had  been  crying ;  not  because  I 
was  crying  then. 

"  And  so,  Esther,  my  dear,  you  are  happy  for  life.  Hapf^r  with 
your  best  friends,  happy  in  your  old  home,  happy  in  the  power  of 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  happy  in  the  undeserved  love  of  the 
best  of  men." 

I  thought,  all  at  once,  if  my  GEuardian  had  married  some  one  else, 
how  should  1  have  felt,  and  what  should  I  have  done !  That  would 
have  been  a  change  indeed.  It  presented  my  life  in  such  a  new 
and  blank  form,  that  I  rang  my  housekeeping  keys  and  gave  them 
a  kiss  before  I  laid  them  down  m  their  basket  again. 

Then  I  went  on  to  think,  as  I  dressed  my  hair  before  the  glass, 
how  often  had  I  considered  within  myself  that  the  deep  traces  of 
my  illness,  and  the  circumstances  of  my  birth,  were  only  new  reasons 
why  I  should  be  busy,  busy,  busy  —  useful,  amiable,  serviceable, 
in  all  honest  unpretending  ways.  This  was  a  good  time,  to  be  sure, 
to  sit  down  morbidly  and  cry !  As  to  its  seeming  at  all  strange  to 
me  at  first  {if  that  were  any  escuse  for  crying,  which  it  was  not) 
that  I  was  one  day  to  be  the  mistress  of  Bleak  House,  why  should 
it  seem  strange  t  Other  people  had  thought  of  such  things,  if  I  had 
not.  "  Don't  you  remember,  my  plain  dear,"  I  asked  myseK,  look- 
ing at  the  glass,  "what  Mrs.  Woodcourt  said  before  those  sears 
were  there,  about  your  marrying " 

Perhaps  the  name  brought  them  to  my  remembrance.  The  dried 
remains  of  the  flowers.  It  would  be  better  not  to  keep  them  now. 
They  had  only  been  preserved  in  memory  of  something  wholly  past 
and  gone,  but  it  would  be  better  not  to  keep  them  now. 

They  were  m  a  book,  and  it  happened  to  be  in  the  next  room  — 
our  sitting-room,  dividing  Ada's  chamber  from  mine.  I  took  a 
candle,  and  went  softly  in  to  fetch  it  from  its  shelf.  After  I  had 
it  in  my  hand,  I  saw  my  beautiful  darlmg,  through  the  open  door, 
lying  asleep,  and  I  stole  in  to  kiss  her. 
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It  was  weak  in  me,  I  know,  and  I  could  have  no  reason  for  cry- 
ing ;  but  I  dropped  a  tear  upon  her  dear  iace,  and  another,  and  an- 
other. Weaker  than  that,  I  took  the  withered  flowers  out,  and 
put  them  for  a  moment  to  her  lips.  I  thought  about  her  love  for 
Richard ;  though,  indeed,  the  flowers  had  notking  to  do  with  that. 
Then  I  took  them  into  my  own  room,  and  burned  them  at  the 
candle,  and  they  were  dust  in  an  instant. 

On  entering  the  breakfast-room  next  morning,  I  fonnd  my  Guar- 
dian just  as  usual ;  quite  as  frank,  as  open,  and  Iree.  There  being 
not  the  least  constraint  in  his  manner,  there  was  none  (or  I  think 
there  was  none)  in  mine.  I  was  with  him  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  in  and  out,  when  there  was  no  one  there; 
and  I  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  he  might  speak  to  me  about  the 
letter ;  but  he  did  not  say  a  word. 

So,  on  the  nest  morning,  and  the  nest,  and  for  at  least  a  week ; 
over  which  time  Mr.  Skimpole  prolonged  his  stay.  I  expected, 
every  day,  that  my  Guardian  might  speak  to  me  about  the  letter  : 
but  he  never  did. 

I  thought  then,  growing  uneasy,  that  I  ought  to  write  an  answer. 
I  tried  over  and  over  again  in  my  own  room  at  night,  but  I  could 
not  write  an  answer  that  at  all  began  Uke  a  good  answer ;  so  I 
thought  each  night  I  wonld  wait  one  more  day.  And  I  waited 
seven  more  days,  and  he  never  said  a  word. 

At  last  Mr.  Skimpole  having  departed,  we  three  were  one  after- 
noon going  out  for  a  ride ;  and  I  being  dressed  before  Ada,  and 
going  don-n,  came  upon  my  Guardian,  with  his  back  towards  me, 
standing  at  the  drawing-room  window  looking  out. 

He  turned  on  my  coming  in,  and  said,  smiling,  "  Aye,  it's  you, 
little  woman,  is  it?"  and  looked  out  again. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  bim  now.  In  short,  I  had 
come  down  on  purpose.  "Guardian,"  I  said,  rather  hesitating  and 
trembling,  "  when  would  yon  like  to  have  the  answer  to  the  letter 
Charley  came  for  ? " 

"When  it's  ready,  my  dear,"  he  replied. 

"  I  think  it  is  ready,"  said  I. 

"  Is  Charley  to  bring  it ! "  he  asked  pleasantly. 

"  No,     I  have  brought  it  myself  Guardian,"  I  returned. 

I  put  my  two  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him;  and  he  said 
was  this  the  mistress  of  Bleak  House ;  and  I  said  yes ;  and  it  made 
no  difference  presently,  and  we  all  went  out  together,  and  I  said 
nothing  to  my  precious  pet  about  it 
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One  morning  when  I  had  done  jingling  about  with  my  basket  of 
keys,  as  my  beauty  aud  I  were  walking  round  and  round  the  garden 
I  happened  k)  turn  my  eyes  towards  the  house,  and  saw  a  long  thui 
shadow  going  in  which  looked  like  Mr.  Vholes.  Ada  had  been 
telling  me  only  that  morning,  of  her  hopes  tliat  Richaid  might 
exhaust  his  ardour  in  the  Chancery  suit  by  being  so  very  earnest  iii 
it ;  and  therefore,  not  to  damp  my  dear  girl's  spirits,  I  said  nothujg 
about  Mr,  Vholes'a  shadow. 

Presently  came  Charley,  lightly  winding  among  the  bushes,  and 
tripping  along  the  paths,  as  rosy  and  pretty  as  one  of  Flora's 
attendants  instead  of  my  maid,  saying,  "  0  if  you  please,  miss, 
would  you  step  and  speak  to  Mr.  Jarndyce ! " 

It  was  one  of  Charley's  pecidiarities,  that  whenever  she  was 
cbaiged  with  a  message  she  always  began  to  deliver  it  as  soon  as 
she  beheld,  at  any  distance,  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
Therefore  I  saw  Charley,  asking  me  in  her  usual  form  of  words,  to 
"step  and  speak"  to  Mr.  Jamdyee,  long  before  I  heard  her.  And 
when  I  did  hear  her,  she  had  said  it  so  often  that  she  was  out 
of  breath. 

I  told  Ada  I  would  make  haste  back,  and  inquired  of  Charley,  aa 
we  went  in,  whether  there  was  not  a  gentleman  with  Mr.  Jamdyee  1 
To  which  Charley,  whose  grammar,  I  confess  to  my  shame,  never 
did  any  credit  to  my  educational  powers,  rephed,  "Yes,  mias. 
Him  as  come  down  in  the  country  with  Mr.  Richard." 

A  more  complete  contrast  than  my  Guardian  and  Mr.  Vholes,  I 
suppose  there  could  not  be.  I  found  them  looking  at  one  another 
across  a  table;  the  one  so  open,  and  the  other  so  close;  the  one  so 
broad  and  upright,  and  the  other  so  narrow  and  stooping;  the 
one  giving  out  what  he  had  to  say  in  such  a  rich  ringing  voice,  and 
the  other  keeping  it  in  in  such  a  cold-blooded,  gasping,  flsh-like 
manner ;  that  I  thought  I  never  ha*l  seen  two  people  so  inmiatched. 

"  You  know  Mr.  Vholes,  my  dear,"  said  my  GuardiaJi.  Not  with 
the  greatest  urbanity,  I  must  say. 

Mr.  Vholes  rose,  gloved  and  buttoned  up  as  usual,  and  seated 
himself  again,  just  as  he  had  seated  himself  beside  Richard  in  the 
gig.  Not  having  Richard  to  look  at,  he  looked  straight  before 
bim. 

"Mr.  Vholes,"  said  my  Guardian,  eyeing  his  black  figure,  as  if 
he  were  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  "has  brexight  an  ugly  report  of  our 
most   unfortunate   Eick."     Laying  a  marked  emphasis  on  most 
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imfortTinate,  as  if  the  words  were  rather  (lcsi;i'iptivc  of  his  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Vholes. 

I  sat  down  between  them;  Mr.  Vholea  remained  immovable, 
except  that  he  secretly  picked  at  one  of  the  red  pimples  on  his 
yellow  face  with  his  black  glove. 

"And  as  Rick  and  yon  are  happily  good  friends,  I  should  like  to 
know,"  said  my  Guardian,  "  what  you  think,  my  dear.  Would  you 
be  so  good  as  to  ^  83  b)  speak  up,  Mr.  Vholes  1 " 

Doing  anything  but  that^  Mr.  Vholes  observed  : 

"I  have  been  saying  that  I  have  reason  to  know.  Miss  Summerson, 
as  Mr.  O's  professional  adviser,  that  Mr.  C's  circumstances  are  at 
the  present  moment  in  an  embarrassed  state.  Not  so  much  iu  point 
of  amount,  as  owing  to  the  peculiar  and  pressing  nature  of  liabili- 
ties Mr.  G  has  incurred,  and  the  means  he  has  of  liquidating  or 
meeting  the  same.  I  have  staved  off  many  little  matters  for 
Mr.  C ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  staving  off,  and  we  have  reached  it. 
I  have  made  some  advances  out  of  pocket  to  accommodate  these 
unpleasantnesses,  but  I  necessarily  look  to  being  repaid,  for  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  a  man  of  capital,  and  I  have  a  lather  to  support  in 
the  Vale  of  Taunton,  besides  striving  to  realise  some  little  indepen- 
dence for  three  dear  girls  at  home.  My  apprehension  is,  Mr.  C's 
circumstances  being  such,  lest  it  sliould  end  in  his  obtaining  leave 
to  part  with  his  commission ;  which  at  all  events  is  desirable  to  be 
made  known  to  his  connections." 

Mr.  Vholes,  who  had  looked  at  me  while  speaking,  here  merged 
into  the  silence  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  broken,  bo  stifled 
was  hb  tone ;  and  looked  before  him  again. 

"Ima^ne  the  poor  fellow  without  even  his  present  resource," 
SMd  my  Guardian  to  me.  "  Yet  what  can  I  do  ?  You  know  him, 
Esther.  He  would  never  accept  of  help  from  mc,  now.  To  offer 
it,  or  hint  at  it,  would  be  to  drive  him  to  an  extremity,  if  nothing 
else  did." 

Mr.  Vholes  hereupon  addressed  me  again. 

"  What  Mr.  Jamdyce  remarks,  miss,  is  no  doubt  the  case,  and  is 
the  difficulty.  I  do  not  see  that  anything  is  to  be  done.  I  do  not 
say  that  anything  is  to  be  done.  Far  from  it.  I  merely  come 
down  here  under  the  seal  of  confidence  and  mention  it,  in  order 
that  everything  may  be  openly  carried  on,  and  that  it  may  not  be 
said  afterwards  that  everything  was  not  openly  carried  on.  My 
wish  is  that  everything  should  be  openly  carried  on.  I  desire  to 
leave  a  good  name  behind  me.  If  I  consulted  merely  my  own  in- 
terests with  Mr.  0,  I  should  not  be  here.  So  insurmountable,  as 
you  must  well  know,  would  be  his  objections.  This  is  not  a  pro- 
fessional attendance.     This  can  be  charged  to  nobody.     I  have  no 
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iiitei'est  in  it,  except  as  a  member  of  society  ami  a  fatlier  —  and  a 
son,"  said  Mr.  Vloles,  who  had  nearly  forgotten  that  point. 

It  apj)eared  to  us  that  Mr.  Vholes  said  neither  mora  nor  less  than 
the  truth,  in  intimating  that  he  sought  to  divide  the  responaibility, 
such  as  it  was,  of  knowing  Richard's  situation.  I  could  only  sug- 
gest that  I  should  go  down  to  Deal,  where  Richard  was  then  sta- 
tioned, and  see  him,  and  try  if  it  wera  possible  to  avert  the  worst. 
Without  consulting  Mr.  Vholes  on  this  point,  I  took  my  Guardian 
aside  to  propose  it,  whOe  Mr.  Vholes  gauntly  stalked  to  the  fire, 
and  warmed  his  funeral  gloves. 

The  fatigue  of  the  journey  formed  an  immediate  objection  on  my 
Guardian's  part;  but  as  I  saw  he  had  no  other,  and  as  I  was  only 
too  happy  to  go,  I  got  his  consent.  We  had  then  merely  to  dis- 
pose of  Mr.  Vholes. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  "  Miss  Summerson  will  communi- 
cate with  Mr.  Carstone,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  his  position  may 
be  yet  retrievable.  You  will  allow  me  to  order  you  lunch  after 
your  journey,  sir." 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Jarndyce,"  said  Mr.  Vboles,  putting  out  his 
long  black  sleeve,  to  check  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  "  not  any.  I 
thank  you,  no,  not  a  morsel.  My  digestion  is  much  impaired,  and 
I  am  but  a  poor  knife  and  fork  at  any  time.  If  I  was  to  partake 
of  solid  food  at  this  period  of  the  day,  I  don't  know  what  the  con- 
sequences might  be.  Everything  having  been  openly  carried  on,  sir, 
I  will  now  with  your  permission  take  my  leave." 

"  And  I  would  that  you  could  take  your  leave,  and  we  coidd  all 
take  our  leave,  Mr.  Vholes,"  returned  my  Guardian,  bitterly,  "  of  a 
Cause  you  know  of." 

Mr.  Vholes,  whose  black  dye  was  so  deep  from  head  to  foot  that 
it  had  quite  steamed  before  the  fire,  diffusing  a  very  unpleasant 
perfume,  made  a  short  one-sided  inclination  of  his  head  from  the 
neck,  and  slowly  shook  it. 

"We  whose  ambition  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  re- 
spectable practitioners,  sir,  can  but  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 
We  do  it,  sir.  At  least,  I  do  it  myself ;  and  I  wish  to  think  well 
of  my  proftasionaJ  brethren,  one  and  ali.  You  are  sensible  of  an 
obligation  not  to  refer  to  me,  miss,  in  communicating  with  Mr.  C ! " 

I  said  I  would  be  carefiil  not  to  do  it. 

"  Just  so,  misa.  Giood  morning.  Mr.  Jamdyce,  good  morning, 
sir."  Mr.  Vholes  put  his  dead  glove,  which  scarcely  seemed  to 
have  any  hand  in  it,  on  my  fingers,  and  then  on  my  Guardian's  fin- 
gers, and  took  his  long  thin  shadow  away.  I  thought  of  it  on  the 
outside  of  the  coach,  passing  over  all  the  sunny  landscape  between 
us  and  London,  chilling  the  seed  in  the  ground  as  it  glided  along. 
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Of  course  it  became  necessary  to  t«ll  Ada  where  £  was  going, 
and  why  I  waa  going ;  and  of  course  she  was  anxious  and  distrcBsed. 
But  she  was  too  true  to  Eichard  to  say  anything  but  words  of 
pity  and  words  of  excuse ;  and  in  a  more  bving  spirit  still  —  my 
dear,  devoted  girl !  ■ —  she  wrote  him  a  long  letter,  of  which  I  took 
charge. 

Charley  was  to  be  my  travelling  companion,  though  I  am  sure  I 
wanted  none,  and  would  willingly  have  left  her  at  home.  We  all 
went  to  London  that  afternoon,  and  finding  two  places  in  the  mail, 
secured  them.  At  oiir  usual  bed-time,  Charley  and  I  were  rolling 
away  seaward,  with  the  Kentish  letters. 

It  was  a  night's  journey  in  those  coach  times ;  but  we  had  the 
mail  to  ourselves,  and  did  not  find  the  night  very  tedious.  It 
passed  with  me  as  I  suppose  it  would  with  most  people  under  such 
circumstances.  At  one  while,  my  journey  looked  hopeful,  and  at 
another  hopeless.  Now  I  thought  that  I  should  do  some  good, 
and  now  I  wondered  how  I  could  ever  have  supposed  so.  Now  it 
seemed  one  of  the  most  reasonable  things  in  the  world  that  I 
should  have  come,  and  now  one  of  the  most  unreasonable.  In 
what  state  I  should  find  Richard,  what  I  should  say  to  him,  and 
what  he  would  say  to  me,  occupied  my  mind  by  turns  with  these 
two  states  of  feeling ;  and  the  wheels  seemed  to  play  one  tune  (to 
which  the  burden  of  my  Guardian's  letter  set  itself)  over  and  over 
again  all  night. 

At  last  we  came  into  the  narrow  streets  of  Deal :  and  very  gloomy 
they  were,  upon  a  raw  nusty  morning.  The  long  flat  beach,  with 
its  little  irregular  houses,  wooden  and  brick,  and  its  litter  of  cap- 
stans, and  great  boats,  and  sheds,  and  bare  upright  poles  with 
tackle  and  blocks,  and  loose  gravelly  waste  places  overgrown  with 
grass  and  weeds,  wore  as  dull  an  appearance  as  any  place  I  ever 
saw.  The  sea  was  heaving  under  a  thick  white  fog;  and  nothing 
else  was  moving  but  a  few  early  ropeniakers,  who,  with  the  yam 
twisted  round  their  bodies,  looked  as  i^  tired  of  their  present  state 
of  existence,  they  were  spinning  themselves  into  cordage. 

But  when  we  got  into  a  warm  room  in  an  excellent  hotel,  and 
sat  down,  comfortably  washed  and  dressed,  to  an  early  breakfast 
{for  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  going  to  bed),  Deal  began  to  look 
more  cheerful.  Our  little  room  was  like  a  ship's  cabin,  and  that 
delighted  Charley  very  much.  Then  the  fog  began  to  rise  like  a 
curt^n;  and  numbers  of  ships,  that  we  had  had  no  idea  were  near, 
appeared.  I  don't  know  how  many  sail  the  waiter  told  us  were 
then  lying  in  the  Downs.  Some  of  these  vessels  were  of  grand 
siKe :  one  was  a  large  Indiaman,  just  come  home :  and  when  the 
sun  shone  through  the  clouds,  making  silvery  pools  in  the  dark 
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sea,  the  way  in  which  these  ships  brightened,  and  shadowed,  and 
changed,  ainid  a  bustle  of  boats  putting  off  from  the  shore  to  them 
and  from  them  to  the  shore,  and  a  general  life  and  motion  in  them- 
selves and  everything  around  them,  was  most  beautiful. 

The  large  Indiaman  was  our  great  attraction,  because  she  had 
come  into  the  Downs  in  the  night.  She  was  surrounded  by 
boats ;  and  we  SMd  how  glad  the  people  on  board  of  her  must  be 
to  come  ashore.  Charley  was  curious,  too,  about  the  voyage,  and 
about  the  heat  in  India,  and  the  serpents  and  tbe  tigers ;  and  as 
she  picked  up  such  information  much  faster  than  grammar,  I  told 
her  what  1  knew  on  those  points.  I  told  her,  too,  how  people  in 
such  voyages  were  sometimes  wrecked  and  cast  on  rocks,  where 
they  were  saved  by  tbe  intrepidity  and  humanity  of  one  man.  And 
Charley  asking  how  that  could  be,  I  told  her  how  we  knew  at 
home  of  such  a  case. 

I  had  thought  of  sending  Richard  a  note,  saying  I  was  there, 
but  it  seemed  so  much  better  to  go  to  him  without  preparation. 
As  he  lived  in  barracks  I  was  a  little  doubtful  whether  this  vras 
feasible,  but  we  went  out  to  reconnoitre.  Peeping  in  at  the  gate 
of  the  barrack  yard,  we  found  everything  very  quiet  at  that  time 
in  the  morning ;  and  I  asked  a  seqeant  standing  on  the  guard- 
house-steps, where  he  lived.  He  sent  a  man  before  to  show  me, 
who  went  up  some  bare  stairs,  and  knocked  with  his  knuckles  at 
a  door,  and  leil  us. 

"  Now  then  ! "  cried  Eichard,  from  within.  So  I  left  Charley 
in  the  little  passage,  and  going  on  to  the  half-open  door,  said,  "  Can 
I  come  in,  Richard?     It's  only  Dame  Durden." 

He  was  writing  at  a  table,  with  a  great  confusion  of  clothes,  tin 
cases,  books,  boots,  brushes,  and  portmanteaus,  strewn  all  about 
the  floor.  He  was  only  half-dressed — in  plain  clothes,  I  observed, 
not  in  uniform  —  and  his  hair  was  unbrushed,  and  he  looked  as 
wild  as  his  room.  All  this  I  saw  after  he  had  heartily  welcomed 
me,  and  I  was  seated  near  him,  for  he  started  upon  hearing  my 
voice  and  caught  me  in  his  arms  m  a  moment.  Dear  Richard ! 
He  was  ever  the  same  to  me.  Down  to  —  aJi,  poor,  poor  fellow  1 
—  to  the  end,  he  never  received  me  but  with  something  of  his 
old  meriy  boyish  manner. 

"Good  Heaven,  my  dear  httle  woman,"  said  he,  "how  do  you 
come  here  !  Who  could  have  thought  of  seeing  you  !  Nothing  the 
matter  1     Ada  is  well  ?  " 

"  Quite  well.     Lovelier  than  ever,  Richard ! " 

"Ah! "he  said,  leaning  back  in  his  chair.  "My  poor  cousin! 
I  was  writing  to  you,  Esther." 

So  worn  and  haggard  as  he  looked,  even  in  the  fulness  of  his 
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handsome  youth,  leaning  back  in  liia  oliair,  and  crushing  the  closely 
written  sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand  ! 

"  Have  you  heen  at  the  trouble  of  writing  all  that,  aud  am  I  not 
to  read  it  after  all  t "  I  asked. 

"  Oh  my  dear,"  he  returned,  with  a  hopeless  gesture.  "  You 
may  read  it  in  the  whole  room.     It  is  all  over  here." 

I  mildly  entreated  him  not  to  be  despondent.  I  told  him  that 
I  had  heard  by  chance  of  his  being  in  difficulty,  ajid  had  come  to 
consult  with  him  what  could  best  be  done. 

"  Like  you,  Esther,  but  useless,  and  so  not  like  you  ! "  said  he 
with  a  melancholy  smile.  "  I  am  away  on  leave  this  day  —  should 
have  been  gone  in  another  hour  —  and  that  is  to  smooth  it  over, 
for  my  selling  out.  Well !  Let  bygones  be  bygones.  So  this 
calling  follows  the  rest.  I  only  want  to  have  been  in  the  church, 
to  have  made  the  round  of  all  the  professions." 

"Kichaid,"  I  ui^ed,  "it  is  not  so  hopeless  as  that?" 

"Esther,"  he  returned,  "itisindeed.  I  am  just  so  near  disgrace 
as  that  those  who  are  put  in  authority  over  me  (as  the  catechism 
goes)  would  far  rather  be  without  me  than  with  me.  And  they 
are  right.  Apart  from  debts  and  duns,  and  all  sueh  drawbacks,  I 
am  not  fit  even  for  this  employment.  I  have  no  care,  no  mind,  no 
heart,  no  soul,  but  for  one  thing.  Why,  if  this  bubble  hadn't 
broken  now,"  he  said,  tearing  the  letter  he  had  written  into  frag- 
ments, and  moodily  casting  them  away,  by  driblets,  "  how  could  I 
have  gone  abroad  J  I  must  have  been  ordered  abroad  but  how 
could  I  have  gone?  How  could  I,  with  my  experience  of  that 
thing,  trust  even  Vholes  unless  I  was  at  his  back! 

I  suppose  he  knew  by  my  face  what  I  was  about  to  say  but  he 
caught  the  hand  I  had  laid  upon  his  arm,  and  touched  my  own 
lips  with  it  to  prevent  me  from  going  on. 

"No,  Dame  Burden!  Two  subjects  I  forbid  — must  forbid. 
The  iirst  is  John  Jamdyce.  The  second,  you  know  what.  Call 
it  madness,  and  I  tell  you  I  can't  help  it  now,  aud  can't  be  sane. 
But  it  is  no  such  thing  ;  it  is  the  one  object  I  have  to  pursue.  It 
is  a  pity  I  ever  was  prevailed  upon  to  turn  out  of  my  road  for  any 
other.  It  would  be  wisdom  to  abandon  it  now,  after  all  the  time, 
anxiety,  and  pains  I  have  bestowed  upon  it !  0  yes,  true  wisdom. 
It  would  be  very  agreeable,  too,  to  some  people ;  but  I  never  will." 

He  was  in  that  mood  in  which  I  thought  it  best  not  to  increase 
his  determination  (if  anything  could  increase  it)  by  opposing  him. 
I  took  out  Ada's  letter,  and  put  it  in  his  hand. 

"  Am  I  to  read  it  now  t "  he  asked. 

As  I  told  him  yes,  he  laid  it  on  the  table,  and,  resting  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  began.     He  had  not  read  far,  when  he  rested  his 
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head  upon  bis  two  hands  —  to  liide  his  face  from  me.  In  a  little 
while  he  rose  as  if  the  light  were  bad,  and  went  to  the  window. 
He  iinished  reading  it  there,  with  hia  Iwck  towards  me  ;  and,  after 
he  had  finished  and  had  folded  it  up,  stood  there  for  some  minutes 
with  the  letter  in  his  hand.     When  he  came  back  to  his  chair,  I 

"  Of  course,  Esther,  you  know  what  she  says  here ! "  He  spoke 
in  a  sofl«ned  voice,  and  kissed  the  letter  as  he  asked  me. 

"Yes,  Richard." 

"Oflers  me,"  he  went  on,  tapping  his  foot  upon  the  floor,  "the 
little  inheritance  she  is  certain  of  so  soon  — just  as  little  and  as 
much  as  I  have  wasted  —  and  begs  and  prays  me  to  take  it,  set 
myself  right  with  it,  and  remain  in  the  service." 

"  I  know  your  welfare  to  be  the  dearest  wish  of  her  heart,"  said 
I,     "  And  0,  my  dear  Richard,  Ada's  is  a  noble  heart ! " 

"  I  am  sure  it  is.     I  —  I  wish  I  was  dead  !  " 

He  went  back  to  the  window,  and  laying  his  arm  across  it, 
leaned  his  head  down  on  his  arm.  It  greatly  affected  me  to  see 
him  so ;  but  I  hoped  he  might  become  more  yielding,  and  I  remained 
silent.  My  experience  was  very  limited ;  I  was  not  at  all  prepared 
for  his  rousing  himself  out  of  this  emotion  to  a  new  sense  of  injury. 

"  And  this  is  the  heart  that  the  same  John  Jamdyee,  who  is 
not  othenvise  to  be  mentioned  between  ua,  stepped  in  to  estrai^ 
from  me,"  said  he,  indignantly.  "And  the  dear  girl  makes  me 
this  generous  offer  from  under  the  same  John  Jamdyce's  roof,  and 
with  the  same  John  Jamdyce's  gracious  consent  and  connivance,  I 
dare  say,  as  a  new  means  of  buying  me  off." 

"Richard!"  I  cried  out,  rising  hastily,  "I  will  not  hear  you 
say  such  shameful  words  ! "  I  was  very  angry  with  him  indeed, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life ;  but  it  only  lasted  a  moment.  When 
I  saw  his  worn  young  face  looking  at  me,  as  if  he  were  sorry,  I 
put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said,  "  If  you  please,  my  dear 
Richarf,  do  not  speak  in  such  a  tone  to  me.     Consider  ! " 

He  blamed  himself  exceedingly ;  and  told  me  in  the  most  gen- 
erous manner,  that  he  had  been  very  wrong,  and  that  he  begged 
my  pardon  a  thousand  times.  At  that  I  laughed,  but  trembled  a 
little  too,  for  I  was  rather  fluttered  after  being  so  flery. 

"  To  accept  this  offer,  my  dear  Esther,"  said  he,  sitting  down  be- 
side me,  and  resuming  our  conversation,  —  "  once  more,  pray,  pray 
forgive  me  ;  I  am  deeply  grieved  —  to  accept  my  dearest  cousin's 
offer  is,  I  need  not  say,  impossible.  Besides,  I  Iiave  letters  and 
papera  that  I  could  show  you,  which  would  convince  you  it  b  all 
over  here.  I  have  done  with  the  red  coat,  believe  me.  But  it  is 
some  satisfaction,  in  the  midst  of  my  troubles  and  perplexities,  to 
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know  that  I  am  pressing  Ada's  interests  in  pressing  my  own. 
Vholes  has  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  he  cannot  help  urging  it 
on  as  much  for  her  as  for  me,  thauk  God  I " 

His  sanguine  hopes  were  rising  within  hiin,  and  lighting  up  his 
features,  but  they  made  his  iace  more  sad  to  me  than  it  liad  been 
before. 

"  No,  EO  ! "  tried  Richard,  esultit^ly.  "  If  every  farthing  of 
Ada's  little  fortune  were  mine,  no  part  of  it  should  be  spent  in  re- 
taining me  in  what  I  am  not  fit  for,  can  take  no  interest  in,  and 
am  weary  of.  It  should  be  devoted  to  what  promises  a  better 
return,  and  should  be  used  where  she  has  a  larger  stake.  Don't 
be  uneasy  for  me  !  I  shall  now  have  only  one  thing  on  my  mind, 
and  Vholes  and  I  will  work  it.  I  shall  not  be  without  means. 
Free  of  my  commission,  I  shall  be  able  to  compoimd  with  some 
small  usurers,  who  will  hear  of  nothing  but  their  bond  now  — 
Vholes  says  so.  I  should  have  a  balance  in  my  fevour  any  way, 
but  that  will  swell  it.  Come,  come !  You  shall  carry  a  letter  to 
Ada  from  me,  Esther,  and  you  must  both  of  you  be  more  hopefiil  of 
me,  and  not  believe  that  I  am  quite  cast  away  just  yet,  my  dear." 

I  will  not  repeat  what  I  said  to  Richard.  I  know  it  was  tire- 
some, and  nobody  is  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  was  at  all 
wise.  It  only  came  from  my  heart.  He  heard  it  patiently  and 
feelingly ;  but  I  saw  that  on  the  two  subjecte  he  had  reserved, 
it  was  at  present  hopeless  to  make  any  representation  to  him. 
I  saw  too,  and  had  experienced  in  this  very  interview,  the  sense 
of  my  Guardian's  remark  that  it  was  even  more  mischievous  to 
use  persuasion  with  him  than  to  leave  him  as  he  was. 

Therefore  I  was  driven  at  last  to  asking  Richard  if  he  would 
mind  convincing  me  that  it  really  was  all  over  there,  as  he  had 
said,  and  that  it  was  not  his  mere  impression.  He  showed  nie 
without  hesitation  a  correspondence  making  it  quite  plain  that  his 
retirement  was  arranged.  I  found,  from  what  lie  told  me,  that 
Mr.  Vholes  hatl  copies  of  these  papers,  and  hail  been  in  consulta- 
tion with  him  throughout.  Beyond  ascertaining  this,  and  having 
been  tlte  bearer  of  Ada's  letter,  and  being  {as  I  was  going  to  be) 
Richard's  companion  back  to  London,  I  had  done  no  good  by 
coming  down.  Admitting  this  to  myself  with  a  reluctant  heart,  I 
said  I  would  return  to  the  hotel  and  wait  until  he  joined  me  there  ; 
so  he  threw  a  cloak  over  his  shoulders  and  saw  me  to  the  gate, 
and  Charley  and  I  went  back  along  the  beach. 

There  was  a  concourse  of  people  in  one  spot,  surrounding  some 

naval  officers  who  were  landing  from  a  boat,  and  pressing  about 

them  with  unusual  inl«rest.     I  said  to  Charley  this  would  be  one 

of  the  great  Indiaman's  boats  now,  and  we  stopped  to  look. 
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The  gentlemen  caine  slowly  up  from  tlie  waterside,  speaking 
goo(l-!iumonre<lly  to  each  other  and  to  the  people  arouud,  and  glanc- 
ing about  them  as  if  they  were  glad  to  be  in  England  again. 
"  Charley,  Charley  ! "  said  I,  "  come  away !  "  And  I  hurried  on  so 
swiftly  that  my  little  maid  was  surprised. 

It  was  not  until  we  were  shut  up  in  our  cabin-room,  and  I  had 
had  time  to  take  breath,  that  I  began  to  think  why  I  had  made 
such  haste.  In  one  of  the  eun-bumt  faces  I  had  reci^ised  Mr. 
Allan  Woodcourl^  and  I  had  been  afraid  of  his  recognising  me.  I 
had  been  unwilhng  that  he  should  see  my  altered  looks.  I  had 
been  taken  by  surprise,  and  my  courage  had  quite  foiled  me. 

But  I  knew  this  would  not  do,  and  I  now  said  to  myself,  "  My 
dear,  there  is  no  reason  —  there  is  and  there  can  be  no  reason  at 
all  — why  it  should  be  worse  for  you  now,  than  it  ever  has  been. 
What  yon  were  last  month,  you  are  to-day ;  you  are  no  worse,  you 
are  no  better.  This  is  not  your  resolution ;  call  it  up,  Esther,  call 
it  up ! "  I  was  in  a  great  tremble  —  with  running  — ■  and  at  first 
was  quite  unable  to  calm  myself ;  but  I  got  better,  and  I  was  very 
glad  to  know  it. 

The  party  came  to  the  hotel.  I  heard  them  speaking  on  the 
staircase.  I  was  sure  it  was  the  same  gentlemen  because  I  knew 
their  voices  ag^n  —  I  mean  I  knew  Mr.  Woodcourt's.  It  would 
still  have  been  a  great  relief  to  me  to  have  gone  away  without 
making  myself  known,  but  I  was  determined  not  to  do  so.  "  No, 
my  dear,  no.     No,  no,  no !  " 

I  untied  my  bonnet  and  put  my  veil  half  up  ^  I  think  I  mean 
half  down,  but  it  matters  very  little  —  and  wrote  on  one  of  my 
cards  that  I  happened  to  be  there  with  Mr.  Richard  Oarstone ; 
and  I  sent  it  in  to  Mr.  Woodcourt.  He  came  immediately.  I 
told  him  I  was  r^oieed  to  be  by  cliance  among  the  first  to  welcome 
him  home  to  England.     And  I  saw  that  he  was  very  sorry  for  me. 

"You  have  been  in  shipwreck  and  peril  since  you  left  us,  Mr. 
Woodcourt,"  said  I,  "but  we  can  hardly  call  that  a  misfortune 
which  enabled  you  to  be  so  usefiil  and  so  brave.  We  read  of  it  with 
the  truest  interest.  It  first  came  to  my  knowledge  through  your 
old  patient  poor  Miss  Flite,  when  I  was  recovering  from  my  severe 
illness." 

"  Ah  !  little  Miss  Flite  !  "  he  said.     "  She  lives  the  same  life 

yetr' 

"Just  the  same." 

I  was  so  comfortable  with  myself  now,  as  not  to  mind  the  veil, 
and  to  be  able  to  put  it  aside. 

"Her  gratitude  to  you,  Mr.  Woodcourt,  is  delightful.  She  is  a 
most  affectionate  creature,  as  I  have  reason  to  say." 
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"  You  —  you  Lave  found  her  so  1 "  he  returned.  "I  —  I  ain  glad 
of  that."     Hewassovery  soiTyfor  methat  he  could  scarcely  speak. 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  I,  "  that  I  was  deejJy  touched  by  her  sym- 
pathy and  pleasure  at  the  time  I  have  referred  to." 

"  I  was  grieved  to  hear  that  you  had  been  very  ill." 

"I  wasveiy  ill." 

"  But  you  have  quite  recovere<l  ? " 

"I  have  quite  recovered  my  health  and  my  clieerfulueaa,"  said 
I.  "  You  know  how  good  my  Guardian  is,  and  what  a  happy  life  we 
lead ;  and  I  have  everything  to  be  thankftil  for,  and  nothing  in  the 
world  to  desire." 

I  felt  as  if  he  had  greater  commiseration  for  me  than  I  liad  ever 
had  for  myself.  It  inspired  me  with  new  fortitude,  and  new  calm- 
ness, to  find  that  it  was  I  who  was  under  the  necessity  of  reassuring 
him.  I  spoke  to  him  of  his  voyage  out  and  home,  and  of  hia  future 
plans,  and  of  his  probable  retuni  to  India.  He  said  that  was  very 
doubtful.  He  had  not  found  himaelf  more  favoured  by  fortune  there, 
than  here.  He  had  gone  out  a  poor  ship's  surgeon,  and  had  come 
home  nothing  better.  While  we  were  talking,  and  when  I  was  glad 
to  believe  that  I  had  alleviated  (if  I  may  use  such  a  term)  the 
shock  he  had  had  in  seeing  me,  lUchard  came  in.  He  had  heard 
down-stairs  who  was  with  me,  and  they  met  with  cordial  pleasure. 

I  saw  that  ^ler  their  flnst  greetings  were  over,  and  when  they 
spoke  of  Richard's  career,  Mr,  Woodcourt  had  a  perception  that  all 
was  not  going  well  with  him.  He  frequently  glanced  at  his  face, 
as  if  there  were  something  in  it  that  gave  him  pain ;  and  more  than 
once  he  looked  towards  me,  as  though  he  sought  to  ascertain  whether 
I  knew  what  the  truth  was.  Yet  Richard  was  in  one  of  his  san- 
guine states,  and  in  good  spirits ;  and  was  thoroughly  pleased  fo  see 
Mr.  Woodcourt  again,  whom  he  had  always  liked. 

Eiehard  proposed  that  we  all  should  go  to  London  together ;  but 
Mr.  Woodcourt  having  to  remain  by  his  ship  a  little  longer,  could 
not  join  us.  He  dined  with  us,  however,  at  an  early  hour ;  and  be- 
came so  much  more  like  what  he  used  to  be,  that  I  was  still  more 
at  peace  to  think  I  had  been  able  to  soften  his  regrets.  Yet  his 
mind  was  not  relieved  of  Richard.  When  the  coach  was  almost 
ready,  and  Richard  ran  down  to  look  affer  his  luggage,  he  spoke  to 
me  about  him. 

I  was  not  sure  that  I  had  a  right  to  lay  his  whole  story  open ; 
but  I  referred  in  a  few  words  to  his  estrangement  from  Mr.  Jam- 
dyce,  and  to  hia  being  entangled  in  the  ill-fated  Chancery  suit. 
Mr.  Woodcourt  listened  with  interest  and  expressed  his  regret. 

"  I  saw  you  observe  him  rather  closely,"  said  1.  "  Do  you  think 
him  so  changed ! " 
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"He  is  cliangeil,"  he  returned,  shaking  his  head. 
I  felt  the  blocMl  nisli  into  my  face  for  the  first  time,  but  it  was 
only  an  instantaneous  emotion.     I  turned  my  head  aside,  and  it 

"  It  is  not,"  said  Mr.  Woodcourt,  "  hia  being  so  much  younger  or 
older,  or  thinner  or  fatter,  or  paler  or  ruddier,  as  there  being  upon 
his  fece  such  a  singular  expreasion,  I  never  saw  so  remarkable  a 
look  in  a  young  person.  One  cannot  say  that  it  is  all  anxiety,  or 
all  weariness  ;  yet  it  is  both,  and  like  ungrown  despair." 

"You  do  not  think  he  is  ill !"  said  I. 

No.     He  looked  robust  in  body, 

"That  he  cannot  be  at  peace  in  mind,  we  have  too  much  reason 
to  know,"  I  proceeded.    "  Sir.  Woodcourt,  you  are  going  to  London ! " 

"  To-morrow  or  the  next  day," 

"There  is  nothing  Richard  wants  so  much,  as  a  friend.  He 
always  liked  yon.  .  Pray  see  him  when  you  get  there.  Pray  help  him 
sometimes  with  your  companionship,  if  yon  can.  You  do  not  know 
of  what  service  it  m^ht  be.  You  cannot  think  how  Ada,  and  Mr. 
Jamdyce,  and  even  I  —  how  we  should  all  thank  you,  Mr.  Wood- 

"Mias  Summerson,"  he  said,  more  moved  than  he  hatl  been  from 
the  first,  "  before  Heaven,  I  will  be  a  true  friend  to  him !  I  will 
accept  him  as  a  trust,  and  it  shall  be  a  sacred  one  !  " 

"  God  bless  yon  ! "  said  I,  with  my  eyes  filling  fast ;  but  I  thought 
they  migit,  when  it  was  not  for  mjaelf.  "Ada  loves  him  —  we 
all  love  him,  but  Ada  loves  him  as  we  cannot.  I  will  tell  her  what 
you  say.     Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you,  in  her  name  !  " 

Eiehard  came  back  as  we  finished  exchanging  these  hurried  words, 
and  gave  me  his  arm  to  take  me  to  the  coach. 

"  Woodcourt,"  he  said,  unconscious  with  what  application,  "  pray 
let  us  meet  in  London ! " 

"Meet!"  returned  the  other.  "I  have  scarcely  a  friend  there, 
now,  but  you.     Where  shall  I  find  yon "! " 

"  Why,  I  must  get  a  lodgii^  of  some  sort,"  said  Richard,  pon- 
dering.    "  Say  at  Vholes's,  Symond's  Inn," 

"  Good !     Without  loss  of  time." 

They  shook  hands  heartily.  When  I  was  seated  in  the  coach, 
and  Richard  was  yet  standing  in  the  street,  Mr.  Woodcourt  laid  his 
fnendly  hand  on  Richard's  shoulder,  and  looked  at  me.  I  imder- 
stood  him,  and  waved  mine  in  thanks. 

And  in  his  last  look  as  we  drove  away,  I  saw  that  he  was  very 
sorry  for  me.  I  was  glad  to  see  it.  I  felt  for  my  old  self  as  the 
dead  may  feel  if  they  ever  revisit  these  scenes.  I  was  glad  t*  be 
tenderly  remembered,  to  be  gently  pitied,  not  to  be  quite  forgotten. 
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Dabkness  rests  upon  Tom-ail-Alone's.  Dilating  and  dilating 
since  the  sun  went  down  last  night,  it  has  gradually  swelled  until 
it  fills  every  void  in  the  place.  For  a  time  there  were  some  dungeon 
lights  burning,  as  the  lainp  of  Life  bums  in  Tom-all- Alone's,  heavily, 
heavily,  in  the  nauseous  air,  and  winking  —  as  that  lamp,  too,  winks 
in  Toia-all-Alone's  —  at  many  horrible  things.  But  they  are  blotted 
out.  The  moon  has  eyeil  Tom  with  a  dull  cold  stare,  as  admitting 
some  puny  emidation  of  herself  in  his  desert  region  unfit  for  life 
and  blasted  by  volcanic  fires ;  but  she  has  passed  on,  and  is  gone. 
The  blackest  nightmare  in  the  infernal  stables  grazes  on  Tom-ali- 
Alone's,  and  Tom  is  fest  asleep. 

Much  luighty  apeech-inakiiig  thei'e  has  been,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  concerning  Tom,  and  much  wrathful  disputation  how 
Tom  shall  be  got  right.  WTiether  he  shall  be  put  into  the  main 
road  by  constables,  or  by  beadles,  or  by  bell-ringing,  or  by  force  of 
figures,  or  by  correct  principles  of  taste,  or  by  high  church,  or  by 
low  church,  or  by  no  church ;  whether  he  shall  be  set  to  splitting 
trusses  of  polemical  straws  with  the  crooked  knife  of  his  mind,  or 
whether  he  shall  be  put  to  stone-breaking  instead.  In  the  midst 
of  which  dust  and  noise,  there  is  but  one  thing  perfectly  clear,  to 
wit,  that  Tom  only  may  and  can,  or  shaD  and  \vill,  be  reclaimed 
according  to  somebody's  theory  but  nobody's  practice.  And  in 
the  hopeful  meantime,  Tom  goes  to  perdition  head  foremost  in  his 
old  determineil  spirit. 

But  be  has  his  revenge.  Even  the  winds  are  his  messengers, 
and  they  serve  him  in  these  hours  of  darkness.  There  is  not  a 
drop  of  Tom's  corrupted  blood  but  propagates  infection  and  conta- 
in somewhere.  It  shall  pollute,  this  very  nighty  the  choice 
stream  (in  which  chemists  on  analysis  would  find  the  genuine 
nobility)  of  a  Norman  house,  and  his  Grace  shall  not  be  able  to  say 
Nay  to  the  infamous  idliance.  There  is  not  an  atom  of  Tom's 
slime,  not  a  cubic  inch  of  any  pestilential  gas  in  which  he  lives, 
not  one  obscenity  or  d^radation  about  him,  not  an  ignorance,  not 
a  wickedness,  not  a  brutality  of  his  coramitring,  but  shall  work  its 
retribution,  through  every  order  of  society,  up  to  the  proudest  of 
the  proud,  and  to  the  highest  of  tiie  hi^.  Verily,  wliat  with 
tainting,  plundering,  and  spoiling,  Tom  has  his  revenge. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  Toni-all- Alone's  be  uglier  by  day  or 
by  night ;  but  on  the  argument  that  the  more  that  is  seen  of  it  the 
more  shocking  it  must  be,  and  that  no  part  of  it  left  to  the  imag- 
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ination  is  at  all  likely  to  be  made  so  bad  aa  the  reality,  day  carries 
it.  The  day  begins  to  breat  now ;  and  in  truth  it  might  be  better 
for  the  national  glory  even  that  the  sun  should  sometimes  set 
upon  the  British  dominions,  than  that  it  should  ever  rise  u])on  so 
vile  a  wonder  aa  Tom. 

A  brown  sunburnt  gentleman,  who  appears  in  some  inaptitude 
for  sleep  to  be  wandering  abroad  rather  than  counting  the  hours 
on  a  restless  piUow,  strolls  hitherward  at  this  quiet  time..  At- 
tracted by  curiosity,  he  often  pauses  and  looks  about  him,  up  and 
down  the  miserable  byeways.  Nor  is  he  merely  curious,  for  in  his 
bri^t  dark  eye  there  is  compassionate  interest ;  and  as  he  looks 
here  and  there,  he  seems  to  understand  such  wretchedness,  and  to 
have  studied  it  before. 

On  the  banks  of  the  stagnant  channel  of  mud  which  is  the  main 
street  of  Tom-all-AIone's,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  crazy 
houses,  shut  up  and  silent,  N"o  waking  creature  save  himself 
appears,  except  in  one  direction  where  ho  sees  the  solitary  figure 
of  a  woman  sitting  on  the  doorstep.  He  walks  that  way. 
Approaching,  he  observes  that  she  has  journeyed  a  long  distance, 
and  is  footsore  and  travel-stained.  She  sits  on  the  doorstep 
in  the  manner  of  one  who  is  waiting,  with  her  elbow  on  her  knee 
and  her  head  upon  her  hand.  Beside  her  is  a  canvas  bag,  or 
bundle,  she  has  carried.  She  is  dozing  probably,  for  she  gives  no 
heed  to  his  steps  as  he  comes  towards  her. 

The  broken  footway  is  so  narrow,  that  when  Allan  Woodcourt 
comes  to  where  the  woman  sits,  he  has  to  turn  into  the  road  to 
pass  her.  Looking  down  at  her  face,  his  eye  meets  hers,  and 
he  stops. 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

"Nothing,  sir." 

"  Can't  you  make  them  hear  1     Do  you  want  to  be  let  in ! " 

"I'm  waiting  till  they  get  up  at  another  house  —  a  lodging- 
house —  not  here,"  the  woman  patiently  returns.  "I'm  waiting 
here  because  there  will  be  sun  here  presently  to  warm  me," 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  tired.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  sitting  in  the 
street." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.     It  don't  matter." 

A  habit  in  him  of  speaking  to  the  poor,  and  of  avoiding  patron- 
age or  condescension,  or  childishness  {ivhich  is  the  favourite  device, 
many  people  deeming  it  quite  a  subtlety  to  talk  to  them  like  little 
speUing  books),  has  put  him  on  good  terras  with  the  woman 
easily. 

"  Let  me  look  at  your  forehead,"  he  says,  bending  down.  "  I  am 
a  doctor.     Don't  be  afraid.    I  wouldn't  hurt  you  fbr  the  world." 
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He  knows  that  by  touchiDg  her  with  his  skilful  and  accustomed 
liand,  lie  can  soothe  her  yet  more  readily.  She  makes  a  slight 
ohjection.  Baying,  "  It's  nothing ; "  but  he  has  scarcely  laid  his 
fingers  on  the  woimded  place  when  she  lifts  it  up  to  the 
light. 

"Aye  !  A  bad  bruise,  and  the  skin  sadly  broken.  TJiis  must 
be  very  sore." 

"  It  do  ache  a  little,  sir,"  returns  the  woman,  with  a  skirted  tear 
upon  her  cheek, 

"  Ijet  me  try  to  make  it  more  comfortable.  My  handkerchief 
won't  hurt  you." 

"  O  dear  no,  sir,  I'm  sure  of  tiiat !  " 

He  cleanses  the  injured  place  and  dries  it ;  and  having  carefidly 
exanuned  it  and  gently  pressed  it  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  takes 
a  small  case  from  his  pocket,  dresses  it,  and  binds  it  up.  While 
he  is  thus  employed,  he  says,  after  laughing  at  his  establishing  a 
surgeiy  in  the  street : 

"  And  ao  your  husband  is  a  brickmakpi 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  sir  ? "  asks  the  ^onun    w-tonish-d 

"  Why,  I  suppose  so,  from  the  colour  of  the  clay  up  n  your  hA^ 
and  on  your  dress.  And  I  know  brickmakers  go  iboi  t  w  orking 
at  piecework  in  different  places.  And  Ian  sorry  to  ay  I  1  d\ 
known  them  cruel  to  their  wives  too 

The  woman  hastily  lifts  up  her  eyes  as  it  she  would  leny  that 
her  injury  is  referable  to  such  a  cause  But  feeling  the  hand  upon 
her  forehead,  and  seeing  his  busy  and  composed  f<u,e  si  e  quietly 
drops  them  again. 

"  Where  is  he  now  1 "  asks  the  surgeon 

"  He  got  into  trouble  last  night,  sir  b  t  1  l  11  1  ok  f  r  m  it 
the  lodging-house." 

"  He  will  get  into  worse  trouble  it  1  c  often  misuse*,  h  laige 
and  heavy  hand  as  he  has  misused  it  here  But  you  forgive  him 
brutal  as  he  is,  and  I  say  no  more  f  him  except  that  I  wish 
he  deserved  it.     You  have  no  young  dull' 

The  woman  shakes  her  head.  '  One  as  I  calls  nine  sir  but 
it's  Liz's." 

"  Your  own  is  dead.     I  see  !     Poor  little  thing  ■  " 

By  this  time  he  has  finished,  and  is  putting  up  his  case.  "  I 
suppose  you  liave  some  settled  home.  Ts  it  far  from  here ! "  he 
asks,  good-huraouredly  making  light  of  what  he  has  done,  as  she 
gets  up  and  curtseys. 

"  It's  a  good  two  or  three-and-twenty  mile  from  here,  air.  At 
Saint  Albans.  You  know  Saint  Albans,  sir?  I  thought  you 
gave  a  start  like,  as  if  you  did  1 " 
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"Yea,  I  know  sometbiug  of  it.  And  now  I  will  ask  you  a 
question  in  return.     Have  you  money  for  your  lodging  ? " 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  says,  "really  and  truly,"  And  she  shows  it. 
He  tells  her,  in  acknowledgment  of  her  many  subdued  thanks,  that 
she  is  very  welcome,  gives  her  good  day,  and  walks  away.  Tom- 
all-Alone's  is  still  asleep,  and  nothing  is  astir. 

Yes,  sometiiing  is !  As  he  retraces  his  way  to  the  point  from 
which  he  descried  the  woman  at  a  distance  sitting  on  the  step,  he 
sees  a  ragged  figure  coming  very  cautiously  along,  crouching  close 
to  the  soiled  walls  —  which  the  wretchedest  figure  might  as  well 
avoid  —  and  furtively  thrusting  a  hand  before  it.  It  is  the  figure 
of  a  youth,  whose  face  is  hollow,  and  whose  eyes  have  au  emaciated 
glare.  He  is  so  intent  on  getting  along  unseen,  that  even  the 
apparition  of  a  stranger  in  whole  garments  does  not  tempt  him  to 
look  back.  He  shades  his  face  with  his  ragged  elbow  as  he  passes 
on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  and  goes  shrinking  and  creeping  on, 
with  his  anxious  hand  before  him,  and  his  shapeless  clothes  hang- 
ing in  shreds.  Clothes  made  for  what  purpose,  or  of  what  mate- 
rial, it  would  be  impossible  to  say.  They  look,  in  colour  and  in 
substance,  like  a  bundle  of  rank  leaves  of  swampy  growth,  that 
rott«d  long  ago. 

Allan  Woodcourt  pauses  to  look  after  him  and  note  all  tliis, 
with  a  shadowy  belief  that  he  has  seen  the  boy  before.  He  can- 
not recall  how,  or  where;  but  there  is  some  association  in  his 
mind  with  such  a  form.  He  imagines  that  he  must  have  seen  it 
in  some  hospital  or  refuge ;  still,  cannot  make  out  why  it  comes 
with  any  special  force  on  his  remembrance. 

He  is  gradually  emerging  from  Toin-all- Alone 's  in  the  mommg 
light,  thinking  about  it,  when  he  hears  running  feet  behind  him  ; 
and  looking  round,  sees  the  boy  scouring  towards  him  at  great 
speed,  followed  by  the  woman. 

"  Stop  him,  stop  him ! "  cries  the  woman,  almost  breathless. 
"  Stop  him,  sir ! " 

He  darts  across  the  road  into  the  boy's  path,  but  the  boy  is 
quicker  than  he  —  makes  a  curve  —  ducks  —  dives  under  his  hands 
—  comes  up  half-a-dozen  yards  beyond  him,  and  scours  away  again. 
Still,  the  woman  follows,  crying,  "  Stop  him,  sir,  pray  stop  him  !  " 
Allan,  not  knowing  but  that  he  has  just  robbed  her  of  her  money, 
follows  in  chase,  and  runs  so  hard,  that  he  runs  the  boy  down  a 
dozen  times ;  but  each  time  he  repeats  the  curve,  the  duck,  the 
dive,  and  scours  away  agtun.  To  strike  at  him,  on  any  of  these 
occasions,  would  be  to  fell  and  disable  him ;  but  the  pursuer 
cannot  resolve  to  do  that ;  and  so  the  grimly  ridiculous  pursuit  con- 
tinues.    At  last  the  fugitive,  hard-pressed,  takes  to  a  narrow  pas- 
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aige,  And  a.  loiiit  whiih  has  iw  tlurouglitiie  Htre,  against  d 
hcarding  ot  (Ifw^yuig  timber,  te  is  brought  to  bay,  and  tumbles 
down,  lying  gasping  at  his  pursuer,  who  stands  and  gaj.ps  at  him 
until  the  woman  comes  up 

"0  jou,  Jo  I  '  cnea  the  woman  '  What'  Iha^e  founil  you 
at  last ! 

"  Jo,"  repeats  Allan,  looking  at  him  with  attention,  "  Jo  !  Stay. 
To  be  sure  1  I  recollect  this  lad  some  time  ago  being  brouglit 
before  the  coroner." 

"Yes,  I  see  you  once  afore  at  the  Inkwhioh,"  whimpers  Jo. 
"What  of  that?  Can't  you  never  let  such  an  luifortnet  as  me 
alone  ?  An't  I  unfortnet  enough  for  you  yet  t  How  unfortnet 
do  you  want  me  fur  to  be  1  I've  been  a  chivied  and  a  chivied, 
fiist  by  one  on  you  and  nixt  by  another  on  you,  till  I'm  worrited 
to  skins  and  bones.  The  Inkwliich  wam't  mi/  fault.  I  done 
nothink.  He  wos  weiy  good  to  me,  he  wos ;  he  wos  the  only  one 
I  luiowed  to  speak  to,  as  ever  come  across  my  crossing.  It  an't 
wery  likely  I  should  want  him  to  be  Inkwhich'd.  I  only  wish  I 
wos,  myadf.  I  don't  know  why  I  don't  go  and  make  a  hole  in 
the  water,  I'm  sure  I  don't." 

He  says  it  with  such  a  pitiable  air,  and  his  grimy  tears  appear 
so  real,  and  he  lies  in  the  comer  up  against  the  hoarding  so  like  a 
growth  of  fungus  or  any  unwholesome  excrescence  produced  there 
in  n^lect  and  impurity,  that  Allan  Woodcourt  is  softened  towanls 
him.     He  says  to  the  woman,  "Miserable  creature,  what  has  he 

To  which  she  only  replies,  shaking  her  head  at  the  prostrate 
figure  more  amazedly  than  angrily  :  "  0  you  Jo,  you  Jo.  I  have 
found  you  at  last ! " 

"  What  has  he  done ! "  says  Allan.     "  Has  he  robbed  you  ? " 

"No,  sir,  no.  Robbed  me!  He  did  nothing  but  what  was 
kind-hearted  by  me,  and  that's  the  wonder  of  it." 

Allan  looks  from  Jo  to  the  woman,  and  from  the  woman  to  Jo, 
waiting  for  one  of  them  to  unravel  the  riddle. 

"  But  he  was  along  with  me,  sir,"  says  the  woman,  —  "0  you 
Jo  !  —  he  was  along  with  me,  sir,  down  to  Saint  Albans,  ill,  and 
a  young  lady  Lord  bless  her  for  a  good  friend  to  me  took  pity  on 
him  when  I  durstn't,  and  took  him  home  —  " 

Allan  shrinks  back  from  him  with  a  sudden  horror. 

"Yes,  sir,  yes.  Took  him  home,  and  made  him  comfortable, 
and  like  a  thankless  monster  he  ran  away  in  the  night,  and  never 
has  been  seen  or  heard  of  since,  till  I  set  eyes  on  hun  just  now. 
And  that  young  lady  that  was  such  a  pretty  dear,  caught  his  ill- 
ness, lost  her  beautiful  looks,  and  wouldn't  hardly  be  known  for 
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the  same  young  lady  now,  if  it  wasn't  for  her  angel  tempei-,  ami 
her  pretty  shape,  and  her  sweet  voice.  Do  you  kaow  it  ?  You 
ungrateful  wretch,  do  you  know  that  this  is  all  along  of  you  and 
of  her  goodness  to  youl"  demands  the  woman,  beginning  to  rage 
at  him  as  she  recalls  it,  and  hreakisg  into  passionate  tears. 

The  boy,  in  rough  sort  stunned  by  what  he  hears,  fella  to  smear- 
ing his  dirty  forehead  with  his  dirty  palm,  and  to  staring  at  the 
ground,  and  to  shaking  from  head  to  foot  until  the  crazy  hoarding 
against  which  he  leans,  rattles. 

Allan  restrains  the  woman,  merely  by  a  quiet  gesture,  but 
effectually. 

"Richard  told  me,"  he  Mters,  "  —  I  mean,  I  have  heard  of 
this  —  don't  mind  me  for  a  moment,  I  will  speak  presently." 

He  turns  away,  and  stands  for  a  while  looking  out  at  the  cov- 
ered passage.  When  he  comes  back,  he  has  recovered  his  com- 
posure ;  except  that  he  contends  against  an  avoidance  of  the  boy, 
which  is  so  vety  remarkable,  that  it  absorbs  the  woman's  attention. 

"  You  hear  what  she  says.     But  get  up,  get  up ! " 

Jo,  shaking  and  chattering,  sbwly  rises,  and  stands,  trfter  the 
manner  of  his  tribe  in  a  difficulty,  adeways  against  the  hoarding, 
resting  one  of  his  high  shoulders  against  it,  and  covertly  rubbing 
his  right  hand  over  his  left,  and  his  left  boot  over  his  right, 

"You  hear  what  she  says,  and  I  know  it's  true.  Have  you 
been  here  ever  since  1 " 

"  Wishermaydie  if  I  seen  Tom-all-Alone's  till  this  blessed  morn- 
ing," replies  Jo,  hoarsely. 

"  Why  have  you  come  here  now  1 " 

Jo  looks  all  round  the  confined  court,  looks  at  his  questioner  no 
higher  than  the  knees,  and  finally  answers  : 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  do  nothink,  and  I  can't  get  nothink  to 
do.  I'm  wery  poor  and  ill,  and  I  thought  I'd  come  back  here  when 
there  wam't  nobody  about,  and  lay  down  and  hide  somewheres  as 
I  knows  on  till  arter  dark,  and  then  go  and  beg  a  trifie  of  Mr. 
Sangsby.  He  wos  alius  willin  fur  to  ^ve  me  somethink  he  wos, 
though  Mrs.  Sanpby  she  wos  alius  a  chivying  on  me  —  like 
everybody  everywheres." 

"  Where  have  you  come  from  1 " 

Jo  looks  all  round  the  court  again,  looks  at  his  questionei's 
knees  again,  and  concludes  by  laying  his  profile  against  the 
hoarding  in  a  sort  of  resignation. 

"  Did  you  hear  me  ask  you  where  you  have  come  irom  1 " 

"  Tramp  then,"  says  Jo. 

"Now,  tell  me,"  proceeds  Allan,  making  a  strong  effort  to  over- 
come his  repugnance,  going  very  near  to  him,  and  leaning  over  him 
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with  ail  expression  of  confiiienee,  "  tell  me  hoiv  it  came  about  that 
you  left  that  house,  when  the  good  young  lady  had  been  so  unfort- 
unate as  to  pity  you,  and  take  you  home." 

Jo  auddenly  comes  out  of  Lis  resignation,  and  exriteilly  delates, 
addressii^  the  woman,  tlxat  he  never  known  about  the  young 
lady,  that  tie  never  heem  about  it,  tliat  he  ne\er  went  fur  to 
hurt  her,  that  he  would  sooner  have  hurt  his  own  selft  that  he'd 
sooner  have  liad  his  uufortnet  ed  chopi>«d  oft'  than  ever  gone  a  nigh 
her,  and  that  she  wos  wezy  good  to  him,  she  wos.  Conducting 
himseli'  throughout  as  if  in  his  poor  feshion  he  really  meant  it,  and 
winding  up  with  some  veiy  miserable  sobs. 

Allan  Woodcourt  sees  that  this  is  not  a  sham.  He  constrains 
himself  to  touch  him.     "Come,  Jo,     Tell  me." 

"  No.  I  dustn't,"  says  Jo,  i-elapsing  into  the  profile  state.  "  I 
dustn't,  or  I  would." 

"But  I  must  know,  "returns  the  other,  "  all  the  same.    Come,  Jo." 

After  two  or  three  such  atljurations,  Jo  lifts  up  his  head  again, 
looks  round  the  court  again,  and  says  in  a  low  voice,  "  Well,  I'll 
tell  you  somethink.     I  was  took  away.     There ! " 

"  Took  away  ?     In  the  night  t " 

"  Ah ! "  Very  apprehensive  of  being  overheard,  Jo  looks  about 
him,  and  even  glances  up  some  ten  feet  at  the  top  of  the  hoarding, 
and  through  the  cracks  in  it,  lest  the  object  of  his  distrust  should 
be  looking  over,  or  hidden  on  the  other  side. 

"Who  took  you  away?" 

"I  dustn't  name  him,"  says  Jo.     "I  dustn't  do  it,  sir." 

"But  I  want,  in  the  yoimg  lady's  name,  to  know.  You  may 
trust  me.    No  one  else  shall  hear." 

"Ah,  but  I  don't  know,"  replies  Jo,  shaking  his  head  fearfully, 
"  as  he  don't  hear." 

"Why,  he  is  not  in  this  place." 

"Oh,  wn't  he  though!"  says  Jo.  ''He's  in  all  manner  of 
places,  all  at  wunst." 

Allan  looks  at  him  in  perplexitj',  but  discovers  some  real  mean- 
ing and  good  faith  at  the  bottom  of  this  bewildering  reply.  He 
patiently  awaita  an  explicit  answer ;  and  Jo,  more  baffled  by  his 
patience  than  by  anything  else,  at   last  desperately  whispers  a 

"  Aye  !  "  says  Allan.     "  Why,  what  had  you  been  doing  t " 
"Nothink,  sir.      Never  done  nothink  to  get  myself  into  no 
trouble,  'sept  in  not  moving  on  and  the  Inkwhich,     But  I'm  a 
moving  on  now.     I'm  a  moving  on  to  the  berryin  ground — that's 
the  move  as  I'm  up  to." 

"No,  no,  we  will  ti-y  to  prevent  that.     But  what  did  he  do 
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"Put  me  in  a  liorsepittle,"  replied  Ju,  whispering,  "till  I  was 
discharged,  tlien  giv  me  a  little  money  — four  half  bulls,  wot 
you  may  call  half-crowns  —  and  ses  '  Hook  it !  Nobody  wants  you 
here,'  he  ses,  'You  hook  it.  You  go  aud  tramp,'  he  ses.  'You 
move  on,'  he  ses.  '  Don't  let  me  ever  see  you  nowheres  within 
forty  mile  of  London,  or  you'll  repent  it.'  &)  I  shall,  if  ever  he 
doos  see  me,  and  he'll  see  mo  if  I'm  above  giwund,"  concludes  Jo, 
nervously  repeating  all  bis  former  precautions  and  investigations. 

Allan  considers  a  little ;  then  remarks,  turning  to  the  woman, 
but  keeping  an  encouraging  eye  on  Jo  :  "  He  is  not  so  ungrateful 
as  you  supposed.  He  had  a  reason  for  going  away,  though  it  was 
an  insufficient  one." 

"Thank'ee,  sir,  thank'ee!"  exclaims  Jo.  "There  now!  See 
how  hard  you  wos  upon  me.  But  ony  you  tell  the  young  lady  wot 
the  genimn  ses,  and  it's  all  right.  For  yow  wos  wery  good  to  me 
too,  and  I  knows  it." 

"  Now,  Jo,"  says  Allan,  keeping  his  eye  upon  him,  "  come  with 
me,  and  I  will  find  you  a  better  place  than  this  to  lie  down  and 
hide  in.  If  I  take  one  side  of  the  way  and  you  the  other,  to  avoid 
observation,  you  will  not  run  away,  I  know  very  well,  if  you  make 
me  a  promise," 

"I  won't,  not  unless  I  wos  to  see  kim  a  coming,  sir." 

"Very  well.  I  take  your  word.  Half  the  town  is  getting  up 
by  this  time,  and  the  whole  town  will  be  broad  awake  in  another 
hour.     Come  along.     Good  day  again,  my  good  woman." 

"  Glood  day  again,  sir,  and  I  thank  you  kindly  many  times  again." 

She  has  been  sitting  on  her  bag,  deeply  attentive,  and  now  rises 
and  takes  it  Hp.  Jo,  repeating,  "Ony  you  tell  the  young  lady  as  I 
never  went  fur  to  hurt  her  and  wot  the  genimn  ses  !  "  nods  and 
shambles  and  shivers,  and  smears  and  blinks,  and  half  laughs  and 
half  cries,  a  farewell  to  her,  and  takes  his  creeping  way  along  after 
Allan  Woodcourt,  close  to  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street.  In  this  order,  the  two  come  up  out  of  Tom-all-Alone's  into 
the  broad  rays  of  the  stmlight  and  the  purer  air. 


CHAPTER  XL VII. 


As  Allan  Woodcourt  and  Jo  proceed  along  the  streets,  where  the 

high  church  spires  and  the  distances  are  so  near  and  clear  in  the 

morning  light  that  the  city  itself  seems  renewed  by  rest,  Allan 

revolves  in  his  mind  how  and  where  he  shall  bestow  his  compan- 

''  ion.     "It  surelyis  astrange  feet,"  he  considers,  "that  in  the  heart 
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of  a  civilised  world  this  creature  in  human  form  should  be  more 
difficult  to  dispose  of  than  an  unowned  dog."  But  it  is  none  the 
less  a  fact  because  of  its  strangeness,  and  the  difficulty  remains. 

At  first,  he  looks  behind  him  often,  to  assure  himself  that  Jo  is 
still  really  following.  But,  look  where  he  will,  he  still  beholds 
him  close  to  the  opposite  houses,  making  his  way  with  his  wary 
hand  from  brick  to  brick  and  from  door  to  door,  and  often,  as 
he  creeps  along,  glancing  over  at  him,  watchfully.  Soon  satisfied 
that  the  last  tlung  in  his  thoughts  is  to  give  him  the  slip,  Allan 
goes  on ;  considering  with  a  less  divided  attention  what  he  shall 
do. 

A  breakfest-stall  at  a  street  comer  suggests  the  first  thing  to  be 
done.  He  stops  there,  looks  round,  and  beckons  Jo.  Jo  crosses, 
and  comes  halting  and  shuffling  up,  slowly  scooping  the  knuckles 
of  his  right  hand  round  and  round  in  the  hollowed  palm  of  his  left 
—  kneading  dirt  with  a  natural  pestle  and  mortar.  What  is  a 
dainty  repast  to  Jo  is  then  set  before  him,  and  he  be^ns  to  gulp 
the  coffee,  and  to  gnaw  the  bread  and  butter ;  looking  anxiously 
about  him  in  all  directions  as  he  eats  and  drinks,  like  a  scared 
animal. 

But  he  is  so  sick  and  miserable,  that  even  hunger  )ia9  abandoned 
him.  "  I  thought  I  was  amost  a  starvin,  sir,"  says  Jo,  soon  put- 
ting down  his  food;  " but  I  don't  know  nothink ^ — not  even  that. 
I  don't  care  for  eating  wittles  nor  yet  for  drinking  on  em." 
And  Jo  stands  shivering,  and  looking  at  the  breakfast  won- 
deringly. 

Allan  Woodcourt  lays  his  hand  upon  his  pulse,  and  on  his  chest. 
"Draw  breath,  Jo  !  "  "It  draws,"  says  Jo,  "as  heavy  as  a  cart." 
He  might  add,  "and  rattles  like  it ;"  but  he  only  mutters,  "I'tii 
a  moving  on,  sir." 

Allan  looks  about  for  an  apothecary's  shop.  There  is  none  at 
hand,  but  a  tavern  does  as  well  or  better.  He  obtains  a  little 
measure  of  wine,  and  gives  the  lad  a  portion  of  it  very  carefully. 
He  begins  to  revive,  almost  as  soon  as  it  passes  his  lips.  "We 
may  repeat  that  dose,  Jo,"  observes  Allan,  after  watching  him 
with  hb  attentive  face.  "  So  !  Now  we  will  take  five  minutes 
rest,  and  then  go  on  agmn." 

Leaving  the  boy  sitting  on  the  bench  of  the  breakfast-stall,  with 
his  back  against  an  iron  rtuling,  Allan  Woodcourt  paces  up  and 
down  in  the  early  sunshine,  casting  an  occasional  look  towards 
him  without  appearing  to  watch  him.  It  re*|uires  no  discernment 
to  perceive  that  he  is  warmed  and  refreshed.  If  a  face  so  shaded 
can  brighten,  his  face  brightens  somewhat ;  and,  by  little  and  little, 
he  eats  the  slice  of  bread  he  ha<l  so  hopelessly  laid  down.     Observ- 
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ant  of  these  signs  of  improvement,  Allan  engages  him  in  conversa- 
tion ;  and  elicits  to  his  no  small  wonder  the  adventure  of  the  lady 
in  the  veil,  with  all  ite  consequences.  Jo  slowly  munches,  as  he 
slowly  tells  it.  When  he  has  finished  his  story  and  his  bread, 
they  go  on  again. 

Intending  to  refer  his  difttciilty  in  finding  a  temporaiy  place  of 
refiige  for  the  hoy,  to  his  old  patient,  zealous  little  Misa  Flite, 
Allan  leads  the  way  to  the  court  where  he  and  Jo  first  foregath- 
ered. But  all  is  changed  at  the  rag-and-hottle  shop;  Misa  Flite 
no  longer  lodges  there  ;  it  is  shut  up ;  and  a  hard-featured  female, 
much  obscured  by  dust,  whose  age  is  a  problem  —  but  who  is  in- 
deed no  other  than  the  interesting  Judy  —  is  tart  and  spare  in  her 
replies.  These  sufficing,  however,  to  inform  the  visitor  that  Misa 
Fhte  and  her  birda  are  domiciled  with  a  Mrs.  Blinder,  in  Bell 
Yard,  he  repairs  to  that  neighbouring  place ;  where  Miss  Flite 
(who  rises  early  that  she  may  be  punctiial  at  the  Divan  of  justice 
held  by  her  excellent  friend  the  Chancellor)  comes  running  down- 
stairs, with  tears  of  welcome  and  with  open  arms. 

"  My  dear  physician  ! "  cries  Miss  Flite.  "  My  meritorious, 
distinguished,  honourable  officer ! "  She  uses  some  odd  expressions, 
but  is  aa  cordial  and  full  of  heart  as  sanity  itself  can  be  —  more  so 
than  it  often  is.  Allan,  veij  patient  with  her,  waits  until  she  has 
no  more  raptures  to  expreaa ;  then  points  out  Jo,  trembling  in  a 
door-way,  and  tells  her  how  he  comes  there, 

"  Where  can  I  lodge  him  hereabouts  for  the  present !  Now  you 
have  a  ftind  of  knowledge  and  good  sense,  and  can  advise  me." 

Miss  Flite,  mighty  proud  of  the  compliment,  sete  herself  to 
aider ;  but  it  is  long  before  a  bright  thought  occurs  to  her. 
Blinder  is  entirely  let,  and  she  herself  occupies  poor  Qridley'a  n 
"  Gridley ! "  exclaims  Miss  Flite,  clapping  her  hands,  after  a  twen- 
tieth repettrion  of  this  remark.  "Gridley  !  To  be  sure!  of  course! 
My  dear  physician !    General  George  will  help  us  out." 

It  is  hopeleaa  to  ask  for  any  information  about  General  George, 
and  would  be,  though  Miss  Flite  had  not  already  run  up-atairs  to 
put  on  her  pinched  bonnet  and  her  poor  little  shawl,  and  to  arm 
herself  with  her  reticule  of  documents.  But  as  she  informs  her 
physician,  in  her  di^ointed  manner,  on  coming  down  in  fiill  array, 
that  General  George,  whom  she  often  calls  upon,  tnows  her  dear 
Fitz-Jarndyce,  and  takea  a  great  interest  in  all  connected  with  her, 
Allan  is  induced  to  think  that  they  may  be  in  the  right  way.  So 
he  tells  Jo,  for  hia  encouragement,  that  this  walking  about  will 
Boon  be  over  now ;  and  they  repair  to  the  General's.  Fortunately 
it  is  not  far. 

From  the  exterior  of  Geoige's  Shooting  Gallery,  and  the  long 
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entry,  and  the  bare  perspective  beyond  it,  Allan  Woodcoiirt  augurs 
well.  He  also  descries  promise  In  the  figure  of  Mr.  George  himself 
striding  towards  them  in  his  morning  exercise  with  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  no  stock  on,  and  his  muscular  arms,  developed  %  broad- 
sword and  dumb-bell,  weightily  asserting  themselves  through  hi£ 
light  shirt-sleeves. 

"  Your  servant,  sir,"  says  Mr.  George,  with  a  military  salute, 
Good-humouredly  smiling  all  over  his  broad  forehead  up  into  his 
crisp  hair,  he  then  defers  to  Miss  Flite,  as,  with  great  stateli- 
ness,  and  at  some  length,  she  performs  the  courtly  ceremony  of 
presentation.  He  winds  it  up  with  another  "Your  servant,  sir  ! " 
and  another  salute. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir.     A  sailor,  I  believe  ? "  says  Mr.  George. 

"  I  am  proud  to  And  I  have  the  air  of  one,"  returns  Allan ;  "but 
I  am  only  a  sea-going  doctor." 

"Indeed,  sir !  I  should  have  thought  you  was  a  regular  blue- 
jacket, myself." 

Allan  hopes  Mr.  George  will  forgive  his  intrusion  the  more 
readily  on  that  account,  and  particularly  tliat  he  will  not  lay  aside 
his  pipe,  which,  in  his  politeness,  he  has  testified  some  intention 
of  doing.  "You  are  very  good,  sir,"  returns  the  trooper.  "As  I 
know,  by  experience,  that  it's  not  disagreeable  to  Miss  Flite,  and 
since  it's  equally  agreeable  to  yourself "  and  finishes  the  sen- 
tence by  putting  it  between  his  lips  agsun.  Allan  proceeds  to  tell 
him  all  he  knows  about  Jo ;  unto  which  the  trooper  listens  with  a 
grave  face. 

"And  that's  the  lad,  sir,  is  it!"  he  inquires,  looking  along  the 
entry  to  where  Jo  stands  staring  up  at  the  great  letters  on  the 
whitewashed  front,  which  have  no  meaning  in  his  eyes. 

"That's  he,"  says  Allan.  "And,  Mr,  George,  I  am  in  this 
difficulty  about  him.  I  am  unwilling  to  place  him  in  a  hospital, 
even  if  I  could  procure  him  immediate  admission,  because  I  foresee 
that  he  would  not  stay  there  many  hours,  if  he  could  be  so  much 
as  got  there.  The  same  objection  applies  to  a  workhouse ;  sup- 
posii^  I  had  the  patience  to  be  evaded  and  shirked,  and  handed 
about  from  post  to  pillar  in  trying  to  get  him  into  one  —  which  is 
a  system  that  I  don't  take  kindly  to." 

"No  man  does,  sir,"  returns  Mr.  George. 

"I  am  convinced  that  he  would  not  remain  in  either  place, 
because  he  is  possessed  by  an  extraordinary  terror  of  this  person 
who  ordered  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way ;  in  his  ignorance,  he 
believes  this  person  to  be  everywhere,  and  cognisant  of  everything." 

"I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,"  says  Mr.  George.  "But  you  have 
not  mentioned  that  party's  name.     Is  it  a  secret,  sir  1 " 
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"  The  boy  mates  it  one.     But  the  name  is  Bucket." 

"Bucket  the  Detective,  sirT' 

"The  same  man." 

"  The  man  is  known  to  me,  sir,"  returns  the  trooper,  after  hlow- 
iug  out  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  squaring  his  chest ;  "  and  the  boy  is 
so  fax  correct  that  he  undoubtedly  is  a  —  rum  customer."  Mr. 
George  smokes  with  a  profouml  meaning  after  this,  and  surveys 
Miss  Fhte  in  silence. 

"  Now,  I  wish  Mr.  Jamdyee  and  Misfi  Summersou  at  least  to 
know  that  this  Jo,  who  tells  so  strange  a  stoiy,  has  reappeared; 
and  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  speak  with  him,  if  they  shouM 
desire  to  do  so.  Therefore  I  want  to  get  him,  for  the  present 
moment,  into  any  poor  lodging  kept  by  decent  people,  where  he 
would  be  admitted.  Decent  people  and  Jo,  Mr.  G«orge,"  says 
Allan,  following  the  direction  of  the  trooper's  eyes  along  the  entiy, 
"  have  not  been  much  acquainted,  as  you  see.  Hence  the  difficulty. 
Do  you  happen  to  know  any  one  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  would 
receive  him  for  a  while,  on  my  paying  for  him  beforehand  1 " 

As  he  puts  the  question,  he  becomes  aware  of  a  dirty-faced  little 
man,  standing  at  the  trooper's  elbow,  and  looking  up,  with  an 
oddly  twisted  figure  and  countenance,  into  the  trooper's  fece. 
After  a  few  more  pulls  at  his  pipe,  the  trooper  looks  down  askant 
at  the  little  man,  and  the  little  man  winks  up  at  the  trooper. 

"Well,  sir,"  says  Mr.  George,  "I  can  assure  you  that  I  would 
willingly  be  knocked  on  the  head  at  any  time,  if  it  would  be  at 
all  agreeable  to  Miss  Summerson ;  and  consequently  I  esteem  it  a 
privilege  to  do  that  young  lady  any  service,  however  small.  We 
are  naturally  in  the  vagabond  way  here,  sir,  both  myself  and  Phil. 
You  see  wlmt  the  place  is.  You  are  welcome  to  a  quiet  comer  of 
it  for  the  boy,  if  the  same  would  meet  your  views.  No  charge 
made,  except  for  rations.  We  are  not  in  a  flourishing  state  of  cir- 
cumstances here,  sir.  We  are  liable  to  be  tumbled  out  neck  and 
crop,  at  a  moment's  notice.  However,  sir,  such  as  the  place  is, 
aud  so  long  as  it  lasts,  here  it  is  at  your  service." 

With  a  comprehensive  wave  of  his  pipe,  Mr.  Geo^  places  the 
whole  building  at  his  visitor's  dispoMl. 

"I  teke  it  for  grante<l,  sir,"  he  adds,  "you  being  one  of  the 
medical  staf^  that  there  is  no  present  infection  about  tliis 
unfortunate  subject  ? " 

Allan  is  quite  sure  of  it. 

"Because,  sir,"  says  Mr.  George,  shaking  his  heatl  sorrowfully, 
"  we  have  had  enough  of  that." 

His  tone  is  no  less  sorrowfiUly  echoed  by  his  new  acquaintance. 

"  Still,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you,"  observes  Allan,  after  repeating  his 
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foraicr  assurauRe,  "that  the  boy  is  deplorably  low  and  reduced; 
and  that  he  may  be  —  I  do  not  say  that  be  is  —  too  far  gone  to 

"Do  you  consider  him  in  present  danger,  sir?"  inquires  the 
trooper. 

"Then,  sir,"  returns  the  trooper,  in  a  decisive  manner,  "it 
appears  to  me  —  being  naturally  in  the  vagabond  way  myself — 
that  the  sooner  he  comes  out  of  the  street,  the  better.  You  Phil ! 
Bring  him  in  1 " 

Mr.  Squod  ta«ks  out,  all  on  one  side,  to  execute  the  word  of 
command ;  and  the  trooper,  having  smoked  his  pipe,  lays  it  by. 
Jo  is  brought  in.  He  is  not  one  of  Mrs.  Pardiggle's  Tockahoopo 
Indians ;  he  is  not  one  of  Mrs.  JeDyby's  lambsj  being  wholly 
unconnected  with  Borriobooia-Gha ;  be  is  not  softened  by  distance 
and  unfomiliarity ;  he  is  not  a  genuine  foreign-grown  savage;  he 
is  the  ordinary  liome-made  article.  Dirty,  ugly,  disagreeable  bo  all 
the  senses,  in  body  a  common  creature  of  the  common  streets,  only 
in  soul  a  heathen.  Homely  filth  begrimes  him,  homely  parasites 
devour  him,  homely  sores  are  in  him,  homely  rags  are  on  Lim : 
native  ignorance,  the  growth  of  English  soU  and  climate,  sinks  his 
immortal  nature  lower  than  the  beasts  that  perish.  Stand  forth, 
Jo,  in  uncompromising  colours !  From  the  sole  of  thy  foot  to  the 
crown  of  thy  head,  there  is  nothing  interesting  about  thee. 

He  shuffles  slowly  into  Mr.  George's  gallery,  and  stands  huddled 
together  in  a  bimdle,  looking  all  about  the  floor.  He  seems  to 
know  that  they  have  an  inclination  to  shrink  from  him,  partly  for 
what  he  is,  and  partly  for  what  he  has  caused.  He,  too,  shrinks 
from  them.  He  is  not  of  the  same  order  of  things,  not  of  the 
same  place  in  creation.  He  ia  of  no  order  and  no  place ;  neither 
of  the  beasts,  nor  of  humanity. 

"Look  here,  Jo  '."  says  Allan.     "This  is  Mr.  Geoi^." 

Jo  searches  the  floor  for  some  time  longer,  then  looks  up  for  a 
moment,  and  then  down  again. 

"  He  is  a  kind  tnend  to  you,  for  he  is  gomg  t^  give  you  loilging- 
room  here." 

Jo  makes  a  scoop  with  one  hand,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
bow.  After  a  httle  more  consideration,  and  some  backing  and 
changing  of  the  foot  on  which  he  rests,  he  mutters  that  he  is 
"wery  thankful." 

"  You  are  quite  safe  here.  All  you  have  to  do  at  present  is  to 
be  obedient,  and  to  get  strong.  And  mind  you  tell  us  the  truth 
here,  whatever  you  do,  Jo." 

"  Wishermaydie  if  1  don't,  sir,"  says  Jo,  reverting  to  his  iavourite 
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declaration.  "  I  never  done  notiiiiik  yit,  but  wot  you  knows  un, 
to  get  myself  into  no  trouble.  I  never  was  in  no  other  trouble  at 
all,  sir — ■  'sept  not  knowia'  notliink  and  starwation." 

"  I  believe  it.  Now  attend  to  Mr.  George.  I  see  he  is  going  to 
speak  to  you." 

"  My  intention  merely  was,  sir,"  observes  Mr.  George,  amazingly 
broad  and  upright,  "  to  point  out  to  him  where  he  can  lie  down, 
and  get  a  thorough  good  dose  of  sleep.  Now,  look  here."  As  the 
trooper  speaks,  he  conducts  them  to  the  other  end  of  the  gallery, 
and  opens  one  of  the  little  cabins.  "  There  you  are,  you  see  ! 
Here  is  a  mattress,  and  here  you  may  rest,  on  good  behaviour,  as 
long  as  Mr.,  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir ; "  he  refers  apol(^tically  to 
the  card  Allan  has  ^ven  him ;  "  Mr.  Woodcourt  pleases.  Don't 
yon  be  alarmed  if  you  bear  shots ;  they'll  be  aimed  at  the  target, 
and  not  you.  Now  there's  another  thing  I  would  reconuneud,  sir," 
says  the  trooper,  turning  to  his  visitor.     "  Phil,  come  here  ! " 

Phil  bears  down  upon  them,  according  to  his  usual  tactics. 

"Here  is  a  man,  sir,  who  was  found,  when  a  baby,  in  the 
gutter.  ConsequoDtly,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  takes  a 
natural  interest  in  this  poor  creature.     You  (lo,  don't  you,  Phil  1 " 

"  Certainly  and  surely  I  do,  guVner,"  is  Phil's  reply, 

"  Now  I  was  thinking,  sir,"  says  Mr.  George,  in  a  martial  sort 
of  confidence,  as  if  he  were  giving  his  opinion  in  a  council  of  war  at 
a  drum-head,  "  that  if  this  man  was  to  take  liira  to  a  bath,  and 
was  to  lay  out  a  few  shillings  in  getting  him  one  or  two  coarse 
articles " 

"  Mr.  George,  my  considerate  fi-iend,"  returns  Allan,  taking  out 
his  purse,  "it  is  the  very  favour  I  would  have  asked." 

Phil  Sijuod  and  Jo  are  sent  out  immediately  on  tliis  work  of 
improvement.  Miss  Flite,  quite  enraptured  by  her  success,  makes 
the  best  of  her  way  to  Court;  having  great  fears  tliat  other- 
wise her  friend  the  Chancellor  may  be  uneasy  about  her,  or  may 
give  the  judgment  she  has  so  long  expected,  in  her  absence ;  and 
observing  "  which  you  know,  my  dear  physician,  and  general,  after 
so  many  yeai-s,  would  be  too  absurdly  unfortunate  !  "  Allan  takes 
the  opportunity  of  going  out  to  procure  some  restorative  medi- 
cines ;  and  obtaining  them  near  at  liand,  soon  returns,  to  find 
the  trooper  walking  up  and  down  the  gallery,  and  to  fall  into  step 
and  walk  with  him. 

"  I  take  it,  sir,"  says  Mr.  George,  "  that  you  know  Miss  Sum- 
merson  pretty  well  ?" 

Yes,  it  appears. 

"  Not  related  to  her,  sir  1 " 

No,  it  appears. 
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" Exoiise tlie apparent  curiosity,"  says  Mr.  George.  "It  secaneil 
to  me  probable  that  you  might  take  more  than  a  common  interest 
in  this  poor  creature,  because  Misa  Summerson  had  taken  that 
unfortunate  interest  in  liim.     "Fis  m;/  case,  sir,  I  assure  you." 

"  And  mine,  Mr.  George." 

The  trooper  looks  sideways  at  Allan's  sunburnt  cheek  and 
bright  dark  eye,  rapidly  measures  hie  height  and  builcl,  and  seems 
to  approve  of  iiim. 

"  Since  you  have  been  out,  sir,  I  have  been  thinking  that  I 
unquestionably  know  the  rooms  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where 
Bucket  took  the  la<l,  according  to  his  account.  Though  he  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  name,  I  can  help  you  to  it.  It's  TuHcinghom. 
That's  what  it  is." 

Allan  looks  at  him  inquiringly,  repeating  the  name. 

"  Tulkinghom.  That's  the  name,  sir.  I  know  the  man ;  and 
know  him  to  have  been  in  communication  with  Bucket  before, 
respecting  a  deceased  person  who  had  given  liim  offence.  /  know 
the  man,  sir.     To  my  sorrow." 

Allan  naturally  asks  what  kind  of  man  he  is  ? 

"  What  kind  of  man.     Do  you  mean  to  look  at  1 " 

"I  think  I  know  that  much  of  him.  I  mean  to  deal  with. 
Generally,  what  kind  of  man  ? " 

"Wliy,  then  111  tell  you,  sir,"  returns  the  trooper,  stopping 
short,  and  folding  his  arms  on  his  square  cheat,  so  angrily,  that  his 
face  fires  and  flushes  all  over;  "he  is  a  confoundedly  bad  kind  of 
man.  He  is  a  slow-torturing  kind  of  man.  He  is  no  more  like 
flesh  and  blood,  than  a  rusty  old  carbine  is.     He  is  a  kind  of  man 

—  by  George  !  —  that  has  caused  me  more  restlessness,  and  more 
uneasiness,  and  more  dissatisfaction  with  myself,  than  aU  other 
men  put  together.     That's  the  kind  of  man  Mr.  Tidkinghom  is  !  " 

"  I  am  sorry,"  says  Allan,  "  to  have  touched  so  sore  a  place." 
"Sore!"  The  trooper  plants  his  legs  mder  apart,  wets  the 
palm  of  his  broad  right  hand,  and  lays  it  on  his  imaginary 
moustache.  "  It's  no  faidt  of  yours,  sir ;  but  you  shall  judge.  He 
lias  got  a  power  over  me.  He  is  the  man  I  spoke  of  just  now,  as 
being  able  to  tiunble  me  out  of  this  place  neck  and  crop.  He 
keeps  me  on  a  constant  see-saw.  He  won't  hold  off,  and  he  won't 
come  on.  If  I  have  a  payment  to  make  him,  or  time  to  ask  him 
for,  or  anything  to  go  to  him  about,  he  don't  see  me,  don't  hear  me 

—  passes  me  on  to  Melchisedech'a  in  Cliffonl's  Inn,  Melchisedeoh's 
in  Clifford's  Inn  passes  me  back  again  to  him — he  keeps  me 
prowling  and  dangling  about  him,  as  if  I  was  made  of  the  same 
stone  as  himself  Why,  I  spend  half  my  life  now,  pretty  well, 
loitering  and  dodging  about  his  door.     Wliatdoea  he  care?     Noth- 
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ing.  Just  as  much  as  the  rusty  ukl  carbine  I  have  compared  him 
to.  He  cliafes  and  goads  me,  till  —  Bah  !  nonsense  —  I  am 
forgetting  myself.  Mr.  Woodcourt ; "  the  trooper  resumes  his 
march  j  "  all  I  say  is,  he  is  an  old  man ;  but  I  am  glad  I  shall 
never  have  the  chance  of  setting  spurs  to  my  horse,  and  riding  at 
him  in  a  fair  field.  For  if  I  had  tl^t  chance,  in  one  of  the  humours 
he  drives  me  into  — ■  he'd  go  down,  ar ! " 

Mr.  George  has  been  so  excited,  that  he  finds  it  necessaiy  to  wipe 
his  forehead  on  his  shirt-sleeve.  Even  while  he  whistles  his  impet- 
uosity away  with  the  National  Anthem,  some  involunteiy  shakings 
of  his  head  and  heavings  of  his  chest  still  linger  behind ;  not  to 
mention  an  occasional  hasty  adjustment  with  tx)th  hands  of  his 
open  shirt-collar,  as  if  it  were  scarcely  open  enough  to  prevent  his 
being  troubled  by  a  choking  sensation.  In  short,  Allan  Woodcourt 
has  not  much  dc-At  about  tbe  going  down  of  Mr.  Tulkinghom  on 
the  field  referred  to. 

Jo  and  his  conductor  presently  return,  and  Jo  is  assisted  to  his 
mattress  by  the  careful  Phil ;  to  whom,  after  due  administration  of 
medicine  by  his  own  hands,  Allan  confides  all  needful  means  and 
instructions.  The  morning  is  by  this  time  getting  on  apace.  He 
repairs  to  his  lodgings  to  dress  and  breakfast ;  and  then,  without 
seeking  rest,  goes  away  to  Mr.  Jarndyce  to  communicate  his  dis- 
covery. 

With  him  Mr.  Jarndyce  returns  alunc,  confidentially  telling  him 
that  there  are  reasons  for  keeping  this  matter  very  quiet  indeed ; 
and  showing  a  serious  interest  in  it.  To  Mr.  Jarndyce,  Jo  repeats 
in  substance  wliat  he  said  in  the  morning;  without  any  material 
variation.  Only,  that  cart  of  his  is  heavier  to  draw,  and  draws 
with  a  hollower  sound. 

"Let  me  lay  here  quiet,  and  not  be  chivied  no  more,"  falters 
Jo ;  "  and  be  so  kind  any  person  as  b  a  passin'  nigh  where  I  used 
fur  to  sweep,  as  jist  to  say  to  Mr.  Sangsby  that  Jo,  wot  he  known 
once,  is  a  moving  on  right  forards  with  his  duty,  and  I'll  be  wcry 
thankful.  I'd  be  more  thankful  than  I  am  aready,  if  it  was  any 
ways  possible  for  an  unfortnet  to  be  it." 

He  makes  so  many  of  these  references  to  the  law-stationer  in 
the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  that  Allan,  after  conferring  with  Mr. 
Jarndyce,  good-naturedly  resolves  to  call  in  Cook's  Court;  the 
rather,  as  the  cart  seems  to  be  breaking  down. 

To  Cook's  Court,  therefore,  he  repairs.  Mr.  Snagsby  is  behind 
his  counter  in  his  grey  coat  and  sleeves,  inspecting  an  Indenture  of 
several  skins  which  has  just  come  in  from  the  engrosser's;  an  im- 
mense desert  of  law-hand  and  parchment,  with  here  and  there  a  rest- 
ing-place of  a  few  large  letters,  to  break  the  awful  monotony,  and 
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save  the  traveller  from  despair.  Mr.  Snagsby  pute  up  at  one  of 
these  inky  wells,  and  greets  the  stranger  with  his  cough  of  general 
preparation  for  business. 

"You  don't  remember  me,  Mr.  Snagsby?" 

The  stationer's  heart  begins  to  thump  heavily,  for  liis  old  appre- 
hensions have  never  abated.  It  is  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  answer, 
"  No,  sir,  I  can't  say  I  do.  1  should  have  considered  —  not  to  put 
too  fine  a  point  upon  it  —  that  I  never  saw  you  before,  air." 

"Twice  before,"  says  Allan  Woodcourt.  "Once  at  a  poor  bed- 
side, and  once " 

"  It's  come  at  last ! "  thinks  the  afflicted  stationer,  as  recoUection 
breaks  upon  him,  "It's  got  to  a  head  now,  and  is  going  to 
hurst ! "  But,  he  has  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  conduct  his 
visitor  into  the  little  counting-house,  and  to  shut  the  door. 

"  Are  you  a  married  man,  sir  1 " 

"  No,  I  am  not." 

"  Would  you  make  the  attempt,  tkough  single,"  says  Mr. 
Snagsby  in  a  melancholy  whisper,  "  to  speak  as  low  as  you  can  ? 
For  my  little  woman  is  a  listening  aomcwkeres,  or  I'll  forfeit  the 
business  and  five  hundred  pound ! " 

In  deep  dtyection  Mr.  Snagsby  aits  down  on  his  stool,  with  his 
back  against  his  desk,  protesting : 

"  I  never  had  a  secret  of  my  own,  sir.  I  can't  charge  my  mem- 
ory with  ever  having  once  attempted  to  deceive  my  little  woman 
on  my  own  account,  since  she  named  the  day.  I  wouldn't  have 
done  it,  sir.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  I  couldn't  have 
done  it,  I  durstn't  have  done  it.  Whereas,  and  nevertheless,  I 
find  myself  wrapped  round  with  secrecy  and  mystery,  till  my  life  is 
a  burden  to  me." 

His  visitor  professes  Ms  regret  to  hear  it,  and  asks  iiim  does  he 
remember  Jo  ^  Mr.  Snagsby  answers  with  a  suppressed  groan,  0 
don't  he ! 

"  You  couldn't  name  an  individual  human  being  —  except  my- 
self—  that  my  little  woman  is  more  set  and  determined  against 
than  Jo,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby. 

Allan  asks  why? 

"  Why  ? "  repeats  Mr.  Snagaby,  in  his  desperation  clutching  at  the 
clump  of  hair  at  the  back  of  his  bald  head,  "  How  should  /  know 
why  J  But  you  are  a  single  person,  air,  and  may  you  long  be 
spared  to  ask  a  married  person  such  a  question ! " 

With  this  beneficent  wish,  Mr.  Snagsby  coughs  a  cough  of  dismal 
resignation,  and  submits  himself  to  hear  what  the  visitor  has  to 
communicate. 

"  There  again  I "  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  who,  between  the  earnestness 
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of  his  feelings,  and  the  aiippresseJ.  tones  of  his  viice,  is  tlisioloiireil 
in  the  fiice.  "At  it  againj  in  a  new  direction  !  i  (.ertiin  person 
charges  me,  in  the  solemnest  way,  not  to  talk  of  Jo  to  any  one, 
even  my  little  woman.  Then  comes  another  certain  person,  m  tie 
pei'son  of  yourself,  and  chaiges  me,  in  an  equally  solemn  way,  not 
to  mention  Jo  to  that  other  certain  person  above  all  other  persons 
Why,  this  is  a  private  asylum  !  Why,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it,  this  is  Bedlam,  sir ! "  says  Mr.  Snagsby 

But  it  is  better  than  he  expected,  after  all ;  being  no  explosion  of 
tbe  mine  below  him,  or  deepening  of  the  pit  into  which  be  has 
fallen.  And  being  tender-hearted,  and  affected  by  the  account  be 
hears  of  Jo's  condition,  be  readily  engages  to  "look  round,'  is 
early  in  tbe  evening  as  he  can  manage  it  quietly.  He  Jooks  round 
very  quietly,  when  the  evening  comes ;  but  it  may  turn  out  that 
Mrs.  Snagsby  is  as  quiet  a  manager  as  he. 

Jo  is  very  glad  to  see  his  old  friend ;  and  says,  when  they  are 
left  alone,  that  he  takes  it  uncommon  kind  as  Mr.  Sangsby  should 
come  BO  far  out  of  his  way  on  accounts  of  sich  as  him.  Mr. 
Snagsby,  touched  by  the  spectacle  before  him,  immediately  lays 
upon  the  table  lialf-a-crown :  that  magic  balsam  of  his  for  all 
kinds  of  wounds. 

"And  how  do  you  find  yourself,  my  poor  lad  J"  inquires  the 
stationer,  with  his  cough  of  sympatjiy. 

"I  am  in  luck,  Mr.  Sangsby,  I  am,"  returns  Jo,  "and  don't 
want  for  notbink.  I'm  more  cumfbler  nor  you  can't  think.  Mr. 
Sangsby !  I'm  wery  sony  that  I  done  it,  but  I  didn't  go  ftir  to  do 
it,  sir." 

The  stationer  softly  lays  down  another  half-crown,  and  asks  him 
what  it  is  that  he  is  sorry  for  having  done  ? 

"  Mr.  Sangsby,"  says  Jo,  "  I  went  and  giv  a  illness  to  the  lady 
as  wos  and  yit  as  wam't  the  t'other  lady,  and  none  of  em  never 
says  notbink  to  me  for  having  done  it,  on  accounts  of  their  being 
ser  good  and  my  having  been  s'  unfortnet.  The  lady  come  herself 
and  see  me  yesday,  and  she  ses,  'Ah  Jo  ! '  she  ses.  ' Wo  thought 
we'd  lost  you,  Jo  1 '  she  ses.  And  she  sits  down  a  smilin  so  quiet, 
and  don't  pass  a  word  nor  yit  a  look  upon  me  for  having  done  it, 
she  don't,  and  I  turns  agin  the  wall,  I  doos,  Mr.  Sangsby.  And 
Mr.  Jamders,  I  see  him  a  forced  to  turn  away  his  own  self.  And 
Mr.  Woodcot,  he  come  fur  to  giv  me  soraethink  fur  to  ease  me,  wot 
he's  alius  a  doin  on  day  and  night,  and  wen  he  come  a  bendin  over 
me  and  a  speakin  up  so  bold,  I  see  his  tears  a  fallin,  Mr.  Sangsby." 

The  softened  stationer  deposits  another  half-crown  on  the  table. 
Nothing  less  than  a  repetition  of  that  infallible  remedy  will  relieve 
bis  feelings. 
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"Wot  I  W05  a  tliiukin  on,  Mr.  Saugsby,"  proceeds  Jo,  "wos,  as 
you  wos  able  to  write  wery  large,  p'raps  1 " 

"Yes,  Jo,  please  God,"  returns  the  stationer. 

"  UncommoE  precious  large,  p'raps  1 "  saya  Jo,  witli  eagerness. 

"Yes,  my  poor  boy." 

Jo  laughs  with  pleasure,  "Wot  I  wos  a  thinkin  on  then,  Mr. 
Saugsby,  wos,  that  wen  I  was  moved  on  as  fur  as  ever  I  could  go 
and  couldn't  be  moved  no  fiirder,  whether  you  might  be  so  good 
p'raps,  as  to  write  out,  weiy  large  so  that  any  one  could  see  it  any- 
wheres, as  that  I  wos  wery  truly  hearty  sorry  that  I  done  it  and 
that  I  never  went  fur  to  do  it ;  and  that  though  I  didn't  know 
nothink  at  all,  I  knowd  as  Mr.  Woodcot  once  cried  over  it  and  wos 
alius  grieved  over  it,  and  that  I  hoped  as  he'd  be  able  to  foi^giv  me 
in  his  mind.  If  the  writin  could  be  made  to  say  it  wery  large, 
he  might." 

"It  shall  say  it,  Jo.     Very  large." 

Jo  laughs  again.  "  Thankee,  Mr.  Sangaby.  It's  wery  kind  of 
you,  sir,  and  it  makes  me  more  cumfbler  nor  I  was  afore." 

'The  meek  little  stationer,  with  a  broken  and  unfinished  cough, 
slips  down  his  fourth  half-crown  —  he  has  never  been  so  close  to  a 
case  requiring  so  many  —  and  is  fiiin  to  depart.  And  Jo  and  he, 
upon  this  little  earth,  shall  meet  no  more.     No  more. 

For  the  cart  so  hard  to  draw,  is  near  its  journey's  end,  and  drags 
over  stony  ground.  All  round  the  clock,  it  labours  up  the  broken 
steeps,  shattered  and  worn.  Not  many  times  can  the  arm  rise,  and 
behold  it  still  upon  its  weary  road. 
'  Phil  Squod,  with  his  smoky  giuipowder  visage,  at  once  acts  as 
nurse  and  works  as  armourer  at  his  little  table  in  a  comer ;  often 
lookiug  round,  and  saying  with  a  nod  of  his  green  baize  cap,  and 
an  encouraging  elevation  of  his  one  eyebrow,  "  Hold  up,  my  boy ! 
Hold  up  ! "  There,  too,  is  Mr.  Jamdyce  many  a  time,  and  Allan 
Woodcourt  almost  always;  both  thinking,  much,  how  strangely 
Fate  has  entangled  this  rough  outcast  in  the  web  of  very  different 
lives.  There,  too,  the  trooper  is  a  frequent  visitor ;  filling  the 
doorway  with  his  athletic  figure,  and,  from  his  superfluity  of  life 
and  strength,  seeming  to  shed  down  tempoi'aiy  vigour  upon  Jo, 
who  never  fails  to  speak  more  robustly  in  answer  to  his  cheerful 
words. 

Jo  is  in  a  sleep  or  in  a  stupor  to-day,  and  Allan  Woodcourt, 
newly  arrived,  stands  by  him,  looking  down  upon  his  wasteil  form. 
After  a  while,  he  softly  seats  himself  upon  the  bedside  with  his 
face  towards  him  — just  as  he  sat  in  the  law-writer's  room  —  and 
touches  his  chest  and  heart.  The  cart  had  very  nearly  given  up, 
but  labours  on  a  little  more. 
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The  ti"ooper  stands  iu  tlie  doorway,  still  aiid  silent.  Phil  has 
stopped  in  a  low  clinking  noise,  with  his  little  hammer  in  his  hand. 
Mr.  Woodcourt  looks  round  with  that  grave  professional  interest 
and  attention  on  his  face,  and,  glancing  significantly  at  the  trooper, 
signs  to  Phil  to  carry  his  table  out.  When  the  little  hammer  is 
next  used,  there  wiD  he  a  speck  of  rust  upon  it. 

"  Well,  Jo !     What  is  the  matter  t     Don't  be  frightened." 

"  I  thought,"  says  Jo,  who  has  started,  and  is  looking  round, 
"I  thought  I  was  in  Tom-all- Alone's  a^n.  Aii't  there  nobody 
here  but  you,  Mr.  Woodeot ! " 

"  Nobody." 

"And  I  an't  took  back  to  Tom-all-Alone's.     Am  I,  sir?" 

"  No."    Jo  closes  his  eyes,  muttering  "  I'm  wery  thankful " 

After  watching  him  closely  a  little  while  Allan  (.uts  his  mouth 
veiy  near  his  ear,  and  says  to  him  in  a  low   h  tuct  vdce 

"Jo  !     Did  you  ever  know  a  prayer' 

"Never  knowd  nothink,  sir." 

"Not  so  much  as  one  short  prayer? 

"No,  sir.  Nothink  at  all.  Mr.  Challands  he  w  a  p  ayit 
wunst  at  Mr.  Sangsb/s  and  I  heerd  him  but  he  soundeil  is  if  he 
woB  a  speakin  to  his-self,  and  not  to  me  He  prayed  a  lot  but  / 
couldn't  make  out  nothink  on  it.  Difterent  tinier  there  wos  other 
genlmen  come  down  Tom-all-Alone's  a  prayin  but  they  ill  m6stly 
sed  as  the  t'other  wuns  prayed  wrong  and  all  mostly  sounded 
to  be  a  talking  to  theirselves,  or  a  passing  blame  on  the  t  others 
and  not  a  talkin  to  us.  We  never  knowd  notlink  /  nevei 
knowd  what  it  wos  all  about." 

It  takes  him  a  long  time  to  say  this ;  and  few  hut  an  experienced 
and  attentive  listener  could  hear,  or,  hearing,  understand  him. 
After  a  short  relapse  into  sleep  or  stupor,  he  makes,  of  a  sudden, 
a  strong  effort  to  get  out  of  bed, 

"Stay,  Jo!     What  now?" 

"It's  time  for  me  to  go  to  that  there  berryin  ground,  sir,"  lie 
returns  with  a  wild  look. 

"  Lie  down,  and  tell  me.     What  burying  ground,  Jo  1 " 

"  Where  they  laid  him  as  wos  wery  good  to  me,  woiy  good  to 
me  indeed,  he  wos.  It's  time  fur  nie  to  go  down  to  that  there 
benyin  ground,  sir,  and  ask  to  be  put  along  with  him.  I  wants 
to  go  there  and  be  berried.  He  used  fur  to  say  to  me,  '  I  am  as 
poor  as  you  to-day,  Jo,'  he  ses,  I  wants  to  tell  him  that  I  am  as 
poor  as  him  now,  and  liave  come  there  to  be  laid  along  with  him." 

"  By-and-bye,  Jo.     By-and-bye." 

"Ah  !  P'raps  they  wouldn't  do  it  if  I  wos  to  go  myself  Butwill 
you  promise  to  have  me  took  there,  sir,  and  laid  along  with  him  ? " 
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"I  will,  indeed." 

"  Thankee,  sir.  Thankee,  sir !  They'll  have  to  get  the  key  of 
the  gate  afore  they  can  take  me  in,  for  it's  alius  locked.  And 
there's  a  step  there,  aa  I  used  fur  to  clean  with  my  broom.  —  It's 
turned  wery  dark,  sir.     Is  there  ajiy  light  a  comin  1 " 

"  It  is  coming  fast,  Jo." 

Fast.  The  cart  is  shaken  all  to  pieces,  and  the  rugged  i-oad  is 
very  near  its  end. 

"  Jo,  my  poor  fellow ! " 

"  I  hear  you,  sir,  in  the  dark,  but  I'm  a  gi'opin  —  a  gropin  —  let 
me  catflh  hold  of  your  hand." 

"  Jo,  can  you  say  what  I  say  ? " 

"I'll  sayanythink  as  you  say,  sir,  for  I  knows  it's  good," 

"  Our  Fathek." 

"Our  Father!  — -yes,  that's  wery  good,  sir." 

"Which  akt  m  Heaven," 

"  Art  in  Heaven  —  is  the  light  a  comin,  sir  1 " 

"  It  is  close  at  hand.     Hallowed  be  thy  name  1 " 

"  Hallowed  be  —  thj'  —  " 

The  light  is  come  upon  the  dark  heniglited  way.     Dead ! 

Dead,  your  Majesty.  Dead,  my  lords  and  gentlemen.  Dead, 
Bight  Reverends  and  Wrong  Reverends  of  every  order.  Dead, 
men  and  women,  bom  mtk  Heavenly  compassion  in  your  hearts. 
And  dying  thus  around  us,  every  day.  ■  ■ 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

CLOSING   IN. 

The  place  in  Lincolnshire  has  shut  its  many  eyes  again,  and  the 
house  in  town  is  awake.  In  Lincolnshire,  the  Dedlocks  of  the 
past  doze  in  their  picture-frames,  and  tlic  low  wind  murmurs 
through  the  long  drawing-room  as  if  they  were  breathing  pretty 
regularly.  In  town,  the  Dedlocks  of  the  present  rattle  in  their  fire- 
eyed  carriages  through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  Dedlock 
Mercuries  with  ashes  (or  hair-jwwder)  on  their  heads,  symptomatic 
of  their  great  humility,  loll  away  the  drowsy  mornings  in  Wie  little 
windows  of  the  haU.  The  fashionable  world  —  tremendous  orb, 
nearly  five  miles  round  —  is  in  full  swing,  anil  the  solar  sgfstem 
works  respectfully  at  its  appointed  distances. 

Where  the  throng  is  thickest,  where  the  lights  arc  brightest, 
where  all  the  senses  are  ministered  to  with  the  greatest  delicaoy 
and  refinement,  Lady  Dedlock  is.     From  the  shining  heights  she 
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has  scaled  and  taken,  she  is  never  absent.  Though  the  belief 
she  of  old  reposed  in  herself,  as  one  able  to  reserve  whatsoever 
she  would  under  her  mantle  of  pride,  is  beaten  down  ;  though  she 
has  no  assurance  that  what  she  is  to  those  around  her,  she  will 
remain  another  day ;  it  is  not  in  her  nature,  when  envious  eyes  are 
looking  ou,  to  yield  or  to  droop.  They  say  of  her,  that  she  has  lately 
grown  more  handsome  and  more  haughty.  The  debilitated  cousin 
says  of  her  that  she's  beauty  nougb  —  tsetup  Shopofwomen  —  but 
rather  larming  kind  —  remindingmanfaet  — -  inconvenient  woman 
—  who  wiU  getoutofbedandbawthstablishment  —  Shakspeare, 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  says  nothing,  looks  nothing.  Now,  as  hereto- 
fore, he  is  to  be  found  in  doorways  of  rooms,  with  his  limp  white 
cravat  loosely  twisted  into  its  old-fashioned  tie,  receiving  patronage 
from  the  Peerage  and  making  no  sign.  Of  all  men  he  is  still  the 
last  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  any  influence  upon  my  Lady. 
Of  all  women  she  is  still  the  last  who  might  be  supposed  to  have 
any  dread  of  him. 

One  thing  has  been  much  on  her  mind  since  their  late  interview 
in  his  turret-room  at  Chesney  Wold.  She  is  now  decided,  and 
prepared  to  throw  it  off. 

It  is  morning  in  the  great  world;  afternoon  according  to  the 
little  sun.  The  Mercuries,  exhausted  by  looking  out  of  window, 
are  reposing  in  the  hall;  and  hang  their  heavy  heads,  the  gorgeous 
creatures,  like  overblown  sunflowers.  Like  them  too,  they  seem 
to  run  to  a  deal  of  seed  in  their  tags  and  trimmings.  Sir  Leicester, 
in  the  library,  has  iallen  asleep  for  the  good  of  the  country,  over 
the  report  of  a  Parliamentary  committee.  My  Lady  sits  in  the 
room  in  which  she  gave  audience  to  the  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Guppy.  Rosa  is  with  her,  and  has  been  writing  for  her  and  read- 
ing to  her.  Rosa  is  now  at  work  upon  embroideiy,  or  some  such 
pretty  thing ;  and  as  she  bends  her  head  over  it,  my  Lady  watches 
her  in  silence.     Not  for  the  first  time  to-day. 

"  Rosa." 

The  pretty  village  lace  looks  brightly  up.  Then,  seeing  how 
serious  my  Lady  is,  looks  puzzled  and  surprised. 

"  See  to  the  door.     Is  it  shut  ? " 

Yes.     She  goes  to  it  and  returns,  and  looks  yet  more  surprised. 

"  I  am  about  to  place  confidence  in  you,  child,  for  I  know  I  may 
trust  your  attachment,  if  not  your  judgment.  In  what  I  am  going 
to  do,  I  will  not  disguise  myself  to  you  at  least.  But  I  confide  in 
you.     Say  nothing  to  any  one  of  what  passes  between  us," 

The  timid  little  beauty  promises  in  all  earnestness  to  be  trust- 
worthy. 

"  Do  you  know,"  Lady  Dedlock  asks  her,  signing  to  her  to  bring 
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her  thaii'  n«arer;  "do  you  know,  Rosa,  that  I  am  different  to  you 
from  what  I  am  to  any  one  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  Lady.  Much  kinder.  But  tten  I  often  think  I  know 
you  as  you  really  arc." 

"  You  often  think  you  know  me  as  I  i-eally  am  ?  Poor  child, 
poor  child ! " 

She  says  it  with  a  kind  of  scorn  —  though  not  of  Rosa  —  and 
sits  brooding,  looking  dreamily  at  her. 

"  Do  you  think,  Eosa,  you  are  any  relief  or  comfort  to  me !  Do 
you  suppose  your  being  young  and  natural,  and  fond  of  me  and 
gratefid  to  me,  makes  it  any  pleasure  to  me  to  have  you  near  me ! " 

"I  don't  know,  my  LuAy;  I  can  scarcely  hope  so.  But,  with 
all  my  heart,  I  wish  it  was  so." 

"  It  is  so,  little  one." 

The  pretty  iace  is  checked  in  its  flush  of  pleasure,  by  the  dark 
expression  on  the  handsome  faca  before  it.  It  looks  timidly  for  an 
explanation. 

"And  if  I  were  to  say  to-day,  Go!  Leave  me!  I  should  say 
what  would  give  me  great  pain  and  disquiet,  chUd,  and  what  would 
leave  me  very  solitary." 

"  My  Lady  !     Have  I  offended  you  1 " 

"  In  nothing.     Come  here." 

Eosa  bends  down  on  the  footstool  at  my  Lady's  feet.  My  Lady, 
with  that  motherly  tonch  of  the  famous  Ironmaster  night,  lays  her 
hand  upon  her  dark  hair,  and  gently  keeps  it  there. 

"  I  told  you,  Rosa,  that  I  wished  you  to  be  happy,  and  that  I 
wovdd  make  you  so  if  I  could  make  anybody  happy  on  this  earth. 
I  cannot.  There  are  reasons  now  known  to  me,  reasons  in  which 
you  have  no  part,  rendering  it  far  better  for  you  that  you  should 
not  remain  here.  You  must  not  remain  here.  I  have  determined 
that  you  shall  not.  I  have  written  to  the  father  of  your  lover, 
and  he  will  be  here  to-day.     All  this  I  have  done  for  your  sake." 

The  weeping  girl  covers  her  hand  with  kisses,  and  says  what 
shall  she  do,  what  shall  she  do,  when  they  are  separated !  Her 
mistress  kisses  her  on  the  cheek,  and  makes  no  other  answer. 

"  Now,  be  happy,  child,  under  better  circumstances.  Be  beloved, 
and  happy ! " 

"  Ah,  my  Lady,  I  have  sometimes  thought  —  forgive  my  being 
so  free  —  that  i/ou  are  not  happy." 

■"II" 

"  Will  you  be  more  so,  when  you  have  sent  me  away  1  Pray, 
pray,  think  again.     Let  me  stay  a  little  while  !  " 

"I  have  said,  my  child,  that  what  I  do,  I  do  for  your  sake,  not 
my  own.     It  is  done.     What  I  am  towards  you,  Rosa,  is  what  I 
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am  now  —  not  wliat  1  shall  be  a  little  while  hence.  Remember 
this,  and  keep  my  confldeDce.  Do  so  much  for  my  sake,  and  thii3 
all  ends  between  ua ! " 

She  detaches  herself  from  her  simple-hearted  companion,  and 
leaves  the  room.  Lat«  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  nest  appears 
upon  the  staircase,  she  is  in  her  haughtiest  and  coldest  state.  As 
indifferent  as  if  all  passion,  feeling,  and  interest,  had  been  worn 
out  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  and  had  perished  from  its 
surface  with  its  other  departed  monsters. 

Mercury  has  announced  Mr.  Bouneewell,  which  is  the  cause  of 
her  appearance.  Mr.  Rouncewell  is  not  in  the  library;  but  she 
repairs  to  the  library.  Sir  Leicester  is  there,  and  she  wishes  to 
speak  to  him  first. 

"Sir  Leicester,  I  am  desirous hut  you  are  engaged." 

0  dear  no  !     Not  at  all.     Only  Mr.  Tulkinghom. 

Always  at  hand.  Haunting  every  place.  N'o  relief  or  security 
fix»m  him  for  a  moment. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Lady  Dedlock.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
retire  ? " 

With  a  look  that  plainly  says,  "  You  know  you  have  the  power 
to  remain  if  you  will,"  she  tells  him  it  is  not  necessary,  and  moves 
towards  a  chair.  Mr.  Tulkinghom  brings  it  a  htUe  forward  for 
her  with  his  clumsy  bow,  and  retires  into  a  window  opposite. 
Interposed  between  her  and  the  fading  light  of  day  in  the  now 
quiet  street,  his  shadow  fells  upon  her,  and  he  darkens  all  before 
her.     Even  so  does  he  darken  her  life. 

It  is  a  dull  street,  under  the  best  conditions;  where  the  two 
long  rows  of  houses  stare  at  each  other  with  that  severity,  that 
half  a  dozen  of  its  greatest  mansions  seem  to  have  been  slowly 
stared  into  stone,  rather  than  ori^nally  built  in  that  material.  It 
is  a  street  of  such  dismal  grandeur,  so  determined  not  to  conde- 
scend to  livehness,  that  the  doors  and  windows  hold  a  gloomy  state 
of  their  own  in  black  pmnt  and  dust,  and  the  echoing  mews  behind 
have  a  dry  and  massive  appearance,  as  if  they  were  reserved  to 
stable  the  stone  chargers  of  noble  statues.  OompUeated  garnish 
of  iron-work  entwines  itself  over  the  flights  of  steps  in  this  awful 
street ;  and,  from  these  petrified  bowers,  extinguishers  for  obsolete 
flambeaux  gasp  at  the  upstart  gas.  Here  and  there  a  weak  httle 
iron  hoop,  through  which  bold  boys  aspire  to  throw  their  friends' 
caps  (its  only  present  use),  retains  its  place  among  the  rusty  foli^e, 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  departed  oil.  Nay,  even  oil  itself,  yet 
lingering  at  long  intervals  in  a  little  absurd  glass  pot,  with  a  knob 
in  the  bottom  like  an  oyster,  blinks  and  sulks  at  newer  hghta  every 
night,  like  its  high  and  dry  master  iu  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Therefore  there  is  not  much  that  Idiiy  Dedloek,  seated  in  her 
chair,  could  wish  to  see  through  tlie  window  in  which  Mr.  Tulking- 
hom  stands.  And  yet  —  and  yet — she  sends  a  look  in  that  direc- 
tion, as  if  it  were  her  heart's  desire  to  have  that  figiire  removed 
out  of  the  way. 

Sir  Leicester  begs  his  Lady's  pardon.     She  was  about  to  say  1 

"  Only  that  Mr.  Rouncewell  is  here  (he  has  called  by  my  appoint- 
ment), and  that  we  had  better  make  an  end  of  the  question  of  that 
^rL     I  ajn  tired  to  death  of  the  matter." 

"What  can  I  do  —  to — assist?"  demands  Sir  Leicester,  in  some 
considerable  doubt. 

"  Let  us  see  him  here,  and  have  done  with  it.  Will  you  tell  them 
to  send  him  up  T  " 

"Mr.  Tultinghorn  be  so  good  as  to  ring.  Thank  you.  Re- 
quest," says  Sir  Leicester,  to  Mercury,  not  immediately  remem- 
bering the  business  term,  "request  the  iron  gentleman  to  walk 
tliis  way." 

Mercury  departs  in  search  of  the  iraii  gentleman,  finds,  and 
produces  him.  Sir  Leicester  receives  that  ferruginous  person, 
graciously. 

"  I  hope  you  are  well,  Mr.  Eouucewell,  Be  seatal.  {My  solic- 
itor, Mr.  Tulkinghorn.)  My  Lady  was  desirous,  Mr.  Rouncewell," 
Sir  Leicester  skilfully  transfers  liim  with  a  solemn  wave  of  his 
hand,  "  was  desirous  to  speak  with  you.     Hem ! " 

"  I  shaU  be  very  happy,"  returns  the  iron  gentleman,  "  to  give 
my  best  attention  to  anything  Lady  Dedloek  does  me  the  honour 

As  he  turns  towards  her,  lie  finds  that  the  impression  she  makes 
upon  him  is  less  agreeable  than  on  the  former  occasion.  A  distant 
supercilious  air  makes  a  cold  atmosphere  about  her ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  her  bearing  as  there  was  before,  to  encourage  openness. 

"Pray,  sir,"  says  Lady  Dedloek,  listlessly,  "may  I  be  allowed 
to  inquire  whether  anything  has  passed  between  you  and  your  son, 
respecting  your  son's  fancy  ?  " 

It  is  almost  too  troublesome  to  her  languid  eyes  to  bestow  a 
look  upon  him,  as  she  asks  this  question. 

"  If  my  memory  serves  me.  Lady  Dedloek,  I  said,  when  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before,  that  I  should  seriously  advise 
my  son  to  conquer  that  —  fancy."  The  ironmaster  repeats  her 
expression  with  a  little  emphasis. 

"And  did  you?" 

"0  !  of  course  I  did." 

Sir  Leicester  gives  a  nod,  approving  and  confirmatorj'.  Very 
proper.     The  iron  gentleman  having  said  that  he  would  do  it,  was 
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bound  to  do  it.  No  difference  in  thus  respect  between  the  base 
metils  and  tlie  precious.     Highly  proper. 

"  And  pray  has  he  done  so  'i " 

"  Really,  Lady  Dedlock,  I  cannot  make  you  a  definite  reply.  I 
fear  not.  ProWbly  not  yet.  In  our  condition  of  life,  we  some- 
times couple  an  intention  with  our  —  our  fancies,  which  renders 
them  not  altogether  easy  to  throw  off.  I  think  it  is  rather  our 
way  to  be  in  earnest." 

Sir  Leicester  has  a  mi^Ting  that  there  may  be  a  hidden  Wat 
Tylerish  meaning  in  this  expression,  and  fumes  a  little.  Mr. 
Kounoewell  ia  perfectly  good-humoured  and  polite;  but,  within 
such  limits,  evidently  adapts  his  tone  to  his  reception. 

"  Becauae,"  proceeds  my  Lady,  "  I  have  been  thinking  of  the 
subject  —  which  is  tiresome  to  me." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  I  am  sure." 

"And  also  of  what  Sir  Leicester  said  upon  it,  in  which  I  quite 
concur;"  Sir  Leicester  flattered;  "and  if  you  cannot  give  us  the 
assurance  that  this  &ncy  is  at  an  end,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  girl  had  better  leave  me." 

"  I  can  give  no  such  assurance,  Jjody  Dedlock.  Nothing  of  the 
kind." 

"Then  she  had  better  go." 

"  Excuse  me,  my  Lady,"  Sir  Leicester  considerately  interposes, 
"  but  perhaps  this  may  be  doing  an  iiyury  to  the  young  woman, 
which  she  has  not  merited.  Here  is  a  young  woman,"  says  Sir 
Leicester,  magnificently  laying  out  the  matter  with  bis  right  liand, 
like  a  service  of  plate,  "  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to  liave  attractetl 
the  notice  and  fovour  of  an  eminent  lady,  and  t«  live,  under  the 
protection  of  that  eminent  lady,  surrounded  by  the  various  advan- 
tages which  such  a  position  confers,  and  which  are  unquestionably 
very  great  —  I  believe  unquestionably  very  great,  sir  —  for  a 
young  woman  in  that  station  of  life.  The  question  then  arises, 
should  that  young  woman  be  deprived  of  these  many  advantages 
and  that  good  fortune,  simply  because  she  has ; "  Sir  Leicester, 
with  an  apologetic  but  dignified  inclination  of  his  head  towards  the 
ironmaster,  winds  up  his  sentence;  "has  attracted  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Eouncewell's  son  1  Now,  has  she  deserved  this  punishment  1 
Is  this  just  towards  her  t     Is  this  our  previous  understanding  ?  " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  interposes  Mr.  Eouncewell's  son's  fetter. 
"Sir  Leicester,  will  you  allow  met  I  think  I  may  shorten  the 
suliject.  Pray  dismiss  that  from  your  consideration.  If  you  re- 
membered anything  so  important  —  which  is  not  to  be  expected  — 
you  would  recollect  that  my  first  thought  in  the  affair  was  directly 
opposed  to  her  remaining  here." 
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Dismiss  the  Dedlock  patronage  from  consideration  ?  O !  Sir 
Leicester  is  bound  to  believe  a  pair  of  ears  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  him  through  such  a  family,  or  he  really  might  have  mis- 
trusted their  report  of  the  iron  gentleman's  observations. 

"  It  is  not  necessary,"  observes  my  Lady,  iu  her  coldest  maimer, 
before  he  can  do  anything  but  breathe  amazedly,  "  to  enter  into 
these  matters  on  either  side.  The  girl  is  a  very  good  girl ;  I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  say  against  her  ;  but  she  is  so  far  insensible 
to  her  many  advantages  and  her  good  fortune,  that  she  is  in 
love  —  or  supposes  she  is,  poor  little  fool  —  and  unable  to  appre- 
ciate them." 

Sir  Leicester  begs  to  obseiTe,  that  wholly  alters  the  case.  He 
might  have  been  sure  that  my  Lady  had  the  best  grounds  and 
reasons  in  support  of  her  view.  He  entirely  agrees  with  my  Lady. 
The  young  woman  had  better  go. 

"As  Sir  Leicester  observed,  Mr.  Rouncewell,  on  the  last  occasion 
when  we  were  fetigued  by  this  business,"  Lady  Dedlock  languidly 
proceeds,  "  we  cannot  make  conditions  with  you.  Without  con- 
ditions, and  under  present  circumstances,  the  girl  is  quite  misplaced 
here,  and  had  better  go.  I  have  told  her  so.  Would  you  wish  to 
have  her  sent  back  to  the  village,  or  would  yon  like  to  take  her 
with  you,  or  what  would  you  prefer  ? " 

"  Lady  Dedlock,  if  I  may  speak  plainly " 

"By  all  means." 

"  —  I  should  prefer  the  course  which  will  the  soonest  relieve 
you    of    the    incumbrance,   and    remove    her    from    her    present 

"And  to  speak  as  plmnly,"  she  returns,  with  the  same  studietl 
carelessness,  "  so  should  I.  Do  I  understand  that  you  will  take  her 
with  you?" 

The  iron  gentleman  makes  an  iron  bow. 

"  Sir  Leicester,  will  you  ring?"  Mr.  TiUkinghoni  steps  forward 
from  his  window  and  pulls  the  bell.  "I  had  forgotten  you. 
Thank  you."  He  makes  his  usual  bow,  and  goes  quietly  back 
again.  Mercury,  swift-responsive,  appears,  receives  instructions 
whom  to  produce,  skims  away,  produces  the  aforesaid,  and  departs. 

Kosa  has  been  crying,  and  is  yet  in  distress.  On  her  coming  in, 
the  ironmaster  leaves  his  chair,  takes  her  arm  in  his,  and  remains 
with  her  near  the  door  ready  to  depart. 

"You  are  taken  charge  of,  you  see,"  says  my  Lady,  in  her 
weary  manner,  "and  are  going  away,  well  protected.  I  have 
mentioned  that  you  are  a  very  good  girl,  and  yon  have  nothing  to 

"She  seems  after  aU,"  observes  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  loitering  a 
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little  forwaid  with  his  hands  behind  him,  "  as  if  she  were  crying 
at  going  away." 

"Why,  she  is  not  well-hretl,  yoii  aee,"  returns  Mr.  Eouncewell 
with  some  quickness  in  his  manner,  as  if  he  were  glad  to  have  the 
lawyer  to  retort  upon ;  "  and  she  is  an  inexperienced  little  thing, 
and  knows  no  better.  If  she  had  remained  here,  sir,  she  would 
have  improve4  no  doubt" 

"  No  doubt,"  is  Mr.  Tultingbom's  composed  reply, 

Rosa  sobs  out  that  she  is  very  sorry  to  leave  my  Lady,  and  that 
she  was  liappy  at  Chesney  Wold,  and  has  been  happy  with  my 
Lady,  and  that  she  thanlts  my  Lady  over  and  over  again,  "  Out, 
you  silly  httle  puss  !  "  says  the  ironmaster,  checking  her  in  a  low 
voice,  tliough  not  angrily ;  "  have  a  spirit,  if  you're  fond  of  Wat !  " 
My  Lady  merely  waves  her  off  with  indifference,  saying,  "  There, 
there,  child !  You  are  a  gootl  ^rl.  Go  away ! "  Sir  Leicester 
has  magnificently  disengaged  himself  from  the  sulyect,  and  retired 
into  the  sanctuary  of  his  blue  coat  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  an  indistinct 
form  against  the  dark  street  now  dotted  with  lamps,  looms  in  my 
Lady's  view,  bigger  and  blacker  than  before. 

"  Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Dedlock,"  says  Mr.  Eouncewell,  after 
a  pause  of  a  few  momente,  "  I  beg  to  take  my  leave,  with  an 
apology  for  having  again  troubled  you,  though  not  of  my  own  act, 
on  this  tiresome  subject.  I  can  very  well  understand,  I  assure 
you,  how  tiresome  so  small  a  matter  must  have  become  to  Lady 
Dedlock.  If  I  am  doubtftil  of  my  deahng  with  it,  it  is  only  because 
I  did  not  at  first  quietly  exert  my  influence  to  take  my  young  friend 
here  away,  without  troubling  you  at  all.  But  it  appeared  to  me 
—  I  dare  say  magniiying  the  importance  of  the  thing  —  that  it  was 
rrepectful  to  explain  to  you  how  the  matter  stood,  and  candid  to 
consult  your  wishes  and  convenience.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my 
want  of  acquwntance  with  the  pohte  world." 

Sir  Leicester  considers  himself  evoked  out  of  the  sanctuary  by 
these  remarks.  "Mr,  Eouncewell,"  he  returns,  "do  not  mention 
it.     Justifications  are  unnecessary,  I  hope,  on  either  side." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Sir  Leicester ;  and  if  I  may,  by  way  of  a 
last  word,  .revert  to  what  I  said  before  of  my  mother's  long  con- 
nection with  the  family,  and  the  worth  it  bespeaks  on  both  sides,  I 
would  point  out  this  little  instance  here  on  my  arm,  who  shows 
herself  so  affectionate  and  faithfid  in  parting,  and  in  whom  my 
mother,  I  dare  say,  has  done  something  to  awaken  such  feelings  — 
though  of  course  Lady  Dedlock,  by  her  heartfelt  interest  and  her 
genial  condescension,  has  done  much  more." 

If  he  mean  this  ironically,  it  may  be  truer  than  he  thinks.     He 

points  it,  however,  by  no  deviation  from  hia  straightforward  man- 
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ner  of  speech,  though  in  saying  it  he  turns  towards  that  part  of 
the  dim  room  where  my  Lady  aits.  Sir  Leicester  stands  to  return 
his  partiiig  salutation,  Mr.  Tulkinghoni  again  rings,  Mercury  takes 
another  flight,  and  Mr.  Kouncewell  and  Eosa  leave  the  house. 

Then  lights  are  brought  in,  discovering  Mr.  Tulkinghoni  still 
standing  in  his  window  with  his  hands  behind  him,  and  my  Lady 
still  sitting  with  his  figure  before  her,  closing  up  her  view  of  the 
night  as  well  as  of  the  day.  She  is  very  pale.  Mr.  Tulkinghom 
observing  it  as  she  rises  to  retire,  thinks,  "  Well  she  may  he ! 
The  power  of  this  Toman  is  astonishing.  She  has  been  acting  a 
part  the  whole  time."  But  he  can  act  a  part  too  —  his  one  un- 
clianging  character  —  and  as  he  holds  the  door  open  for  this  woman, 
fifty  pMrs  of  eyes,  each  fifty  times  sharper  than  Sir  Leicester's  pair, 
should  find  no  flaw  in  him. 

Lady  Dedlock  dines  alone  in  her  own  room  to-day.  Sir  Leicester 
is  whipped  iu  to  the  rescue  of  the  Doodle  Party,  and  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  Goodie  Faction  Lady  Dedlook  asks,  on  sitting  down 
to  dinner,  still  deadly  pale  (and  qmte  an  illustration  of  the  de- 
bihtated  cousin's  text),  whether  he  is  gone  out?  Yes.  Whether 
Mr,  Tulkinghoni  is  gone  yet !  Wo  Presently  she  asks  again,  is 
he  gone  yet?  No.  What  is  he  dmng?  Mercury  thinks  he  is 
writing  letters  in  the  library  Would  my  Lady  wish  to  see  him  ? 
Anything  but  that. 

But  he  wishes  to  see  my  Lady,  Within  a  few  more  minutes,  he 
is  reported  as  sending  his  respects,  and  could  my  Lady  please  to 
receive  him  for  a  word  or  two  ailer  her  dinner  1  My  Lady  will 
receive  him  now.  He  comes  now,  apologising  for  intruding,  even 
by  her  permission,  while  she  is  at  table.  When  they  are  alone, 
my  Lady  waves  her  hand  to  dispense  with  such  moekeries. 

"  What  do  you  want,  sir  1 " 

"  Why,  Lady  Dedlock,"  says  the  lawyer,  taking  a  chair  at  a  little 
distance  from  her,  and  slowly  rubbing  his  rusty  legs  up  and  down, 
up  and  down,  up  and  down  ;  "  I  am  rather  surprised  by  the  course 
you  have  taken," 

"  Indeed  r' 

"  Yes,  decidedly.  I  was  nut  prepared  for  it.  I  coHSider  it  a 
departure  from  our  agreement  and  your  promise.  It  puts  us  in  a 
new  position,  Lady  Dedlock.  I  fed  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
saying  that  I  don't  approve  of  it." 

He  stops  in  his  rubbing,  and  looks  at  her,  with  his  hands  on  his 
knees.  Imperturbable  and  anchangeable  as  he  is,  there  is  still  an 
indefinable  freedom  in  his  manner,  which  is  new,  and  which  does 
not  escape  this  woman's  observation. 

"I  do  not  quite  understand  you." 
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"  0  yes  you  do,  I  think.  I  tliiuk  jou  do.  Come,  come,  Lady 
Dedlock,  we  must  not  fence  and  parry  now.  You  know  you  like 
thia  girl." 

"Well,  sir!" 

"And  you  know  —  and  I  know  —  that  you  have  not  sent  her 
away  for  the  reasons  you  have  assigned,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  her  as  much  as  possible  from  —  excuse  my  mentioning 
it  as  a  matter  of  busiaess  —  any  reproach  and  exposure  that  im- 
pend over  yourself." 

"Well,  sir?" 

"Well,  Lady  Dedlock," returns  the  lawyer,  crossing  his  legs  and 
nursing  the  uppermost  knee,  "  I  object  to  that.  I  consider  that  a 
dangerous  proceeding.  I  know  it  to  be  unnecessary,  and  calculated 
to  awaken  speculation,  doubt,  rumour,  I  don't  know  what,  in  the 
house.  Besides,  it  is  a  violation  of  our  agreement.  You  were  to 
be  exactly  what  you  were  before.  Whereas,  it  must  be  evident  to 
yourself,  as  it  is  to  me,  that  you  have  been  this  evening  very 
different  from  what  you  were  before.  Why,  bless  my  soul,  Lady 
Dedlock,  transparently  so  ! " 

"If,  sir,"  she  begins,  "in  my  knowledge  of  my  secret — -"  But 
he  interrupts  her. 

"  !Now,  Lady  Dedlock,  this  is  a  matter  of  business,  and  in  a 
matter  of  business  the  ground  cannot  be  kept  too  clear.  It  is  no 
longer  your  secret.  Excuse  me.  That  is  just  the  mistake.  It  is 
my  secret,  in  trust  for  Sir  Leicester  and  the  family.  If  it  were 
your  secret,  Lady  Dedlock,  we  should  not  be  here,  holding  this 
conversation." 

"  That  is  very  true.  If,  in  my  knowledge  of  the  secret,  I  do 
what  I  can  to  spare  an  innocent  giri  (especially,  remembering  your 
own  reference  to  her  when  you  told  my  story  to  the  assembled  guests 
at  Chesney  Wold)  from  the  taint  of  my  impending  shame,  I  act 
upon  a  resolution  I  have  taken.  Nothing  in  the  world,  and  no  one 
in  the  world,  could  shake  it,  or  could  move  me."  This  she  says 
with  great  deliberation  and  distinctness,  and  with  no  more  outward 
passion  than  himself.  As  for  him,  he  methodically  discusses  his 
matter  of  business,  as  if  she  were  any  insensible  instrument  used 
in  business. 

"Eeally!  Then  you  see,  Lady  Dedlock,"  he  returns,  "you  are 
not  to  be  trusted.  You  have  put  the  case  in  a  perfectly  plam  way, 
and  according  to  the  literal  feet ;  and,  that  being  the  case,  you  are 
not  to  be  trusted." 

"  Perhaps  you  may  remember  that  I  expressed  some  anxiety  on 
this  same  point,  when  we  spoke  at  night  at  Chesney  Wold?  " 

"  Yes,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  coolly  getting  up  and  standing  on 
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the  hearth.  "  Yes.  I  recollect,  Lady  Dedlock,  that  you  certainly 
referred  to  the  girl ;  but  that  was  before  we  came  to  our  arrange- 
ment, and  both  the  lettsr  and  the  spirit  of  our  arrangement 
altogether  precluded  any  action  on  your  part,  founded  upon  my 
discovery.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  As  to  sparing  the 
girl,  of  what  importance  or  value  is  she  ?  Spare  !  Lady  Dedlock, 
here  is  a  fiunily  name  compromised.  One  might  have  supposed 
that  the  course  was  strwght  on  —  over  everything,  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  regardless  of  all  considerations  in  the  way, 
sparing  nothing,  treading  everything  under  foot." 

She  has  been  looking  at  the  table.  She  lifts  up  her  eyes,  and 
looks  at  him.  There  is  a  stem  expression  on  her  face,  and  a  part 
of  her  lower  lip  is  compressed  under  her  teeth.  "  This  woman 
understands  me,"  Mr.  Tulkinghom  thinks,  as  she  lets  her  glance 
fail  again.     "  She  cannot  be  spared.    Why  should  she  spare  others  t " 

For  a  Uttle  while  they  are  silent.  Lady  Dedlock  has  eaten  no 
dinner,  but  has  twice  or  thrice  poured  out  water  with  a  steady 
hand  and  drunk  it.  She  rises  from  table,  takes  a  iounging-chair, 
and  rechnes  in  it,  shading  her  face.  There  is  nothing  in  her  man- 
ner to  express  weakness  or  excite  compassion.  It  is  thoughtful, 
gloomy,  concentrated.  "  This  woman,"  thinks  Mr.  Tulkinghom, 
standing  on  the  hearth,  again  a  dark  object  closing  up  her  view, 

He  studies  her  at  his  leisure,  not  speaking  for  a  time.  She,  too, 
studies  something  at  her  leisure.  She  is  not  the  first  to  speak ; 
appearing  indeed  so  unhkely  to  be  so,  though  he  stood  there  until 
midnight,  that  even  he  is  driven  upon  breaking  silence. 

"  Lady  Dedlock,  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  this  business 
interview  remains ;  but  it  is  business.  Our  agreement  is  broken. 
A  lady  of  your  sense  and  strength  of  character  will  be  prepared 
for  my  now  declaring  it  void,  and  taking  my  own  course." 

"I  am  quite  prepared." 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  inclines  his  head.  "  That  is  all  I  have  to 
trouble  you  with,  Lady  Dedlock." 

She  stops  him  as  he  is  moving  out  of  the  room,  by  asking, 
"  This  b  the  notice  I  was  to  receive  ?  I  wish  not  to  misapprehend 
you." 

"  Not  exactly  the  notice  you  were  to  receive,  Lady  Dedlock, 
because  the  contemplated  notice  supposed  the  agreement  to  have 
been  observed.  But  virtually  the  same,  virtually  the  same.  The 
difference  is  merely  in  a  lawyer's  mind." 

"  You  intend  to  give  me  no  other  notice  1 " 

"  You  are  right.     Jfo." 

"  Do  you  contemplate  undeceiving  Sir  Leicester  to-night  1 " 
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"  A  home  question ! "  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  with  a  slight 
smile,  and  cautiously  shaking  his  head  at  the  shaded  face.  "  No, 
not  to-night." 

"  To-morrow  r' 

"All  things  considered,  I  had  hetter  decline  answering  that 
question.  Lady  Dedlock.  If  I  were  to  say  I  don't  know  when, 
exactly,  you  would  not  believe  me,  and  it  would  answer  no  purpose. 
It  may  be  to-morrow.  I  would  rather  say  no  more.  You  arc  pre- 
pared, and  I  hold  out  no  expectations  wbich  circumstances  might 
fail  to  justify.    I  wish  you  good  eTcning." 

She  removes  her  hand,  turns  her  pale  fece  towards  him  as  he 
walks  silently  to  the  door,  and  stops  him  once  again  as  he  is  about 
to  open  it. 

"  Do  you  intend  to  remain  in  the  house  any  time  1  I  heard  you 
were  writing  in  the  hhrary.     Are  you  going  to  return  there  1 " 

"  Only  for  my  hat.     I  am  goii^  home." 

She  bows  her  qres  rather  than  her  head,  the  movement  is  so 
s%ht  and  curious ;  and  he  withdraws.  Clear  of  the  room,  he 
looks  at  his  watch,  but  is  inclined  to  doubt  it  by  a  minute  or  there- 
abouts. There  is  a  splendid  clock  upon  the  staircase,  famous,  as 
splendid  clocks  not  often  are,  for  ite  accuracy.  "And  what  do 
^ou  say,"  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  inquires,  referring  to  it.  "  What  do 
you  say  ? " 

If  it  said  now,  "Don't  go  home"!  Wliat  a  famous  clock, 
hereafter,  if  it  said  to-night  of  all  the  nights  that  it  has  countetl 
oS,  to  this  old  man  of  all  the  young  and  old  men  wko  liave  ever 
stood  before  it,  "  Don't  go  home  "  !  With  its  sharp  clear  bell, 
it  strikes  threeHjuarters  after  seven,  and  ticks  on  again.  "  Why,  you 
are  worse  than  I  thought  you,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  muttering 
reproof  to  his  watch.  "Two  minutes  wrong?  At  this  rate  you 
won't  last  my  time."  What  a  watch  to  return  good  for  evil,  if 
it  ticked  in  answer  "  Don't  go  home  "  ! 

He  passes  out  into  the  streets,  and  walks  on,  with  his  hands 
behind  him,  under  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  houses,  many  of  whose 
mysteries,  (lifSculties,  mortgages,  delicate  afEmrs  of  all  kinds,  are 
treasured  up  within  his  old  black  satin  wmstcoat.  He  is  in  the 
confidence  of  the  very  bricks  and  mortar.  The  high  chinmey-stacks 
telegraph  family  secrets  to  him.  Yet  there  is  not  a  voice  in  a 
mile  of  them  to  whisper  "  Don't  go  home  ! " 

Through  the  stir  and  motion  of  the  commoner  streets ;  through 
the  roar  and  jar  of  many  vehicles,  many  feet,  many  voices ;  with 
the  blazing  shop-lights  lighting  him  on,  the  west  wind  blowing  him 
on,  and  the  crowd  pressing  him  on;  he  is  pitilessly  urged  upon 
his  way,  and  nothing  meets  him,  murmuring  "Don't  go  home!" 
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Arrived  at  last  in  his  dull  room,  to  light  his  candles,  and  look 
round  and  up,  and  see  the  Roman  pointing  from  the  ceiling,  there 
is  no  new  significance  in  the  Roman's  hand  to-night,  or  m  the 
flutter  of  the  attendant  groupes,  to  give  him  the  late  warning, 
"  Don't  come  here  !  " 

It  is  a  moonlight  night ;  but  the  moon,  being  past  the  full,  is 
only  now  rising  over  the  great  wilderness  of  London.  The  stars 
are  shining  as  they  shone  above  the  turret-leads  at  Chesney  Wold. 
This  woman,  as  he  has  of  late  been  so  accustomed  to  call  her,  looks 
out  upon  them.  Her  soul  is  turbulent  within  her ;  she  is  sick  at 
heart,  and  restless.  The  large  rooms  are  too  cramped  and  close. 
She  cannot  endure  their  restraint,  and  Avill  walk  alone  in  a 
neighbouring  garden. 

Too  capricious  and  imperious  in  all  she  does,  to  he  the  cause  of 
much  surprise  in  those  about  her  as  to  anything  she  does,  this 
woman,  loosely  muffled,  goes  out  into  the  moonlight.  Mercury 
attends  with  the  key.  Having  opened  the  garden  gate,  he  delivers 
the  key  into  his  Lady's  hand  at  her  request,  and  is  bidden  to  go 
back.  She  will  walk  there  some  time,  to  ease  her  aching  head. 
She  may  be  an  hour ;  she  may  be  more.  She  needs  no  fmther 
escort.  The  gat«  shuts  upon  its  spring  with  a  clash,  and  he  leaves 
her,  passing  on  into  the  dark  shade  of  some  trees. 

A  fine  night,  and  a  bright  large  moon,  and  multitudes  of  stars. 
Mr.  Tulkinghom,  in  repairing  to  his  cellar,  and  in  opening  and 
shutting  those  resounding  doors,  has  to  cross  a  little  prison-Uke 
yard.  He  looks  up  casually,  thinking  what  a  fine  night,  what  a 
bright  large  moon,  what  multitudes  of  stars  !     A  quiet  night,  too. 

A  veiy  quiet  night.  When  the  moon  shines  very  brilliantly, 
a  solitude  and  stillness  seem  to  proceed  from  her,  that  influence 
even  crowded  places  full  of  life.  Not  only  is  it  a  still  night  on 
dusty  high  roads  and  on  hill-summits,  whence  a  wide  expanse  of 
country  may  be  seen  in  repose,  quieter  and  quieter  as  it  spreads 
away  into  a  fringe  of  trees  against  the  sky,  with  the  grey  ghost  of 
a  Moom  upon  them ;  not  only  is  it  a  still  night  in  gardens  and  in 
woods,  and  on  the  river  where  tlie  water-meadows  are  fresh  and 
green,  and  the  stream  sparkles  on  among  pleasant  islands,  mur- 
muring weirs,  and  whispering  rushes ;  not  only  does  the  stiDness 
attend  it  as  it  flows  where  houses  cluster  thick,  where  many  bridges 
are  reflected  in  it,  where  wharves  and  shipping  make  it  black  and 
awful,  where  it  winds  from  these  disfigurements  through  marshes 
whose  grim  beacons  stand  like  skeletons  washed  ashore,  where  it 
expands  through  the  bolder  region  of  rising  grounds  rich  in  corn- 
field, windmill  and  steeple,  and  where  it  mingles  with  the  ever- 
heaving  sea ;  not  only  is  it  a  still  night  on  the  deep,  and  on  the 
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shore  where  the  watcher  etands  to  see  the  ship  with  her  spread 
wings  cross  the  path  of  light  that  appears  to  be  presented  to  only 
him ;  but  even  on  this  stranger's  wilderness  of  London  there  is 
some  rest.  Its  steeples  and  towers,  and  its  one  great  dome,  grow 
more  ethereal ;  its  smoky  house-tops  lose  their  groasness,  in  the 
pale  effulgence;  the  noises  that  arise  from  the  streets  are  fewer 
and  are  softened,  and  the  footsteps  on  the  pavemeats  pass  more 
tranquilly  away.  In  these  fields  of  Mr.  Tulkinghom's  inhabiting, 
where  the  shepherds  play  on  Chancery  pipes  that  have  no  stop,  and 
keep  their  sheep  in  the  fold  by  hook  and  by  erook  until  they  have 
shorn  them  exceeding  close,  every  noise  is  merged,  this  moonhght 
night,  into  a  distant  ringing  hum,  as  if  the  city  were  a  vast  glass, 
vibrating. 

What's  that  1     Who  fired  a  gun  or  pistol  'I     Where  was  it  1 

The  few  foot-passengers  start,  stop,  and  stare  about  them. 
Some  windows  and  doors  are  opened,  and  people  come  out  to  look. 
It  was  a  loud  report,  and  echoed  and  rattled  heavily.  It  shook 
one  house,  or  so  a  man  says  who  was  passing.  It  has  aroused  all 
the  dogs  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  bark  vehemently.  Terrified 
cats  scamper  across  the  road.  While  the  dogs  aie  yet  barking  and 
howling  ~  there  is  one  dog  howling  like  a  demon — the  church- 
clocks,  as  if  they  were  startled  too,  begin  to  strike.  The  hum 
from  the  streets,  likewise,  seems  to  swell  into  a  shout.  But  it  is 
soon  over.  Before  the  last  clock  begins  to  strike  ten,  there  is  a 
lull.  When  it  has  ceased,  the  fine  night,  the  bright  large  moon. 
Mid  multitudes  of  stars,  are  left  at  jwacc  again. 

Has  Mr.  Tulkinghom  been  disturbed !  His  windows  are  dark 
and  quiet,  and  his  door  is  shut.  It  must  be  something  unusual 
indeed,  to  bring  kim  out  of  hia  shell.  Nothing  is  heard  of  him, 
nothing  is  seen  of  him.  What  power  of  cannon  might  it  take  to 
shake  that  rusty  old  man  out  of  his  immovable  composure  1 

For  many  years,  the  persistent  Roman  has  been  pointing,  with 
no  particular  meaning,  from  that  ceiling.  It  is  not  likely  that  he 
has  any  new  meaning  in  him  to-night.  Once  pointing,  always 
pointing — like  any  Roman,  or  even  Briton,  with  a  single  idea. 
There  he  is,  no  doubt,  in  his  impossible  attitude,  pointing,  unavail- 
ingly,  all  night  long.  Moonlight,  darkness,  dawn,  sunrise,  day. 
There  he  is  still,  eagerly  pointing,  and  no  one  minds  him. 

But,  a  little  after  the  coming  of  the  day,  come  people  to  clean 
the  rooms.  And  either  the  Roman  has  some  new  meaning  in  him, 
not  expressed  before,  or  the  foremost  of  them  goes  wild ;  for,  look- 
ing up  at  his  outstretched  hand,  and  looking  down  at  what  is  below 
it,  that  person  shrieks  and  flies.  The  others,  looking  in  as  the  first 
one  looked,  shriek  and  fly  too,  and  there  is  an  alarm  in  the  street. 
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What  (Iocs  it  mean?  No  light  is  admitted  into  the  darkened 
chamber,  aad  people  unaccustomed  to  it,  enter,  and  ti-eadmg  soitly, 
but  heavily,  cany  a  weight  into  the  bett-room,  and  lay  it  down. 
There  is  whispering  and  wondering  all  day,  strict  search  of  every 
comer,  careful  tracing  of  steps,  and  careful  noting  of  the  disposition 
of  every  article  of  furniture.  All  eyes  look  up  at  the  Roman,  and 
all  voices  murmur,  "  If  he  could  only  teU  what  he  saw  !  " 

He  is  pointing  at  a  table,  with  a  bottle  (nearly  full  of  wine)  and 
a  glass  upon  it,  and  two  candles  that  were  blown  out  suddenly,  soon 
after  being  lighted.  He  is  pointing  at  an  empty  chair,  and  at  a 
stain  upon  the  ground  before  it  that  might  be  aJmost  covered  with 
a  hand.  These  objects  lie  directly  within  his  range.  An  excited 
ima^nation  might  suppose  that  there  was  something  in  them  so 
terrific,  as  to  drive  the  rest  of  the  composition,  not  only  the  attend- 
ant big-legged  boys,  but  the  clouds  and  flowers  and  pillars  too  — 
in  short,  the  very  body  and  soul  of  Allegory,  and  all  the  brains  it 
has  —  stark  mad.  It  happens  surely,  that  every  one  who  comes 
into  the  darkened  room  and  looks  at  these  things,  looks  up  at  the 
Roman,  and  that  he  is  invested  in  all  eyes  with  mystery  and  awe, 
as  if  he  were  a  paralysed  dumb  witness. 

So,  it  shall  happen  surely,  through  many  years  to  come,  that 
ghostly  stories  shaU  be  told  of  tie  stain  upon  the  floor,  so  easy  to 
be  covered,  so  bard  to  be  got  out ;  and  that  the  Roman,  pointing 
from  the  ceiling,  shall  point,  so  long  as  dust  and  damp  and 
spiders  spare  him,  with  far  greater  significance  than  he  ever 
had  in  Mr.  Tulkinghom's  time,  and  with  a  deadly  meaning.  For, 
Mr.  Tulkinghom's  time  is  over  for  evermore;  and  the  Roman 
pointed  at  the  murderous  hand  uplifted  against  his  life,  and  pointed 
helplessly  at  him,  from  night  to  morning,  lying  fece  downward  on 
the  floor,  shot  through  the  heart. 


CHAPTER   XLIX. 

DUTIFUL  FRIENDSHIP. 

A  OKEAT  annual  occasion  has  come  round  in  the  establishment 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Bagnet,  otherwise  Lignum  Vitse,  es-artilleryman 
and  present  bassoon-player.  An  occasion  of  feasting  and  festival. 
The  celebration  of  a  birthday  in  the  family. 

It  is  not  Mr.  Bagnet's  birthday.  Mr.  Bagnet  merely  distin- 
guishes that  epoch  in  the  musical  instrument  business,  by  kissing 
the  children  with  an  extra  smack  before  breakfast,  smoking  an 
additional  pipe  after  dinner,  and  wondering  towards  evening  what 
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his  poor  old  mother  is  thiniing  about  it, — a  subject  of  infinite 
speculation,  and  rendered  so  by  his  mother  having  departed  this 
life,  twenty  yeara,  Some  men  rarely  revert  to  their  father,  hut 
seem,  in  the  bank-books  of  their  remembrance,  t*  have  transferred  all 
their  stock  of  filial  affection  into  their  mother's  name.  Mr.  Bagnet 
is  one  of  these.  Perhaps  his  exalted  appreciation  of  the  merits  of 
the  old  girl,  causes  him  usually  to  make  the  noun-substantiTe, 
Goodness,  of  the  feminine  gender. 

It  is  not  the  birthday  of  one  of  the  three  children.  Those  occa- 
sions are  kept  with  some  marks  of  distinction,  but  they  rarely 
overleap  the  bounds  of  happy  returns  and  a  pudding.  On  young 
Woolwich's  last  birthday,  Mr.  Bagnet  certainly  did,  after  observing 
upon  his  growth  and  general  advancement,  proceed,  in  a  moment 
of  profound  reflection  on  the  changes  wrought  by  time,  to  examine 
him  in  the  catechism;  accomplishing  with  extreme  accuracy  the 
questions  number  one  and  two,  What  is  your  name  ?  and  Wlio  gave 
you  that  name  1  hut  there  failmg  in  the  exact  precision  of  his  mem- 
ory, and  substituting  for  number  three,  the  question  And  liow  do 
you  like  that  name^  which  he  propounded  with  a  sense  of  its 
ijnportanee,  in  itself  so  ediiying  and  improving,  as  to  give  it 
quite  an  orthodox  air.  This,  however,  was  a  speciality  on  that 
particular  birthday,  and  not  a  generic  solemnity. 

It  is  the  old  girl's  birthday ;  and  that  is  the  greatest  holiday 
and  reddest-letter  day  in  Mr.  Bagnet's  calendar.  The  auspicious 
event  is  always  commemorated  according  to  certain  forms,  settled 
and  prescribed  by  Mr.  Bagnet  some  years  since.  Mr.  Bagnet 
being  deeply  convinced  that  to  have  a  pair  of  fowls  for  dinner  is  to 
attain  the  highest  pitch  of  imperial  luxury,  invariably  goes  forth 
himself  very  early  in  the  morning  of  this  day  to  buy  a  pdr ;  he 
is,  as  invariably,  taken  in  by  the  vendor,  and  installed  in  the 
possesion  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  any  coop  in  Europe. 
Returning  with  these  triumphs  of  toughness  tied  up  in  a  clean 
blue  and  white  cotton  handkerchief  (essential  to  the  arrangements), 
he  in  a  casual  manner  invit^a  Mrs.  Bagnet  to  decbre  at  breakfest 
what  she  would  like  for  dinner.  Mrs.  Bagnet,  by  a  coincidence 
never  known  to  fail,  replying  Fowls,  Mr.  B^et  instantly  produces 
his  bundle  from  a  place  of  concealment,  amidst  general  amazement 
and  rqoiciug.  He  further  requires  that  the  old  girl  shall  do  noth- 
ing all  day  long,  but  sit  in  her  very  best  gown,  and  be  served  l^ 
himself  and  the  young  people.  As  he  is  not  illustrious  for  his 
cookery,  this  may  be  supposed  to  he  a  matter  of  state  rather  than 
enjoyment  on  the  old  girl's  part ;  but  she  keeps  her  state  with  all 
imaginable  cheerfulness. 

On  this  present  birthday,  Mr.   Bagnet  has  accomplished  the 
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usual  preliminaries.  He  has  bought  two  apecimens  of  poultry, 
which,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  adages,  were  certainly  not  caught 
with  chaff,  to  he  prepared  for  the  spit ;  he  has  amazed  and  rejoiced 
the  family  by  their  unlooked-for  production  ;  he  is  himself  directing 
the  roastfaig  of  the  poultry ;  and  Mrs.  Bagnet,  with  her  wholesome 
brown  fingers  itching  to  prevent  what  she  sees  going  wrong,  sits  in 
her  gown  of  ceremony,  an  honoured  guest. 

Quebec  and  Malta  lay  the  cloth  for  dinner,  while  Woolwich, 
serving,  as  beseems  him,  under  his  latiier,  keeps  the  fowls  revolving. 
To  these  young  scullions  Mrs.  Bagnet  occasionally  imparts  a  wink, 
or  a  shake  of  the  head,  or  a  crooked  face,  as  they  make  mistakes. 

"At  lialf-after  one."  Says  Mr.  Bagnet.  "To  the  minute. 
They'll  be  done." 

Mrs.  Bagnet,  with  angiiist,  beholds  one  of  tkem  at  a  stand-still 
before  the  fire,  and  beginning  to  bum. 

"  You  shall  have  a  dinner,  old  girl,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet.  "  Fit 
for  a  queen." 

Mrs.  Bagnet  shows  her  white  teeth  cheerfully,  but  to  the  per- 
ception of  her  son  betrays  so  much  uneasiness  of  spirit,  that  he  is 
impelled  by  the  dictates  of  affection  to  ask  her,  vritli  his  eyes, 
what  is  the  matter?  —  thus  standing,  with  his  eyes  wide  open, 
more  oblivious  of  the  fowls  than  before,  and  not  affording  the 
least  hope  of  a  return  to  consciousness.  Fortunately,  his  eldest 
sister  perceives  the  cause  of  the  agitation  in  Mrs.  Bagnet's  breast, 
and  with  an  admonitory  poke  recalls  him.  The  stopped  fowls 
going  round  again,  Mrs,  Bagnet  closes  her  eyes,  in  the  intensity 
of  her  relief. 

"  George  will  look  us  up,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet.  "  At  half-after 
four.  To  the  moment.  How  many  years,  old  girl.  Has  George 
looked  us  up.     This  afternoon  1 " 

"Ah,  Lignum,  Lignum,  as  many  as  make  an  old  woman  of  a 
young  one,  I  begin  to  think.  Just  about  that,  and  no  less," 
returns  Mrs.  Bagnet,  laughing,  and  shaking  her  head. 

"  Old  girl,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet.  "  Never  mind.  You'd  be  as 
young  as  ever  you  was.  If  you  wasn't  younger.  "Wliich  you  are. 
As  everybody  knows." 

Quebec  and  Malta  here  exclaim,  with  clapping  of  hands,  that 
Bluffy  is  sure  to  bring  mother  something,  and  be^n  to  speculate 
on  what  it  will  be. 

"  Do  you  know.  Lignum,"  says  Mrs.  Bagnet,  casting  a  glance 
on  the  table-cloth,  and  winking  "  salt ! "  at  Malta  with  her  right 
eye,  and  shaking  the  pepper  away  from  Quebec  with  her  head; 
"  I  begin  to  think  George  is  in  the  roving  way  again." 

"George,"  returns  Mr.  Bagnet,  "wiU  never  desert.  And  leave 
his  old  comrade.     In  the  lurch.     Don't  be  afraid  of  it." 
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"No,  Lignum.  No,  I  don't  say  he  will.  I  don't  think  he 
will.  But  if  he  could  get  over  this  money-trouble  of  his,  I  helieve 
he  would  be  off." 

Mr.  Bagnet  asks  why ! 

"Well,"  returns  bis  wife,  considering,  "George  seems  to  me  to 
be  getting  not  a  little  impatient  and  restless.  I  don't  aay  but 
what  he's  as  free  as  ever.  Of  course  he  must  be  free,  or  he  wouldn't 
be  George;  but  he  smarts,  and  seems  put  out." 

"He's  extrardrilled,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet.  "By  a  lawyer.  Who 
would  put  the  devil  out." 

"There's  something  in  that,"  his  wife  assents;  "but  so  it  is, 
Lignum," 

Further  conversation  is  prevented,  for  the  time,  by  the  necessity 
under  which  Mr.  Bagnet  finds  himself  of  directing  the  whole  force 
of  his  mind  to  the  dinner,  which  is  a  little  endangered  by  the  diy 
humour  of  the  fowls  in  not  yielding  any  gravy,  and  also  by  the 
made-gravy  acquiring  no  flavour,  and  turning  out  of  a  flaxen  com- 
plexion. With  a  similar  perverseness,  the  potatoes  crumble  off 
forks  in  the  process  of  peeling,  upheaving  from  their  centres  in 
every  direction,  as  if  they  were  subject  to  earthquakes.  The  1^ 
of  the  fowls,  too,  are  longer  than  could  be  desired,  and  extremely 
scaly.  Overcoming  these  disadvantages  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
Mr.  Bagnet  at  last  dishes,  and  they  sit  down  at  table ;  Mrs,  Bagnet 
occupying  the  guest's  place  at  his  right  hand. 

It  is  well  for  the  old  girl  that  she  has  but  one  birthday  in  a  year, 
for  two  such  indulgences  in  poultry  might  be  injurious.  Every 
kind  of  finer  tendon  and  ligament  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  poultry 
to  possess,  is  developed  in  these  specimens  in  the  singular  form  of 
guitar-strings.  Their  limbs  appear  to  have  struck  roots  into  their 
breasts  and  bodies,  as  aged  trees  strike  roots  into  the  earth.  Their 
legs  are  so  hard,  as  to  encourage  the  idea  that  they  .must  have  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  their  long  and  arduous  lives  to  pedestrian 
exercises,  and  the  walking  of  matches.  But  Mr.  Bagnet,  uncon- 
scious of  these  little  defects,  sets  his  heart  on  Mrs.  Bagnet  eating  a 
most  severe  quantity  of  the  delicacies  before  her ;  and  as  that  good 
old  girl  would  not  cause  him  a  moment's  disappointment  on  any 
day,  least  of  all  on  such  a  day,  for  any  consideration,  she  imperii 
her  digestion  fearfiilly.  How  young  Woolwich  cleans  the  drum- 
sticks without  being  of  ostrich  descent,  his  anxious  mother  is  at  a 
loss  to  understand. 

The  old  girl  has  another  trial  to  undergo  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  repast,  in  sitting  in  state  to  see  the  room  cleared,  the  hearth 
swept,  and  the  dinner-service  washed  up  and  polished  in  the  back 
yard.     The  great  delight  and  energy  with  which  the  two  young 
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ladies  apply  themselTes  to  these  duties,  turning  up  their  skirts  in 
imitation  of  their  mother,  and  skating  in  and  out  on  little  scaffolds 
of  pattens,  inspire  the  highest  hopes  for  the  future,  but  some  anxiety 
for  the  present.  The  same  causes  lead  to  a  confusion  of  tongues,  a 
clattering  of  crockery,  a  rattling  of  tin  mugs,  a  whisking  of  brooms, 
and  an  expenditure  of  water,  all  in  excess ;  while  the  saturation  of 
the  young  ladies  themselves  is  almost  too  moving  a  spectacle  for 
Mrs.  Bagnet  to  look  upon,  with  the  calmness  proper  to  her  position. 
At  last  the  various  cleansing  processes  are  triumphantly  completed ; 
Quebec  and  Malta  appear  in  fresh  attire,  smiling  and  dry ,  pipes, 
tobacco,  and  something  to  drink,  are  placed  upon  the  table ,  and 
the  old  girl  enjoys  the  first  peace  of  mind  she  ever  knows  on  tlie 
day  of  this  delightfiil  entertainment. 

When  Mr.  Bagnet  takes  his  usual  seat,  the  hands  of  the  clock 
are  very  near  to  half-past  four;  as  they  mark  it  arcurately,  Mr 
Bagnet  announces, 

"  G«orge !     Military  time." 

It  is  George ;  and  he  has  hearty  congratulations  foi  the  old  girl 
(whom  he  kisses  on  the  great  occasion),  and  fur  the  thildien,  and 
for  Mr.  Bagnet.     "  Happy  returns  to  all ! "  says  Mr  George 

"  But,  George,  old  man  ! "  cries  Mrs.  Bagnet,  looking  at  him 
curiously.     "  What's  come  to  you  1 " 

"Come  to  me?" 

"Ah!  you  are  so  white,  George  —  fcr\  u^ailljtk  so  shocked. 
Now  don't  he.  Lignum  1 " 

"George,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  "tell  the  oil  girl  What's  the 
matter." 

"  I  didn't  know  I  looked  white,"  says  the  trooper  passing  his 
hand  over  his  brow,  "and  I  didn't  know  I  lo  keJ  sh  ked,  and  I'm 
sorry  I  do.  But  the  truth  is,  that  boy  who  was  taken  in  at  my 
place  died  yesterday  afternoon,  and  it  has  rather  knicki,!  me  over." 

"  Poor  creetur  !  "  says  Mrs.  Bagnet  with  a  mother  «  pity.  "  Is 
he  gone  ?     Dear,  dear  !  " 

"I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  about  it  tor  its  not  birthday 
talk,  but  you  have  got  it  out  of  me,  you  see  befurt,  I  sit  down.  I 
should  have  roused  up  in  a  minute,"  says  the  trooper  iiaking  him- 
self speak  more  gaily,  "  but  you're  so  qmck  Mrs  Bagnet." 

"  You're  right !  'The  oid  girl,"  says  Mr  B  ignet  Is  as  quick. 
As  powder," 

"And  what's  more,  she's  the  subject  f  the  day  and  we'll  stick 
to  her,"  cries  Mr.  George.  "See  here,  I  have  brought  a  little 
brooch  along  with  mo.  It's  a  poor  thing,  you  know,  but  it's  a 
keepsake.     That's  ail  the  good  it  is,  Mrs.  Bagnet." 

Mr.  George  produces  his  present,  which  is  greeted  with  admiring 
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leapings  and  clappings  by  the  young  family,  and  with  a  species  of 
reverential  admiration  by  Mr,  Bagnet.  "  Old  ^rl,"  says  Mr.  Bag- 
net.     "  Tell  him  my  opinion  of  it." 

"Why,  it's  a  wonder,  George!"  Mrs.  Bagnet  exctaims.  "It's 
the  beautifuUeat  thing  that  ever  was  seen  !" 

"  Good  !  "  says  Mr.  Bagnet.     "  My  opinion." 

"It's  so  pretty,  George,"  cries  Mrs.  Bagnet,  turning  it  on  all 
Mdes,  and  holding  it  out  at  arm's  length,  "that  it  seems  too  choice 
for  me." 

"  Bad  ! "  says  Mr.  Bagnet.     "  Not  my  opinion." 

"  But  whatever  it  is,  a  hundred  thousand  thanks,  old  fellow," 
says  Mrs.  Bagnet,  het  eyes  sparkUng  with  pleasure,  and  her  hand 
stretched  out  to  him;  "and  though  I  have  been  a  cross-grained 
soldier's  wife  to  you  sometimes,  George,  we  are  as  strong  inends  I 
am  sure,  in  reality,  as  ever  can  he.  Now  you  shall  fhstcn  it  on 
yourself,  for  good  luck,  if  you  will,  George." 

The  children  dose  up  to  see  it  done,  and  Mr.  Bagnet  looks  over 
young  Woolwich's  head  to  see  it  done,  with  an  interest  so  maturely 
wooden,  yet  so  pleasantly  childish,  that  Mrs.  Bagnet  cannot  help 
laughing  in  her  airy  way,  and  saying,  "  0  Lignum,  Lignum,  what 
a  precious  old  chap  you  are ! "  But  the  trooper  fails  to  festen  the 
brooch.  His  hand  ^akes,  he  is  nervous,  and  it  falls  off.  "  Would 
any  one  beheve  this  1 "  says  he,  catching  it  as  it  drops,  and  looking 
round.     "  I  am  so  out  of  sorts  that  I  bungle  at  an  easy  job  like 

Mrs.  Bagnet  concludes  that  for  such  a  case  there  is  no  remedy 
like  a  pipe ;  and  fastening  the  brooch  herself  in  a  twinkling,  causes 
the  trooper  to  be  inducted  into  his  usual  snug  place,  and  the  pipes 
to  be  got  into  action.  "If  that  don't  bring  you  round,  George," 
says  she,  "just  throw  your  eye  across  here  at  your  present  now  and 
then,  and  the  two  together  must  do  it." 

"You  ought  to  do  it  of  yourself"  George  answers ;  "  I  know  that 
very  well,  Mrs.  Bagnet.  I'U  teU  you  how,  one  way  and  another, 
the  blues  have  got  to  be  too  many  for  me.  Here  was  this  poor  lad, 
Twas  dull  work  to  see  him  dying  as  he  did,  and  not  be  able  to 
help  him." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Geot^!  You  did  help  him.  You  took 
him  under  your  roof." 

"  I  helped  him  so  far,  but  that's  little,  I  mean,  Mrs.  Bagnet, 
there  he  was,  dying  without  ever  having  been  taught  much  more 
than  to  know  his  right  hand  from  his  left.  And  he  was  too  fiir 
gone  to  be  helped  out  of  that." 

"  Ah,  poor  creetur ! "  says  Mrs.  Bagnet. 

"  Then,"  says  the  trooper,  not  yet  lighting  his  pipe,  and  passing 
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his  heavy  hand  over  his  hair,  "  that  brought  up  Gridley  in  a  man's 
mind.  His  was  a  bad  case  too,  m  a  different  way.  Then  the  two 
got  mixed  up  in  a  mau's  mind  with  a  flinty  old  rascal  who  had  to 
do  with  both.  And  to  think  of  thdt  rusty  carbine,  stock  and 
barrel,  standing  up  on  end  in  hn  <omer,  bird,  inditferent,  taking 
everything  so  evenly  —  it  made  flesh  and  blooil  tingle,  I  do  assure 

"  My  advice  to  you,"  return?  Mrs  Bagnet,  '  is  to  light  your  pipe, 
and  tingle  that  way.  It's  wholesomer  and  comfortabler,  and  better 
for  the  health  altogether," 

"You're  right,"  says  the  trooper,  "and  ni  do  it!" 
So,  he  does  it :  though  still  with  an  indignant  gravity  that  im- 
presses the  young  Bagneta,  and  even  causes  Mv.  Bagnet  to  defer 
the  ceremony  of  drinldng  Mrs.  Bagaet's  health ;  always  ^ven  by 
himself  on  these  occasions,  in  a  speech  of  exemplaiy  terseness. 
But  the  young  ladies  having  composed  what  Mr.  Bagnet  is  in  the 
habit  of  calhng  "the  mixtur,"  and  George's  pipe  being  now  in  a 
glow,  Mr.  Bagnet  considers  it  his  duty  to  proceed  to  the  toast  of 
the  evening.     He  addresses  the  assembled  company  in  the  following 

"  Geoi^.  Woolwich.  Quebec.  Malta.  This  is  her  birthday. 
Take  a  day's  march.  And  you  won't  find  sncli  another.  Here's 
towards  her ! " 

The  toast  having  been  drunk  with  enthusiasm,  Mrs.  Bagnet  re- 
turns thanks  in  a  neat  address  of  corresponding  brevity.  This 
model  composition  is  hmited  to  the  three  words  "And  wishing 
yours  ! "  which  the  old  girl  follows  up  with  a  nod  at  everybody  in 
succession,  and  a  well  regulated  swig  of  the  mixture.  This  she 
again  follows  up,  on  the  present  occasion,  by  the  wholly  unexpected 
exclamation,  "  Here's  a  man  ! " 

Here  is  a  man,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  little  company, 
looking  in  at  the  parlour  door.  He  is  a  sharp-eyed  man  —  a  quick 
keen  man — -and  he  takes  in  everybody's  look  at  hira,  all  at  once, 
individually  and  collectively,  in  a  manner  that  stamps  him  a  remark- 
able man. 

"George,"  says  the  man,  nodding,  "how  do  you  find  yourself?" 

"  Why,  it's  Bucket !  "  cries  Mr.  George. 

"  Yes,"  says  the  man,  coming  in  and  closing  the  door.  "  I  was 
going  down  the  street  here,  when  I  happened  to  stop  and  look  in 
at  the  musical  instruments  in  the  shop  window  —  a  friend  of  mine 
is  in  wants  of  a  second-hand  wiohnceller,  of  a  good  tone  — -  and  I 
saw  a  party  enjoying  themselves,  and  I  thought  it  was  you  in  the 
corner ;  I  thought  I  couldn't  be  mistaken.  How  goes  the  world 
with  you,  Geoige,  at  the  present  moment  1     Pretty  smooth  ?     And 
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with  jou,  ma'am  1  And  with  you,  governor  1  And  Lord  ! "  says 
Mt.  Bucket,  opening  his  arms,  "  here's  children  too !  Vou  may  do 
anything  with  me,  iif  you  only  show  me  children.  Give  us  a  kiss, 
my  pets.  No  occasion  to  inquire  who  pour  fether  and  mother  is. 
Never  saw  such  a  likeness  in  my  life ! " 

Mr.  Bucket,  not  unwelcome,  has  sat  himself  down  next  to  Mr. 
George,  and  taken  Quebec  and  Malta  on  his  knees.  "  You  pretty 
dears,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  "  give  us  another  kiss ;  it's  the  only  thing 
I'm  greedy  in.  Lord  bless  you,  how  healthy  you  look !  And  what 
may  be  the  ages  of  these  two,  ma'am  t  I  should  put  'em  down  at 
the  figures  of  about  eight  and  ten." 

"You're  very  near,  sir,"  says  Mrs.  Bagnet. 

"I  generally  am  near,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket,  "being  so  fond  of 
children.  A  friend  of  mine  has  had  nineteen  of  'em,  ma'am,  all  by 
one  mother,  and  she's  still  as  fresh  and  rosy  as  the  morning.  Not 
so  much  so  as  yourself  but,  upon  my  soul,  she  comes  near  you  ! 
And  what  do  you  call  these,  my  darling  1 "  pursues  Mr.  Bucket, 
pinching  Malta's  cheek.  "  These  are  peaches,  these  are.  Bless 
your  besfft !  And  what  do  you  think  about  father  ^  Do  you  think 
father  could  recommend  a  second-hand  wiolinceller  of  a  good  tone 
for  Mr.  Bucket's  friend,  my  dear  1  My  name's  Bucket  Ain't  that 
a  fiinny  name  t " 

These  blandishments  have  entirely  won  the  family  heart.  Mrs. 
Bagnet  forgets  the  day  to  the  extent  of  filling  a  pipe  and  a  glass 
for  Mr.  Bucket,  and  w^ting  upon  him  hospitably.  She  would  be 
glad  to  receive  so  pleasant  a  character  under  any  circumstances,  but 
she  tells  him  that  as  a  friend  of  George's  she  is  particularly  glad  to 
see  him  this  evening,  for  George  has  not  been  in  his  usual  spirits. 

"Not  in  his  usual  spirits T'  exclaims  Mr.  Bucket.  "Why,  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing !  What's  the  matt«r,  George  ?  You 
don't  intend  to  tell  me  you've  been  out  of  spirits.  What  should 
you  be  out  of  spirits  for )  You  haven't  got  anything  on  your  mind, 
you  know." 

"  Nothing  particular,"  returns  the  trooper. 

"/  should  think  not,"  r^oins  Mr,  Bucket.  "What  could  you 
have  on  your  mind,  you  know  !  And  have  these  pets  got  anything 
on  their  minds,  eh  1  Not  they ;  but  they'll  be  upon  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  young  fellows,  some  of  these  days,  and  make  'em 
precious  low-spirited.  I  ain't  much  of  a  prophe^  hut  I  can  tell 
you  that,  ma'am." 

Mrs.  Bagnet,  quite  charmed,  hopes  Mr.  Bucket  has  a  family  of 
hie  own. 

"There,  ma'am  !  "  says  Mr.  Bucket.  "  Would  you  believe  it! 
No,  I  haven't.     My  wife,  and  a  lodger,  constitute  my  family.     Mrs. 
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Bucket  U  as  fond  of  children  as  myself,  and  as  wishM  to  have  'em ; 
but  no.  So  it  is.  Worldly  goods  are  divided  unequally,  and  man 
must  not  repine.  What  a  veiy  nice  back  yard,  ma'am  !  Any  way 
out  of  that  yard,  now  1 " 

There  is  no  way  out  of  that  yard. 

"  Ain't  there  really  1 "  says  Mr.  Bucket.  "  I  should  have 
thought  there  might  have  been.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  ever 
saw  a  hack  yard  that  took  my  fancy  more.  Woidd  you  allow 
me  to  look  at  it?  Thank  you.  No,  I  see  there's  no  way  out. 
But  what  a  veiy  good-proportioned  yard  it  is ! " 

Having  cast  his  sharp  eye  all  about  it,  Mr.  Bucket  returns  to 
his  chair  next  his  friend  Mr.  George,  and  pats  Mr.  George  affec- 
tionately on  the  shoulder. 

"  How  are  your  spirits,  now,  George  ? " 

"All  right  now,"  returns  the  trooper. 

"That's  your  sort!"  says  Mr.  Bucket.  "Why  should  you  ever 
have  been  otherwise  ?  A  man  of  your  fine  figure  and  constitution 
has  no  right  to  be  out  of  spirits.  That  ain't  a  chest  to  be  out  of 
spirits,  is  it,  ma'am  1  And  you  haven't  got  anything  on  your  nund, 
you  know,  George ;  what  could  you  have  on  your  mind !  " 

Somewhat  haj^jing  on  this  phrase,  considering  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  conversational  powers,  Mr.  Bucket  twice  or  thrice 
repeats  it  to  the  pipe  he  lights,  and  with  a  listening  fece  that  is 
particularly  his  own.  But  the  sun  of  his  sociality  soon  recovers 
from  this  brief  eclipse,  and  shines  again. 

"  And  this  is  brother,  is  it,  my  dears  1 "  says  Mr.  Bucket, 
referring  to  Quebec  and  Malta  for  information  on  the  subject  of 
young  Woolwich.  "  And  a  nice  brother  he  is  —  half  brother  I 
mean  to  say.     For  he's  too  old  to  be  your  boy,  ma'am." 

"I  can  certify  at  all  events  that  he  is  not  anybody  else's,"  returns 
Mrs.  Bagnet,  laughing. 

"Well,  you  do  surprise  me  !  Yet  he's  like  you,  there's  no  deny- 
ing. Lord,  he's  wonderfully  like  you !  But  about  what  you 
may  call  the  brow,  you  know,  there  his  father  comes  out ! " 
Mr.  Bucket  compares  the  faces  with  one  eye  shut  up,  while 
Mr.  Bagnet  smokes  in  stolid  satisfaction. 

This  is  an  opportimity  for  Mrs.  Bagnet  to  inform  him,  that  the 
hoy  is  George's  godson. 

"George's  godson,  is  he?"  rejoins  Mr.  Bucket,  with  extreme 
cordiality.  "  I  must  shake  hands  over  again  with  George's  god- 
son. Godfiither  and  godson  do  credit  to  one  another.  And  what 
do  you  intend  to  make  of  him,  ma'am  f  Does  he  show  any  turn 
for  any  musical  instrument  ? " 

Mr,  Bagnet  suddenly  interposes,  "  Plays  the  Fife.     Beautiful." 
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"  Would  you  believe  it,  governor,"  saya  Mr.  Bucket,  struck  by 
the  coincidenM,  "  that  when  I  was  a  boy  I  played  the  fife  myself? 
1  scientific  way,  as  I  expect  he  does,  but  by  ear.  Lord 
!  British  Grenadiers  —  there's  a  tune  to  warm  an  English- 
man up !     Could  you  give  us  British  Grenadiers,  my  fine  fellow  1 " 

Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  little  circle  than  this 
call  upon  young  Woolwich,  who  immediately  fetches  his  fife 
and  performs  the  stirring  melody :  during  which  performance 
Mr.  Bucket,  much  enUvened,  beats  time,  and  never  foils  to  come 
in  sharp  with  the  burden,  "  Brit  Ish  Gra-a-anadeers  ! "  In  short, 
he  shows  so  much  musical  taste,  that  Mr,  Bagnet  actually  takes 
his  pipe  from  his  lips  to  espreaa  his  conviction  that  he  is  a  singer. 
Mr.  Bucket  receives  the  harmonious  impeachment  so  modestly : 
confessing  how  that  he  did  once  chaunt  a  little,  for  the  expresaon 
of  the  feelings  of  his  own  bosom,  and  with  no  presumptuous  idea  of 
enterfeuning  his  friends :  that  he  is  asked  t«  sing.  Hot  to  be 
behindhand  in  the  sociality  of  the  evening,  he  complies,  and  gives 
them  "  Believe  me  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms."  This 
ballad,  he  informs  Mrs.  Bagnet,  he  considers  to  have  been  his  most 
powerful  ally  in  moving  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Bucket  when  a  maiden, 
and  inducing  her  to  approach  the  altar — Mr.  Bucket's  own  words 
are,  to  eome  up  to  the  scratch. 

This  sparkling  stranger  is  such  a  new  and  agreeable  feature  in 
the  evening,  that  Mr.  George,  who  testified  no  great  emotions  of 
pleasure  on  his  entrance,  begins,  in  spite  of  himself  to  be  rather 
proud  of  him.  He  is  so  friendly,  is  a  man  of  so  many  resources, 
and  so  easy  to  get  on  with,  that  it  is  something  to  have  made  him 
known  there.  Mr.  Bagnet  becomes,  alter  another  pipe,  so  sensible 
of  the  value  of  his  acquaintance,  that  he  solicits  the  honour  of  his 
company  on  the  old  girl's  next  birthday.  If  anything  can  more 
closely  cement  and  consolidate  the  esteem  which  Mr.  Bucket  has 
formed  for  the  family,  it  is  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  the 
occasion.  He  drinks  to  Mrs.  Bagnet  with  a  warmth  approaching  to 
rapture,  engages  himself  for  that  day  twelvemonth  more  than  thank- 
fully, makes  a  memorandum  of  the  day  in  a  laige  black  pocket- 
book  with  a  girdle  to  it,  and  breathes  a  hope  that  Mrs,  Bucket 
and  Mrs.  Bagnet  may  before  then  become,  in  a  manner,  sisters. 
Afl  he  says  himself  what  is  public  life  without  private  ties!  He 
is  in  his  humble  way  a  public  man,  but  it  is  not  in  that  sphere 
that  he  fi,nds  happiness.  Wo,  it  must  be  sought  within  the  confines 
of  domestic  bliss. 

It  is  natural,  under  these  circumstances,  that  he,  in  his  turn, 
should  remember  the  friend  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  so  promis- 
ing an  acquiontjuice.     And  he  does.     He  keeps  very  close  to  him. 
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Whatever  the  subject  of  the  conversation,  he  keeps  a,  tender  eye 
upon  him.  He  waits  to  walk  home  with  him.  He  is  interested  in 
his  very  boots ;  and  observes  even  them  attentively,  as  Mr.  George 
sits  smoking  cross-legged  in  the  chimney  comer. 

At  length,  Mr.  George  rises  to  depart.  At  the  same  moment 
Mr.  Bucket,  with  the  secret  sympathy  of  friendship,  also  rises. 
He  dotes  upon  the  children  to  the  last,  and  remembers  the  com- 
mfesion  he  has  undertaken  for  an  absent  friend. 

"  Respecting  that  second-hand  wiolincdlcr,  governor — could  you 
recommend  me  such  a  thing  1 " 

"Scores,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet. 

"  I  am  obUged  to  you,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket,  squeezing  his  hand. 
"You're  a  friend  in  need.  A  good  tone,  mind  you  !  My  friend  is 
a  regular  dab  at  it.  Ecod,  he  saws  away  at  Mo-zart  and  Handel, 
and  the  rest  of  the  big-wigs,  like  a  thorough  workman.  And  you 
needn't,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  in  a  considerate  and  private  voice,  "  you 
needn't  commit  yourself  to  too  low  a  figure,  governor.  I  don't 
want  to  pay  too  large  a  price  for  my  friend ;  but  1  want  you  to 
have  your  proper  percentage,  and  be  remunerated  for  your  loss 
of  time.     That  is  but  ^r.     Every  man  must  live,  and  ought 

Mr.  Bagnet  shakes  his  head  at  the  old  girl,  to  the  effect  that 
they  have  found  a  jewel  of  price. 

"  Suppose  I  was  to  give  you  a  look  in,  say  at  half  arter  ten  to- 
morrow morning.  Perhaps  you  could  name  the  figures  of  a  few 
wiolincellers  of  a  good  tone!"  says  Mr.  Bucket. 

Nothing  easier.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bagnet  both  engage  to  have  the 
requisite  information  ready,  and  even  hint  to  each  other  at  the 
practicability  of  having  a  small  stock  collected  there  for  approval. 

"Thank  you,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  "thank  you.  Good  night, 
ma'am.  Good  night,  governor.  Good  night,  darlings.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  one  of  the  pleasantest  evenings  I  ever  spent  in 
my  life." 

They,  on  the  contrary,  are  much  obliged  to  bim  for  the  pleasure 
he  has  given  them  in  his  company ;  and  so  they  part  Avith  many 
expressions  of  good-will  on  both  sides.  "Now,  George,  old  boy," 
says  Mr.  Bucket,  taking  his  arm  at  the, shop  door,  "  come  along  I " 
As  they  go  down  the  little  street,  and  the  Bagnets  pause  for  a 
minute  looking  after  them,  Mrs.  Bagnet  remarks  to  the  worthy 
Lignum  that  Mr.  Bucket  "almost  clings  to  George  Uke,  and  seems 
to  be  really  fond  of  him." 

The  neighbouring  streets  being  narrow  and  ill  paved,  it  is  a  littie 
inconvenient  to  walk  there  two  abreast  and  arm  in  arm.  Mr. 
Qeoige  therefore  soon  proposes  to  walk  singly.     But  Mr.  Bucket, 
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who  canaot  make  up  liis  uiitid  to  relinc[uiah  his  friendly  hold, 
replies,  "Wait  half  a  minute,  George.  I  should  wish  to  speak  to 
you  first,"  Immediately  afterwards,  he  twists  him  into  a  public- 
house  and  into  a  parlour,  where  he  confronts  him,  and  claps  his 
own  back  against  the  door. 

"Mow,  George,"  says  Mr.  Bucket.  "Duty  is  duty,  and  friend- 
ship is  friendship.  I  never  want  the  two  to  clash,  if  I  can  help  it. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  make  things  pleasant  to-night,  and  I  put  it 
to  you  whether  I  have  done  it  or  not.  You  must  consider  yourself 
in  custody,  George." 

"  Custody  i     What  for  1 "  returns  the  trooper,  thunderstruck. 

"Now,  George,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  urging  a  sensible  view  of  the 
case  upon  him  with  his  iat  forefinger,  "  duty,  as  you  know  very 
well,  is  one  thing,  and  conversation  is  another.  It's  my  duty  to 
inform  you  that  any  observations  you  may  make  will  be  liable  to 
be  used  against  you.  Therefore,  George,  bo  careful  what  you  say. 
You  don't  happen  to  have  heard  of  a  murder  t " 

"  Murder ! " 

"Now,  George,"  says  Mr,  Bucket,  keeping  his  forefinger  in  an 
impressive  state  of  action,  "bear  in  mind  what  I've  said  to  you.  I 
ask  you  nothing.  You've  been  in  low  spirits  this  afternoon.  I 
say,  you  don't  happen  to  have  heard  of  a  murder  ? " 

"No.     Where  has  there  been  a  raurder?" 

"Now,  Geoige,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  "don't  you  go  and  commit 
yourself.  I'm  a  going  to  tell  you  what  I  want  you  for.  There 
has  been  a  murder  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  —  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Tulkinghom.  He  was  shot  last  night.  I  want  you  for 
that." 

The  trooper  sinks  upon  a  seat  behind  him,  and  great  drops  start 
out  upon  his  forehead,  and  a  deadly  pallor  overspreads  his  fiice. 

"  Bucket !  It's  not  possible  that  Mr.  Tulkinghom  has  been 
killed,  and  that  you  suspect  wte  ?  " 

"George,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket,  keeping  his  forefinger  going,  "it 
is  certainly  possible,  because  it's  the  case.  This  deed  was  done 
last  night  at  ten  o'clock.  Now,  you  know  where  you  were  last 
night  at  ten  o'clock,  and  you'll  be  able  to  prove  it,  no  doubt." 

"  Last  night  1  Last  night  1 "  repeats  the  trooper,  thoughtfiJly. 
Then  it  flashes  upon  him.  "Why,  great  Heaven,  I  was  there,  last 
night ! " 

"  So  I  have  understood,  George,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket,  with  great 
deliberation.  "So  I  have  understood.  Likewise  you've  been  very 
often  there.  You've  been  seen  hanging  about  the  plaee,  and  you've 
been  heard  more  than  once  in  a  wrangle  with  him,  and  it's  possible 
—  1  don't  say  it's  certainly  so,  mind  you,  but  it's  possible  —  that 
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he  may  have  l>eett  heard  to  caU  you  a  threatening,  murdering,  dan- 
gerous fellow." 

The  trooper  gasps  as  if  he  would  admit  it  all,  if  he  could  speak. 

"  Now,  George,"  continues  Mr.  Bucket,  putting  his  hat  upon  the 
table,  with  an  air  of  business  rather  in  the  upholstery  way  than 
otherwise,  "  My  wish  is,  as  it  has  been  all  the  evening,  to  make 
things  pleasant.  I  tell  you  plainly  there's  a  reward  out,  of  a  hun- 
dred guineas,  offered  t^  Sb  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet.  You  and 
me  have  always  been  pleasant  together ;  but  I  have  got  a  duty  to 
discharge ;  and  if  that  hundred  guineas  is  to  be  made,  it  may  as 
well  be  made  by  me  as  by  another  man.  On  all  of  which  accounts, 
I  should  hope  it  was  clear  to  you  that  I  must  have  you,  and  that 
I'm  damned  if  I  don't  have  you.  Am  I  to  call  in  any  assistance, 
or  is  the  trick  done  1 " 

Mr.  George  has  recovered  himself,  and  stands  up  like  a  soldier. 
"  Come,"  he  says ;  "  I  am  ready." 

"George,"  continues  IMr.  Bucket,  "wait  a  bit!"  With  his 
upholsterer  manner,  as  if  the  trooper  were  a  window  to  be  fitted 
up,  he  takes  from  his  pocket  a  pair  of  handcuffi.  "  This  is  a 
serious  charge,  George,  and  such  is  my  duty." 

The  trooper  flushes  angrily,  and  hesitates  a  moment  j  but  holds 
out  his  two  hands,  clasped  together,  and  says,  "  There  !    Put  them 

Mr.  Bucket  adjusts  them  in  a  moment.  "  How  do  you  find 
them?  Are  they  comfortable^  If  not,  say  so,  for  I  wish  to 
make  things  as  pleasant  as  is  consistent  with  my  duty,  and  IVe 
got  another  pair  in  my  poctet."  This  remark  he  oflers  like  a  most 
respectable  tradesman,  anxious  to  execute  an  order  neatly,  and  to 
the  perfect  satisfaction  of  his  customer.  "  They'll  do  as  they  are  ? 
Very  well !  Now  you  see,  George ; "  he  takes  a  cloak  from  a 
comer,  and  begins  adjusting  it  about  the  trooper's  neck ;  "  I  was 
mindful  of  your  feelings  when  I  come  out,  and  brought  this  on 
purpose.     There  !     Who's  the  wiser  1 " 

"  Only  I,"  returns  the  trooper ;  "  but,  as  I  know  it,  do  me  one 
more  good  turn,  and  pull  my  hat  over  my  eyes." 

" Keally,  though  !     Do  you  mean  it?    Ain't  it  a  pity  ?     It  looks 

"I  can't  look  chance  men  in  the  face  with  these  things  on," 
Mr.  George  hurriedly  replies.  "  Do,  for  God's  sake,  pull  my  hat 
forward." 

So  strongly  entreated,  Mr.  Bucket  complies,  puts  his  own  hat 
on,  and  conducts  his  prize  into  the  streets  ;  the  trooper  marching 
on  as  steadily  as  usual,  though  with  his  head  less  ereet ;  and  Mr. 
Bucket  steering  him  with  his  elbow  over  the  crossings  and  up  the 
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It  happened  that  when  I  came  home  from  Deal,  I  found  a  note 
from  Caddy  Jellyby  (as  we  always  continued  to  call  ber),  inform- 
ing me  that  her  health,  which  had  been  for  some  time  very  delicate, 
was  worse,  and  that  she  would  be  more  glad  than  she  could  tell 
me  if  I  would  go  to  see  her.  It  was  a  note  of  a  few  lines,  writ- 
ten from  the  couch  on  which  she  lay,  and  inclosed  to  me  in  another 
from  her  husband,  in  which  he  seconded  her  entreaty  with  much 
Bolicitude,  Caddy  was  now  the  mother,  and  I  the  godmother,  of 
such  a  poor  little  baby  —  such  a  tiny  old-iaced  mite,  with  a  counte- 
nance that  seemed  to  be  scarcely  anything  but  cap-border,  and  a 
little,  lean,  long-flngered  hand,  always  clenched  under  its  chin.  It 
would  lie  in  this  attitude  all  day,  with  its  bright  specks  of  eyes 
open,  wondering  (aa  I  used  to  imagine)  how  it  came  to  be  so  small 
and  weak.  WheneTcr  it  was  moved,  it  cried ;  but  at  all  other 
times  it  was  so  patient,  that  the  sole  desire  of  its  life  appeared 
to  be,  to  lie  quiet  and  think.  It  had  curious  little  dark  veins  in 
its  face,  and  curious  little  dark  marks  under  its  eyes,  like  faint 
remembrances  of  poor  Caddy's  inky  days ;  and  altogether,  to  those 
who  were  not  used  to  it,  it  was  quite  a  piteous  little  sight. 

But  it  was  enough  for  Caddy  that  she  was  used  to  it.  The 
projects  with  which  she  beguiled  her  illness,  for  little  Esther's 
education,  and  little  Esther's  marriage,  and  even  for  her  own  old 
age  as  the  grandmother  of  little  Esther's  little  Esthers,  were  so 
prettily  expressive  of  devotion  to  this  pride  of  her  life,  that  I 
should  be  tempted  to  recall  some  of  them,  but  for  the  timely 
remembrance  that  I  am  getting  on  irregularly  as  it  is. 

To  return  to  the  letter.  Caddy  had  a  superstition  about  me, 
which  had  been  strengthening  in  her  mind  ever  since  that  nigbt 
long  ago,  when  she  had  l^n  asleep  with  her  head  in  my  lap.  She 
almost — I  think  I  must  say  quite  —  believed  that  I  did  her 
good  whenever  I  was  near  her.  Now,  although  this  was  such  a 
fancy  of  the  affectionate  girl's,  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  mention 
it,  still  it  might  have  all  the  force  of  a  fact  when  she  was  really  HI. 
Therefore  I  set  off  to  Caddy,  with  my  Guardian's  consent,  post- 
haste ;  and  she  and  Prince  n^e  so  much  of  me,  that  there  never 
was  anything  like  it. 

Next  day  I  went  again  to  sit  with  her,  and  next  day  I  went 
again.  It  was  a  very  easy  journey ;  for  I  had  only  to  rise  a  little 
earlier  in  the  morning,  and  keep  my  accounts,  and  attend  to  house- 
keeping matters   before   leaving  home.     But  when  I  had  made 
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these   three   visits,   my  Guardian   said  to  me,  on  my  return  at 

"  Now,  little  woman,  little  woman,  this  will  never  do.  Con- 
stant dropping  will  wear  away  a  stone,  and  constant  coaching  will 
wear  out  a  Dame  Diirden.  We  will  go  to  London  for  a  while, 
and  take  possession  of  our  old  lod^ngs." 

"  Not  for  me,  dear  Guardian,"  said  I,  "  for  1  never  feel  tired ; " 
which  was  strictly  true.  I  was  only  too  happy  to  be  in  such 
request. 

"For  me  then,"  returned  my  Guardian;  "or  for  Ada,  or  for 
both  of  us.     It  is  somebody's  birthday  to-morrow,  1  think." 

"  Truly  I  think  it  is,"  said  I,  kissing  my  darling,  who  would  be 
twenty-one  to-morrow. 

"  Well,"  observed  my  Guardian,  half  pleasantly,  half  seriously, 
"that's  a  groat  occasion,  and  will  give  my  fair  cousin  some  neces- 
saij  business  to  transact  in  assertion  of  her  independence,  and  will 
m^e  London  a  more  convenient  place  for  all  of  us.  So  to  London 
we  wiL  go.  That  being  settled,  there  is  another  thing,  —  how 
have  you  left.  Caddy  f  " 

"Very  unwell,  Guardian.  I  fear  it  will  be  some  time  before 
she  regains  her  health  and  strength." 

"What  do  you  call  some  time,  nowT'  asked  my  Guardian, 
thoughtfully. 

"  Some  weeks,  I  am  afraid." 

"  Ah  ! "  He  began  to  walk  about  the  room  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  showing  that  he  had  been  thinking  as  much.  "  Now 
what  do  you  say  about  her  doctor  i     Is  he  a  good  doctor,  my  love  1 " 

I  felt  obliged  to  confess  tliat  I  knew  nothing  to  the  contraiy ; 
but  that  Prince  and  I  hail  agreed  only  that  evening,  that  we 
would  like  his  opinion  to  be  confirmed  by  some  one. 

"Well,  you  knowl"  returned  my  Guardian,  quickly,  "there's 
Woodcourt." 

I  had  not  meant  that,  and  was  rather  taken  by  surprise.  For 
a  moment,  all  that  I  had  had  in  my  mind  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Woodcourt  seemed  to  come  back  and  confuse  me. 

"  You  don't  object  to  him,  little  woman ! " 

"  Object  to  him.  Guardian  t    Oh  no ! " 

"And  you  don't  think  the  patient  would  object  to  him?" 

So  ia.t  from  that,  I  had  no  doubt  of  her  being  prepared  to  have 
a  great  reliance  on  him,  and  to  like  him  veiy  much.  I  said  that 
he  was  no  stranger  to  her  personally,  for  she  had  seen  him  often 
in  his  kind  attendance  on  Miss  Flite. 

"Very  good,"  said  my  Guardian.  "He  has  been  here  to-day, 
my  dear,  and  I  will  see  him  about  it  to-morrow." 
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I  felt,  in  tliis  short  conversation  —  though  I  did  iiot  know  how, 
for  ahe  was  quiet,  and  we  interchanged  no  took  —  that  my  dear 
^I  well  remembered  how  merrily  she  ha<l  clasped  me  round  the 
waist,  when  no  other  hands  than  Caddy's  had  brought  me  the  little 
parting  token.  This  caused  me  to  feel  that  I  ought  to  t«ll  her, 
and  Caddy  too,  that  I  was  going  to  be  the  mistress  of  Bleak  House  ; 
and  that  if  I  avoided  that  disclosure  any  longer,  I  might  become 
less  worthy  in  my  own  eyes  of  ite  master's  love.  Therefore,  when 
we  went  up-stairs,  and  had  waited  listening  until  the  clocks  struck 
twelve,  in  order  that  only  I  might  be  the  first  to  wish  my  darling 
all  good  wishes  on  her  birthday,  and  to  take  her  to  my  heart,  I  set 
before  her,  just  as  I  had  set  before  myself,  the  goodness  and  honour 
of  her  cousin  John,  and  the  happy  life  that  was  in  store  for  me. 
If  ever  my  darling  were  fonder  of  me  at  one  time  than  at  another 
in  all  our  intercourse,  she  was  surely  fondest  of  me  that  night. 
And  I  was  so  rqoiced  to  know  it,  and  so  comforted  by  the  sense 
of  having  done  right  in  casting  this  last  idle  reservation  away,  that 
I  was  ten  times  happier  than  I  had  been  before.  I  bad  scarcely 
thought  it  a  reservation  a  few  honra  ago;  but  now  that  it  was 
gone,  I  felt  as  if  I  understood  its  nature  better. 

Next  day  we  went  to  London.  We  found  our  old  lodging 
vacant,  and  in  half  an  hour  were  quietly  established  there,  as  if  we 
had  never  gone  away.  Mr.  Woodcourt  dined  with  us,  to  celebrate 
my  darling's  birthday ;  and  we  were  as  pleasant  as  we  could  be 
with  the  great  blank  among  us  that  Richard's  absence  naturally 
made  on  such  an  occasion.  After  that  day  I  was  for  some  weeks 
—  eight  or  nine  as  I  remember  —  very  much  with  Caddy;  and 
thus  it  fell  out  that  I  saw  less  of  Ada  at  this  time  than  any  other 
since  we  had  first  come  together,  except  the  time  of  my  own  illness. 
She  often  came  to  Caddy's ;  but  our  function  there  was  to  amuse 
and  cheer  her,  and  we  did  not  talk  in  our  usual  confidential  man- 
ner. Whenever  I  went  home  at  night,  we  were  together ;  but 
Caddy's  rest  was  broken  by  psdn,  and  I  often  remained  to  nurse  her. 

With  her  husband  and  her  poor  little  mite  of  a  baby  to  love, 
and  their  home  to  strive  for,  what  a  good  creature  Caddy  was  I 
So  self-denying,  so  uncomplaining,  so  anxious  to  get  well  on  their 
account,  so  afraid  of  ^ving  trouble,  and  so  thoughtful  of  the  un- 
assisted labours  of  her  husband  and  the  comforts  of  old  Mr.  Turvey- 
drop;  I  had  never  known  the  best  of  her  until  now.  And  it 
seemed  so  curious  that  her  pale  fece  and  helpless  figure  should  be 
lying  there  day  after  day,  where  dancing  was  the  business  of  life ; 
where  the  kit  and  the  apprentices  began  early  every  morning  in 
the  ball-room,  and  where  the  untidy  little  boy  waltzed  by  himself 
in  the  kitchen  all  the  afternoon. 
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At  Caddy's  request,  I  took  the  supreme  direction  of  her  apart^ 
ment,  trimmed  it  up,  and  pushed  her,  couch  and  all,  into  a  lighter 
and  more  airy  and  mora  ckeerM  comer  than  she  had  yet  occupied ; 
then,  every  day,  when  we  were  in  our  neatest  array,  I  used  to  lay 
my  small  small  namesake  in  her  arms,  and  sit  down  to  chat  or 
work,  or  read  to  her.  It  was  at  one  of  the  first  of  these  quiet 
times  that  I  told  Caddy  ahout  Bleak  House. 

We  had  other  visitors  besides  Ada.  First  of  all,  we  had  Prince, 
who  in  his  hurried  intervals  of  teaching  used  to  come  softly  in  and 
sit  softly  down,  with  a  face  of  loving  anxiety  for  Caddy  and  the 
very  little  child.  Whatever  Caddy's  condition  really  was,  she  never 
foiled  to  declare  to  Prince  that  she  was  all  but  well — which  I, 
Heaven  forgive  me,  never  foiled  to  confirm.  This  would  put  Prince 
in  such  good  spirits,  that  he  would  sometimes  take  the  kit  from  his 
pocket  and  play  a  chord  or  two  to  astonish  the  baby  —  which  I 
never  knew  it  to  do  in  the  least  degree,  for  my  tiny  namesake 
never  noticed  it  at  all. 

Then  there  was  Mrs.  Jellyby,  She  would  come  occasionally, 
with  her  usual  distraught  manner,  and  sit  calmly  looking  miles  be- 
yond her  grandctild,  as  if  her  attention  were  absorbed  by  a  young 
Borrioboolan  on  its  native  shores.  As  bright-eyed  as  ever,  as  serene, 
and  as  untidy,  she  would  say,  "  Well,  Caddy,  child,  and  how  do 
you  do  to-day?"  And  then  would  sit  amiably  smiling,  and  taking 
no  notice  of  the  reply;  or  would  sweetly  glide  off  into  a  calculation 
of  the  number  of  letters  she  had  lately  received  and  answered,  or 
of  the  coffee-bearing  power  of  Borrioboola  Gha.  This  she  would 
always  do  with  a  serene  contempt  for  our  limited  sphere  of  action, 
not  to  be  disguised. 

Then  there  was  old  Mr.  Turveydrop,  who  was  from  morning  to 
night  and  from  night  to  morning  the  subject  of  innumerable  precau- 
tions. If  the  baby  cried,  it  was  nearly  stifled  lest  the  noise  should 
make  him  uncomfortable.  If  the  fire  wanted  stirringin  the  night,  it 
was  surreptitiously  done  lest  his  rest  should  be  broken.  If  Caddy  re- 
quired any  little  comfort  that  the  house  contained,  she  first  carefully 
discussed  whether  he  was  likely  to  require  it  too.  In  return  for 
this  consideration,  he  would  come  into  the  room  once  a  day,  all  but 
blessing  it  —  showing  a  condescension,  and  a  patronage,  and  a  grace 
of  manner,  in  dispensing  the  light  of  his  high-shouldered  presence, 
from  which  I  might  have  supposed  bim  (if  I  had  not  known  better) 
to  have  been  the  benefector  of  Caddy's  life. 

"My  Caroline,"  he  would  say,  making  the  nearest  approach  that 
he  could  to  bending  over  her.     "Tell  me  that  you  are  better 

"0  much  bett«r,  thank  you,  Mr.  Turveydrop,"  Caddy  would 
reply. 
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"Delighted!  Enchanted!  And  our  dear  Miss  Summcrson.  She 
is  not  quite  prostrated  by  latigue  J "  Here  he  would  crease  up  his 
eyelids,  and  kiss  his  fingers  to  me ;  though  I  am  happy  to  say  he 
had  ceased  to  be  particular  in  his  attentions,  since  I  had  been  so 
altered. 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  would  assure  him. 

"  Charming  i  We  must  take  care  of  our  dear  Caroline,  Miss 
Suminerson.  We  must  spare  nothing  that  wiU  restore  her.  We 
must  nourish  her.  My  dear  Caroline ; "  he  would  turn  to  his 
daughter-in-law  with  infinite  generosity  and  protection ;  "  want  for 
nothing,  my  love.  Frame  a  wish  and  gratify  il^  my  daughter.  Every- 
thing this  house  contains,  everything  my  room  contains,  is  at  your 
service,  my  dear.  Do  not,"  he  would  sometimes  add,  in  a  burst  of 
Deportment,  "  even  allow  my  simple  requirements  to  be  considered, 
if  they  should  at  any  time  interfere  with  your  own,  my  Caroline. 
Your  necessities  are  greater  than  mine." 

He  had  established  such  a  long  prescriptive  right  to  this  Deport- 
ment (his  son's  inheritance  from  his  mother),  that  I  several  times 
knew  both  Caddy  and  her  husband  to  be  melted  to  tears  by  these 
affectionate  self^acrifices. 

"Nay,  my  dears,"  he  would  remonstrate;  and  when  I  saw 
Caddy's  thin  arm  about  his  fat  neck  as  he  said  it,  I  would  be 
melted  too,  though  not  by  the  same  process ;  "  Nay,  nay  !  I  have 
promised  never  to  leave  ye.  Be  dutiful  and  affectionate  towards 
me,  and  I  ask  no  other  return.  Now,  bless  ye  !  I  am  going  to  the 
Park." 

He  would  take  the  air  there,  presently,  and  get  an  appetite  for 
his  hotel  dinner.  I  hope  I  do  old  Mr.  Turveydrop  no  wrong ;  but 
I  never  saw  any  better  traits  in  him  than  these  I  faithfully  record, 
except  that  he  certainly  conceived  a  liking  for  Peepy,  and  would 
take  the  chOd  out  walking  with  great  pomp  —  always,  on  those 
occasions,  sending  him  home  before  he  went  to  dinner  himself,  and 
occasionally  with  a  halfpenny  in  his  pocket.  But,  even  this  dis- 
interestedness was  attended  with  no  inconsiderable  cost,  to  my 
knowledge;  for  before  Peepy  was  sufficiently  decorated  to  wait 
hand  in  hand  with  the  professor  of  Deportment,  he  had  to  be  newly 
dressed,  at  the  expense  of  Caddy  and  her  husband,  from  top  to  toe. 

Last  of  our  visitors,  there  was  Mr.  Jellyby.  Really  when  he 
used  to  come  in  of  an  evening,  and  ask  Caddy  in  his  meek  voice 
how  she  was,  and  then  sit  down  with  his  head  against  the  wall, 
and  make  no  attempt  to  say  anything  more,  I  liked  him  very  much. 
If  he  found  me  bustling  about,  doing  any  little  thing,  he  sometimes 
half  took  his  coat  off,  as  if  with  an  intention  of  helping  by  a  great 
exertion;  but  he  never  got  any  further.     His  sole  occupation  was 
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to  sit  with  hLs  head  against  the  wall,  looking  hard  at  the  thought- 
ful baby ;  and  I  could  not  quite  divest  my  mind  of  a  fancy  tliat 
they  understood  one  another. 

I  have  not  counted  Mr.  Woodcourt  among  our  viaitora,  because 
he  was  now  Caddy's  regular  attendant.  She  hooji  began  to  improve 
under  his  care ;  but  he  was  bo  gentle,  so  skilful,  so  unwearying  in 
the  pains  he  took,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  I  am  sure.  I 
saw  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Woodcourt  during  this  time,  though  not 
so  much  as  might  be  supposed ;  for,  knowing  Caddy  to  be  safe  in 
his  hands,  I  often  slipped  home  at  about  the  hours  when  he  was 
expected.  We  frequently  met,  notwithstanding.  I  was  quite  rec- 
onciled to  myself  now ;  but  I  still  felt  glad  to  think  that  he  was  sorry 
for  me,  and  he  still  was  sorry  for  me  I  believed.  He  helped  Mr. 
Badger  in  his  professionjJ  engagements,  which  were  numerous; 
and  had  as  yet  no  settled  projects  for  the  future. 

It  waa  when  Caddy  began  to  recover,  that  I  began  to  notice  a 
change  in  my  dear  gurl.  I  cannot  say  how  it  first  presented  itself 
to  me ;  because  I  ol»erved  it  in  many  slight  particulars,  which  were 
notiiing  in  themselves,  and  only  beraime  something  when  they  were 
pieced  together.  But  I  made  it  out,  by  putting  them  together,  that 
Ada  was  not  so  frankly  cheerful  with  me  as  she  used  to  be.  Her 
tenderness  for  me  was  as  loving  and  true  as  ever ;  I  did  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  that ;  but  there  was  a  quiet  sorrow  about  her  which 
she  did  not  confide  to  me,  and  in  which  I  traced  some  hidden 
regret. 

Now  I  could  not  understand  this ;  and  I  was  so  anxious  for  the 
happiness  of  my  own  pet,  that  it  caused  me  some  uneasiness,  and 
set  me  thinking  often.  At  length,  feeling  sure  that  Ada  suppressed 
this  somethmg  from  me,  lest  it  should  make  me  unhappy  too,  it 
came  into  my  head  that  she  was  a  little  grieved  —  for  me  —  by 
what  I  had  told  her  about  Bleak  House. 

How  I  persuaded  myself  that  this  waa  likely,  I  don't  know.  I 
had  no  idea  that  there  was  any  selfish  reference  in  my  doing  so. 
I  was  not  grieved  for  myself:  I  was  quite  contented  and  quite 
happy.  Still,  that  Ada  might  be  thinking — for  me,  though  I 
had  abandoned  all  such  tkouglits  —  of  what  once  was,  but  was  now 
all-changed,  seemed  so  easy  to  believe,  that  I  believed  it. 

What  could  I  do  to  reassuie  my  darling  (I  considered  then)  and 
show  her  that  I  had  no  such  feelmgs  ^  Well '  I  i  ould  only  be  as 
brisk  and  busy  as  possible ,  and  that,  I  hid  tried  to  be  all  along 
However,  as  Caddy's  illness  had  certainly  interfered,  moie  or  less, 
with  my  home  duties  —  though  I  had  alnays  been  tbere  m  the 
morning  to  make  my  Guardian's  breakfast,  and  he  had  a  hundred 
times  laughed,  and  said  there  mu^t  be  tfto  little  women,  for  his  lit- 
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tie  woman  was  never  missing  —  I  resolved  to  be  doubly  diligent 
and  gay.  So  I  went  about  the  house,  humming  all  the  times  I 
knew ;  and  I  sat  working  and  working  ia  a  desperate  manner,  and 
I  talked  and  talked,  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

And  still  there  was  the  same  shade  between  me  and  my  darling. 

"  So,  Dame  Trot,"  observed  my  Guardian,  shutting  up  his  book, 
one  night  when  we  were  all  three  together;  "so,  Woodeourt  has 
restored  Caddy  Jeliyby  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  life  again  J " 

"Yes,"  I  said;  "and  to  be  repaid  by  auch  gratitude  as  hers,  is 
to  be  made  rich.  Guardian." 

"I  wish  it  was,"  he  returned,  "with  aU  my  heart." 

So  did  I  too,  for  that  matter.     I  said  so. 

"  Aye !  We  would  make  him  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  if  we  knew  how. 
Would  we  not,  little  woman  1 " 

I  laughed  as  I  worked,  and  replied  that  I  was  not  sure  about 
that,  for  it  might  spoil  him,  and  he  might  not  be  so  useful,  and 
there  might  be  many  who  could  ill  spare  Mm.  As,  Miss  Fhte,  anil 
Caddy  herself  and  many  others. 

"  True,"  said  my  Guardian.  "  I  had  forgotten  that.  But  we 
■would  agree  to  make  him  rich  enough  to  live,  I  suppose  1  Kich 
enough  to  work  with  tolerable  peace  of  mind  1  Rich  enough  to 
have  his  own  happy  home,  and  hia  own  household  gods  —  and  house- 
hold goddess,  too,  perhaps  ^ " 

That  was  quite  another  thing,  I  said.     We  must  all  agree  in  that. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  my  Guardian.  "All  of  us.  I  have  a  great 
regard  for  Woodeourt,  a  high  esteem  for  him ;  and  I  have  been 
sounding  him  delicatdy  about  his  plans.  It  is  difficult  to  ofier  aid 
to  an  independent  man,  with  that  just  kind  of  pride  which  he  pos- 
sesses. And  yet  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it  if  I  might,  or  if  I  knew 
how.  He  seems  half  inclined  for  another  voyage.  But  that  appears 
like  casting  such  a  man  away." 

"  It  might  open  a  new  world  to  him,"  said  I. 

"  So  it  might,  little  woman."  my  Guardian  assented.  ""I  doubt 
if  he  expects  much  of  the  old  world.  Do  you  know  I  have  fancied 
that  he  sometimes  feels  some  particular  disappointment,  or  misfort- 
une, encountered  in  it.     You  never  heard  of  anything  of  that  sort  J " 

I  shook  ray  head. 

"Humph,"  said  my  Guardian.     "I  am  mistaken,  I  dare  say." 

As  there  was  a  httle  pause  here,  which  I  thought,  for  my  dear 
girl's  satisfaction,  had  better  be  filled  up,  I  hummed  an  air  a^  I 
worked  which  was  a  favourite  with  my  Guardian. 

"  And  do  you  think  Mr.  Woodeourt  will  make  another  voyage  ? " 
I  asked  him,  when  I  had  bummed  it  quietly  all  through. 

"  I  don't  ciuite  know  what  to  think,  my  dear,  but  I  should  say 
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it  was  likely  at  present  that  he  will  give  a  long  trial  to  another 
country." 

"  I  am  sure  he  wiU  taie  the  best  wishes  of  all  our  hearts  with 
him  wherever  he  goes,"  said  I;  "and  though  they  are  not  riches, 
he  will  never  ht,  the  poorer  for  them,  Guardian,  at  least." 

"Never,  httle  woman,"  he  replied. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  usual  place,  which  was  now  beside  my  Guar- 
dian's chair.  That  had  not  been  my  usual  place  before  the  letter, 
but  it  was  now.  I  looked  up  at  Ada,  who  was  sitting  opposite ; 
and  I  saw,  as  she  looked  at  me,  that  her  eyes  were  filled  with  t«ara, 
and  that  teara  were  falling  down  her  &ce.  I  felt  that  I  had  only 
to  be  placid  and  merry,  once  for  all  to  undeceive  my  dear,  and  set 
her  loving  heart  at  rest.  I  really  was  so,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  be  myself. 

So  I  made  my  sweet  girl  lean  upon  my  shoulder  —  how  little 
thinking  what  was  heavy  on  her  mind  ! — -and  I  said  she  was  not 
quite  well,  and  put  my  arm  about  her,  and  took  her  uj^atairs. 
When  we  were  in  our  own  room,  and  when  she  might  perhaps 
have  told  me  what  I  was  so  unprepared  to  hear,  I  gave  her  no  en- 
couragement to  confide  in  me ;  I  never  thought  she  stood  in  need 
of  it. 

"  0  my  dear  good  Esther,"  said  Ada,  "  if  1  could  only  make  up 
my  mind  to  speak  to  you  and  my  cousin  John,  when  you   are 


"Why,  my  love!"  I  remonstrated.  "Ada!  why  should  you 
not  speaJt  to  us ?" 

Ada  only  drooped  her  head  and  pressed  me  closer  to  her  heart. 

"You  surely  don't  forget,  my  beauty,"  said  I,  smiling,  "what 
quiet  old-feshioned  people  we  are,  and  how  I  have  settled  down  to 
be  the  discreetest  of  dames?  You  don't  forget  how  happily  and 
peacefully  my  life  is  all  marked  out  for  me,  and  by  whom  1  I  am 
certain  tiiat  you  don't  forget  by  what  a  noble  character,  Ada, 
That  can  never  be," 

"  No,  never,  Esther." 

"  Why,  then,  my  dear,"  said  I,  "  there  can  be  nothing  amiss  — 
and  why  should  yon  not  speak  to  us  !  " 

"Nothing  amiss,  Esther?"  returned  Ada.  "0  when  I  think 
of  all  these  years,  and  of  his  fatherly  care  and  kindness,  and  of 
the  old  relations  among  us,  and  of  you,  what  shall  I  do,  what 
shall  I  do  !  " 

I  looked  at  my  child  in  some  wonder,  but  I  thought  it  better 
not  to  answer,  otherwise  than  by  cheering  her ;  and  so  I  turned  ofi 
into  many  little  recollections  of  our  life  together,  and  presented 
her  from  saying  more.     When  she  lay  down   to   slctp    and   not 
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before,  I  returned  to  my  Guardian  to  say  good  night ;  and  then  I 
came  back  to  Ada,  and  sat  near  her  for  a  little  while. 

She  was  asleep,  and  I  thought  as  I  looked  at  her  that  she  waa 
a  little  changed.  I  had  thought  so,  more  than  once  lately,  I 
could  not  decide,  even  looking  at  her  while  she  was  unconscious, 
how  she  was  changed ;  but  something  in  the  familiar  beauty  of 
her  face  looked  different  to  me.  My  Guardian's  old  hopes  of  her 
and  Eichard  arose  sorrowfully  in  my  mind,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
"she  has  been  anxious  about  him,"  and  I  wondered  how  that  love 
would  end. 

When  I  had  come  home  from  Caddy's  while  she  was  ill,  I  had 
often  found  Ada  at  work,  and  she  had  always  put  her  work  away, 
and  I  had  never  known  what  it  was.  Some  of  it  now  lay  in  a 
drawer  near  her,  which  waa  not  quite  dosed.  I  did  not  open  the 
drawer ;  but  I  still  rather  wondered  what  the  work  could  be,  for 
it  was  evidently  nothing  for  herself. 

And  I  noticed  as  I  kissed  my  dear,  that  she  lay  with  one  hand 
under  her  pillow  so  that  it  was  hidden. 

How  much  less  amiable  I  must  have  been  than  they  thought 
me,  how  much  less  amiable  than  I  thought  myself,  to  be  so  pre- 
occupied with  my  own  cTieerftilness  and  contentment,  as  to  think 
that  it  only  rested  with  me  to  put  my  dear  girl  right,  and  set  her 
mind  at  peace ! 

But  I  lay  down,  self-deceived,  in  that  behef.  And  I  awoke  in 
it  nest  day,  to  find  that  there  was  still  the  same  shade  between 
me  and  my  darling. 

CHAPTER  LI. 

ENirOHTENED. 

When  Mr.  Woodcourt  arrived  in  London,  he  went,  that  very 
same  day,  to  Mr.  Vholes's  in  Symond's  Inn.  For  he  never  once, 
from  the  moment  when  I  entreated  him  to  be  a  friend  to  Richard, 
neglected  or  forgot  his  promise.  He  had  told  me  that  lie  accepted  the 
charge  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  he  was  ever  true  to  it  m  that  spirit. 

He  found  Mr.  Vholes  in  his  office,  and  mformed  Mr  Vholes  of 
his  agreement  with  Richard,  that  he  should  call  there  to  learn  his 
address. 

"  Just  so,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Vholes.  "  Mr  C's  address  is  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  here,  sir,  Mr.  C's  address  is  nut  a  hundred 
miles  from  here.     Would  you  take  a  seat,  sir." 

Mr.  Woodcourt  thanked  Mr.  Vholes,  but  he  had  no  business 
with  him  beyond  what  he  hatl  mentioned. 
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"Just  so,  sir.  I  believe,  sir,"  aaid  Mi-.  Vholes,  still  quietly 
insisting  on  the  seat  by  uot  giving  the  address,  "  that  you  have 
influence  with  Mr.  C.     Indeed  I  am  aware  that  you  have." 

"I  was  not  aware  of  it  myself,"  returned  Mr.  Woodcourt;  "but 
I  Huppose  you  know  best." 

"  Sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Vholes,  self-contained,  as  usual,  voice  and 
all,  "it  is  a  part  of  my  professional  duty  to  know  best.  It  is  a 
part  of  my  professional  duty,  to  study  and  to  understand  a  gentle- 
man who  confides  his  interests  to  me.  In  my  professional  duty  I 
shall  not  be  wanting,  sir,  if  I  know  it.  I  may,  with  the  beet 
intentions,  be  wanting  in  it  without  knowing  it;  but  not  if  I 
know  it,  sir." 

Mr.  Woodcourt  again  mentioned  the  address. 

"Give  me  leave,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Vholes.  "  Bear  with  me  for  a 
moment.  Sir,  Mr.  0  is  playing  for  a  considerable  stake,  and  can- 
not play  without  —  need  I  say  wliat  ? " 

"  Money,  I  presume  1 " 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Vholes,  "  to  bo  honest  with  you  (honesty  being 
my  golden  rule,  whether  I  gain  by  it  or  lose,  and  I  find  that  I 
generally  lose),  money  is  the  word.  Now,  sir,  upon  the  chances 
of  Mr.  O's  game  I  express  to  you  no  opinion,  no  opinion.  It 
might  be  highly  impolitic  in  Mr.  0,  after  playing  so  long  and  so 
high,  to  leave  off;  it  might  be  the  reverse.  I  say  nothing.  No, 
sir,"  said  Mr.  Vholes,  bringing  his  hand  flat  down  upon  his  desk, 
in  a  positive  manner,  "nothing." 

"  You  seem  to  forget,"  returned  Mr.  Woodcourt,  "  that  I  ask 
you  to  say  nothing,  and  have  no  interest  in  anything  you  say." 

"Pardon  me,  sir!  "  retorted  Mr.  Vholes,  "you  do  yourself  an 
injustice.  No,  air !  Pardon  me  !  You  shall  not  —  shall  not  in 
my  office,  if  I  know  it  —  do  yourself  an  injustice.  You  are  inter- 
ested in  anything,  and  in  everything,  that  relates  to  your  friend. 
I  know  human  nature  much  better,  sir,  than  to  admit  for  an  in- 
stant that  a  gentleman  of  your  appearance  is  not  interested  in 
whatever  concerns  his  friend." 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Woodcourt,  "  that  may  be.  I  am  particu- 
larly interested  in  his  address." 

"  (The  number,  air,")  said  Mr.  Vholes,  parenthetically,  ("  I  be- 
lieve I  have  already  mentioned.)  If  Mr.  C  is  to  continue  to  play 
for  this  considerable  stake,  sir,  he  must  have  funds.  Understand 
me !  There  are  funds  in  hand  at  present.  I  ask  for  nothing ; 
there  are  funds  in  hand.  But,  for  the  onward  play,  more  funds 
must  be  provided;  unless  Mr.  C  is  to  throw  away  what  he  has 
already  ventured  —  which  is  wholly  and  solely  a  point  for  hb  con- 
sideration.    This,  sir,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  openly 
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to  you,  as  the  friend  of  Mr,  C.  Without  funds,  I  shall  always 
be  happy  to  appear  and  act  for  Mr.  0,  to  the  extent  of  all  such 
costs  as  are  safe  to  be  allowed  out  of  the  estate  :  not  beyond  that. 
I  could  not  go  beyond  that,  sir,  without  wronging  some  one.  I 
must  either  wi-ong  my  three  dear  girls ;  or  my  venerable  father, 
who  is  entirely  dependent  on  me  —  in  the  Vale  of  Taunton ;  or 
some  one.  Whereas,  sir,  my  resolution  is  (oali  it  weakness  or  foily 
if  you  please)  to  wrong  no  one," 

Mr.  Woodcourt  rather  sternly  rejoined  that  he  was  glad  to  hear 
it. 

"I  wish,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Vholes,  "to  leave  a  good  name  behind 
me.  Therefore,  I  take  every  opportunity  of  openly  stating  to  a 
friend  of  Mr.  C,  how  Mr.  C  is  situated.  As  to  myself,  sir,  the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  If  I  undertake  to  put  my  shoulder 
to  the  wheel,  I  do  it,  and  I  earn  what  I  get.  I  am  here  for  that 
purpose.  My  name  is  painted  on  the  door  outside,  with  that 
object," 

"And  Mr.  Carstone's  address,  Mr,  Vholes?" 

"Sir,"  returned  Mr,  Vholes,  "as  I  believe  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, it  is  next  door.  On  the  seeoud  story  you  will  find  Mr,  C's 
apartments.  Mr.  C  desires  to  be  near  his  professional  adviser; 
and  I  am  fer  from  objecting,  for  I  court  inquiry," 

Upon  this,  Mr,  Woodcourt  wished  Mr.  Vholes  good  day,  and 
went  in  search  of  Richard,  the  change  in  whose  ippearante  be 
began  to  understand  now  but  too  well. 

He  found  him  in  a  dnll  room,  feiledly  furnished  much  is  I  had 
found  him  iu  his  barrack-room  but  a  little  while  betore,  swept 
that  he  was  not  writing,  but  was  sitting  with  a  book  befne  hira, 
from  which  his  eyes  anil  thoughts  were  far  astray  As  the  door 
chanced  to  be  standing  open,  Mr.  Woodcourt  was  m  his  presence 
for  some  moments  without  being  perceived ;  and  he  told  me  that 
he  never  could  forget  the  haggardness  of  his  fece,  and  the  dejection 
of  his  manner,  before  he  was  aroused  from  his  dream. 

"  Woodcourt,  my  dear  fellow  ! "  cried  Richard,  starting  up  with 
extended  hands,  "you  come  upon  my  vision  like  a  ghost." 

"A  friendly  one,"  he  replied,  "and  only  waiting,  as  they  say 
ghosts  do,  to  be  addressed.  How  does  the  mortal  world  goT' 
They  were  seated  now,  near  together. 

"Badly  enough,  and  slowly  enough,"  said  Richard;  "speaking 
at  least  for  my  part  of  it," 

"  What  part  is  that  ?  " 

"The  Chancery  part." 

"I  never  heard,"  returned  Mr.  Woodcourt,  shaking  his  liead, 
"  of  its  going  well  yet." 
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"Nor  I,"  said  Richard,  moodily.     "Who  ever  did?" 

He  brightened  again  in  a  moment,  and  said,  with  his  natural 
openness : 

"Woodconrt,  I  should  be  sony  to  be  misunderstood  by  you, 
even  if  I  gained  by  it  in  your  estimation.  You  m\ist  know  that 
I  have  done  no  good  this  long  time.  I  have  not  intended  to  do 
much  harm,  but  I  seem  to  have  been  capable  of  nothing  else.  It 
may  be  that  I  should  have  done  better  by  keeping  out  of  the  net 
into  which  my  destiny  has  worked  me ;  but  I  think  not,  though 
I  dare  say  you  will  soon  hear,  if  you  have  not  already  heard,  a 
very  different  opinion.  To  make  short  of  a  long  story,  1  am  aftaid 
I  have  wanted  an  object;  but  I  have  an  object  now  —  or  it  has 
me— and  it  is  too  late  to  discuss  it.  Take  me  as  I  am,  and 
make  the  best  of  me." 

"A  bargain,"  said  Mr,  Woodconrt,  "Do  as  much  by  me  in 
return." 

"Oh !  You,"  returned  Richard,  "you  can  pursue  your  art  for 
its  own  sake ;  and  can  put  your  hand  upon  the  plough,  and  nevei' 
turn;  and  can  strike  a  purpose  out  of  anything.  You,  and  I,  are 
vety  different  creatures." 

He  spoke  regretfully,  and  lapsed  for  a  moment  into  his  weary 
condition. 

"  Well,  well ! "  he  cried,  shaking  it  off,  "  everything  has  an  end. 
We  shall  see !  So  you  will  take  me  as  I  am,  and  make  the, best 
of  me?" 

"Aye !  indeed  I  \vill."  They  shook  hands  upon  it  laughingly, 
but  in  deep  earnestness.  I  can  answer,  for  one  of  them,  with 
my  heart  of  hearts. 

"You  come  as  a  godsend,"  said  Eichard,  "for  I  have  seen  no- 
body here  yet  but  Vholes,  Woodcourt,  there  is  one  subject  I 
should  like  to  mention,  for  once  and  for  all,  in  the  beginning  of  our 
treaty.  You  can  hardly  make  the  best  of  me  if  I  don't.  You 
know,  I  dare  say,  that  I  have  an  attachment  to  my  cousin  Ada  t " 

Mr.  Woodcourt  replied  that  I  had  hinted  as  much  to  him, 

"Now  pray,"  returned  Eichard,  "don't  think  me  a  heap  of 
selfishness.  Don't  supp(»e  that  I  am  splitting  my  head  and  half 
breaking  my  heart  over  this  miserable  Chanceiy  suit,  for  my  own 
rights  and  interests  alone.  Ada's  are  bound  up  with  mine ;  they 
can't  be  separated  ;  Vholes  works  for  both  of  us.     Do  think  of 

He  wae  so  very  solicitous  on  this  head,  that  Mr.  Woodcourt 
gave  him  the  strongest  assurances  that  he  did  him  no  injustice. 

"You  see,"  said  Richard,  with  something  pathetic  in  his  manner 
of  lingering  on  the  pointy  though  it  was  off-hand  and  unstudied, 
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"  to  an  upright  fellow  like  yoa,  bringing  a  friendly  face  like  yours 
here,  I  caunot  bear  the  thought  of  appearing  selfish  and  mean.  I 
want  to  see  Ada  righted,  Woodcowrt,  as  well  as  myself;  I  want  to 
do  my  utmost  to  right  her,  as  well  as  myself;  I  venture  what  I  can 
scrape  together  to  extricate  her,  as  well  aa  myself.  Do,  I  beseech 
you,  think  of  that!" 

Aftenvards,  when  Mr.  Woodeourt  came  to  reflect  on  what  had 
passed,  he  was  so  very  much  impressed  hj  the  strength  of  Richard's 
anxiety  on  this  point,  that  in  telling  me  generally  of  his  first  visit 
to  Symond'e  Inn,  he  particularly  dwelt  upon  it.  It  revived  a  fear 
I  had  had  before,  that  my  dear  girl's  httle  property  would  be 
absorbed  by  Mr.  Vholes,  and  that  Richard's  justification  to  himself 
would  be  sincerely  this.  It  was  just  as  I  began  to  take  care  of 
Caddy,  that  the  interview  took  place;  and  I  now  return  to  the 
time  when  Caddy  had  recovered,  and  the  sha<le  was  still  between 
me  and  my  darling. 

I  proposed  to  Ada,  that  morning,  that  we  should  go  and  see 
Richard.  It  a  little  surprised  me  to  find  that  she  hesitated,  and 
was  not  so  radiantly  willing  as  I  had  expected. 

"My  dear,"  said  I,  "you  have  not  had  any  difference  with  Rich- 
ard since  I  have  been  so  much  away  1 " 
"No,  Esther." 

"Not  heard  of  him,  perhaps?"  said  I. 
"  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  him,"  said  Ada. 

Such  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  such  love  in  her  feee.  I  could  not 
make  my  darling  out.  Should  I  go  to  Richard's  by  myself,  I  said  t 
No,  Ada  thought  I  had  better  not  go  by  myself.  Would  she  go 
with  me  1  Yes,  Ada  thought  she  had  better  go  with  me.  Should 
we  go  now  1  Yes,  let  us  go  now.  Well,  I  could  not  understand 
my  darling,  ivith  the  tears  in  her  eyes  anil  the  love  m  her  face  ! 

We  were  soon  equipped,  and  went  out.  It  was  a  sombre  day, 
and  drops  of  chill  rain  fell  at  intervals.  It  was  one  of  those  colour- 
less days  when  everything  looks  heavy  and  harsh.  The  houses 
frowned  at  us,  the  dust  rose  at  us,  the  smoke  swooped  at  us,  noth- 
ing made  any  compromise  about  itself,  or  wore  a  softened  aspect. 
I  fancied  my  beautiful  girl  quite  out  of  place  in  the  ru^ed  streets ; 
and  I  thought  there  were  more  funerals  passing  along  the  dismal 
pavements,  than  I  had  ever  seen  before. 

We  had  first  to  find  out  Symond's  Inn.  We  were  going  to  in- 
quire in  a  shop,  when  Ada  said  she  thought  it  was  near  Chancery 
Lane.  "  We  are  not  likely  to  be  far  out,  my  love,  if  we  go  in  that 
direction,"  said  I.  So  to  Chancery  Lane  we  went ;  and  there,  sure 
enough,  we  saw  it  written  up.     Symond's  Inn. 

We  had  next  to  find  out  the  number.     "  Or  Mr.  Vboles's  office 
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will  do,"  I  recollected,  "for  Mr,  Vliolos'e  office  is  next  door."  Upon 
which  Ada  said,  perhaps  that  was  Mr.  Vholes'a  office  in  the  comer 
there.     And  it  really  was. 

Then  came  the  question,  wiiioh  of  the  two  nest  doors  ?  I  was  for 
going  to  the  one,  anil  my  darling  waa  for  going  to  the  other ;  anil  my 
darling  was  right  again.  So,  up  we  went  to  the  second  story,  where 
we  came  to  Ricliard's  name  in  gi-eat  wliite  letters  on  a  liearae-like 
panel. 

I  should  have  knocked,  but  Ada  said  perhaps  we  had  better  turn 
the  handle  and  go  in.  Thus  we  came  to  Richard,  poring  over  a 
table  covered  with  dusty  bimiUes  of  papers  which  seemed  to  me 
like  dusty  mirrors  reflecting  hia  own  mind.  Wherever  I  looked,  I 
saw  the  ominous  words  that  ran  in  it,  repeated.  Jamdyce  aiid 
Jamdyce. 

He  received  us  very  aifectionatcly,  and  we  sat  down.  "  If  you 
had  come  a  little  earlier,"  he  said,  "you  would  have  found  Wood- 
court  here.  There  never  was  such  a  good  fellow  as  Woodcourt  is. 
He  finds  time  to  look  in  between  whiles,  when  anybody  else  with 
half  his  work  to  do  would  be  thinking  about  not  being  able  to  come. 
And  he  is  so  cheeiy,  so  fresh,  so  sensible,  so  earnest,  so  —  eveiy- 
thing  that  I  am  no^  that  the  place  brightens  whenever  he  comes, 
and  darkens  whenever  he  goes  again." 

"Giod  bless  him,"  I  thought,  "for  his  truth  to  me!" 

"  He  is  not  so  sanguine,  Ada,"  continued  Richard,  casting  his 
dejected  look  over  the  bundles  of  papers,  "  as  "Vlioles  and  I  are  usu- 
ally ;  but  he  is  only  an  outsider,  and  is  not  in  the  mysteries.  We 
have  gone  into  them,  and  he  has  not.  He  can't  be  expected  to 
know  much  of  such  a  labyrinth." 

As  his  look  wandered  over  the  papers  again,  and  he  passe<l  his 
two  hands  over  his  head,  I  noticed  how  sunken  and  how  largo  his 
eyes  appeared,  how  dry  his  lips  were,  and  how  his  finger-nails  were 
aJl  bitten  away. 

"  Is  this  a  healthy  place  to  live  in,  Richard,  do  you  think  1 "  said  I. 

"Why,  my  dear  Minerva,"  answered  Kichard,  with  his  old  gay 
laugh,  "  it  is  neither  a  rural  nor  a  cheerful  place ;  and  when  the 
sun  shines  here,  you  may  lay  a  pretty  heavy  wager  that  it  is  shin- 
ing brightly  in  an  open  spot.  But  it's  well  enough  for  the  time. 
It's  near  the  offices,  and  near  Vholes." 

"  Perhaps,"  I  hinted,  "  a  change  from  both " 

"  —  Might  do  me  good  t "  said  Eiehard,  forcing  a  laugh  as  he  fin- 
ished the  sentence.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  !  But  it  can  only  come 
in  one  way  now  —  in  one  of  two  ways,  I  should  rather  say.  Either 
the  suit  must  be  ended,  Esther,  or  the  suitor.  But  it  shall  be  the 
suit,  the  suit,  my  dear  girl ! " 
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These  latter  words  were  addressed  to  Ada,  who  was  sitting  near- 
est to  him.  Her  face  being  turned  away  irom  me  and  towards  him, 
I  could  not  see  it. 

"  We  are  doing  very  well,"  pursued  Kichard.  "  Vholes  will  teU 
you  so.  We  are  really  spinning  along.  Ask  Vholes.  We  are  giv- 
ing them  no  rest.  Vholes  knows  all  their  windings  and  turnings, 
and  we  are  upon  them  everywhere.  We  have  astonished  them 
already.     We  shall  rouse  up  that  nest  of  sleepers,  mark  my  words  ! " 

His  hopefulness  had  loi^  been  more  painful  to  me  than  lus  de- 
spondency ;  it  was  so  unlike  hopefulness,  had  something  so  fierce  in 
its  determination  to  be  it,  was  so  hungry  and  eager,  and  yet  so  con- 
scious of  being  forced  and  unsustainable,  that  it  had  long  touched 
me  to  the  heart.  But  the  commentary  upon  it  now  indeUbly  writ- 
ten in  his  handsome  fece,  made  it  fer  more  distressing  than  it  used 
to  be.  I  say  indelibly ;  for  I  felt  persuaded  that  if  the  fetal  cause 
could  have  been  for  ever  terminated,  according  to  his  brightest 
visions,  in  that  same  hour,  the  traces  of  the  premature  anxiety, 
self-feproach,  and  disappointment  it  had  occasione<l  him,  would 
have  remained  upon  his  features  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 

"  The  sight  of  our  dear  little  woman,"  said  Richard  :  Ada  still 
remaining  silent  and  quiet:  "is  so  natural  to  me,  and  her  com- 
passionate fece  is  so  like  the  face  of  old  days " 

Ah !     No,  no,     I  smiled  and  shook  my  head. 

"  —  So  exactly  like  the  fece  of  old  days,"  said  Kichaid  in  his 
cordial  voice,  and  taking  my  hand  with  the  brotherly  regard  which 
nothing  ever  changed,  "that  I  can't  malce  pretences  with  her.  I 
fluctuate  a  little ;  that's  the  truth.  Sometimes  I  hope,  my  dear, 
and  sometimes  I  —  don't  quite  despair,  but  nearly.  I  get,"  said 
Richard,  relinquishing  my  hand   gently,  and  walking  across  the 

He  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down,  smd  sunk  upon  the  sofa.  "  I 
get,"  he  repeated .  gloomily,  "so  tired.     It  is  such  weary  weary 

He  was  leaning  on  his  arm,  saying  these  words  in  a  meditative 
voice,  and  looking  at  the  ground,  when  my  darling  rose,  put  off 
her  bonnet,  kneeled  down  beside  him  with  her  golden  hair  falling 
like  sunlight  on  his  head,  clasped  her  two  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  turned  her  face  to  me.     0,  what  a  loving  and  devoted  fece  I 

"Esther,  dear,"  she  said  very  quietly,  "  I  am  not  going  home 

A  light  shone  in  apon  me  all  at  once. 

"Never  any  more.  I  am  going  to  stay  with  my  dear  husband. 
We  have  been  married  above  two  months.     Go  home  without  me, 
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my  own  Esther;  I  shall  never  go  home  any  more  !  "  With  those 
words  my  darling  drew  his  head  down  on  her  breast,  and  held  it 
there.  And  if  ever  in  my  life  I  saw  a  love  that  nothing  but  death 
could  change,  I  saw  it  then  before  me. 

"Speak  to  Esther,  my  dearest,"  said  Richard,  breaking  the 
silence  presently.     "  Tell  her  how  it  was." 

I  met  her  before  she  could  come  to  me,  and  folded  her  in  my  arms. 
We  neither  of  us  spoke ;  but  with  her  cheek  against  my  own,  I 
wanted  to  hear  nothing.  "My  pet,"  said  I.  "My  love.  My 
poor,  poor  .girl ! "  I  pitied  her  so  much.  I  was  very  fond  of  Rich- 
ard, but  the  impulse  that  I  had  upon  me  was  t«  pity  her  so  much. 

"Esther,  will  you  forgive  mef  Will  my  cousin  John  forgive 
me?" 

"My  dear,"  said  I,  "to  doubt  it  for  a  moment,  is  to  do  him 
a  great  wrong.     And  as  to  mo ! "  —  why,  as  to  ine,  what  had  /  to 

I  dried  my  sobbing  darling's  eyes,  and  sat  beside  her  on  the 
sofa,  and  Richard  sat  on  my  other  side ;  and  while  I  was  reminded 
of  liiat  so  different  night  when  they  had  first  taken  me  into  their 
confidence  and  had  gone  on  in  their  own  wild  happy  way,  they  told 
me  between  them  how  it  was, 

"All  I  had,  was  Richard's,"  Ada  said  ;  "and  Richard  would 
not  take  it,  Esther,  and  what  eoulil  I  ilu  but  be  his  wife  when  I 
loved  him  dearly ! " 

"  And  you  were  so  fully  and  su  kiniUy  occupied,  excellent  Dame 
Burden,"  said  Richard,  "that  how  could  we  speak  to  you  at  such 
a  time  I  And  besides,  it  was  not  a  long-conaidered  step.  We 
went  out  one  morning,  and  were  married." 

"And  when  it  was  done,  Esther,"  said  my  darling,  "I  was 
always  thinking  how  to  tell  you,  and  what  to  do  for  the  best. 
And  sometimes  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  it  directly;  ancl 
sometimes  I  thought  you  ought  not  to  know  it,  and  keep  it  from 
my  cousin  John ;  and  I  could  not  tell  what  to  do,  and  I  fretted 
very  much." 

How  selfish  I  must  have  been,  not  to  have  thought  of  this  be- 
fore !  I  don't  know  what  I  said  now.  I  was  so  sorry,  and  yet  I 
was  so  fond  of  them,  and  so  glad  that  they  were  fond  of  me ;  I 
pitied  them  so  much,  and  yet  1  felt  a  kind  of  pride  in  their  loving 
one  another.  I  never  had  experienced  such  painful  and  pleasur- 
able emotion  at  one  time ;  and  in  my  own  heart  I  did  not  know 
which  predominated.  But  I  was  not  there  to  darken  their  way;  I 
did  not  do  that. 

When  I  was  less  foolish  and  more  composeil,  my  darling  took 
her  wedding  ring  from  her  bosom,  and  kissed  it,  and  put  it  on. 
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Then  I  remembered  last  night,  and  told  Richard  that  ever  since 
her  marriBge  she  hail  worn  it  at  night  when  there  was  no  one  to 
see.  Then  Ada  blushingly  asked  me  how  did  I  know  that,  my 
dear?  Then  1  told  Ada  how  1  had  seen  her  hand  concealed  under 
her  piUow,  and  had  little  thought  why,  my  dear.  Then  they  be- 
gan telling  me  how  it  was,  all  over  again ;  and  I  hegaa  to  be  Bony 
and  glad  again,  and  foolish  again,  anil  to  hide  my  plain  old  ^e  as 
much  as  I  could,  lest  I  should  put  them  out  of  heart. 

Thus  the  time  went  on,  until  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 
think  of  returning.  When  that  time  arrived  it  was  the  worst  of 
all,  for  then  my  darling  completely  broke  down.  She  clung  round 
my  neck,  calling  me  by  eveiy  dear  name  she  could  think  of,  and 
saying  what  should  she  do  without  me  !  Nor  was  Richanl  much 
better ;  and  as  for  me,  I  should  have  been  the  worst  of  the  three, 
if  I  had  not  severely  said  to  myself,  "  Now,  Esther,  if  you  do,  I'll 
never  speak  to  you  again  ! " 

"Why,  I  declare,"  said  I,  "I  never  saw  such  a  wife.  I  don't 
think  she  loves  her  husband  at  all.  Here,  Richard,  take  my  child, 
for  goodness'  sake."  Biit  I  held  her  tight  all  the  whUe,  and  could 
have  wept  over  her  I  don't  know  how  long. 

"I  ^ve  this  dear  young  couple  notice,"  said  I,  "that  I  am  ordy 
going  away  to  come  back  to-morrow;  and  that  I  shall  be  always 
coming  backwards  and  forwards,  until  Symond's  Inn  is  tired  of  the 
sight  of  me.  So  I  shall  not  say  good  bye,  Richard,  For  what 
would  be  the  use  of  that,  you  know,  when  I  am  coming  ba<;k  so 

I  had  given  my  darling  to  him  now,  anil  I  meant  to  go  j  but  I 
lingered  for  one  more  look  of  the  precious  face,  which  it  seemed  to 
rive  my  heart  to  turn  from. 

So  I  said  (in  a  meriy,  bustling  manner)  that  unless  they  gave 
me  some  encouragement  to  come  hack,  I  was  not  sure  that  I  could 
take  that  Uberty;  upon  which  my  dear  girl  looked  up,  &ntly 
smiling  through  her  tears,  and  I  folded  her  lovely  face  between 
my  hands,  and  gave  it  one  last  kiss,  and  laughed,  and  ran  away. 

And  when  I  got  down-stairs,  0  how  I  cried !  It  almost  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  lost  my  Ada  for  ever.  I  was  so  lonely,  and  so 
blank  without  her,  and  it  was  so  desolate  to  be  going  home  with 
no  hope  of  seeing  her  there,  that  I  could  get  no  comfort  for  a  little 
while,  as  I  walked  up  and  down  in  a  dim  comer,  sobbing  and 
crying. 

I  came  to  myself  by-and-bye,  after  a  little  scolding,  and  took  a 
coach  home.  The  jioor  boy  whom  I  had  found  at  St.  Albans  had 
reappeared  a  short  time  before,  and  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death; 
indeed,  was  then  dead,  though  I  did  not  know  it.     My  Guardian 
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had  gone  out  to  inquire  about  hiin,  and  liiU  not  return  to  dinner. 
Being  quite  iilone,  I  cried  a,  little  again ;  tbougb,  on  the  whole,  I 
don't  think  I  behaved  so  very,  veiy  ill. 

It  was  only  natural  that  I  should  not  be  quite  accustomed  to 
the  loss  of  my  darlii^  yet.  Three  or  four  houre  were  not  a  long 
time,  after  years.  But  my  mind  dwelt  bo  much  upon  the  uncon- 
genial scene  in  which  I  had  left  her,  and  I  pictured  it  as  such  an 
overshadowed  stony-hearted  one,  and  I  so  longed  to  he  near  her, 
and  taking  some  sort  of  care  of  her,  that  I  determined  to  go  back 
in  the  evening,  only  to  look  up  at  her  windows. 

It  was  foolish,  I  dtaa  say ;  but  it  did  not  then  seem  at  all  so  to 
me,  and  it  does  not  seem  quite  so  even  now.  I  took  Charley  into 
my  confidence,  and  we  went  out  at  dusk.  It  was  dark  when  we 
came  to  the  new  strange  home  of  my  dear  girl,  and  there  was  a 
light  behind  the  yellow  blinds.  We  walked  past  cautiously  three 
or  four  times,  looking  up ;  and  narrowly  missed  encoimtering  Mr, 
Vholes,  who  came  out  of  his  office  while  we  were  there,  and  turned 
his  head  to  look  up  too  before  going  home.  The  sight  of  his  lank 
black  figure,  and  the  lonesome  air  of  that  nook  in  the  dark,  were 
fevourable  to  the  state  of  my  mind.  I  thought  of  the  youth  and 
love  and  beauty  of  my  dear  girl,  shut  up  in  such  an  ill-assort^Kl 
refuge,  almost  as  if  it  were  a  cruel  place. 

It  was  very  solitary  and  very  dull,  and  I  did  not  doubt  that  I 
might  safely  steal  up-stairs.  I  left  Charley  below,  and  went  up 
with  a  light  foot,  not  distressed  by  any  glare  from  the  feeble  oil 
lanterns  on  the  way.  I  listened  for  a  few  moments ;  and  in  the 
musty  rotting  silence  of  the  house,  believed  that  I  could  hear  the 
murmur  of  their  young  voices.  I  put  my  lips  to  the  hearse-liko 
panel  of  the  door,  as  a  kiss  for  my  dear,  and  came  quietly  down 
again,  thinking  that  one  of  these  days  I  would  confess  to  the  visit. 

And  it  really  did  me  good ;  for,  though  nobody  but  Charley  and 
I  knew  anything  about  it,  I  somehow  felt  as  if  it  had  diminished 
the  separation  between  Ada  and  me,  and  had  brought  us  together 
again  for  those  moments,  I  went  back,  not  quite  accustomed  yet 
to  the  change,  but  all  the  better  for  that  hovering  about  my  darling. 

My  Guardian  had  come  home,  and  was  standing  thoughtfully  by 
the  dark  window.  When  I  went  in,  his  face  cleared  and  he  came 
to  his  seat ;  but  he  caught  the  light  upon  my  face,  as  I  took  mine. 

"Little  woman,"  stud  he.     "You  have  b«n  crying." 

"Why,  yes,  Guardian,"  said  I,  "I  am  afraid  I  have  been,  a  lit- 
tle.    Ada  has  been  in  such  distress,  and  is  so  very  sorry.  Guardian." 

I  put  my  arm  on  the  back  of  his  chair ;  and  I  saw  in  his  glance 
that  my  words,  and  my  look  at  her  empty  place,  had  prepared  him, 

"Is  she  married,  my  dear?" 
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1  told  him  all  about  it,  a,nd  how  her  lirst  entreaties  had  referred 
to  his  forgiveness. 

"  She  has  no  need  of  it,"  said  he,  "  Heaven  bless  her,  and  her 
husband  ! "  But  just  as  my  first  impulse  had  be«n  to  pity  her,  so 
was  his.     "  Poor  girl,  poor  girl !     Poor  Pick  !     Poor  Ada  ! " 

Neither  of  lis  spoke  after  that;  until  he  said,  with  a  sigh, 
"  Well,  well,  my  dear !  Bleak  House  is  thinning  fiist." 

"But  its  mistress  remains.  Guardian."  Though  I  was  timid 
about  saying  it,  I  ventured  because  of  the  sorrowful  tone  in  which 
he  had  spoken.     "  She  will  do  all  she  can  tw  make  it  happy,"  said  I. 

"  She  will  succeed,  my  love !  " 

The  letter  had  made  no  difference  between  us,  except  that  the 
seat  by  his  side  had  come  to  be  mine ;  it  made  none  now.  He 
turned  his  old  bright  fatherly  look  upon  me,  laid  his  hand  on  my 
hand  in  his  old  way,  and  said  again,  "  She  will  8uccee<l,  my  dear. 
Nevertheless,  Bleak  House  is  thinning  fast,  0  little  woman  !  " 

I  was  sorry  presently  that  this  was  all  we  said  about  that.  I 
was  rather  disappointed.  I  feared  I  might  not  quite  have  been  all 
I  had  meant  to  be,  since  the  letter  and  the  answer. 


CHAPTER   LII. 

OBSTINACY. 

But  one  other  day  had  intervened,  when,  early  in  the  morning 
aa  we  were  going  to  breakfast,  Mr.  Woodcourt  came  in  haste  with 
the  astounding  news  that  a  terrible  murder  had  been  committed, 
for  which  Mr.  GJeorge  had  been  apprehended  and  was  in  custody. 
When  he  told  us  that  a  large  rewartl  was  offered  by  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlook  for  the  murderer's  apprehension,  I  did  not  in  my  first 
consternation  understand  why;  but  a  few  more  words  explained 
to  me  that  the  murdered  person  was  Sir  Leicester's  lawyer,  and 
immediately  my  mother's  dread  of  him  rushed  into  my  remembrance. 

This  unforeseen  and  violent  removal  of  one  whom  she  had  long 
watched  and  distrusted,  and  who  had  long  watched  and  distrusted 
her ;  one  for  whom  she  could  have  had  few  intervals  of  kindness, 
always  dreading  in  him  a  dangerous  and  secret  enemy ;  appeared 
so  awful,  that  my  first  thoughts  were  of  her.  How  appalling  to 
hear  of  such  a  death,  and  be  able  to  feel  no  pity  !  How  dreadful 
to  remember,  perhaps,  that  she  had  sometimes  even  wished  the 
old  man  away,  who  was  so  swiftly  hurried  out  of  life  ! 

Such  crowding  reflections,  increasing  the  distress  and  fear  I 
always  felt  when  the  name  was  mentioned,  made  me  so  agitated 
that  I  could  scarcely  hold  my  place  at  the  table.     I  was  quite 
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unable  to  follow  the  conversation,  until  I  haii  liad  a  little  time  to 
I'ecover.  But  when  I  came  to  myself,  anU  saw  how  shocked  my 
Gu£u:dian  was ;  and  found  that  they  were  earnestly  speaking  of  the 
suspected  man,  and  recalling  eveiy  favourable  impression  we  had 
formed  of  him,  out  of  the  good  we  had  known  of  him ;  my  interest 
and  my  fears  were  so  strongly  aroused  in  his  behalf  that  I  was 
qaite  set  up  again. 

"  Guardian,  you  don't  think  it  possible  tliat  he  is  justly  accused  {  " 

"  My  dear,  I  can't  think  so.  This  man  whom  we  have  seen  so 
open-hearted  and  compassionate ;  who,  with  the  might  of  a  giant, 
has  the  gentleness  of  a  child ;  who  looks  as  brave  a  fellow  as  ever 
lived,  and  is  so  simple  and  quiet  with  it ;  this  man  justly  accused 
of  such  a  crime  t  I  can't  believe  it.  It's  not  that  I  don't  or  I 
won't.     I  can't ! " 

"And  I  can't,"  said  Mr.  Woodcourt.  "Still,  whatever  we 
believe  or  know  of  him,  we  had  better  not  forget  that  some  appear- 
ances are  against  him.  He  bore  an  animosity  towards  the  deceased 
gentleman.  He  has  openly  mentioned  it  in  many  places.  He  is 
sjud  to  have  expressetl  himself  violently  towards  him,  and  he  cer- 
tainly did  about  him,  to  my  knowledge.  He  admits  that  he  was 
alone,  on  the  scene  of  the  murder,  within  a  few  minutes  of  its 
commission.  I  sincerely  believe  him  to  be  as  innocent  of  any 
participation  in  it,  as  I  am ;  but  these  are  all  reasons  for  suspicion 
Mling  upon  him." 

"True,"  said  my  Guardian;  and  he  added,  turning  to  me,  "it 
would  be  doing  him  a  very  bad  service,  my  dear,  to  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  truth  in  any  of  these  respects." 

I  felt,  of  course,  that  wc  must  admit,  not  only  to  ourselves  but 
to  others,  the  full  force  of  the  circumstances  against  him.  Yet  I 
knew  withal  (I  could  not  help  saying)  that  their  weight  would  not 
induce  us  to  desert  him  in  his  need. 

"Heaven  forbid!"  returned  my  Guardian.  "We  will  stand  by 
him,  as  he  himself  stood  by  the  two  poor  creatures  who  are  gone." 
He  meant  Mr.  Gridley  and  the  boy,  to  both  of  whom  Mr.  George 
had  given  shelter. 

Mr.  Woodcourt  then  told  us  that  the  trooper's  mau  had  been 
with  him  before  day,  after  wandering  about  the  streets  all  night 
like  a  distracted  creature.  That  one  of  the  trooper's  first  anxieties 
was  that  we  should  not  suppose  him  guilty.  That  he  had  charged 
his  messenger  to  represent  his  perfect  innocence,  with  every  solemn 
assurance  he  could  send  us.  That  Mr.  Woodcourt  had  only  quieted 
the  man  by  undertaking  to  come  to  our  house  very  early  in  the 
morning,  with  these  representations.  He  added  that  he  was  now 
upon  his  way  to  see  the  prisoner  himself. 
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My  Ctuardian  said,  directly,  he  woiilU  go  too.  Now,  besides  that 
I  liked  the  retired  soldier  very  much,  and  that  he  liked  me,  I  had 
that  secret  interest  in  what  had  happened,  which  was  only  known 
to  my  Guardian.  I  felt  as  if  it  came  close  and  near  to  me.  It 
seemed  tti  become  personally  important  to  myself  that  the  truth 
should  be  discovered,  and  that  no  innocent  people  should  be  sus- 
pected ;  for  suBpicion,  once  run  wild,  might  nm  wilder. 

In  a  word,  I  felt  as  if  it  were  my  duty  and  obligation  to  go  with 
them.     My  Guardian  did  not  seek  to  dissuade  me,  and  I  went. 

It  was  a  large  prison,  with  many  courte  and  passages  so  Uke  one 
another,  and  so  uniformly  paved,  that  I  seemed  to  gain  a  new  com- 
prehension, as  I  passed  along,  of  the  fondness  that  solitary  prisoners, 
shut  up  among  the  same  staring  walls  from  year  to  year,  have  had 
—  as  I  have  rea^l  —  for  a  weed,  or  a  stray  blade  of  grass.  In  an 
arched  room  by  himself,  like  a  cellar  up-stairs:  with  walls  so 
glaringly  white,  that  they  made  the  massive  iron  window-bars  and 
iron-bound  door  even  more  profoundly  black  tlian  they  were :  we 
found  the  trooper  standing  in  a  comer.  He  had  been  sitting  on  a 
bench  there,  and  had  risen  when  he  heard  the  locks  and  bolts  turn. 

When  he  saw  us,  he  came  forward  a  step  with  his  usual  heavy 
tread,  and  there  stopped  and  made  a  slight  bow.  But  as  I  still 
advanced,  putting  out  my  hand  to  him,  he  understood  us  in  a 
moment. 

"  This  is  a  load  off  my  mind,  I  do  assure  you,  miss  aad  gentle- 
men," said  he,  saluting  us  with  great  heartiness,  and  drawing  a  long 
breath.     "  And  now  I  don't  so  much  care  how  it  ends." 

He  scarcely  seeme<l  to  be  the  prisoner.  What  with  his  coolness 
and  his  soldierly  bearing,  he  looked  far  more  like  the  prison  guard. 

"  This  is  even  a  rougher  place  than  my  gallery  to  receive  a  lady 
in,"  said  Mr.  George,  "  but  I  know  Miss  Summerson  will  make  the 
best  of  it."  As  be  handed  me  to  the  bench  on  which  he  had  been 
sitting,  I  sat  down ;  which  seemed  to  give  him  great  satisfaction. 

"  I  thank  you,  miss,"  said  he. 

"  Now,  George,"  observed  my  Guardian,  "  as  we  require  no  new 
assurances  on  your  part,  so  I  believe  we  need  give  you  none  on 

"Not  at  all,  sir.  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart.  If  I  was  not 
innocent  of  this  crime,  I  couldn't  look  at  you  and  keep  my  secret  to 
myself,  under  the  condescension  of  the  present  visit.  I  feel  the 
present  visit  very  much.  I  am  not  one  of  the  eloquent  sort,  but  I 
feel  it.  Miss  Summerson  and  gentlemen,  deeply." 

He  laid  his  hand  for  a  moment  on  his  broad  chest,  and  bent  his 
head  to  us.  Although  he  squared  himself  again  directly,  he  ex- 
pressed a  great  amount  of  natural  emotion  by  these  simple  means. 
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"First,"  aaid  my  Guardian,  "can  we  ilo  anything  for  yovir  per- 
sonal comfort,  George  1 " 

"  For  which,  sir ) "  he  inquiretl,  clearing  his  throat, 

"  For  your  personal  comfort.  Is  there  anything  you  want,  that 
would  lessen  tUe  hardship  of  this  confinement  1 " 

"  Well,  air,"  replied  Mr.  George,  after  a  little  cogitation,"  I  am 
equally  obliged  to  you ;  but  tobacco  being  against  the  rules,  I  can't 
say  that  there  is." 

"You  will  think  of  many  little  things  perhaps,  hy-and-bye. 
Whenever  you  do,  George,  let  us  know." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  Howsoever,"  observed  Mr.  George,  with  one 
of  his  sunburat  smiles,  "  a  man  who  has  been  knocking  about  the 
world  in  a  vagabond  kind  of  a  way  as  loi^  as  I  liave,  gets  oe  well 
enough  in  a  place  like  the  present,  so  fer  as  that  goes." 

"  Next,  as  to  your  case,"  observed  my  Guardian. 

"  Exactly  so,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  George,  folding  his  arms  upon 
bis  breast  with  perfect  self-posseasion  and  a  little  curiosity. 

"  How  does  it  stand  now  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  it  is  under  remand  at  present.  Bucket  gives  me  to 
understand  that  he  will  probably  apply  for  a  series  of  roniands  from 
time  to  time,  until  the  case  is  more  complete.  How  it  is  to  be 
made  more  complete,  I  don't  myself  see ;  but  I  dare  say  Bucket 
will  manage  it  somehow." 

"  Why,  Heaven  save  us,  man ! "  exclaimed  my  Guardian,  sur- 
prised into  his  old  oddity  and  vehemence,  "  you  talk  of  yourself  as 
if  you  were  somebody  else  ! " 

"  No  offence,  sir,"  said  Mr.  George.  "  I  am  very  sensible  of  your 
kindness.  But  I  don't  see  how  an  innocent  man  is  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  this  kind  of  thing  without  knocking  his  bead  against  the 
walls,  unless  he  takes  it  in  that  point  of  view." 

"  That  is  true  enough,  to  a  certain  extent,"  returned  my  Guardian, 
softened.  "But  my  good  fellow,  even  an  innocent  man  must  take 
ordinary  precautions  to  defend  himself." 

"Certainly,  sir.  And  I  have  done  so.  I  have  stated  to  the 
magistrates,  '  Gentlemen,  I  am  as  innocent  of  this  charge  as  your- 
selv^ ;  what  has  been  stated  against  me  in  the  way  of  facts,  is 
perfectly  true;  I  know  no  more  about  it.'  I  intend  to  tontmue 
stating  that,  sir.     What  more  can  I  do )     It's  the  truth  ' 

"  But  the  mere  truth  won't  do,"  rejoined  my  Guardian 

"  Won't  it,  indeed,  sir  1  Rather  a  bad  look  out  for  me  ' "  Mr 
Geoi^  good-humouredly  observed. 

"  You  must  have  a  lawyer,"  pursued  my  Guardian.  "  We  must 
engage  a  good  one  for  you." 

"I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mr.  George,  with  a  step  back- 
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Wiinl  "  I  am  equally  obliged.  But  I  must  decidedly  lieg  to  be 
excused  from  anything  of  that  sort." 

"You  won't  have  a  lawyer?" 

"No,  sir."  Mr.  Geoi^  shook  his  head  in  the  most  emphatic 
maimer.     "  I  tliank  you  all  the  same,  sir,  hut  —  no  lawyer  ! " 

"Why  not  J" 

"  I  don't  take  kindly  to  the  breed,"  said  Mr.  Ofeorge.  "  Grridley 
didn't.  Aad  —  if  you'll  excuse  my  saying  so  much  —  I  ahould 
hardly  have  thought  you  did  yourself,  sir." 

"That's  Equity,"  my  Guardian  explained,  a  little  at  a  loss; 
"  that's  Equity,  George." 

"Is  it  indeed,  sir?"  returned  the  trooper,  in  his  off-hand  man- 
ner. "  I  am  not  acquainted  with  those  shades  of  names  myself, 
but  in  a  general  way  I  object  to  the  breed." 

Unfolding  his  arms,  and  changing  his  position,  he  stood  with  one 
massive  hand  upon  the  table,  and  the  other  on  his  hip,  as  complete 
a  picture  of  a  man  who  was  not  to  be  moved  from  a  fixed  purpose 
as  ever  I  saw.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  all  three  talked  to  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him ;  he  listened  with  that  gentleness 
which  went  so  well  with  his  bluff  bearing,  but  was  evidently  no 
more  shaken  by  our  representations  than  his  place  of  confinement 

"Pray  think,  once  more,  Mr.  George,"  said  i.  "Have  you  no 
wish,  in  reference  to  your  case  ? " 

"  I  certainly  could  wish  it  to  be  tried,  miss,"  he  returned,  "  by 
court-martial ;  but  that  is  out  of  the  question,  as  I  am  well  aware. 
K  you  will  he  so  good  as  to  favour  me  with  your  attention  for  a 
couple  of  minutes,  miss,  not  more,  I'll  endeavour  to  explain  myself 
as  clearly  as  I  can." 

He  looked  at  us  all  three  in  turn,  shook  his  head  a  little  aa  if  he 
were  adjusting  it  in  the  stock  and  collar  of  a  tight  uniform,  and 
after  a  moment's  reflection  went  on. 

"  You  see,  miss,  I  have  been  handcuffed  and  taken  into  custody, 
and  brought  here.  I  am  a  marked  and  disgraced  man,  and  here 
I  am.  My  shooting-gallery  is  rummaged,  high  and  low,  by  Bucket  ; 
such  property  aa  I  have  —  'tis  small  —  is  turned  this  way  and  that, 
till  it  don't  know  itself;  and  {as  aforesaid)  here  I  am !  I  don't 
particular  complain  of  that.  Though  I  am  in  these  present  quar- 
ters through  no  immediately  preceding  fault  of  mine,  I  can  very 
well  understand  that  if  1  hadn't  gone  into  the  vagabond  way  in  my 
youth,  this  wouldn't  have  happened.  It  has  happened.  Then 
comes  the  question,  how  to  meet  it." 

He  rubbed  his  swarthy  forehead  for  a  moment,  with  a  good- 
humoured  look,  and  said  apologetically,  "  I  am  such  a  short-winded 
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talker  that  I  must  think  a  bit.'"  Having  thought  a  bit,  he  looked 
up  again,  and  resumed. 

"  How  to  meet  it.  Now,  the  unfortunate  deceased  was  himself 
a  lawyer,  and  had  a  pretty  tight  hold  of  me.  I  don't  wish  to  rake 
up  his  ashes,  hut  he  had,  what  I  should  call  if  be  was  living,  a 
Devil  of  a  tight  hold  of  me.  I  don't  like  his  trade  the  better  for 
that.  If  I  had  kept  clear  of  his  trade,  I  should  have  kept  outside 
this  place.  But  that's  not  wliat  I  mean.  Now,  suppose  I  had 
killed  him.  Suppose  I  really  had  discharged  into  his  hody  any  one 
of  those  piatflls  recently  fired  off,  that  Bucket  has  found  at  my 
place,  and,  dear  me !  might  have  found  there  any  day  since  it  has 
been  my  place.  What  should  I  have  done  as  soon  as  I  was  hard 
and  fast  here  ?     Got  a  lawyer." 

He  stopped  on  hearing  some  one  at  the  locks  and  holts,  and  did 
not  resume  until  the  door  had  been  opened  and  was  shut  again. 
For  what  purpose  opened,  I  wiD  mention  presently. 

"I  should  have  got  a  lawyer,  and  he  would  have  said  (as  I  have 
often  read  in  the  newspapers),  'my  client  says  nothing,  my  client 
reserves  his  defence  —  my  client  this,  that,  and  t'other.'  Well! 
'tis  not  the  custom  of  that  breed  t«  go  straight,  according  to  my 
opinion,  or  to  think  that  other  men  do.  Say,  I  am  innocent,  and 
I  get  a  lawyer.  He  would  be  as  hkely  to  believe  me  guilty  as 
not ;  perhaps  more.  What  would  he  do,  whether  or  no  ?  Act  as 
if  I  was ;  —  shut  my  mouth  up,  tell  me  not  to  commit  myself^  keep 
circumstances  back,  chop  the  evidence  small,  quibble,  and  got  me 
off  perhaps !  But,  Miss  Summerson,  do  I  care  for  getting  off  in 
that  way ;  or  would  I  rather  be  hanged  in  my  own  way  —  if  you'll 
excuse  my  mentioning  anything  so  disagreeable  to  a  lady?" 

He  had  warmed  into  his  subject  now,  and  was  under  no  further 
necessity  to  wait  a  bit. 

"  I  would  rather  be  hanged  in  my  own  way.  And  I  mean  to  be  I 
I  don't  intend  to  say,"  looking  round  upon  us,  with  his  powerfiil 
arms  akimbo  and  his  dark  eyebrows  nused,  "  that  I  am  more  par- 
tial to  being  hanged  than  another  man.  What  I  say  is,  I  must 
come  off  clear  and  lull,  or  not  at  all.  Therefore,  when  I  hear  stated 
agmnst  me  what  is  true,  I  say  it's  true ;  and  when  they  tell  me, 
'whatever  you  say  will  he  used,'  I  tell  them  I  don't  mind  that; 
I  mean  it  to  be  used.  If  they  can't  make  me  innocent  out  of  the 
whole  truth,  they  are  not  likely  to  do  it  out  of  anything  less,  or 
anything  else.     And  if  they  are,  it's  worth  nothing  to  me." 

Taking  a  pace  or  two  over  the  stone  floor,  he  came  back  to 
the  table,  and  finished  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  I  thank  you,  miss,  and  gentlemen  both,  many  times  for  yonr 
attention,  and  many  times  more  for  your  interest.    That's  the  plain 
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dlate  of  the  matter,  as  it  points  itself  out  to  a  mere  trooper  ivith  a 
blunt  broadsword  kind  of  a  mind.  I  have  never  done  well  in  life, 
beyond  my  duty  as  a  soldier ;  and  if  the  worst  comes  after  all,  I 
shall  reap  pretty  much  as  I  have  sown.  When  I  got  over  tiie 
first  crash  of  being  seized  as  a  murderer  —  it  don't  take  a  rover, 
who  has  knocked  about  so  much  as  myself,  so  very  long  to  recover 
from  a  crash  —  I  worked  my  way  round  to  what  you  find  me  now. 
As  such,  I  shall  remain.  No  relations  will  be  disgraced  by  me, 
or  made  unhappy  for  me,  and  —  and  that's  all  I've  got  to  say. " 

The  door  had  been  opened  to  admit  another  soldier-looking  man 
of  less  prepossessing  appearance  at  first  sight,  and  a  weather-tanned, 
bright-eyed,  wholesome  woman  with  a  basket,  who,  from  her 
entrance,  had  been  exceedingly  attentive  to  all  Mr.  George  had  said. 
Mr.  Geoi^  had  received  them  with  a  familiar  nod  aad  a  friendly 
look,  but  without  any  more  particular  greeting  in  the  midst  of  his 
address.  He  now  shook  them  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
"  Miss  Summerson  and  gentlemen,  this  is  an  old  comrade  of  mine, 
Joseph  Bagnet.     And  this  is  his  wife,  Mrs.  Bagnet." 

Mr.  Bagnet  made  us  a  stiff  military  bow,  and  Mrs.  Bagnet 
dropped  us  a  curtsey. 

"Keal  good  friends  of  mine  they  are,"  said  Mr.  George,  "It 
■was  at  their  house  I  we«  taken." 

"With  a  second-hand  wiolinccUer,"  Mr.  Bagnet  put  in,  twitching 
his  head  angrily.  "  Of  a  good  tone.  For  a  friend.  That  money 
was  no  object  to." 

"Mat,"  said  Mr.  George,  "you  have  heanl  pretty  well  all  I  Imve 
been  saying  to  this  lady  and  these  two  gentlemen.  I  know  it  meets 
your  approval  t " 

Mr.  Bagnet,  after  considering,  referred  the  point  to  his  wife. 
"Old  girl,"  said  he.  "Tell  hira.  Whether  or  not.  It  meets  my 
appro^  al." 

"  Why,  George,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bagnet,  who  had  been  unpacking 
her  basket,  in  which  there  was  a  piece  of  cold  pickled  pork,  a  little 
tfia  and  sugar,  and  a  brown  loaf,  "you  ought  to  know  it  don't. 
You  ought  to  know  it's  enough  to  drive  a  person  wild  to  hear  you. 
You  won't  be  got  off  this  way,  and  you  won't  be  got  off  that  way 
—  what  do  you  mean  by  such  picking  and  choosing  ?  It's  stuff 
and  nonsense,  George." 

"Don't  be  severe  upon  me  in  my  misfortunes,  Mrs.  Bagnet," 
said  the  trooper,  lightly. 

"  Oh  \  Bother  yotir  misfortunes !  "  cried  Mrs.  Bagnet,  "  if  they 
don't  make  you  more  reasonable  tlian  that  comes  to.  I  never  was 
so  ashamed  in  my  life  to  hear  a  man  talk  folly,  as  I  have  been  to 
hear  you  talk  this  day  to  the  present  company.     Lawyers  ?     Why, 
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what  but  too  many  cooka  should  hiiidor  yon  from  having  a  dozen 
lawyers,  if  the  gentleman  recommended  them  to  you  ? " 

"This  is  a  very  sensible  woman,"  said  my  Guardian.  "I  hope 
you  will  persuade  him,  Mrs.  Bagnet." 

"  Persuade  him,  sir ! "  she  returned.  "  Lord  bless  you,  no.  You 
don't  know  George.  Now,  there ! "  Mrs.  Bagnet  left  her  basket 
to  point  him  out  with  both  her  bare  brown  hands,  "  There  he 
stands  !  As  self-wiUed  and  as  determined  a  man,  in  the  wrong  way, 
as  ever  put  a  human  creature  under  Heaven,  out  of  patience ! 
You  could  as  soon  take  up  and  shoulder  an  eight-and-forty  pounder 
hy  your  own  strength,  as  turn  that  man,  when  he  has  got  a  thing 
into  his  head,  and  fixed  it  there.  Why,  don't  I  know  him ! "  cried 
Mrs.  Bagnet.  "Don't  I  know  you,  George!  You  don't  mean  to 
set  up  for  a  new  character  with  me,  after  all  these  years,  I 
liope  ?  " 

Her  friendly  indignation  had  an  exemplary  effect  upon  her  hus- 
band, who  shook  his  head  at  the  trooper  several  times,  as  a  silent 
recommendation  to  him  to  yield.  Betweenwhiles,  Mrs.  Bagnet 
looked  at  me ;  and  I  understood,  from  the  play  of  her  eyes,  that 
she  wished  me  to  do  something,  though  I  did  not  comprehend  what. 

"  But  I  have  given  up  talking  to  you,  old  fellow,  years  and 
yeai's,"  said  Mrs.  Bagnet,  as  she  blew  a  little  dust  off  the  pickled 
pork,  looking  at  me  agmn ;  "and  when  ladies  and  gentlemen  know 
you  as  well  as  I  do,  they'll  give  up  talking  to  you  too,  If  you  are 
not  too  headstrong  to  accept  of  a  bit  of  dinner,  here  it  is." 

"I  accept  it,  with  many  thanks,"  returned  the  trooper. 

"Do  you  though,  indeed?"  said  Mrs.  Bagnet,  continuing  to 
grumble  on  good-humouredly.  "I'm  sure  I'm  surprised  at  that. 
I  wonder  yon  don't  starve  in  your  own  way  also.  It  would  only  be 
like  you.  Perhaps  you'U  set  your  mind  upon  that,  next."  Here 
she  again  looked  at  me ;  and  I  now  perceived,  from  her  glances  at 
the  door  and  at  me,  by  turns,  that  slie  wished  us  to  retire,  and  to 
await  her  following  us,  outside  the  prison.  Commnnieating  this  by 
similar  means  to  my  Guardian,  and  Mr.  Woodcourt,  I  rose. 

"We  hope  you  will  think  better  of  it,  Mr.  George,"  said  I; 
"  and  we  shall  come  to  see  you  again,  trusting  to  find  you  more 
reasonable."  • 

"  More  grateful.  Hiss  Summerson,  you  can't  find  me,"  he  returned. 

"  But  more  persuadable  we  can,  I  hope,"  said  I.  "  And  let  me 
entreat  you  to  consider  that  the  clearing  up  of  this  mystery,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  real  perpetrator  of  this  deed,  inay  be  of  the 
last  importance  to  others  besides  yourself." 

He  heard  me  respectfully,  but  without  much  heeding  these  words, 

which  I  spoke,  a  little  turned  from  him,  already  on  my  way  to  the 
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door;  lie  waa  observing  (this  they  afterwards  told  me)  my  height 
and  figure,  which  seemed  to  catch  his  attention  all  at  once. 

"  'Tia  curious,"  said  he.     "  And  yet  I  thought  so  at  the  time ! " 

My  Guardian  aaked  him  what  he  meant. 

"  Why,  air,"  he  answered,  "  when  my  ill-fortune  took  me  to  the 
dead  man's  staircase  on  the  night  of  his  murder,  I  saw  a  shape  so 
like  Miss  Summerson'a  go  by  me  in  the  dark,  that  I  had  half  a 
mind  to  speak  to  it." 

For  an  instant,  I  felt  such  a  shudder  as  I  never  felt  before  or 
since,  and  hope  I  shall  never  feel  again. 

"It  came  down-stairs  as  I  went  up,"  said  the  trooper,  "and 
crossed  the  moonlighted  window  with  a  loose  black  mantle  on ;  I 
noticed  a  deep  fringe  to  it.  However,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  present  subject,  excepting  that  Miss  Summerson  looked  so  like 
it  at  the  moment,  that  it  came  into  my  head." 

I  cannot  separate  and  define  the  feelings  that  arose  in  me  after 
this :  it  is  enough  that  the  vague  duty  and  obligation  1  had  felt 
upon  me  from  the  iiist  of  following  the  investigation,  was,  without 
my  distinctly  daring  to  ask  myself  any  question,  increased ;  and 
tlmt  I  was  indignantly  sure  of  there  being  no  possibility  of  a  reason 
for  my  being  airaid. 

We  three  went  out  of  the  prison,  and  walked  up  and  down  at 
some  short  distance  from  the  gate,  whirh  was  in  a  retired  place. 
We  had  not  waited  long,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs  Bagnet  came  out  too, 
and  quickly  joined  us. 

There  was  a  tear  in  each  of  Mrs.  Bagnet's  eyes,  and  her  face  was 
flushed  and  hurried.  "I  didn't  let  George  see  what  I  thought 
about  it,  you  know,  miss,"  was  her  first  remark  when  she  came  up ; 
"  but  he's  in  a  bad  way,  poor  old  fellow ! " 

"  Not  with  care  and  prudence,  and  good  help,"  said  my  Guardian, 

"A  gentleman  like  you  ought  to  know  best,  sir,"  returned  Mrs. 
Bagnet,  hurriedly  drying  her  eyes  on  the  hem  of  her  grey  cloak  ; 
"but  I  am  uneasy  for  him.  He  has  been  so  careless,  and  said  so 
much  that  he  never  meant.  The  gentlemen  of  the  juries  might  not 
understand  him  as  Lignum  and  me  do.  And  then  such  a  number 
of  circumstances  have  happened  bad  for  him,  and  such  a  number  of 
people  will  be  brought  forward  to  speak  against  him,  and  Bucket 

"With  a  second-hand  wiolinceller.  And  said  he  played  the  fife. 
When  a  hoy."     Mr.  Bagnet  added,  with  great  solemnity. 

"Now,  I  tell  you,  miss,"  said  Mrs.  Bagnet;  "and  when  I  say 
miss,  I  mean  all !  Just  come  into  the  comer  of  the  wall,  and  I'll 
tell  you ! " 

Mrs.  Bagnet  hurried  us  into  a  more  secluded  place,  and  was  at 
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first  too  breathless  to  proceed ;  occasioning  Mr.  Bagnet  to  say, 
"Old  girl!    Tell 'em!" 

"Why,  then,  mias,"  the  old  girl  proceeded,  untying  the  strings 
of  her  bonnet  for  more  air,  "you  could  as  sooii  move  Dover  Castle 
as  move  George  on  this  point,  unless  you  had  got  a  new  power  to 
move  Mm  with.     And  I  have  got  it ! " 

"You  are  a  jewel  of  a  woman,"  said  my  Guardian.      "Go 

"Now,  I  tell  you,  miss,"  she  proceeded,  clapping  her  hands  in 
iier  hurry  and  agitation  a  dozen  times  in  every  sentence,  "that 
what  be  says  concerning  no  relations  is  aU  bosli.  They  don't  know 
of  him,  but  he  does  know  of  them.  He  has  said  more  to  me  at  odd 
times  than  to  anybody  else,  and  it  wani't  for  nothing  that  he  onee 
spoke  to  my  Woolwich  about  whitening  and  wrinkling  motliers' 
heads.  For  fifty  pounds  he  had  seen  his  mother  that  day.  She's 
alive,  and  must  he  brought  here  straight  1 " 

Instantly  Mrs.  Bagnet  put  some  pins  mto  her  mouth,  and  began 
pinning  up  her  skirts  all  round,  a  little  higher  than  the  level  of  her 
grey  cloak  ;  which  she  accomplished  with  surprising  dispatch  and 
dexterity. 

"Lignum,"  said  Mrs.  Bagnet,  "you  take  care  of  the  children, 
old  man,  and  give  me  the  umbrella  '  I'm  away  to  Lincolnshire,  to 
bring  that  old  lady  here." 

"  But,  bless  the  woman !  "  cried  my  Guardian  with  his  hand  in 
his  pocket,  "  how  is  she  going  1     What  money  has  she  got ! " 

Mrs.  Bagnet  made  another  application  to  her  skirts,  and  brought 
forth  a  leathern  purse  in  which  she  haatOy  counted  over  a  few  shil- 
lii^s,  and  which  she  then  shut  up  with  perfect  satisfaction. 

"  Never  you  mind  for  me,  miss.  I'm  a  soldier's  wife,  and  accus- 
tomed to  travelling  in  my  own  way.  Lignum,  old  boy,"  kissing  him, 
"one  for  yourself;  three  for  the  children.  Now,  I'm  away  into 
Lincolnshire  after  George's  mother  ! " 

And  she  actually  set  off  while  we  three  stood  looking  at  one  an- 
other lost  in  amazement.  She  actually  tnidged  away  in  her  grey 
cloak  at  a  sturdy  pace,  and  turned  the  comer,  and  was  gone. 

"  Mr.  Bagnet,"  said  my  Guardian.  "  Do  you  mean  to  let  her  go 
in  that  way ! " 

"Can't  help  it,"  he  returned.  "Made  her  way  home  once. 
From  another  quarter  of  the  world.  With  the  same  grey  cloak. 
And  same  umbrella.  Whatever  the  old  girl  says,  do.  Do  it  1 
Whenever  the  old  girl  says,  /'ll  do  it.     She  does  it." 

"  Then  she  is  as  honest  and  genuine  as  she  looks,"  rejoined 
my  Guardian,  "  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  more  for  her." 

"  She's  Colour-Serjeant  of  the  Nonpareil  battalion,"  said  Mr.  Bag- 
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net,  looking  at  us  over  his  ahoiilder,  a 
there's  not  such  another.  But  I  nc\ 
cipliiie  must  be  maintained." 


CHAPTER   Llir. 

THE   TKACK. 

Mr.  Bucket  and  his  fat  forefinger  are  much  in  consultation 
together  under  existing  circumstances.  When  Mr.  Bucket  has  a 
matter  of  this  pressing  interest  under  his  consideration,  the  fat 
forefinger  seems  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  familiar  demon.  He 
puts  it  to  his  ears,  and  it  whispers  information ;  he  puts  it  to  his 
lips,  and  it  enjoins  him  to  secrecy ;  he  rubs  it  over  hia  nose,  and  it 
shaipens  his  scent ;  he  shakes  it  before  a  guilty  man,  and  it  charms 
him  to  his  destruction.  The  Augurs  of  the  Detective  Temple  in- 
variably predict,  that  when  Mr.  Bucket  and  that  finger  are  much 
in  conference,  a  terrible  avenger  will  be  heard  of  before  long. 

Otherwise  mildly  studious  in  his  observation  of  human  nature,  on 
the  whole  a  benignant  philosopher  not  disposed  to  be  severe  upon 
the  follies  of  mankind,  Mr.  Bucket  pervades  a  vast  number  of  houses, 
and  strolls  about  an  infinity  of  streets :  to  outwai'd  appearance 
rather  languishing  for  want  of  an  object.  He  is  in  the  friendliest 
condition  toward  his  species,  and  will  drink  with  most  of  them. 
He  is  free  with  his  money,  aiKible  in  his  manners,  innocent  in  his 
conversation  —  but,  through  the  placid  stream  of  his  life,  there 
glides  an  under-current  of  forefinger. 

Time  and  place  cannot  bind  Mr.  Bucket.  Like  man  in  the  ab- 
stract, he  is  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow  —  but,  very  unlike 
man  indeed,  he  is  here  again  the  next  day.  This  evening  he  will 
be  casually  looking  into  the  iron  extinguishers  at  the  door  of  Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock's  house  in  town ;  and  to-morrow  morning  he  wOl 
be  walking  on  the  leads  at  Chesney  Wold,  where  erst  the  old 
man  walked  whose  ghost  is  propitiated  with  a  hundred  guineas. 
Drawers,  desks,  pockets,  all  things  belonging  to  him,  Mr.  Bucket 
examines.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  he  and  the  Roman  will  be 
alone  together,  comparing  forefingers. 

It  is  likely  that  these  occupations  are  irreconcilable  with  home 
enjoyment,  but  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Bucket  at  present  does  not 
go  home.  Though  in  general  he  highly  appreciates  the  society  of 
Mrs.  Bucket  —  a  lady  of  a  natural  detective  genius,  which  if  it 
had  been  improved  by  professional  exercise,  might  have  done  great 
things,  but  which  has  paused  at  the  level  of  a  dever  amateur  —  he 
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holds  himself  aloof  from  tliat  dear  solace.  Mrs.  Bucket  is  dependent 
on  their  lodger  {fortunately  an  amiable  My  in  whom  she  takes  an 
mterest)  for  companionship  and  conversation. 

A  great  crowd  assembles  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  attends  the  ceremony  in  per- 
son; strictly  speaking,  there  are  only  three  other  human  followers, 
that  is  to  say,  Lord  Doodle,  'William  Bufly,  and  the  debilitated 
cousm  (thrown  in  as  a  make-weight),  but  the  amount  of  inconsol- 
able carriages  is  immense.  The  Peerage  contributes  more  four- 
wheeled  affliction  than  has  ever  been  seen  in  tliat  neighbourhood. 
Such  is  the  assemblage  of  armorial  bearings  on  coach  panels,  that 
the  Heralds'  College  might  be  supposed  to  have  lost  its  father  and 
mother  at  a  blow.  The  Duke  of  Foodie  sends  a  splendid  pile  of 
dust  and  ashes,  with  silver  wheel-boxes,  patent  axles,  all  the  last 
improvements,  and  three  bereaved  worms,  six  feet  high,  holding  on 
behind,  in  a  bunch  of  woe.  All  the  state  coachmen  in  London  seem 
plunged  into  mourning ;  and  if  that  dead  old  man  of  the  rusty 
garb,  be  not  beyond  a  taste  in  horseflesh  (which  appears  impos- 
sible), it  must  be  highly  gratified  this  day. 

Quiet  among  the  undertakers  and  the  equipage,  and  the  calves 
of  so  many  legs  all  steeped  in  grief,  Mr.  Bucket  sits  concealed  in  one 
of  the  inconsolable  carriages,  and  at  his  ease  surveys  the  crowd 
through  the  lattice  blinds.  He  has  a  keen  eye  for  a  crowd — as 
for  what  not  ?  ~  and  looking  here  and  there,  now  from  tliis  side  of 
the  carriage,  now  from  the  other,  now  up  at  the  house  windows, 
now  along  the  people's  heads,  nothing  escapes  him. 

"  And  there  you  are,  my  partner,  eh  1 "  says  Mr.  Bucket  to  him- 
self, apostrophising  Mrs.  Bucket,  stationed,  by  his  favour,  on  the 
8t*p8  of  the  deceased's  house.  "  And  so  you  are.  And  so  you  are ! 
And  very  well  indeed  you  are  looking,  Mrs.  Bucket ! " 

The  procession  has  not  started  yet,  hut  is  waiting  for  the  cause 
of  its  assemblage  to  be  brought  out.  Mr.  Bucket,  in  the  foremost 
emblazoned  carriage,  uses  his  two  fat  forefingers  to  hold  the  lattice 
a  hair's  breadth  ojwn  while  he  looks. 

And  it  says  a  great  deal  for  his  attachment,  as  a  husband,  that 
he  is  still  occupied  with  Mrs.  B.  "  There  you  are,  my  partner, 
eh?"  he  murmuringly  repeats.  "And  our  lodger  with  you.  I'm 
taking  notice  of  you,  Mrs.  Bucket ;  I  hope  you're  all  right  in  your 
health,  my  dear ! " 

Not  another  word  does  Mr.  Bucket  say;  but  sits  with  most  at- 
tentive eyes,  until  the  saeked  depository  of  noble  secret*  is  brought 
down  —  Where  are  all  those  secrets  now  ?  Does  he  keep  them  yet  1 
Did  they  fly  with  him  on  that  sudden  journey?  —  and  until  tjie 
procession  moves,  and  Mr.  Bucket's  view  is  changed.     After  which. 
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he  composes  himself  for  an  easy  ride ;  ami  takes  note  of  tiie  fittings 
of  the  carriage,  in  case  he  should  ever  find  such  knowledge  useful. 

Contrast  enough  between  Mr.  Tulkinghom  shut  up  in  his  dark 
carriage,  and  Mr.  Bucket  ahut  up  in  Ais.  Between  the  immeaaur- 
able  track  of  space  beyond  the  little  wound  that  has  thrown  the 
one  into  the  fixed  sleep  which  jolts  bo  heavily  over  the  stones  of 
the  streets,  and  the  narrow  track  of  blood  which  keeps  the  other 
in  the  watchful  state  expressed  in  every  hair  of  his  head !  But 
it  is  all  one  to  both ;  neither  is  troubled  about  that. 

Mr.  Bucket  sits  out  the  procession,  in  his  own  easy  manner,  and 
glides  fix)m  the  carriage  when  the  opportunity  he  haa  settled  with 
himself  arrives.  He  makes  for  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock's,  which  is  at 
present  a  sort  of  home  to  him,  where  he  comes  and  goes  as  he  likes 
at  all  hours,  where  he  1%  always  welcome  and  made  much  of,  where 
he  knows  the  whole  establishment,  and  walks  in  an  atmosphere  of 
mysterious  greatness. 

No  knocking  or  ringing  for  Mr.  Bucket.  He  has  caused  himself 
to  be  provided  with  a  key,  and  can  pass  in  at  his  pleasure.  As  he 
is  crossing  the  hall.  Mercury  infonns  him,"  Here's  another  letter  for 
you,  Mr.  Bucket,  come  by  post,"  and  gives  it  him. 

"Another  one,  eh?"  says  Mr.  Bucket. 

If  Mercury  should  chance  to  be  possessed  by  any  lingering  curi- 
osity as  to  Mr.  Bucket's  letters,  that  wary  person  is  not  the  man  to 
gratify  it.  Mr.  Bucket  looks  at  him,  as  if  his  face  were  a  vista  of 
some  miles  in  length,  and  he  were  leisurely  contemplating  the  same, 

"  Do  you  happen  to  carry  a  bos  ? "  says  Mr.  Bucket. 

Unfortunately  Mercury  is  no  snuff-taker. 

"  Could  you  fetch  me  a  pinch  from  anywheres  ? "  says  Mr.  Bucket. 
"  Thankee.  It  don't  matter  what  it  is  ;  I'm  not  particular  as  to  the 
kind.     Thankee ! " 

Having  leisurely  helped  himself  from  a  canister  borrowed  from 
somebody  down-stairs  for  the  purpose,  and  having  made  a  consider- 
able show  of  tastiug  it,  first  with  oue  side  of  his  nose  and  then  with 
the  other,  Mr.  Bucket,  vrith  much  deliberation,  pronounces  it  of  the 
right  sort,  and  goes  on,  letter  in  hand. 

Now,  although  Mr.  Bucket  walks  up-stairs  to  the  little  library 
within  the  larger  one,  with  the  fece  of  a  man  who  receives  some 
scores  of  letters  every  day,  it  happens  that  much  correspondence  is 
not  incidental  to  his  life.  He  is  no  great  scribe ;  rather  handling 
his  pen  tike  the  pocket-staff  he  carries  about  with  him  always  con- 
venient to  his  grasp ;  and  discourages  correspondence  with  himself 
in  others,  as  being  too  artless  and  direct  a  way  of  doing  delicate 
business.  Further,  he  often  sees  damaging  letters  produced  in  evi- 
dence, and  has  occasion  to  reflect  that  it  was  a  green  thing  to  write 
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them.  For  these  reaeoiis  lie  has  very  little  to  do  with  letters, 
either  as  sender  or  receiver.  Aiid  yet  he  has  received  a  roHDil  half 
dozen,  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 

"And  this,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  spreading  it  out  on  the  table,  "ia 
in  the  same  hand,  and  consists  of  the  same  two  words." 

What  two  words  1 

He  turns  the  key  in  the  door,  ungirdles  his  black  pocket-book 
(book  of  fate  to  many),  lays  another  letter  by  it,  and  rea^is,  boldly 
written  in  each,  "  Lady  Dedlock." 

"Yes,  yes,"  says  Mr.  Bucket.  "But  I  could  have  made  the 
money  without  this  anonymous  information." 

Having  put  the  letters  in  his  book  of  Fate,  and  girdled  it  up 
^ain,  he  unlocks  the  door  just  in  time  to  admit  his  dinner,  which 
is  brought  upon  a  goodly  tray,  with  a  decanter  of  sherry.  Mr. 
Bucket  frequently  observes,  in  friendly  circles  where  there  is  no 
restraint,  that  he  likes  a  toothful  of  your  fine  old  brown  East  Inder 
sherry  better  than  anything  you  can  offer  him.  Consequently  he 
fills  and  empties  his  glass,  with  a  smack  of  his  lips ;  and  is  pro- 
ceeding with  his  refreshment,  when  an  idea  enters  his  mind. 

Mr.  Bucket  softly  opens  the  door  of  communication  between  that 
room  and  the  next,  and  looks  in.  The  library  is  deserted,  and  the 
fire  is  sinking  low.  Mr.  Bucket's  eye,  afl;er  taking  a  pigeon-flight 
round  the  room,  alights  upon  a  table  where  letters  are  usually  put 
as  they  arrive.  Several  letters  for  Sir  Leicester  are  upon  it. 
Mr.  Bucket  draws  near,  and  examines  the  directions.  "No,"  he 
says,  "  there's  none  in  that  hand.  It's  only  me  as  is  written  to. 
I  can  break  it  to  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  to-morrow." 

With  that,  he  returns  to  finish  his  dinner  with  a  good  apjwtit^ ; 
and,  after  a  light  nap,  is  summoned  into  the  drawing-room.  Sir 
Leicester  has  received  him  there  these  several  evenings  past,  to 
know  whether  he  has  anything  to  report.  The  debilitated  cousin 
{much   exhausted  by  the  funeral),  and  Volumnia,  are  in  attend- 

Mr.  Bucket  makes  three  distinctly  diftercnt  bows  to  these  three 
people.  A  bow  of  homage  to  Sir  Leicester,  a  bow  of  gallantry  to 
VcJumnia,  and  a  bow  of  recognition  to  the  debilitated  cousin  ;  to 
whom  it  airily  says,  "You  are  a  swell  about  town,  and  you  know 
me,  and  I  know  you."  Having  distributed  these  little  specimens 
of  his  tact,  Mr.  Bucket  rubs  his  hands. 

"Have  you  anything  new  to  communicate,  officer?"  inquires 
Sir  Leicester.  "  Do  you  wish  to  liold  any  conversation  with  me 
in  private ! " 

"  Why  —  not  to-night.  Sir  Leicester  Dedloek,  Baronet." 

"Because  my  time,"  pursues  Sir  Leicester,  "is  wholly  at  your 
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disposal  with  1  \ieft  t  thi.  Mill  atioii  of  the  outid^el  niyest\ 
of  the  law 

Mr  Bucket  coufcl  s  dn  1  gknc  s  at  \  oliinmia,  rouged  and  neck 
laced  as  though  he  would  respectfully  observe  I  do  assure  yon 
you  re  a  pretty  creetur  I  ve  seen  hundieds  worse  looking  at  your 
time  of  life,  I  have  indeed. 

The  fair  Volumnia,  not  quite  unconscious  perhaps  of  the  human- 
ising influence  of  her  charms,  pauses  in  the  writing  of  cocked-hat 
notes,  and  meditatively  adjusts  the  pearl  necklace.  Mr.  Bucket 
prices  that  decoration  in  his  mind,  and  thinks  it  as  likely  as  not 
that  Volumnia  is  writing  poetry. 

"  If  I  have  not,"  pursues  Sir  Leicester,  "  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner,  adjured  you,  of&cer,  to  exercise  your  utmost  skill  in  this 
atrocious  case,  I  particularly  desire  to  take  the  present  opportunity 
of  rectifying  any  omission  I  may  have  made.  Let  no  expense  be 
a  consideration.  I  am  prepared  to  defray  all  charges.  You  can 
incur  none,  in  pursuit  of  the  ol:^ect  you  have  undertaken,  that  I 
shall  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  bear." 

Mr.  Bucket  makes  Sir  Leicester's  bow  again,  as  a  response  to 
this  liberality. 

"My  mind,"  Sir  Leicester  adds,  with  generous  warmth,  "lias 
not,  us  may  be  easily  supposed,  recovered  its  tone  since  the  late 
diabolical  occurrence.  It  is  not  likely  ever  to  recover  its  tone. 
But  it  is  full  of  indignation  to-night,  after  undergoing  the  ordeal 
of  consigning  to  the  tomb  the  remains  of  a  faithful,  a  zealous,  s 
devoted  adherent." 

Sir  Leicester's  voice  trembles,  and  his  grey  hair  stirs  upon  his 
head.     Tears  are  in  his  eyes ;  the  best  part  of  his  nature  is  aroused. 

"  I  declare,"  he  says,  "  I  solemnly  declare  that  until  this  crime 
is  discovered  and,  in  the  course  of  justice,  punished,  I  almost  feel 
as  if  there  were  a  stain  upon  my  name.  A  gentleman  who  has 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  life  to  me,  a  gentleman  who  has 
devoted  the  last  day  of  his  life  to  me,  a  gentleman  who  has  con- 
stantly sat  at  my  table  and  slept  under  my  roof,  goes  from  my 
house  to  his  own,  and  is  struck  down  within  an  hour  of  his  leaving 
my  house.  I  cannot  say  but  that  he  may  have  been  followed  from 
my  house,  watched  at  my  house,  even  first  marked  because  of  his 
association  with  my  house  —  which  may  have  suggested  his  possess- 
ing greater  wealth,  and  being  altogether  of  greater  importance  than 
his  own  retiring  demeanour  would  have  indicated.  If  I  cannot 
with  my  means,  and  my  influence,  and  my  position,  bring  all  the 
perpetrators  of  such  a  crime  to  light,  I  fail  in  the  assertion  of  my 
respect  for  that  gentleman's  memory,  and  of  my  fidelity  towards 
one  who  was  ever  faithful  to  me." 
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While  he  makes  this  protestation  with  great  emotion  and  earnest- 
ness, looking  round  the  room  aa  if  he  were  addressing  an  assembly, 
Mr.  Bucket  glances  at  him  with  an  observant  gravity  in  which 
there  might  be,  but  for  the  audacity  of  the  thought,  a  touch  of 
compassion. 

"The  ceremony  of  to-day,"  continues  Sir  Leicester,  "strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  respect  in  which  my  deceased  friend;"  he  lays  a 
stress  up^  the  word,  for  death  levels  all  distinctions;  "was  held 
hy  the  flower  of  the  land,  has,  I  say,  a^ravated  the  shock  I  have 
received  from  this  most  horrible  and  audacious  crime.  If  it  were 
my  brother  who  hwl  committed  it,  I  would  not  spare  him." 

Mr.  Bucket  looks  very  grave.  Volumnia  remarks  of  the  deceased 
that  he  was  the  trustiest  and  dearest  person ! 

"You  must  feel  it  as  a  deprivation  to  you,  miss,"  replies  Mr. 
Bucket,  soothingly,  "  no  doubt.  He  was  calculated  to  be  a  depri- 
vation, I'm  sure  he  was." 

Volumnia  gives  Mr.  Bucket  to  understand,  in  reply,  that  her  sen- 
sitive mind  is  fully  made  up  never  to  get  the  better  of  it  as  long  as 
she  lives ;  that  her  nerves  are  unstrung  for  ever ;  and  that  she  has 
not  the  least  expectation  of  smiling  again.  Meanwhile  she  folds 
up  a  cocked-hat  for  that  redoubtable  old  general  at  Bath,  descrip- 
tive of  her  melancholy  condition. 

"It  gives  a  start  to  a  delicate  female,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  sympa- 
thetJadly,  "but  it'll  wear  off." 

Volunmia  wishes  of  all  things  to  know  what  is  doing  1  Whether 
they  are  going  to  convict,  or  whatever  it  is,  that  dreadful  soldier  ? 
Whether  he  had  any  accomplices,  or  whatever  the  thing  is  called, 
in  the  law  t     And  a  great  deaJ  more  to  the  like  artless  purpose. 

"Why,  you  see,  miss,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket,  bringing  the  finger 
into  persuasive  action  —  and  such  is  his  natural  gallantry,  that  he 
had  almost  said,  my  dear ;  "  it  ain't  easy  to  answer  those  questions 
at  the  present  moment.  Not  at  the  present  moment.  I've  kept 
myself  on  this  case.  Sir  IJeicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,"  whom  Mr. 
Bucket  takes  into  the  conversation  in  right  of  his  importance, 
"morning,  nooh,  and  night.  But  for  a  glass  or  two  of  sherry,  I 
<ion't  think  I  could  have  had  my  mind  so  much  upon  the  stretch 
as  it  has  been.  I  could  answer  your  questions,  miss,  but  duty 
forbids  it.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  will  very  soon  be  made 
acquainted  with  all  that  has  been  traced.  And  1  liope  that  he  may 
findit;"Mr,  Bucket  again  looks  grave ;  "to  his  satisfaction." 

The  debilitated  cousin  only  hopes  some  fler'll  be  executed  — 
sample.  Thinks  more  interest's  wanted  —  get  man  hanged  pres- 
entime  —  than  get  man  place  ten  thousand  a  year.  Hasn't  a 
doubt  —  zample  —  &r  better  hang  wrong  fler  than  no  fler. 
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"  You  know  life,  you  know,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  with  a  com- 
plimentaiy  twinkle  of  his  eye  and  crook  of  his  finger,  "  aud  you  can 
confinn  what  I've  mentioned  to  this  lady.  Ymt  don't  want  to  be 
told,  that,  from  information  I  have  receive<l,  I  have  gone  to  work. 
You're  up  to  what  a  lady  can't  be  expected  to  he  up  to.  Lord  ! 
eapeciallyinyour  elevated  station  of  society,  miss,"  says  Mr.  Bucket, 
quite  reddening  at  another  narrow  raoape  ftom  my  dear. 

"The  officer,  Volumnia,"  observes  Sir  Leicester,  "is  faithful  to 
his  duty,  and  perfectly  right." 

Mr,  Bucket  murmurs,  "  Glad  to  liave  tlie  honour  of  your  appro- 
bation, Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet." 

"  III  fact,  Volumnia,"  proceeds  Sir  Leicester,  "  it  is  not  holding 
«p  a  good  model  for  imitation,  to  ask  the  officer  any  such  questions 
as  you  have  put  to  him.  He  is  the  beat  judge  of  his  own  responsi- 
bility ;  he  acts  upon  his  responsibility.  And  it  does  not  become  us, 
who  assist  in  making  the  laws,  to  impede  or  interfere  with  those 
who  carry  them  into  execution.  Or,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  somewhat 
sternly,  for  Volumnia  was  going  to  cut  in  before  he  had  rounded  his 
sentence ;  "  or  who  vindicate  their  outraged  majesty," 

Volumnia  with  all  humility  explains  that  she  has  not  merely  the 
plea  of  curiosity  to  urge  (in  common  with  the  giddy  youth  of  her 
sex  in  general),  but  that  she  is  perfectly  dying  with  regret  aud 
interest  for  the  darling  man  whose  loss  they  all  deplore. 

"  Very  weU,  Volumnia,"  returns  Sir  Leicester.  "  Then  you  can- 
not be  too  discreet," 

Mr.  Bucket  takes  the  opportunity  of  a  pause  to  be  heard  again. 

"  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  I  have  no  objections  to  telling 
this  lady,  with  your  leave  and  among  ourselves,  that  I  look  upon 
the  case  as  pretty  well  complete.  It  is  a  beautiful  case  —  a  beau- 
tiful case — and  what  little  is  wanting  to  complete  it,  I  expect  to 
be  able  to  supply  in  a  few  hours." 

"lam  very  gkd  indeed  to  hearit,"says  Sir  Leicester.  "Highly 
creditable  to  you." 

"  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket,  veiy  seri- 
ously, "  I  hope  it  may  at  one  and  the  same  time  do  me  credit,  and 
prove  satisfactory  to  all.  When  I  depict  it  as  a  beautiful  case,  you 
see,  miss,"  Mr.  Bucket  goes  on,  glancing  gravely  at  Sir  Leicester, 
"I  mean  from  my  point  of  view.  As  considered  from  other  points 
of  view,  such  cases  will  always  involve  more  or  less  unpleasantness. 
Very  strange  things  comes  to  our  knowledge  in  femiliea,  miss ;  bless 
your  heart,  what  you  would  think  to  he  phenomenons,  quite  !  " 

Volumnia,  with  her  innocent  little  scream,  supposes  so. 

"Aye,  aud  even  in  gen-teel  families,  in  high  families,  in  great 
femUies,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  again  gravely  eyeing  Sir  Leic^tcr  aside. 
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"I  have  had  tlie  honour  of  being  employed  in  high  families  before; 
and  you  have  no  idea  —  come,  I'll  go  so  iar  as  to  Siiy  not  even  you 
have  any  idea,  sir,"  this  to  the  debilitated  cousin,  "what  games 
goes  on ! " 

The  cousin,  who  has  been  casting  sofa-pillows  on  his  head,  in  a 
prostration  of  boredom,  yawns,  "Vayli"  —  being  the  used-up  for 
"  very  likely." 

Sir  Leicester,  deeming  it  time  to  dismiss  the  officer,  here  ma- 
jestically interposes  with  the  words,  "Very  good.  Thank  you!" 
and  also  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  implying  not  only  that  there  is 
an  end  of  the  discourse,  but  that  if  high  families  fall  into  low  habits 
they  must  take  the  consequences.  "You  will  not  forget,  officer," 
he  adds,  with  condescension,  "that  I  am  at  your  disposal  when 
you  please." 

Mr.  Bucket  (still  grave)  inquires  if  to-morrow  morning,  now, 
would  suit,  in  case  he  should  be  as  for'ard  as  he  expects  to  be  ? 
Sir  Leicester  replies,  "All  times  are  alike  to  me."  Mr.  Bucket 
makes  his  three  bows,  and  is  withdrawing,  when  a  forgotten  point 
occurs  to  him. 

"Might  I  ask,  by-the-bye,"  he  says,  in  a  low  voice,  cautiously 
returning,  "who  posted  the  Keward-bill  on  tlie  staircase." 

"  I  ordered  it  to  be  put  up  there,"  replies  Sir  Leicester. 

"  Would  it  be  considered  a  liberty,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Barone^ 
if  I  was  to  ask  you  why  1 " 

"  Not  at  all.  I  chose  it  as  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  house,  I 
think  it  cannot  be  too  prominently  kept  before  the  whole  establisli- 
ment.  I  wish  my  people  to  be  impressed  with  the  enormity  of  the 
crime,  the  determination  to  punish  it,  and  the  hopelessness  of  escape. 
At  the  same  time,  officer,  if  you  in  your  better  knowledge  of  the 
subject  see  any  objection " 

Mr.  Bucket  sees  none  now ;  the  bill  having  been  put  up,  had  bet- 
ter not  be  taken  down.  Repeating  his  three  bows  he  withdraws  : 
closing  the  door  on  Volumnia's  little  sereara,  which  is  a  preliminary 
to  her  remarking  that  that  charmingly  horrible  person  is  a  perfect 
Blue  Chamber. 

In  his  fondness  for  society,  and  his  adaptability  to  all  grades, 
Mr.  Bucket  is  presently  standing  before  the  hall-fire  —  bright  and 
warm  on  the  early  winter  night  —  admiring  Mercury. 

"Why,  you're  six  foot  two,  I  suppose?  "  says  Mr.  Bucket. 

"  Three,"  says  Mercury. 

"  Are  you  so  much  ?  Biit  then,  you  see,  you're  broad  in  propor- 
tion, and  don't  look  it.  You're  not  one  of  the  weak-legged  ones, 
you  ain't.  Was  yon  ever  modelled  now  ? "  Mr.  Bucket  asks,  con- 
veying the  expression  of  an  artist  into  the  turn  of  his  eye  and  head. 
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Mercuiy  never  was  modelled. 

"Then  you  ought  to  be,  you  know,"  says  Mr.  Bucket;  "anda 
friend  of  mine  that  you'll  hear  of  one  day  as  a  Royal  Academy 
Sculptor,  would  stand  something  handsome  to  make  a  drawing  of 
your  proportions  for  the  luarMe.     My  Lady's  out,  ain't  she  ?  " 

"  Out  to  dinner." 

"  Goes  out  pretty  well  every  day,  dun  t  &he  ? 

"Yes." 

"  Not  to  be  wondered  at ! "  says  Mr  Bucket  "  Sucli  a  fine 
woman  as  her,  so  handsome  and  so  gracefid  and  so  elegant,  is  like 
a  fresh  lemon  on  a  dinner-table,  ornamental  wherever  she  goes 
Was  your  father  in  the  same  way  of  hfe  -ts  yourself ?" 

Answer  in  the  negative. 

"Mine  was,"  says  Mr.  Bucket.  "  My  father  was  lust  a  page, 
then  a  footman,  then  a  butler,  then  a  steward,  then  i,  innkeeper 
Lived  universally  respected,  and  died  lamented  Said  with  his  latt 
breath  tliat  he  considered  service  the  most  honourable  part  of  his 
career,  and  so  it  was.  I've  a  brother  in  servite,  and  a  brother 
in-law.     My  Lady  a  good  temper  1 " 

Mercuiy  replies,  "As  good  as  you  can  expect." 

"  Ah  !  "  says  Mr.  Bucket,  "  a  little  spoilt  ?  A  little  capricious  ? 
Lord !  What  can  you  anticipate  when  they're  so  handsome  as  that  1 
And  we  like  'em  all  the  better  for  it,  don't  we  ?  " 

Mercury,  with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  bright  peach- 
blossom  small-clothes,  stretches  hie  symmetrical  silk  legs  with  the 
air  of  a  man  of  gallantry,  and  can't  deny  it.  Come  the  roll  of 
wheels  and  a  violent  ringing  at  the  bell,  "Talk  of  the  angels," 
says  Mr.  Bucket.     "  Here  she  is !  " 

The  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  she  passes  tlirougli  the  hall. 
Still  very  pale,  she  is  dressed  in  slight  mourning,  and  wears  two 
beautiful  bracelets.  Either  their  beauty,  or  the  beauty  of  her  arms, 
is  particularly  attractive  to  Mr.  Bucket.  He  looks  at  them  with 
an   eager  eye,  and  rattles    something  in  his  pocket  —  hali^nce 


Noticing  him  at  his  distance,  she  turns  an  inquiring  look  on  the 
other  Mercury  who  has  brought  her  home. 

"Mr.  Bucket,  my  Lady." 

Mr.  Bucket  makes  a  leg,  and  comes  forward,  passing  his  famil- 
iar demon  over  the  region  of  his  mouth. 

"  Are  you  waiting  to  see  Sir  Leicester  1 " 

"  No,  my  Lady,  I've  seen  him  I  " 

"  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  mc  1 " 

"Not  just  at  pr^ent,  my  Lady." 

"  Have  you  made  any  new  discoveries?" 
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"  A  few,  my  Lady." 

This  is  merely  in  passing.  She  scarcely  mates  a  stop,  and  . 
sweeps  «p-stairs  alone.  Mr.  Bucket,  moving  towards  the  staircase- 
foot,  watches  her  as  she  goes  up  the  steps  the  old  man  came  down 
to  hia  grave ;  past  murderous  groups  of  statuaij,  repeatetl  with 
.  their  shadowy  weapons  on  the  wall ;  past  the  printed  bill,  which 
she  looks  at  going  by ;  out  of  view. 

"  She's  a  lovely  woman,  too,  she  really  is,"  says  Mr.  Bucket, 
coming  back  to  Mercury.     "  Don't  look  quite  healthy  though." 

Is  not  quite  healthy.  Mercury  informs  Mm.  Suffers  much  from 
headaches. 

Really?  That's  a  pity !  Walking,  Mr.  Bucket  would  recommend 
for  that.  Well,  she  tries  walking.  Mercury  rejoins.  Walks  some- 
times for  two  hours,  when  she  has  them  bad.     By  night,  too. 

"  Are  you  sure  you're  quite  so  much  as  six  foot  three ! "  asks  Mr. 
Bucket,  "  begging  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you  a  moment  ? " 

Not  a  doubt  about  it. 

"  You're  so  well  put  together  that  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it. 
But  the  household  troojB,  though  considered  fine  men,  are  built  so 
straggling, — Walks  by  night,  does  she!  When  it's  moonlight, 
though  t " 

0  yes.  When  it's  moonlight !  Of  course.  0,  of  course  !  Con- 
versational and  acquiescent  on  both  sides. 

"  I  suppose  you  ain't  in  the  habit  of  walking,  yourselfT'  says 
Mr,  Bucket.    "  Not  much  time  for  it  I  should  say ! " 

Besides  which,  Mercury  don't  like  it     Prefers  carriage  exercise. 

"To  be  sure,"  says  Mr.  Bucket.  "That  makes  a  difference. 
Now  I  think  of  it,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  warming  his  hands,  and  look- 
ing pleasantly  at  the  blaae,  "she  went  out  walking,  the  very  night 
of  this  business." 

"  To  be  sure  she  did  !     I  let  her  into  the  garden  over  the  way." 

"  And  left  her  there.     Certmnly  you  did.     I  saw  you  <loing  it." 

"  I  didn't  see  yoM,"  says  Mercuiy. 

"  I  was  rather  in  a  hurry,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket,  "  for  I  was  going 
to  visit  a  aunt  of  mine  that  lives  at  Chelsea^  next  door  but  two 
to  the  old  original  Bun  House  —  ninety  year  old  the  old  lady  is,  a 
sii^e  woman,  and  got  a  little  property.  Yes,  I  chanced  to  be 
passing  at  the  time.  Let's  see.  What  time  might  it  be  ?  It 
wasn't  ten." 

"  Half-past  nine." 

"  You're  right.  So  it  was.  And  if  I  don't  deceive  myself,  my 
Lady  was  muffled  in  a  loose  black  mantle,  with  a  deep  fringe  to  it  ? " 

"  Of  course  she  was." 

Of  course  she  was.     Mr.  Bucket  must  return  to  a  little  work  he 
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lias  to  get  on  witli  up-atairs;  but  he  must  sliakt  liands  with  Mei 
cuiy  itt  acknowlwlgnient  of  his  agreeable  conversation,  and  will 
he  —  this  ia  all  he  asks  —  will  he,  when  he  haa  a  lenure  half  hour, 
think  of  bestowing  it  on  that  Eoyal  Academy  sculptor,  for  the 
advantage  of  both  parties  ? 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

SPRINGING  A  MINE. 

Eefreshed  by  sleep,  Mr.  Bucket  rises  betimes  in  the  morning, 
and  prepares  for  a,  fleld-Jay.  Smartened  up  by  the  aid  of  a  clean 
shirt  and  a  wet  hab-brush,  with  which  instrument,  on  occasions  of 
ceremony,  he  lubricates  such  thin  locks  as  remain  to  him  after  his 
life  of  severe  study,  Mr.  Bucket  lays  in  a  breakfast  of  two  mutton 
chops  as  a  foimdation  to  work  upon,  together  with  tea,  eggs,  toast, 
and  marmalade,  on  a  coTresjwnding  scale.  Having  much  enjoyed 
these  strengthening  matters,  and  having  held  subtle  conference  with 
his  femiliar  demon,  he  confidentially  instructs  Mercury  "just  to 
mention  quietly  to  Sir  I,eicest«r  Dedlock,  Baronet,  that  whenever 
he's  ready  for  me,  I'm  ready  for  him."  A  gracious  message  being 
returned,  that  Sir  Leicester  will  expedite  his  dressing  and  join  Mr. 
Bucket  in  the  library  within  ten  minutes,  Mr.  Bucket  repairs  to 
that  apartment ;  and  stands  before  the  fire,  with  his  finger  on  his 
chin,  looking  at  the  blazing  coals. 

Thoughtful  Mr.  Bucket  is ;  as  a  man  may  be,  with  weighty  work 
to  do ;  but  composed,  sure,  confident  From  the  expression  of  his 
face,  he  might  be  a  famous  whist-player  for  a  large  stake  —  say  a 
hundred  guineas  certain  —  with  the  game  in  his  hand,  but  with 
a  high  reputation  involved  in  his  playing  his  hand  out  to  the  last 
card,  in  a  masterly  way.  Not  in  the  least  anxious  or  disturbed  is 
Mr.  Bucket,  when  Sir  Leicester  appears ;  but  he  eyes  the  baronet 
aside  as  he  comes  slowly  to  his  easy  chair,  with  that  observant 
gravity  of  yesterday,  in  which  there  might  have  been  yesterday, 
but  for  the  audacity  of  the  idea,  a  touch  of  compassion. 

"  I  am  Sony  to  have  kept  you  waiting,  officer,  but  I  am  rather 
later  than  my  usual  hour  this  morning.  I  am  not  well.  The 
agitation,  and  the  indignation  from  which  I  have  recently  suffered, 
have  been  too  much  for  me.  I  am  subject  to  —  gout;"  Sir 
Leicester  was  going  to  say  indisposition,  and  would  have  said  it  to 
anybody  else,  but  Mr.  Bucket  palpably  knows  all  about  it ;  "  and 
recent  circumstances  have  brought  it  on." 

As  he  takes  his  seat  with  some  difficulty,  and  with  an  air  of 
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pain,  Mr.  Bucket  draws  a  little  nearer,  standing  with  one  of  his 
lai^  hands  on  the  library  table. 

"I  am  not  aware,  officer,"  Sir  Leicester  observes,  raising  his  eyes 
to  his  face,  "  whether  you  wish  us  to  be  aloue ;  but  tliat  is  entirely 
as  yon  please.  If  yon  do,  well  anil  good.  If  not.  Miss  Dedlook 
would  be  interested  " 

"Why,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlook,  Baronet,"  retains  Mr.  Bucket, 
with  bis  head  persuasively  on  one  side,  and  his  forefinger  pendant 
at  one  ear  like  an  ear-ring,  "  we  can't  be  too  private,  just  at  pres- 
ent. You  will  presently  see  that  we  can't  be  too  private.  A  lady, 
under  any  circumstancee,  and  especially  in  Miss  Dedloek's  elevated 
station  of  society,  can't  but  be  agreeable  to  me ;  but  speaking 
without  a  view  to  myself,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  assuring  you 
that  I  know  we  can't  be  too  private." 

"Tliat  is  enough." 

"So  much  so.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,"  Mr.  Bucket 
resumes,  "that  I  was  on  the  point  of  asking  your  permission  to 
turn  the  key  in  the  door." 

"By  all  means. "  Mr.  Bucket  skilfully  and  softly  takes  that 
pi'ecaution ;  stooping  on  liis  knee  for  a  moment,  from  mere  force  of 
habit,  so  to  adjust  the  key  in  the  lock  as  that  no  one  shall  peep  in 
from  the  outer  side. 

"  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  I  mentioned  yesterday  evening, 
that  I  wanted  but  a  very  little  to  complete  this  case.  I  have  now 
completed  it,  and  collected  proof  against  the  person  who  did  tliis 
crime." 

"  Against  the  soldier! " 

"  No,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock ;  not  the  soldier." 

Sir  Leicester  looks  astounded,  and  inquires,  "  Is  the  man  in 
custody  1 " 

Mr.  Bucket  tells  him,  after  a  pause,  "It  was  a  woman." 

Sir  Leicester  leans  back  in  his  chair,  and  breathlessly  ejaculates, 
"  Good  heaven ! " 

"Now,  Sir  Leicester  Dedloek,  Baronet,"  Mr.  Bucket  begins, 
standing  over  him  with  one  hand  spread  out  on  the  library  table, 
and  the  forefinger  of  the  other  in  impressive  use,  "  it's  my  duty  to 
prepare  you  for  a  train  of  circumstances  that  may,  and  I  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  will,  give  you  a  shock.  But  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock, 
Baronet,  you  are  a  gentleman ;  and  I  know  what  a  gentleman  is, 
and  what  a  gentleman  is  capable  of.  A  gentleman  earn  bear  a  shock, 
when  it  must  come,  boldly  and  steadily.  A  gentleman  can  make 
up  his  mind  to  stand  up  against  almost  any  blow.  Why,  take  your- 
self. Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet.  If  there's  a  blow  to  be  in- 
flicted on  you,  you  naturally  think  of  your  family.    Yoii  ask  yourself. 
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how  woulil  all  them  ancestors  of  yours,  away  to  Julius  Csesar  —  not 
to  go  beyond  him  at  present ^ liave  borne  that  blow;  you  remem- 
ber scores  of  them  that  would  have  borne  it  well ;  and  you  bear  it 
well  on  their  accounts,  and  to  maintain  the  family  credit.  That's 
the  way  you  argue,  and  that's  tlie  way  yon  act,  Sir  Leicester  Ded- 
lock.  Baronet." 

Sir  Leicester,  leaning  back  in  Jiis  chair,  and  grasping  the  elbows, 
dta  looking  at  him  with  a  stony  face. 

"  Now,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,"  proceeds  Mr.  Bucket,  "  thus  pre- 
paring you,  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  trouble  your  mind,  for  a  moment, 
as  to  anything  having  come  to  my  knowledge.  I  know  so  much 
about  so  many  characters,  high  and  low,  that  a  piece  of  infonnatton 
more  or  less,  don't  signify  a  straw.  I  don't  suppose  there's  a  move 
on  the  board  that  would  surprise  vie;  an<l  as  to  this  or  that  move 
having  taken  place,  why  my  knowing  it  is  no  odds  at  all ;  any  pos- 
sible move  whatever  (provided  it's  in  a  wrong  direction)  being  a 
probable  move  according  to  my  experience.  Therefore  what  I  say 
to  you.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  is,  don't  you  go  and  let 
yourself  be  put  out  of  the  way,  because  of  my  knowing  anything  of 
your  family  affairs." 

"I  thank  you  for  your  preparation,"  returns  Sir  Leicester,  after 
a  silence,  without  moving  hand,  foot,  or  feature;  "which  I  hope 
is  not  necessary,  though  I  give  it  credit  for  being  well  intended. 
Be  so  good  as  to  go  on.  Also ; "  Sir  Leicester  seems  to  shrink  in 
the  shadow  of  his  figrire ;  "also,  to  take  a  seat,  if  you  have  no 
objection." 

None  at  all.  Mr.  Bucket  brings  a  chair,  and  diminishes  his 
shadow.  "Now,  Sii'  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  with  this  short 
preface,  I  come  to  the  point.     Lady  Dedlock " 

Sir  Leicester  raises  himself  in  his  seat,  and  stares  at  him  fiercely. 
Mr.  Bucket  brings  the  finger  into  play  as  an  emollient. 

"  Lady  Dedlock,  you  see,  she's  universally  admired.  Tliat's  what 
her  La<lyship  is;  she's  universally  admired,"  says  Mr.  Bucket. 

"  I  would  greatly  prefer,  officer,"  Sir  Leicester  returns,  stiffly, 
"my  Lady's  name  being  entirely  omitted  from  this  discussion." 

"  So  would  I,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  but  —  it's  impos- 
sible." 

"Impossible  V 

Mr.  Bucket  shakes  his  relentless  head. 

"  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  it's  altogether  impossible. 
What  I  have  got  to  say,  is  about  her  Ladyship.  She  is  the 
pivot  it  all  turns  on." 

"  Officer,"  retorts  Sir  Leicester,  with  a  fiery  eye,  and  a  quivering 
lip,  "  you  know  your  duty.     Do  your  duty ;  but  be  careful  not  to 
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overstep  it.  I  would  not  suffer  it.  I  would  not  endure  it.  You 
bring  my  Lady's  name  into  this  communication,  upon  your  responsi- 
bility —  upon  your  responsibility.  My  Lady's  name  is  not  a  name 
for  common  persons  to  trifle  with !  " 

"  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  I  say  what  I  must  say ;  and 
no  more." 

"  I  hope  it  may  prove  so.     Very  well.     Go  on.     Go  on,  sir ! " 

Glancing  at  the  angry  eyes  which  now  avoid  him,  and  at  the 
angry  figure  trembling  irom  head  to  foot,  yet  striving  to  he  still, 
Mr.  Bucket  feels  his  way  with  his  forefinger,  and  in  a  low  voice 
proceeds. 

"  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  tell 
you  that  the  deceased  Mr,  Tulkinghom  long  entertained  mistrusts 
and  suspicions  of  Lady  Dedlock." 

"If  he  had  dared  to  breathe  them  to  me,  sir  —  which  he  never 
did— I  would  have  killed  him  myself!"  exclaims  Sir  Leicester, 
striking  his  hand  upon  the  table.  But,  in  the  very  heat  and  fitly 
of  the  act,  he  stops,  fixed  by  the  knowing  eyes  of  Mr.  Bucket, 
whose  forefinger  is  slowly  going,  and  who,  with  mingled  confidence 
and  patience,  shakes  his  head. 

"  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  the  deceased  Mr,  Tulkinghom  was  deep 
and  close ;  and  what  be  fully  had  in  his  mind  in  the  very  begin- 
ning I  can't  quite  take  upon  myself  to  say.  But  I  know  from  his 
lips,  that  he  long  ago  suspectwl  Lady  Dedlock  of  having  discov- 
ered, through  the  sight  of  some  handwriting —  in  this  very  house, 
and  when  you  yourself.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  were  present —  the 
existence,  in  great  poverty,  of  a  certwn  person,  who  had  been  her 
lover  before  you  courted  her,  and  who  ought  to  have  been  her  hus- 
band;" Mr.  Bucket  stops,  and  deliberately  repeats,  "ought  to 
have  been  her  husband ;  not  a  doubt  about  it  I  know  irom  his 
lips,  that  when  that  person  soon  afterwards  died,  he  suspected 
Lady  Dedlock  of  visiting  his  wretched  lodging,  and  his  wretoheder 
grave,  alone  and  in  secret.  I  know  from  my  own  inquiries,  and 
through  my  eyes  and  ears,  that  Lady  Dedlock  did  make  such  visit, 
in  the  dress  of  her  own  maid ;  for  the  deceased  Mr.  Tulkinghom 
employed  me  to  reckon  up  her  Ladyship  —  if  youll  excuse  my 
making  use  of  the  term  we  commonly  employ — and  I  reckoned 
her  up,  so  &i;  completely.  I  confronted  the  maid,  in  the  chambers 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  with  a  witness  who  had  been  Lady  Ded- 
iock's  guide;  and  there  couldn't  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  she 
had  worn  the  young  woman's  dress,  unknown  to  her.  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock,  Baronet,  I  did  endeavour  to  pave  the  way  a  little  towards 
these  unpleasant  disclosures,  yesterday,  by  saying  that  very  strange 
things  happened  even  in  high  families  sometimes.     All  this,  and 
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more,  has  happened  in  your  ovm  family,  and  to  and  tlirougli  your 
own  Lady.  It's  my  belief  that  the  deceased  Mr.  Tulkii^hom 
followed  up  these  inc[uiries  to  the  hour  of  his  death ;  and  that  he 
and  Lady  DeeUock  even  had  bad  blood  between  them  upon  the 
matter,  that  very  night.  Now,  only  yow  put  that  to  LadyDedlock, 
Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet ;  and  ask  her  Ladyship  whether, 
even  after  he  had  left  here,  she  didn't  go  down  to  his  chambers 
with  the  intention  of  saying  something  further  to  him,  dressed  in 
a  loose  black  mantle  with  a  deep  fringe  to  it." 

Sir  Leicester  aits  like  a  statue,  gazing  at  the  cruel  finger  that  is 
probing  the  life-blood  of  his  heart. 

"You  put  that  to  her  Ladyship,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet, 
from  me.  Inspector  Bucket  of  the  Detective.  And  if  her  Ladyship 
makes  any  difficulty  about  admitting  of  it,  you  tell  her  that  it's  no 
use ;  that  Inspector  Bucket  knows  it,  and  knows  that  she  passed 
the  soldier  as  you  called  him  (though  he's  not  in  the  army  now), 
and  knows  that  she  knows  she  passed  him,  on  the  staircase.  Now, 
Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  why  do  I  relate  all  thb  1 " 

Sir  Leicester,  who  has  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  utterii^ 
a  single  groan,  reijueats  him  to  pause  for  a  moment.  By-and-bye, 
he  takes  his  hands  away;  and  so  preserves  his  dignity  and  outward 
calmness,  thoi^h  there  is  no  more  colour  in  his  face  than  in  his 
white  hair,  tliat  Mr,  Bucket  is  a  little  awed  by  him.  Something 
frozen  and  fixed  is  upon  his  manner,  over  and  above  its  usual  shell 
of  haughtiness ;  and  Mr.  Bucket  soon  detects  an  unusual  slowness 
in  his  speech,  with  now  and  then  a  curious  trouble  in  beginning, 
which  occasions  him  to  utter  inarticulate  sounds.  With  such 
sounds,  he  now  breaks  silence;  soon,  however,  controlling  himself 
to  say,  that  he  does  not  comprehend  why  a  gentleman  so  faithfid 
and  zealous  as  the  late  Mr.  Tulkinghoni  should  have  communi- 
cated to  him  nothing  of  this  painful,  this  distressing,  this  unlooked- 
for,  this  overwhelming,  this  incredible  intelligence. 

"Again,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket, 
"  put  it  to  her  Ladyship  to  clear  Uiat  up.  Put  it  to  her  Ladyship, 
if  you  think  right,  from  Inspector  Bucket  of  the  Detective.  You'll 
find,  or  I'm  much  mistaken,  that  the  deceased  Mr.  Tulkinghom  had 
the  intention  of  communicating  the  whole  to  yon,  as  soon  as  he  con- 
sidered it  ripe ;  and  further,  that  he  ha<l  given  her  La^lyship  so  to 
understand.  Why,  he  might  have  been  going  to  reveal  it  on  the 
very  mornii^  when  I  examined  the  body !  You  don't  know  what 
I'm  going  to  say  and  do,  Ave  minutes  from  this  present  time,  Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet ;  and  supposing  I  was  to  be  picked  off 
now,  you  might  wonder  why  I  hadn't  done  it,  don't  you  see  ? " 

True.     Sir  Leicester,  avoiding,  with  some  trouble,  those  obtm- 
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sive  sounds,  says,  "  True."  At  this  juncture,  a  considerable  noiae 
of  voices  is  heard  in  the  hall.  Mr,  Bucket,  after  listening,  goes 
to  the  libraiy-tloor,  softly  unlocks  and  opens  it,  and  listens  again. 
Then  he  draws  in  his  head,  and  whispers,  hvtrriedly,  but  compos- 
edly, "Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  this  unfortunate  femily 
al&ir  has  taken  air,  as  I  expected  it  might;  the  deceased  Mr. 
Tulkinghom  being  cut  down  so  sudden.  The  chance  to  hush  it, 
is  to  let  in  these  people  now  in  a  wrangle  with  your  footmea 
Would  you  mind  sitting  quiet  —  on  the  family  account  —  while  I 
reckon  'em  up  1  And  wotdd  you  just  throw  in  a  nod,  when  1  seem 
to  ask  you  for  it?" 

Sir  Leicester  mdistmctly  answers,  "  Officer.  The  best  you  can, 
the  best  you  can  ! "  and  Mr.  Bucket,  with  a  nod  and  a  sagacious 
crook  of  the  forefinger,  slips  down  into  the  hall,  where  the  voices 
quickly  die  away.  He  is  not  long  in  returning,  a  few  paces  ahead 
of  Mercury,  and  a  brother  deity  also  powdered  and  in  peach- 
blossom  smalls,  who  bear  between  them  a  chair  in  which  is  an 
incapable  old  man.  Another  man  and  two  women  come  behmd. 
Directing  the  pitching  of  the  chair,  in  an  affable  and  easy  manner, 
Mr.  Bucket  dismisses  the  Mercuries,  and  locks  the  door  again. 
Sir  Leicester  looks  on  at  this  invasion  of  tlie  sacred  precincts  with 
an  icy  stare. 

"  Now,  perhaps  you  may  know  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  says 
Mr.  Bucket,  in  a  confidential  voice.  "  I  am  Inspector  Bucket  of 
the  Detective,  I  am ;  and  this,"  producing  the  tip  of  his  conven- 
ient little  staff  from  his  breast-pocket,  "is  my  authority.  Now, 
you  wanted  to  see  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet.  Well !  You 
do  see  him ;  and,  mind  you,  it  ain't  every  one  as  is  admitted  to 
that  honour.  Your  name,  old  gentleman,  is  Smallweed;  that's 
what  your  name  is;  I  know  it  well." 

"Well,  and  you  never  beard  any  harm  of  it !  "  cries  Mr.  Small- 
weed  in  a  shrill  loud  voice. 

"  You  don't  happen  to  know  why  they  killed  the  pig,  do  you } " 
retorts  Mr.  Bucket,  witli  a  steadfast  look,  but  without  loss  of 
temper. 

"  No  ! " 

"Why,  they  killed  him,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  "on  account  of  his 
having  so  much  cheek.  Don't  yow  get  into  the  same  position, 
because  it  isn't  worthy  of  you.  You  ain't  in  the  habit  of  convers- 
ing with  a  deaf  person,  are  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  snarls  Mr.  Smallweed,  "my  wife's  deaf." 

"  That  accounts  for  your  pitching  your  voice  so  high.  But  as 
she  ain't  here,  just  pitch  it  an  octave  or  two  lower,  will  you,  and 
ni  not  only  be  obliged  to  you,  hut  it'll  do  you  more  credit,"  says 
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Mr.  Bucket.  "  This  other  gentleman  is  in  tlic  preaching  hne, 
I  think?" 

"Name  of  Chadband,"  Mr.  Smallweed  puts  in,  speaking  hence- 
forth in  a  much  lower  key. 

"Once  bad  a  friend  and  brother  serjeant  of  the  same  name," 
Bays  Mr.  Bucket,  oflfering  his  hand,  "and  consequently  feel  a 
liking  for  it.     Mrs,  Chadband,  no  doubt  ? " 

"And  Mrs.  Snagsby,"  Mr.  Smallweed  introduces. 

"  Husband  a  law  stationer,  and  a  friend  of  my  own,"  says  Mr. 
Bucket.     "  Love  him  like  a  brother !  —  Now,  what's  up  ? " 

"Do  you  mean  what  business  have  we  come  uponl"  Mr. 
Smallweed  asks,  a  little  dashed  by  the  suddenness  of  this  turn. 

"  Ah !  You  know  what  I  mean.  Let  us  hear  what  it's  all 
about  in  presence  of  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet.     Come." 

Mr.  Smallweed,  beckoning  Mr,  Chadband,  takes  a  moment's 
counsel  with  him  in  a  whisper.  Mr.  Chadband,  expressing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  oil  from  the  pores  of  his  forehead  and  the 
palms  of  his  hands,  says  aloud,  "Yes.  You  first!"  and  retires 
to  his  former  place. 

"  I  was  the  client  and  friend  of  Mr.  Tulkinghom,"  pipes  Grand- 
father Smallweed,  then ;  "  I  did  business  with  him.  I  was  useful 
to  him,  and  he  was  usefiil  to  me.  Krook,  dead  and  gone,  was  my 
brother-in-law.  He  was  own  brother  to  a  brimstone  magpie  — 
leastways  Mrs.  Smallweed.  I  come  in  to  Krook's  proper^.  I 
examined  all  his  papers  and  all  his  effects.  They  was  aU  dug  out 
under  my  eyes.  There  was  a  biuidle  of  letters  belongii^  to  a  dead 
and  gone  lodger,  as  was  bid  away  at  the  back  of  a  shelf  in  the 
side  of  Lady  Jane's  bed  —  his  cat's  bed.  He  hid  all  manner  of 
things  away,  eveiywheres.  Mr.  Tulkinghom  wanted  'em  and  got 
'em,  but  I  looked  'em  over  first.  I'm  a  man  of  business,  and  I 
took  a  squint  at  'em.  They  was  letters  from  the  lodger's  sweet- 
heart, and  she  signed  Honoria.  Dear  me,  that's  not  a  common 
name,  Honoria,  is  it  ?  There's  uo  lady  in  this  bouse  that  signs 
Honoria,  is  there  ?  0  no,  I  don't  think  so  !  0  no,  I  don't  think 
so  t     And  not  in  the  same  band,  perhaps  ?     0  no,  I  don't  tliink 

Here  Mr.  Smallweed,  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing  in  the  midst 
of  his  triumph,  brealcs  off  to  ejaculate  "0  dear  me !  0  Lord ! 
I'm  shaken  idl  to  pieces  !  " 

"  Now,  when  you're  rea*ly,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  after  awaithig  liis 
recovery,  "  to  come  to  anything  that  concerns  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock, 
Baronet,  here  the  gentleman  sits,  you  know." 

"Haven't  I  come  to  it,  Mr.  Bucket!"  cries  Grandfather  Small- 
weed.     "Isn't  the  gentleman  concerned  yet!      Not  with  Oaptiiin 
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Hawdon  and  his  ever  afleotionate  Honoria,  and  their  child  into  the 
bargain  J  Come,  then,  I  want  to  know  where  those  letters  are. 
That  concerns  me,  if  it  don't  concern  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock.  I  will 
know  where  they  are.  I  won't  have  'em  disappear  so  quietly. 
I  handed  'em  over  to  my  friend  and  solicitor,  Mr.  Tulkinghom ; 
not  to  anybody  else." 

"  Why,  he  paid  you  for  them,  you  know,  and  handsome  too," 
says  Mr.  Bucket. 

"I  don't  care  for  that.  1  want  to  know  who's  got  'em.  And 
I  tell  you  what  we  want  —  what  we  all  here  want,  Mr.  Bucket. 
We  want  more  pains-taking  and  search-making  into  this  murder. 
We  know  where  the  interest  and  the  motive  waa,  and  you  have 
not  done  enough.  If  George  the  vagabond  dragoon  had  any  hand 
in  it,  he  was  only  an  accomplice,  and  was  set  on.  You  know  what 
I  mean  as  well  as  any  man." 

"Now  I  tcli  you  what,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  instantaneously  alter- 
ing hia  manner,  coming  close  to  him,  and  communicating  an  ex- 
traordinary fascination  to  the  forefinger,  "  I  am  damned  if  I  am 
a  going  to  have  my  case  spoilt,  or  interfered  with,  or  anticipate*! 
by  HO  much  as  half  a  second  of  time,  by  any  human  being  in  crea- 
tion. Ycm  want  more  pains-taking  and  search-making  ?  ¥mt  do  1 
Do  you  see  this  hand,  and  do  you  think  that  /  don't  know  the 
right  time  to  stretch  it  out,  and  put  it  on  the  arm  that  iired  that 
shotr' 

Such  is  the  dread  power  of  the  man,  and  so  terribly  evident  it 
is  that  he  makes  no  idle  boast,  that  Mr.  Smallweed  begins  to 
apologise.     Mr.  Bucket,  dismissing  his  sudden  anger,  checks  him. 

"^e  advice  I  give  you  is,  don't  you  trouble  your  head  about 
the  murder.  That's  my  alEur,  You  keep  half  an  eye  on  the 
newspapers ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  was  to  read  something 
about  it  before  long,  if  you  look  sharp.  I  know  my  business,  and 
that's  all  I've  got  to  say  to  you  on  that  suljject.  Now  about  those 
letteis.  You  want  to  know  who's  got  'em.  I  don't  mind  telling 
you.     /  have  got  'em.     la  that  the  packet  ^  " 

Mr.  Smallweed  looks,  with  greedy  eyes,  at  the  little  bundle  Mr. 
Bucket  produces  from  a  mysterious  part  of  his  coat,  and  identifies 
it  as  the  same. 

"  Wliat  have  you  got  to  say  next  t "  asks  Mr.  Bucket.  "  Now, 
don't  open  your  mouth  too  wide,  because  you  don't  look  liandsomc 
when  you  do  it." 

"I  want  five  hundred  pound." 

"  No,  you  don't ;  you  mean  fifty,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  humorously. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Mr.  Smallweed  means  five  hundred. 

"That  is,  I  am  deputed  by  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  1 
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consider  (without  admitting  or  promising  anything)  tliis  bit  of  busi- 
ness," says  Mr.  Bucket ;  Sir  Leicester  mechanically  bows  his  head ; 
"  and  you  ask  me  to  consider  a  proposal  of  five  hundred  pound. 
Why,  it's  an  unreasonable  proposal !  Two  fifty  would  be  bad 
enough,  but  better  than  that.     Hadn't  you  better  say  two  fifty  t" 

Mr.  Smallweed  is  quite  clear  that  he  had  better  not. 

"Then,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  "let's  hear  Mr.  Chadband.  LokU 
Many  a  time  I've  heard  my  old  fellow-serjeant  of  that  name ;  and 
a  moderate  man  he  was  in  all  respects,  as  ever  I  come  across  ! " 

Thus  invited,  Mr.  Chadband  steps  forth,  and,  after  a  little  sleek 
smiling  and  a  little  oil-grinding  with  the  palms  of  his  hands,  de- 
livers himself  as  follows : 

"My  friends,  we  are  now  —  Eachael  ray  wife,  and  I  —  in  the 
mansions  of  the  rich  and  great.  Why  are  we  now  in  the  mansions 
of  the  rich  and  great,  my  friends !  Is  it  because  we  are  invited  1 
Because  we  are  bidden  to  feast  with  them,  because  we  are  bidden 
to  rejoice  with  them,  because  we  are  bidden  to  play  the  lute  with 
them,  because  we  are  bidden  to  dance  with  them?  No.  Then 
why  are  we  here,  my  friends!  Air  we  in  possession  of  a  sinful 
secret,  and  doe  we  require  com,  and  wine,  and  oil  —  or,  what  m 
much  the  same  thing,  money  —  for  the  keeping  thereof?  Prob- 
ably so,  my  friends." 

"You're  a  man  of  business,  you  are,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket,  very 
attentive;  "and  consequently  you're  going  on  to  mention  what  the 
nature  of  your  secret  is.     You  are  right.     You  couldn't  do  better." 

"  Let  ua  then,  ray  brother,  in  a  spirit  of  love,"  says  Mr,  Chad- 
band,  with  a  cunning  eye,  "proceed  untoo  it.  Eachael  my  wife, 
advance ! " 

Mrs.  Chadband,  more  than  ready,  so  advances  as  to  jostle  her 
husband  into  the  background,  and  confronts  Mr.  Bucket  with  a  hard 


"Since  you  want  to  know  what  we  know,"  says  she,  "I'll  tell 
you.  I  helped  to  bring  up  Miss  Hawdon,  her  Ladyship's  daugh- 
ter. I  was  in  the  service  of  her  Ladyship's  sister,  who  was  very 
sensitive  to  the  disgrace  her  Ladyship  brought  upon  her,  and  gave 
out,  even  to  her  Ladyship,  that  the  child  was  dea<l  —  she  leas  very 
nearly  so  —  when  she  was  bom.  But  she's  alive,  and  I  know  ber." 
With  these  words,  and  a  laugh,  and  laying  a  bitter  stress  on  the 
word  "Ladyship,"  Mrs.  Chadband  folds  her  arms,  and  looks  impla- 
cably at  Mr.  Bucket. 

"  I  suppose  now,"  returas  that  officer,  "  i/ou  will  be  expecting  a 
twenty-pound  note,  or  a  pi-esent  of  about  that  figure! " 

Mrs,  Chadband  merely  laughs,  and  contemptuously  tells  him  he 
can  "offer"  twenty  pence. 
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"Wy  Irieud  tlie  law-stationer's  good  lady,  over  there,"  says  Mr. 
Bucket,  liiring  Mrs.  Snsgsby  forward  with  the  tinger.  "  What  may 
l/otir  game  he,  ma'am  t " 

Mrs.  Snagsby  is  at  first  prevented,  by  tears  and  lamentations, 
from  stating  the  nature  of  her  ganie :  hut  by  degrees  it  confusedly 
comes  to  light,  that  she  is  a  woman  overwhelmed  witli  injuries 
and  wrongs,  whom  Mr.  Snagsby  has  habitually  deceived,  aban- 
doned, and  sought  to  keep  in  (.larkiiess,  and  whose  chief  comfort, 
tmder  her  afflictions,  has  been  the  sympathy  of  the  late  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghorn;  who  showed  so  much  commiseration  for  hei',  on  one  occa- 
sion of  his  calling  in  Cook's  Court  in  the  absence  of  her  perjured 
husband,  that  she  lias  of  late  liabitually  carried  to  him  all  her 
woes.  Everybody,  it  appears,  the  present  company  excepted,  has 
plotted  against  Mrs.  Snagaby's  peace.  There  is  Mr.  Guppy,  clerk 
to  Kenge  and  Carboy,  who  was  at  first  as  open  as  the  sun  at  noon, 
but  who  suddenly  shut  up  as  close  as  midnight,  under  the  influ- 
ence—  no  doubt — -of  Mr.  Snagsby's  suborning  and  tampering. 
There  is  Mr.  Weevle,  friend  of  Mr.  Guppy,  who  lived  mysteriously 
up  a  court,  owing  to  the  like  coherent  causes.  There  was  Krook, 
deceased ;  there  was  Nimrod,  deceased ;  and  there  was  Jo,  deceased ; 
and  they  were  "all  in  it."  In  what,  Mrs.  Snagsby  does  not  with 
particularity  express ;  but  she  knows  that  Jo  was  Mr.  Snagsby's 
son,  "as  well  as  if  a  trumpet  had  spoken  it,"  and  she  followed  Mr. 
Snagsby  when  he  went  on  his  last  visit  to  the  boy,  and  if  he  was 
not  his  son  why  did  he  go  ^  The  one  occupation  of  her  life  has 
been,  for  some  time  back,  to  follow  Mr.  Snagsby  to  and  fro,  and 
up  and  down,  and  to  piece  suspicious  circumstances  together  —  and 
every  circumstance  that  has  happened  has  been  most  s  spicious 
and  in  this  way  she  has  pursued  her  object  of  detecting  and  con 
founding  her  false  husband,  night  and  day.  Thus  did  it  come  to 
pass  that  she  brought  the  Ohadbands  and  Mr.  Tulkinghoni  togetl  er 
and  conferred  with  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  ou  the  change  in  Mr  &  pi  v 
and  helped  to  turn  up  the  circumstances  in  which  the  p  ese  t  con 
pany  are  interested,  casually,  1^  the  wayside  ;  being  still,  and  e\  er, 
on  the  great  high  road  that  is ,  to  terminate  in  Mr.  Snagsby's  fidi 
exposure,  and  a  matrimonial  separation.  AH  this  Mis.  Snagsby,  as 
an  iiyured  woman,  and  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Chadband,  and  the  fol- 
lower of  Mr.  Chadband,  and  the  mourner  of  the  late  Mr.  Tulking- 
horn, is  here  to  certify  under  the  seal  of  confidence,  with  every 
possible  confusion,  and  involvement  possible  and  impossible ;  hav- 
ing no  pecuniary  motive  what-ever,  no  scheme  or  project  but  the 
one  mentioned ;  and  bringing  here,  and  taking  everywhere,  her  own 
dense  atmosphere  of  dust,  arLsing  from  the  ceaseless  working  of  her 
mill  of  jealousy. 
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While  this  exordium  is  in  hand  —  and  it  takes  some  time  —  Mr. 
Bucket,  who  has  Been  through  the  traasparency  of  Mrs.  Snagsly's 
vinegar  at  a  glance,  confers  with  his  familiar  demon,  and  bestows 
his  shrewd  attention  on  the  ChadbaEds  and  Mr.  Smallweed.  Sir 
Leieester  Dedlock  remains  immovable,  with  the  same  icy  surfiice 
Tipon  him ;  except  that  he  once  or  twice  looks  towards  Mr,  Bucket, 
as  relymg  on  that  officer  alone  of  all  mankind. 

"Very  good,"  says  Mr.  Bucket.  "Now  I  understand  you,  you 
know ;  and,  being  deputed  by  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  t« 
look  into  this  little  matter,"  again  Sir  Leicester  mechanically 
bows  in  confirmation  of  the  statement,  "can  give  it  my  fair 'and 
full  attention.  Now  I  won't  allude  to  conspiring  tfl  extort  money, 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  because  we  are  men  and  women  of  the 
world  here,  and  our  object  is  to  make  things  pleasant.  But  I  tell 
you  what  I  do  wonder  at ;  I  am  surprised  that  you  should  think 
of  making  a  noise  below  in  the  hall.  It  was  so  opposed  to  your 
interests.     That's  what  I  look  at." 

"We  wanted  to  get  in,"  pleads  Mr.  Smallweed. 

"Why,  of  course,  you  wanted  to  get  in,"  Mr.  Bucket  assents 
with  cheerfulness ;  "  but  for  a  old  gentleman  at  your  time  of  life  — 
what  I  call  truly  venerable,  mind  you  !  —  with  his  wits  sharpened, 
as  I  have  no  doubt  they  are,  by  the  loss  of  the  use  of  his  limbs, 
which  occasions  all  his  animation  to  mount  up  into  his  head  — 
not  to  consider,  that  if  he  don't  keep  such  a  business  as  the  present 
as  close  as  possible  it  can't  be  wortli  a  mag  te  him,  is  so  curious ! 
You  see  your  temper  got  the  better  of  you ;  that's  where  you  lost 
ground,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  in  an  argumentative  and  frieudly  way. 

"  I  only  SMd  I  wouldn't  go,  without  one  of  the  servants  came 
up  to  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,"  returns  Mr.  Smallweed. 

"  That's  it !  That's  where  your  temper  got  the  better  of  you. 
Now,  you  keep  it  under  another  time,  and  you'll  make  money  by 
it.     Shall  I  ring  for  them  to  carry  you  down  ? " 

"When  are  we  to  hear  more  of  this?"  Mrs.  Chadband  sternly 
demands. 

"Bless  your  heart  for  a  true  woman!  Always  curious,  your 
delightful  sex  is  !"  replies  Mr.  Bucket,  with  gallantry.  "  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  a  call  to-morrow  or  next  day  — 
not  forgetting  Mr,  Smallweed  and  his  proposal  of  two  fifty." 

"  Five  hundred  1 "  exclaims  Mr.  Smallwcetl. 

"All  right!  Nominally  five  hundred;"  Mr.  Bucket  baa  his 
hand  on  the  bell-rope;  "shall  I  wish  you  good  day  for  the  pres- 
ent, on  the  part  of  myself  and  the  gentleman  of  the  house  ? "  he 
asks  in  an  insinuating  tone. 

Nobody  having  the  hardihoot!  to  object  to  his  doing  so,  he  does 
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it,  and  the  party  retire  as  they  came  up.     Mr.  Bucket  follows 
them  to  the  door;  anJ  returning,  says  with  an  air  of  serious 


"  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  it's  for  you  to  consider  whether 
or  not  to  huy  this  up.  I  should  recommend,  on  the  whole,  its 
being  bought  up  myself;  aad  I  think  it  may  be  bought  pretty 
cheap.  You  see,  that  little  pickled  cowcumber  of  a  Mrs.  Snagaby 
has  been  used  by  all  sides  of  the  speculation,  and  has  done  a  deal 
more  harm  in  bringing  odds  and  ends  together  than  if  she  had 
meant  it.  Mr.  Tijldnghom,  deceased,  he  held  all  these  horses  in 
his  hand,  and  could  have  drove  'em  his  own  way,  I  haven't  a 
doubt ;  but  he  was  fetched  off  the  box  head-foremos^  and  now  they 
have  got  their  legs  over  the  traces,  and  are  all  dragging  and  pulling 
their  own  ways.  So  it  is,  and  such  is  life.  The  cat's  away,  and 
the  mice  they  play ;  the  frost  breaks  up,  and  the  water  runs. 
Now,  ^vith  regard  to  the  party  to  be  apprehended." 

Sir  Ijeiceater  seems  to  wake,  though  his  eyes  have  been  wide 
open ;  and  he  looks  intently  at  Mr,  Bucket,  as  Mr.  Bucket  refers 
to  his  watch. 

"  The  party  to  be  apprehended  is  now  in  this  house,"  proceeds 
Mr.  Bucket,  putting  up  his  watch  with  a  steady  hand,  and  with 
rising  spirits,  "and  I'm  about  to  take  her  into  custody  in  your 
presence.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  don't  you  say  a  word, 
nor  yet  stir.  Therell  be  no  noise,  and  no  distm-banee  at  all  I'll 
come  back  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  if  agreeable  to  you,  and 
endeavom  to  meet  your  wishes  respecting  this  unfortunate  famUy 
matter,  and  the  nobbiest  way  of  keeping  it  quiet.  Now,  Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  don't  you  be  nervous  on  account  of  the 
apprehension  at  present  coming  off.  You  shall  sec  the  whole  case 
clear,  from  first  to  last." 

Mr,  Bucket  rings,  goes  to  the  door,  briefly  whispers  Mei-cury, 
shuts  the  door,  and  stands  behind  it  with  his  arms  folded.  After 
a  suspense  of  a  minute  or  two,  the  door  slowly  opens,  and  a  French 
woman  enters.     Mademoiselle  Hortense. 

The  moment  she  is  in  the  room,  Mr.  Bucket  claps  the  door  to, 
and  puts  his  back  agfunst  it.  The  suddenness  of  the  noise  occa- 
sions her  to  turn;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  she  sees  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock  in  his  chair. 

"I  ask  you  pardon,"  she  mutt<^i-s  hurriedly.  "They  tel!  «»■ 
•there  was  no  one  here." 

Her  step  towards  the  door  brings  her  fwut  bi  fioiit  with  Blr. 
Bucket.  Suddenly  a  spasm  shoots  across  her  iate,  and  she  turns 
deadly  pale. 

"This  is  my  lodger.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,"  says  Mr.  Bucket, 
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nodding  at  her.  "This  foreign  young  woman  has  heeu  my  lodger 
for  some  weeks  hack." 

"What  do  Sir  Leicester  care  for  that,  you  think,  my  ai^li" 
returns  Mademoiselle,  in  a  jocular  strain, 

"  Why,  my  angel,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket,  "  we  shall  see." 

Mademoiselle  Hortense  eyes  him  with  a  scowl  upon  her  tight 
face,  which  gradually  changes  into  a  smile  of  scom.  "You  arc 
very  mysterieuse.     Are  you  drunk  1 " 

"Tolerable  sober,  my  angel,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket. 

"I  come  from  arriving  at  this  so  detestable  house  with  your 
wife.  Your  wife  have  left  me,  since  some  minutes.  They  tell  me 
down-stairs  that  your  wife  is  here.  I  come  here,  and  your  wife  is 
not  here.  What  is  the  intention  of  this  fool's  play,  say  then?" 
Mademoiselle  demands,  with  her  arms  composedly  crossetl,  hut  with 
something  in  her  dark  cheek  beating  like  a  clock. 

Mr.  Bucket  merely  shakes  the  finger  at  her. 

"Ah  my  God,  you  are  an  unhappy  idiot!"  cries  Mademoiselle, 
with  a  toss  of  her  head  and  a  laugh.  —  "  Leave  me  to  pass  down- 
stairs, great  p^,"     With  a  stamp  of  her  foot,  and  a  menace. 

"  Now,  Mademoiselle,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  in  a  eoo!  determined 
way,  "you  go  and  sit  down  upon  that  soiy." 

"I  will  not  sit  down  upon  nothing,"  she  replieSj  with  a  shower 
of  nods. 

"Now,  Mademoiselle,"  repeats  Mr.  Bucket,  making  no  demon- 
stration, except  with  the  finger ;  "  you  sit  down  upon  that  sofy." 

"Whyr" 

"  Because  I  take  you  into  custody  on  a  charge  of  murder,  and 
you  don't  need  to  be  told  it.  Now,  I  want  to  be  poht«  to  one  of 
your  sex  and  a  foreigner,  if  I  can.  If  I  can't,  I  must  be  rough ; 
and  there's  rougher  ones  outside.  What  I  am  to  be,  depends  on 
you.  So  I  recommend  you,  as  a  friend,  afore  another  half  a  blessed 
moment  has  passed  over  your  head,  to  go  and  sit  down  upon  that 
sofy." 

Mademoiselle  complies,  saying  in  a  concentrated  voice,  while 
that  something  in  her  cheek  beats  fast  and  hard,  "You  are  a 
Devil." 

"Now,  you  see,"  Mr,  Bucket  proceeds  approvingly,  "you're 
I'omfortable,  and  conducting  yourself  as  I  shoidd  expect  a  foreign 
young  woman  of  your  sense  to  do.  So  111  give  you  a  piece  of 
advice,  and  it's  tliis,  Don't  you  talk  too  much.  You're  not  expected  ■ 
to  say  anytiiing  here,  and  you  can't  keep  too  quiet  a  tongue  in  yonr 
head.  In  short,  the  less  you  Parlay,  the  better,  you  know."  Mr. 
Bucket  is  very  complacent  over  tliis  French  explanation. 

Mademoiselle,  with  that  tigerish  expansion  of  the  mouth,  and 
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her  black  eyes  darting  flre  upon  him,  sits  upright  on  the  sofii  in  a 
ri^d  state,  with  her  hands  denched  —  and  her  feet  too,  one  might 
suppose  —  muttering,  "  0,  you  Bucket,  you  are  a  Devil ! " 

"Now,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,"  says  IVIr.  Bucket,  and 
from  this  time  forth  the  finger  never  rests,  "  this  young  woman,  my 
lodger,  was  her  Ladyship's  maid  at  the  time  I  have  mentioned  to 
you ;  and  tliis  young  woman,  besides  being  extraordinary  vehement 

and  passionate  against  her  Ladyship  after  being  discharged " 

"  Lie ! "  cries  Mademoiselle.  "  I  discharge  myself." 
"Now,  why  don't  you  take  my  advice!"  returns  Mr.  Bucket, 
in  an  impressive,  almost  in  an  imploring  tone.  "I'm  surprised  at 
the  indiscreetness  you  commit.  Youll  say  sometliing  that'll  be 
used  against  you,  you  know.  You're  sure  to  come  to  it.  Never 
you  mind  what  I  say,  till  it's  given  in  evidence.     It's  not  addressed 

"  Discharge,  too  ! "  cries  Mademoiselle,  ftiriously,  "  by  her  Lady- 
ship !  Eh,  my  faith,  a  pretty  Ladyship !  "Why,  I  i-r-r-ntin  my 
character  by  remaining  with  a  Ladyship  so  iofarae ! " 

"Upon  my  soul  I  wonder  at  you!"  Mr.  Bucket  remonstrates. 
"I  thought  the  French  were  a  polite  nation,  I  did,  really..  Yet  to 
hear  a  female  going  on  like  that,  before  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock, 
Baronet ! " 

"  He  is  a  poor  abused ! "  cries  Mademoiselle.  "  I  spit  upon  his 
house,  upon  his  name,  upon  his  imbecility,"  all  of  which  she  makes 
the  carpet  represent.  "  Oh,  that  he  is  a  great  man !  0  yes, 
superb  !     0  heaven  !     Bah !  " 

"  Well,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock, "  proceeds  Mr.  Bucket,  "  this  intem- 
perate foreigner  also  angrily  took  it  into  her  head  that  she  had 
established  a  claim  upon  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  deceased,  by  attending 
on  the  occasion  I  told  you  of,  at  his  chambers ;  though  she  was 
liberally  paid  for  her  time  and  trouble." 

"  Lie  ! "  cries  Mademoiselle.     "  I  ref-use  his  money  alltogezzer." 

("  If  you  %oiU  Parlay,  you  know,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  parentheti- 
cally, "you  must  take  the  consequences.)  Now,  whether  she  be- 
came my  lo<^r.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  with  any  deliberate  intention 
then  of  doing  this  deed  and  blinding  me,  I  give  no  opinion  on ; 
but  she  lived  in  my  house,  in  that  capacity,  at  the  time  that 
she  was  hovering  about  tiie  cliambers  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghom with  a  view  to  a  wrangle,  and  likewise  persecuting  and 
half  frightening  the  life  out  of  an  iinfortunate  stationer." 

"  Lie  ! "  cries  Mademoiselle.     "  All  lie  !  " 

"The  murder  was  committed.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet, 
and  you  know  under  what  circumstances.  Now,  I  beg  of  you  to 
follow  me  close  with  your  attention  for  a  minute  or  two.     I  was 
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sent  for,  and  the  case  was  entrusted  to  me.  I  examined  the  place, 
and  the  body,  and  the  papers,  and  everything.  From  infonnation 
I  received  (from  a  clerk  in  the  same  house)  I  took  George  into 
custody,  as  having  been  seen  hanging  about  there,  on  the  night, 
and  at  very  nigh  the  time,  of  the  mmder ;  also,  as  having  been 
overheard  in  high  words  with  the  deceased  on  former  occasions  — 
even  threatening  him,  as  the  witness  made  out.  If  you  ask  me. 
Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  whether  from  the  first  I  believed  George  to 
be  the  murderer,  I  tell  you  candidly  No ;  but  he  might  be,  no^ 
withstanding;  and  there  was  enough  ag^nst  him  to  make  it 
my  duty  to  take  him,  and  get  him  kept  under  remand.  Now, 
observe ! " 

As  Mr.  Bucket  bends  forward  in  some  excitement  —  for  him  — 
and  inaugurates  what  he  is  going  to  say  with  one  ghostly  beat  of 
his  forefinger  in  the  au-,  Mademoiselle  Hortenae  fixes  her  black 
eyes  upon  him  with  a  dark  frown,  and  sets  her  dry  lips  closely  and 
fmnly  together, 

"  I  went  home.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  at  night,  and 
found  this  young  woman  having  supper  with  my  wife,  Mrs.  Bucket. 
She  had  made  a  mighty  show  of  being  fond  of  Mrs.  Bucket  from 
her  first  offering  herself  as  our  lodger,  but  that  night  she  made 
more  than  ever  —  in  feet,  overdid  it.  Likeivise  she  overdid  her 
respect,  and  all  that,  for  the  lamented  memory  of  the  deceased 
Mr.  Tulkinghom.  By  the  living  Lord  it  flashed  upon  me,  as  I 
sat  opposite  to  her  at  the  table  and  saw  her  with  a  knife  in  her 
hand,  that  she  had  done  it !  " 

Mademoiselle  is  haKlly  audible,  in  straining  through  her  teeth 
and  lips  the  words  "  You  are  a  Devil." 

"  Now  where,"  pursues  Mr.  Bucket,  "  had  she  been  on  the  night 
of  the  murder  ?  She  had  been  to  the  theayter.  (She  really  was 
there,  I  have  since  found,  both  before  the  deed  and  after  it.)  I 
knew  I  had  an  artful  customer  to  deal  with,  and  that  proof  would 
be  very  difficult ;  and  I  laid  a  trap  for  her  —  such  a  trap  as  I 
never  laid  yet,  and  such  a  ventur  as  I  never  made  yet  I  worked 
it  out  in  mj  mind  while  I  was  talking  to  her  at  supper.  When 
I  went  up-stairs  to  bed,  our  house  being  small  and  this  young 
woman's  ears  sharp,  I  stuffefl  the  sheet  into  Mrs.  Bucket's  mouth 
that  she  shouldn't  say  a  word  of  sui-prise,  and  told  her  all  about 
it.  —  My  dear,  don't  you  give  your  mind  to  that  again,  or  I  shall 
link  your  feet  together  at  the  ankles,"  Mr.  Bucket,  breaking  off, 
has  made  a  noiseless  descent  upon  Mademoiselle,  and  laid  his 
heavy  liand  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  Wlmt  is  the  matter  with  you  now ! "  she  asks  him. 

"Don't  you  think  any  more,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket,  ivith  admoni- 
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tory  finger,  "  of  throwing  yourself  out  of  window.  That's  what's 
the  matter  with  me.  Come  !  Just  take  my  arm.  You  needn't 
get  up ;  111  sit  down  by  you.  Now  take  my  arm,  will  you,  I'm 
a  married  man,  you  know;  you're  acquainted  with  my  wife.  Just 
take  my  arm." 

Vainly  endeavouring  to  moisten  those  dry  lips,  with  a  painful 
sound,  she  stru^lea  with  herself,  and  complies. 

"Now  we're  all  right  again.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet, 
this  case  could  never  liave  been  the  ease  it  is,  but  for  Mrs,  Bucket, 
who  is  a  woman  in  fifty  thousand  —  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand !  To  throw  this  young  woman  off  her  guard,  I  have  never 
set  foot  in  our  house  since;  though  I've  communicated  with  Mrs. 
Bucket,  in  the  baker's  loaves  and  in  the  milk,  as  often  as  required. 
My  whispered  words  to  Mrs,  Bucket^  when  she  had  the  sheet  in 
her  mouth,  were,  'My  dear,  can  you  throw  her  off  continually 
with  natural  accounts  of  my  suspicions  against  George,  and  this, 
and  that,  and  t'other?  Can  you  do  without  rest,  and  keep  watch 
upon  her,  night  and  day?  Can  you  undertake  to  say,  She  shall  do 
nothing  without  my  knowledge,  she  shall  he  my  prisoner  without 
suspecting  it,  she  shall  no  more  escape  from  me  than  from  death, 
and  her  life  shall  be  my  life,  and  her  soul  my  soul,  till  I  have  got 
her,  if  she  did  this  murder?"  Mrs.  Bucket  says  to  me,  as  well 
as  she  could  speak,  on  account  of  the  sheet,  '  Bucket,  I  can ! ' 
And  she  has  acted  up  to  it  glorious  ! " 

"  Lies  !  "  Mademoiselle  interposes.     "  All  lies,  my  friend !  " 

"  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  how  did  my  calculations  come 
out  under  these  circumstances  f  When  I  calculated  that  this  im- 
petuous young  woman  would  overdo  it  in  new  directions,  was  I 
wrong  or  right !  I  was  right.  What  does  she  try  to  do  ?  Don't 
let  it  give  you  a  turn !    To  throw  the  murder  on  her  Ladyship." 

Sir  Leicester  rises  ftnm  his  chair,  and  staggers  down  again. 

"And  she  got  encouragement  in  it  from  hearing  that  I  was 
always  here,  which  was  done  a'  purpose.  Now,  open  that  pocket- 
book  of  mine,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of 
throwing  it  towards  you,  and  look  at  the  letters  sent  to  me,  eaeh 
with  the  two  words.  Lady  Deblock,  in  it.  Open  the  one  directed 
to  yourself  which  I  stopped  this  very  morning,  and  read  the  three 
wonis.  Lady  Deblock,  Murderess,  in  it.  These  letters  have 
been  falling  about  like  a  shower  of  lady-birds.  What  do  you  say 
now  to  Mrs.  Bucket,  from  her  spy-place,  having  seen  them  aU 
written  by  this  young  woman?  What  do  you  say  to  Mrs.  Bucket 
having,  within  this  half-hour,  secured  the  corresponding  ink  and 
paper,  fellow  hidf-sheets  and  what  not !  ^Vhat  do  you  say  to  Mrs. 
Bucket  having  watched  the  posting  of  'em  every  one  by  tliis  young 
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woman,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet  T'  Mr.  Bucket  asks,  tri- 
umphant in  hia  admiration  of  his  lady's  genius. 

Two  things  are  especially  olservahle,  as  Mr.  Bucket  proceeds  to 
a  conclusion.  First,  that  he  seems  imperceptibly  to  establish  a 
dreadful  right  of  property  in  Mademoiselle.  Secondly,  that  the 
very  atmosphere  she  breathes  seems  to  narrow  and  contract  about 
her,  as  if  a  close  net,  or  a  pall,  were  being  drawn  nearer  and  yet 
nearer  around  her  breathless  figure. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  her  Ladyship  was  on  the  spot  at  the 
eventful  period,"  says  Mr.  Bucket;  "and  my  foreign  friend,  here  saw 
her,  I  believe,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  staircase.  Her  Lady- 
ship and  George  and  my  foreign  friend  were  all  pretty  close  on  one 
another's  heels.  But  that  don't  signify  any  more,  so  111  not  go 
into  it.  I  found  the  wadding  of  the  pistfll  with  which  the  deceased 
Mr.  Tulkinghom  was  shot.  It  was  a  bit  of  the  printed  description 
of  your  house  at  Chesney  Wold.  Not  much  in  that,  you'O  say.  Sir 
]jeicest«r  Dedlock,  Baronet.  No.  But  when  my  foreign  friend 
here  is  so  thoroughly  off  her  guard  as  to  think  it  a  safe  time 
to  tear  up  the  regt  of  that  leaf,  and  when  Mrs.  Bucket  puts  the 
pieces  together  and  finds  the  wadding  wanting,  it  begins  to  look 
like  Queer  street." 

"These  are  very  long  lies,"  Mademoiselle  interposes.  "You 
prose  great  deal.  Is  it  that  you  have  almost  all  finished,  or  are 
you  speaking  idways  1 " 

"  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,"  proceeds  Mr.  Bucket,  who 
del%hts  in  a  full  title,  and  does  violence  to  himself  when  he  dis- 
penses with  any  fragment  of  it,  "  the  last  point  in  the  case  which 
I  am  now  going  to  mention,  shows  the  necessity  of  patience  in  our 
business,  and  never  doing  a  thing  in  a  hurry.  I  watched  this 
young  woman  yesterday,  without  her  knowledge,  when  she  was 
looking  at  the  funeral,  in  company  with  my  wife,  who  planned  to 
take  her  there ;  and  I  hail  so  much  to  convict  her,  and  I  saw  such 
an  expression  in  her  face,  and  my  mind  so  rose  agmnst  her  malice 
towards  her  Ladyship,  and  the  tune  was  altogether  such  a  time  for 
brining  down  what  you  may  call  retribution  upon  her,  that  if  I 
liad  been  a  younger  hand  with  less  experience,  I  should  have  taken 
her,  certein.  Equally,  last  night,  when  her  Ladyship,  as  is  so 
universally  admired  I  am  sure,  come  home,  looking  —  why,  Lord ! 
a  man  might  almost  say  hke  Venus  rising  from  the  ocean,  it  was 
so  unpleasant  and  inconsistent  to  think  of  her  being  charged  with 
a  murder  of  which  she  was  innocent,  that  I  felt  quite  to  want  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Job.  What  should  I  have  lost  ^  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock,  Baronet,  I  should  have  lost  the  weapon.  My  prisoner 
here  proposed  to  Mrs.  Bucket,  after  the  departure  of  the  funeral, 
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that  they  should  go,  per  buas,  a  httlc  ways  into  the  country,  anil 
take  tea  at  a  very  decent  house  of  entertainment.  Now,  near 
that  house  of  entMlainment  there's  a  piece  of  water.  At  tea,  my 
prisoner  got  up  to  feteh  her  pocket-hand  kerc  her  from  the  bed-room 
where  the  bonneta  was ;  she  was  rather  a  iang  time  gone,  and 
came  back  a  httle  out  of  wind.  Aa  soon  as  they  came  home  tliis 
was  reported  to  me  by  Mrs,  Bucket,  along  with  her  observations 
and  suspicions.  I  hat.1  the  piece  of  water  dragged  by  moonlight,  in 
presence  of  a  couple  of  our  men,  and  the  pocket-pistol  was  brought 
up  before  it  had  been  there  half-a-dozen  hours.  Now,  my  dear, 
put  your  arm  a  little  further  through  mine,  and  hold  it  steady,  and 
I  shan't  hurt  you ! " 

In  a  trice  Mr,  Bucket  snaps  a  handcuff  on  lier  wrist.  "  That's 
one,"  says  Mr.  Bucket.  "  Now  the  other,  darling.  Two,  and  all 
told!" 

He  rises;  she  rises  too.  "Where,"  she  asks  liim,  darkening 
her  large  eyes  until  their  drooping  lids  almost  conceal  them  —  and 
yet  they  stare,  "where  is  your  false,  your  treacherous  and  cursed 
wifel" 

"  She's  gone  forrard  to  the  Police  Office  "  returns  Mr.  Bucket. 
"  You'll  see  her  there,  my  dear 

"  I  would  like  to  Liss  her '  exclaims  Mademoiselle  Hortense, 
panting  tigress-like 

"  You'd  bite  her  I  suspect,    says  Mr  Bucktt 

"I  would!"  makmg  her  eyeb  tery  lirge  I  Hould  love  to 
tear  her,  limb  from  limb 

"Bless  you,  darling,  says  Mr.  Bucket,  with  the  gi'eatest  com- 
posure ;  "  I'm  fully  prepared  to  hear  that.  Your  sex  have  such  a 
surprising  animosity  against  one  another,  when  you  do  differ.  You 
don't  mind  me  half  so  much,  do  you  t " 

"  No.     Though  you  are  a  Devil  atiU." 

"  Angel  and  devil  by  turns,  eh  ?  "  cries  Mr.  Bucket.  "  But  I  am 
in  my  regular  employment,  you  must  consider.  Let  me  put  your 
shawl  tidy.  I've  been  lady's  maid  to  a  good  many  before  now. 
Anything  wanting  to  the  bonnet!     There's  a  cab  at  the  door," 

Mademoiselle  Hortense,  casting  an  indignant  eye  at  the  glass, 
shakes  herself  perfectly  neat  in  one  shake,  and  looks,  to  do  her  jus- 
tice, uncommonly  genteel. 

"Listen  then,  my  angel,"  says  she,  after  several  sarcastic  nods. 
"  You  are  very  spiritual.     But  can  you  res-tore  him  back  to  life  t " 

Mr,  Bucket  answers  "  Not  exactly." 

"That  is  droll.  Listen  yet  one  time.  You  are  very  spiritual. 
Can  you  make  a  honourable  lady  of  Her  ? " 

"Don't  be  so  malicious,"  says  Mr,  Bucket, 
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"  Or  ti  haughty  geEtleman  of  Him  ? "  cries  Mademoiselle,  referring 
to  Sir  Leicester  with  ineflable  dialain,  "  Eh  !  0  then  regaixl  him  ! 
The  poor  infent !     Ha !  ha !  ha ! " 

"  O'ome,  come,  why  thia  is  worse  Parlaying  than  tl>e  other,"  saya 
Mr.  Bucket.     "  Come  along ! " 

"  You  cannot  do  these  things  ?  Then  you  can  do  as  you  please 
with  me.  It  ia  but  the  death,  it  is  aU  tlie  same.  Let  iia  go,  my 
angel.     Adieu  you  old  man,  grey.     I  pity  you,  and  I  des-pise  you  ! " 

Witli  these  last  words,  she  snaps  her  teeth  together,  as  if  her 
mouth  closed  with  a  spring.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  how  Mr. 
Bucket  gets  her  out,  but  he  accomplishes  that  feat  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himself;  enfoltling  and  pervading  her  Mke  a  cloud,  and 
hovering  away  with  her  as  if  he  were  a  liomely  Jupit«r,  and  she  the 
object  of  his  affections. 

Sir  Leicester,  left  alone,  remains  in  the  same  attitude  as  though 
he  were  still  listening,  and  his  attention  wei-e  still  occupied.  At 
length  he  gazea  round  the  empty  room,  and  finding  it  deserted,  rises 
unsteadily  to  hia  feet,  pushes  back  his  chair,  and  walks  a  few  steps, 
supporting  himself  by  the  table.  Then  he  stops ;  and,  with  more  of 
those  inarticulate  sounds,  Ufts  up  his  eyes  and  seems  to  stare  at 


Heaven  knows  what  he  sees.  The  green,  green  woods  of  Ches- 
ney  Wold,  the  noUe  house,  the  pictures  of  his  forefathers,  strangers 
defacing  them,  ofScers  of  police  coarsely  handUng  his  most  precious 
heirlooms,  thousands  of  iingers  pointii^  at  lum,  thousands  of  iaces 
sneering  at  him.  But  if  such  shadows  flit  before  him  to  his  bewil- 
derment, there  is  one  other  shadow  winch  he  can  name  with  some- 
thing like  distinctness  even  yet,  and  to  which  alone  he  addresses 
his  teai'ing  of  his  white  hair,  and  hia  extended  arms. 

It  is  she,  in  association  with  whom,  saving  that  she  has  been  for 
years  a  main  fibre  of  the  root  of  his  dignity  and  pride,  he  has  never 
had  a  selfish  thought.  It  is  she  whom  he  has  loved,  admired, 
honoured,  and  set  up  for  the  world  to  respect.  It  is  she,  who,  at  the 
core  of  all  the  constraine^l  formalities  and  conventionalities  of  hie 
life,  has  lieen  a  stock  of  living  t«ndeniefis  and  love,  susceptible  as 
nothing  else  is  of  being  stnick  with  the  agony  he  feels.  He  sees 
her,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  himself;  and  cannot  bear  to  look 
upon  her  cast  down  from  the  higli  place  she  has  graced  so  well. 

And,  even  to  the  point  of  his  sinking  on  the  ground,  oblivious  of 
iiis  sufiering,  he  can  yet  pronounce  her  name  with  something  like 
distinctness  in  the  midst  of  tlioae  intrusive  sounds,  and  in  a  tone  of 
mourning  and  compassion  ratlier  than  reproach. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 


Inspector  Bucket  of  the  Detective  has  not  yet  struck  his  great 
blow,  as  just  now  chronicled,  but  is  yet  refreshing  himself  with  sleep 
preparatory  to  his  field-day,  when,  through  the  night  and  along  the 
freezing  wintry  roads,  a  chaise  and  pair  comes  out  of  Lincolnshire, 
making  its  way  towiu^  London. 

Railroads  shall  soon  traverse  all  this  country,  and  with  a  rattle 
and  a  glare  the  engine  and  train  shall  stoot  like  a  meteor  over  the 
wide  night-landscape,  turning  the  moon  paler;  but,  as  yet,  sucli 
things  are  non-existent  in  these  parts,  though  not  wholly  unexpected. 
Preparations  are  afoot,  measurements  are  roade,  ground  is  staked 
ont  Bridges  are  begun,  and  their  not  yet  united  piers  desolately 
look  at  one  another  over  roads  and  streams,  like  brick  and  mortar 
eouplea  with  an  obstacle  t«  their  union ;  fragments  of  embankments 
are  thrown  up,  and  left  as  precipices  with  torrents  of  rusty  carts 
and  barrows  tumbling  over  them ;  tripods  of  tall  poles  appear  on 
hill-tops,  where  there  are  rumours  of  tunnels;  everything  looks 
chaotic,  and  abandoned  in  fell  hopelessness.  Along  the  freezing 
roads,  and  through  the  night,  the  post-chaise  makes  its  way  without 
a  railroad  on  its  mind. 

Mi-s.  Rouucewell,  so  many  yeare  housekeeper  at  Chesney  Wold, 
sits  within  the  chaise ;  and  by  her  side  sits  Mrs.  Bagnet  with  her 
grey  cloak  and  umbrella.  The  old  girl  would  prefer  the  bar  in 
front,  as  being  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  a  primitive  sort  of  perch 
more  in  accordance  with  her  usual  course  of  travelling ;  but  Mrs. 
Rouncewell  is  too  thoughtful  of  her  comfort  to  admit  of  her  propos- 
ing it.  The  old  lady  cannot  make  enough  of  the  old  girl.  She 
'n  her  stately  manner,  holding  her  hand,  and,  regardless  of  its 
i,  puts  it  ottea  to  her  lips.  "  You  are  a  mother,  my  dear 
soul,''  says  she  many  times,  "and  you  found  out  my  George's 
mother ! " 

"Why,  George,"  returns  Mi-s.  Bagnet,  "was  always  free  with 
me,  ma'am,  and  when  he  said  at  owr  house  to  my  Woolwicli,  that  of 
all  the  things  my  Woolwich  could  have  to  think  of  when  he  grew 
to  be  a  man,  the  comfortablest  would  be  that  he  had  never  brought 
a  sorrowful  line  into  his  mother's  fiice,  or  turned  a  hair  of  her  head 
grey,  then  I  felt  sure,  from  his  way,  that  something  fresh  had 
brought  his  own  mother  into  his  mind.  I  had  often  known  him  to 
say  to  me,  in  past  times,  that  he  had  behaved  bad  to  her." 

"Never,  my  dear!"  returns  Mra,  Rouncewell,  bursting  into 
tears.     "My  blessing  on  him,  never  1     He  was  always  fond  of  me. 
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and  loving  to  me,  was  my  George !  But  he  had  a  bold  spirit,  and 
he  ran  a  little  wild,  aad  went  for  a  soldier.  And  I  know  he  waited 
at  first,  in  letting  us  know  about  himself,  till  he  should  rise  to  he  an 
officer;  and  when  he  didn't  rise,  I  know  he  considered  himself 
beneath  us,  and  woiddn't  be  a  disgrace  to  us.  For  he  had  a  lion 
heart,  had  my  George,  always  from  a  baby  ! " 

The  old  lady's  hands  stray  about  her  as  of  yore,  while  she  recalls, 
all  in  a  tremble,  what  a  likely  lad,  what  a  fine  lad,  what  a  gay 
good-humoured  clever  lad  he  was ;  how  they  all  took  to  him,  down 
at  Chesn^  Wold ;  how  Sir  Leicester  took  to  him  when  he  was  a 
young  gentleman ;  how  the  dogs  took  to  him ;  how  even  the  people, 
who  had  been  angry  with  him,  forgave  him  the  moment  he  was 
gone,  poor  boy.  And  now  to  see  him  after  all,  and  in  a  prison  too ! 
And  the  broad  stomacher  heaves,  and  the  quaint  upr^ht  old-fash- 
ioned figure  bends  under  its  load  of  affectionate  distress. 

Mrs.  Bagnet,  with  the  instinctive  skill  of  a  good  warm  heart, 
leaves  the  old  housekeeper  to  her  emotions  for  a  little  while  —  not 
without  passing  the  back  of  her  hand  across  her  own  motherly  eyes 
—  and  presently  chirps  up  in  her  chceiy  manner : 

"  So  I  says  to  George  when  I  goes  to  call  him  in  to  tea  (he  pre- 
tended to  be  snmking  his  pipe  outside),  '  What  ails  you  this  after- 
noon, George,  for  gracious  sake  1  I  have  seen  all  sorts,  and  I  have 
seen  you  pretty  often  in  season  and  out  of  season,  abroad  and  at 
home,  and  I  never  see  you  so  melancliolly  penitent.'  '  Why,  Mrs. 
Bagnet,'  says  George, '  it's  because  I  am  melancholly  and  penitent 
both,  this  afternoon,  that  yon  see  me  so.'  'What  have  you  done, 
old  fellow?'  I  says.  'Why,  Mrs.  Bagnet,'  says  George,  shaking 
his  head,  '  what  I  have  done  has  been  done  this  many  a  long  year, 
and  is  best  not  tried  to  he  undone  now.  If  I  ever  get  to  Heaven, 
it  won't  be  for  being  a  good  son  to  a  widowed  mother;  I  say  no 
more.'  Now,  ma'am,  when  George  says  to  me  that  it's  best  not 
tried  to  be  undone  now,  I  have  my  thoughts  as  I  liave  often  had 
before,  and  I  draw  it  out  of  George  how  he  comes  to  have  such 
things  on  him  that  aftemoou.  Then  George  tells  me  that  he  has 
seen  by  chance,  at  the  lawyer's  office,  a  fine  old  lady  that  has  brought 
his  mother  plain  before  him ;  and  he  runs  on  about  that  old  lady 
till  he  quite  forgets  himself,  and  paints  her  picter  to  me  as  sJie 
used  to  be,  years  iipon  years  back.  So  I  says  to  George  when  he 
has  done,  who  is  this  old  lady  he  has  seen  ?  And  Geoi^  tells  me 
it's  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  housekeeper  for  more  than  half  a  century  to 
the  Dedlock  family  down  at  Chesney  Wold  in  Lincolnshire.  George 
has  frequently  told  me  before  that  he's  a  Lincolnshire  man,  and 
I  says  to  my  old  Lignum  that  night,  'Lignum,  that's  his  mother 
for  five-and-ftir-ty  pound ! ' " 
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All  this  Mrs,  Baguet  now  relates  for  the  twentieth  time  at  least 
within  the  last  four  hours.  Trilling  it  out,  like  a  kind  of  bird ; 
with  a  pretty  high  note,  tlrnt  it  may  be  audible  to  the  old  lady 
above  IJiie  hum  of  the  wheels. 

"  Bless  you,  and  thank  you,"  says  Mrs.  EounceweU.  "  Bless  you, 
and  thank  you,  my  worthy  soul ! " 

"Dear  heart ! "  criea  Mrs.  Bagnet,  in  the  most  natural  manner. 
"  No  thanks  to  me,  I  am  sure.  Thanks  to  yourself  ma'am,  for 
being  so  ready  to  pay  'em !  And  mind  once  more,  ma'am,  what 
you  had  beat  do  on  finding  George  to  be  your  own  son,  is,  to  make 
him  —  for  your  sake  —  have  every  sort  of  help  to  put  himself  in 
the  right,  and  clear  himself  of  a  charge  of  which  he  is  as  inno- 
cent as  you  or  me.  It  won't  do  to  have  truth  and  justice  on  his 
side ;  he  must  have  law  and  lawyers,"  exclaims  the  old  girl,  appar- 
ently persuaded  that  the  latter  form  a  separate  establishment,  and 
have  dissolved  partnership  with  truth  and  justice  for  ever  and  a 
day. 

"He  shall  have,"  says  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  "all  the  help  that  can 
be  got  for  him  in  the  world,  my  dear.  I  will  spend  all  I  have, 
and  thankfully,  to  procure  it.  Sir  Leicester  will  do  his  best,  tlie 
whole  family  will  do  their  beet.  I  —  I  know  something,  my  dear ; 
and  will  make  my  own  appeal,  as  his  mother  parted  from  him  all 
these  years,  and  finding  him  in  a  jail  at  last." 

The  extreme  disquietude  of  the  old  housekeeper's  manner  in  say 
ing  this,  her  broken  words,  and  her  wringing  of  her  hands,  make  a 
powerful  impression  on  Mrs.  Bagnet,  and  would  astonish  her  but 
that  she  refers  them  aU  to  her  sorrow  for  her  son's  condition  And 
yet  Mrs.  Bagnet  wonders,  too,  why  Mrs.  EounceweU  should  murmur 
so  distractedly,  "  My  Lady,  my  Lady,  my  Lady  !  "  ovei  and  o\er 
again. 

The  frosty  night  wears  away,  and  the  dawn  breaks,  and  the  post- 
chaise  comes  rolling  on  through  the  early  mist,  like  the  ghost  of  a 
chaise  departed.  It  has  plenty  of  spectral  company,  in  ghoste  of 
trees  and  hedges  slowly  vanishing  and  giving  place  to  the  realities 
of  day.  London  reached,  the  travellers  alight ;  the  old  housekeeper 
in  great  tribulation  and  confiision ;  Mrs.  Bagnet,  quite  fresh  and 
collected  —  as  she  would  be,  if  her  nest  point,  with  no  new  equi- 
page and  outfit,  were  the  Cape  of  Glood  Hope,  the  Island  of  Ascen- 
sion, Houg  Kong,  or  any  other  military  station. 

But  when  they  set  out  for  the  prison  where  the  trooper  is  con- 
fined, the  old  lady  has  managed  to  draw  about  her,  with  her  laven- 
der-coloured dress,  much  of  the  staid  calmness  which  is  its  usual 
accompaniment.  A  wonderfully  grave,  precise,  and  handsome  piece 
of  old  china  she  looks ;  though  her  heart  beate  fast,  and  her  stom- 
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acher  is  ruffled,  more  thaii  even  the  remembrance  of  this  wayward 
son  has  niffled  it  these  many  years. 

Approaching  the  cell,  they  find  the  door  opening  and  a  warder  in 
the  act  of  coming  out.  The  old  girl  promptly  makes  a  siga  of 
entreaty  to  liim  to  say  nothing ;  assenting,  with  a  nod,  he  suffers 
them  to  enter  as  he  shuts  the  door. 

So  George,  who  is  writing  at  his  table,  supposing  himself  to  be 
alone,  does  not  raise  his  eyes,  but  renmns  absorbed.  The  old  house- 
keeper looks  at  him,  and  those  wandering  hands  of  hers  are  quite 
enough  for  Mrs.  Bagnet's  confirmation ;  even  if  she  could  see  the 
mother  and  the  son  together,  knowing  what  she  knows,  and  doubt 
their  relationship. 

Not  a  rustic  of  the  housekeeper's  dress,  not  a  gesture,  not  a  word, 
betrays  her.  She  stands  looking  at  him  as  he  writes  on,  all  uncon- 
scious, and  only  her  fluttering  hands  give  utterance  to  her  emotions. 
But  they  are  very  eloquent;  veiy,  very  eloquent.  Mrs.  Bagnet 
understaiids  them.  They  speak  of  gratitude,  of  joy,  of  grief,  of 
hope ;  of  inextinguishable  affection,  cherished  viith  no  return  since 
this  stalwart  man  was  a  stripling ;  of  a  better  son  loved  less,  and 
this  son  loved  so  fondly  and  so  proudly ;  and  they  speak  in  sucb 
touching  language,  that  Mrs.  Bidet's  eyes  brim  up  with  tears, 
and  they  run  glistening  down  her  sun-browned  face. 

"  George  Rounceweil !    0  my  dear  child,  turn  and  look  at  me ! " 

The  trooper  starts  up,  clasps  bis  mother  round  the  neck,  and  falls 
down  on  his  knees  before  her.  Whether  in  a  late  repentance,  whether 
in  the  first  association  that  comes  back  upon  him,  he  puts  his  hands 
together  as  a  child  does  when  it  says  its  prayers,  and  raising  them 
towards  her  breast,  bows  down  his  head,  and  cries. 

"My  (Jeorge,  my  dearest  son !  Always  my  favourite,  and  my 
favourite  still,  where  have  you  been  these  cruel  years  and  years  ? 
Grown  such  a  man  too,  grown  such  a  fine  strong  man.  Grown  so 
like  what  I  knew  he  must  be,  if  it  pleased  God  he  was  alive ! " 

She  can  ask,  and  he  can  answer,  nothing  connected  for  a  time. 
All  that  time  the  old  girl,  tiuned  away,  leans  one  arm  ag^nst  the 
whitened  wall,  leans  her  honest  forehead  upon  it,  wipes  her  eyes 
with  her  serviceable  grey  cloak,  and  quite  enjoys  herself  like  the 
l>est  of  old  girls  as  sbc  is. 

"  Mother,"  says  the  trooper,  when  they  are  more  composed ; 
"  for^ve  me  firet  of  all,  for  I  know  my  need  of  it." 

Forgive  him !  She  does  it  with  all  her  heart  and  soul.  She 
always  has  done  it.  She  tells  him  how  she  has  had  it  written  in 
her  will,  these  many  years,  that  he  was  her  beloved  son  George. 
She  has  never  believed  any  ill  of  him,  never.  If  she  had  died 
without  this  happiness  —  and  she  is  an  old  womaa  now,  and  can't 
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look  to  live  yeiy  long  —  she  would  hiive  blessed  him  with  her  last 
breath,  if  she  had  had  her  senses,  as  her  beloved  son  George. 

"  Mother,  I  have  been  an  undutiful  trouble  to  you,  and  I  have 
ray  reward ;  but  of  late  years  I  have  had  a  kind  of  a  glimmering 
of  a  purpose  in  me,  too.  When  I  left  home  I  didn't  care  much, 
mother  —  I  am  afeiid  not  a  great  deal  —  for  leaving ;  and  went 
away  and  listed,  harum-scarum,  making  believe  to  think  that  I 
cared  for  nobody,  no  not  I,  and  that  nobody  cared  for  me," 

The  trooper  has  dried  his  eyes,  and  put  away  his  handkerchief; 
but  there  is  an  extraordinary  contrast  between  his  habitual  manner 
of  expressing  himself  and  carrying  himself,  and  the  softened  tone 
in  which  he  speaks,  interrupted  occasionally  by  a  half-stifled  sob. 

"  So  I  wrote  a  line  home,  mother,  as  you  too  well  know,  to  say 
I  had  "listed  under  another  name,  and  I  went  abroad.  Abroad,  at 
one  time  I  thought  I  would  write  home  next  year  when  I  might 
be  better  off;  and  when  that  year  was  out,  I  thought  I  would  write 
home  next  year  when  I  miglit  be  better  off;  and  when  that  year 
was  out  again,  perhaps  I  didn't  think  much  about  it.  So  on,  from 
year  to  year,  through  a  service  of  ten  years,  till  I  began  to  get 
older,  and  to  ask  myself  why  should  I  ever  write  t " 

"I  don't  find  any  fault,  child  —  but  not  to  ease  my  mind, 
George  1  Not  a  word  to  your  loving  mother,  who  was  growing 
older,  too  ? " 

This  almost  overturns  the  trooper  afresh ;  hut  he  seta  himself 
up  with  a  great,  rough,  sounding  clearance  of  his  throat. 

"Heaven  forgive  me,  mother,  hut  I  thought  there  would  be 
small  consolation  then  in  hearing  anything  about  me.  There  were 
you,  respected  and  esteemed.  There  was  my  brother,  as  I  read  in 
chance  north-country  papers  now  and  then,  rising  to  be  prosperous 
and  fiimoua.  There  was  I,  a  dragoon,  roving,  unsettled,  not  self- 
made  like  him,  but  self-unmade—  all  my  earlier  advantages  thrown 
away,  all  my  little  learning  unlearnt,  nothing  picked  up  but  what 
unfitted  me  for  most  things  that  I  could  think  of.  What  business 
had  /  to  make  myself  known !  After  letting  all  that  time  go  l^ 
me,  what  good  could  come  of  it !  The  worst  was  past  with  you, 
mother.  I  knew  by  that  time  (being  a  man)  how  you  had  mourned 
for  me,  and  wept  for  me,  and  prayed  for  me ;  and  the  pain  was 
over,  or  was  softened  down,  and  I  was  better  in  your  mind  as  it 
was." 

The  old  lady  sorrowfully  shakes  her  head ;  and  taking  one  of  his 
powerful  hands,  lays  it  lovingly  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  No,  I  don't  aay  that  it  was  so,  mother,  but  that  I  made  it  out 
to  be  so.  I  said  just  now  what  good  could  come  of  it  1  Well,  my 
dear  mother,  some  good  might  have  come  of  it  to  myself — and 
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there  was  the  meanneas  of  it.  You  would  have  sought  uit;  out ; 
you  would  have  purchased  my  discharge ;  you  would  have  taken 
me  down  to  Cliesney  Wold ;  you  would  have  brought  me  and  my 
brother  and  my  brother's  fajnily  together;  you  would  all  have  con- 
sidered anxiously  how  to  do  something  for  me,  and  set  me  up  as  a 
respectable  civilian.  But  how  could  any  of  you  feel  sure  of  me, 
when  I  couldn't  so  much  as  feel  sure  of  myself?  How  could  you 
help  regarding  as  an  incumbrance  and  a  discredit  to  you,  an  idle 
dragooning  chap,  who  was  an  incumbrance  and  a  discredit  to  him- 
Belf,  excepting  under  discipline  1  How  could  I  look  my  brother's 
children  in  the  face,  and  pretend  to  set  them  an  oxainple  —  I,  the 
vagabond  boy,  who  had  run  away  from  home,  and  been  the  grief 
and  unhappiness  of  my  mother's  life?  'No,  Geotge.'  Such  were 
my  words,  mother,  when  I  passed  tiis  in  review  before  me :  '  You 
have  made  your  bed.    Now,  lie  upon  it.' " 

Mrs.  RouncBweU,  drawing  up  her  stately  form,  shakes  her  head 
at  the  old  girl  with  a  swelling  pride  upon  her,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  I  told  you  so ! "  The  old  ^rl  relieves  her  fedinge,  and  testifies 
her  iiitei'eat  in  the  conversation,  by  giving  the  trooper  a  great  poke 
between  the  siioulders  with  her  umbrella ;  this  action  she  irfler- 
wards  repeats,  at  intervals,  in  a  species  of  affectionate  lunacy : 
never  iailing,  after  the  administration  of  each  of  these  remon- 
strances, to  resort  to  the  whitened  wall  and  the  grey  cloak  again. 

"This  was  the  way  I  brought  myself  to  think,  mother,  that  my 
best  amends  was  to  lie  upon  that  bed  I  had  made,  and  die  upon  it. 
And  I  should  have  done  it  (though  I  have  been  to  see  you  more 
than  once,  down  at  Chesney  Wold,  when  you  little  thought  of  me), 
but  for  my  old  comrade's  wife  here,  who  I  find  has  been  too  many 
for  me.  But  I  thank  her  for  it.  I  thank  you  for  it,  Mrs.  Bagnet, 
with  all  my  heart  and  might." 

To  which  Mrs.  Bagnet  responds  with  two  pokes. 

And  now  the  old  lady  impresses  upon  her  son  George,  her  own 
dear  recovered  boy,  her  joy  and  pride,  the  light  of  her  eyes,  the 
happy  close  of  her  life,  and  eveiy  fond  name  she  can  think  o^  that 
he  must  be  governed  by  the  best  advice  obtainable  by  money  and 
influence ;  that  he  must  yield  up  his  case  to  the  greatest  lawyers 
that  can  be  got ;  that  he  must  act,  in  this  serious  plight,  as  he 
shall  be  advised  to  act ;  and  must  not  be  self-willed,  however  right, 
but  must  promise  to  think  only  of  bis  poor  old  mother's  anxiety 
and  suffering  imtil  he  is  released,  or  he  will  break  her  heart. 

"Mother,  'tis  little  enough  to  consent  to,"  returns  the  trooper, 
stopping  her  with  a  kiss ;  "  tell  me  what  I  shall  do,  and  I'll  make 
a  late  beginning,  and  do  it,  Mrs.  Bagnet,  you'll  take  care  of  my 
mother,  I  know?" 
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A  very  liard  poke  from  the  old  girl's  umbrella. 

"  If  you'll  bring  her  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jamdycc  and  Miaa 
Summerson,  she  will  find  them  of  her  way  of  thinking,  and  they 
will  ^TC  her  the  best  advice  and  assistance." 

"And,  George,"  says  the  old  lady,  "we  mnat  send  with  all 
haste  for  your  brother.  He  is  a  sensible  sound  man  as  they  tell 
me — out  in  the  world  beyond  Chesney  Wold,  my  dear,  though  I 
don't  know  much  of  it  myself — ^and  will  be  of  great  service." 

"Mother,"  returns  the  trooper,  "is  it  too  soon  to  ask  a  favourr' 

"Surely  not,  my  dear." 

"Then  grant  me  this  one  great  favour.     Don't  let  my  brother 

"Not  know  what,  my  dear?" 

"  Not  know  of  me.  In  faet,  mother,  I  can't  bear  it ;  I  can't 
make  up  my  mind  to  it.  He  has  proved  himself  so  different  from 
me,  and  has  done  so  much  to  raise  himself  while  I've  been  soldier- 
ing, that  I  haven't  brass  enough  in  my  composition  to  see  him 
in  this  place  and  nuder  this  charge.  How  could  a  man  like  him 
be  expected  to  have  any  pleasure  in  sueh  a  discovery?  It's  im- 
possible. No,  keep  my  secret  from  him,  mother ;  do  me  a  greatei- 
kindness  than  I  deserve,  and  keep  my  secret  from  my  brother,  of 
aD  men." 

"  But  not  always,  dear  George  1 " 

"Why,  mother,  perhaps  not  for  good  ;uid  all  —  though  I  mny 
eome  to  ask  tliat  too  —  but  keep  it  now,  I  do  entreat  you.  If  it's 
ever  broke  to  him  that  his  Rip  of  a  brother  haa  tmiied  up,  I  could 
wish,"  says  the  trooper,  shaking  his  head  very  doubtftdly,  "  to 
break  it  myself ;  and  be  goveme<l,  as  to  advancing  or  retreating, 
by  the  way  in  which  he  seems  to  take  it." 

As  he  evidently  has  a  rooted  feeling  on  this  point,  and  as  the 
depth  of  it  is  recognised  in  Mrs.  Bagnet'a  face,  his  mother  yields 
her  implicit  assent  to  what  he  asks.  For  this  he  thanks  her 
kindly. 

"  In  all  other  respects,  my  dear  mother,  I'll  bo  as  tractable  and 
obedient  as  you  can  wish ;  on  this  one  alone,  I  stand  out.  So 
now  I  am  ready  even  for  the  lawyers.  I  have  been  drawing  up," 
he  glances  at  his  writing  on  the  table,  "an  exact  account  of  what 
I  knew  of  the  deceased,  and  how  I  came  to  be  involved  in  this 
imfortunate  afiair.  It's  entered,  phun  and  regular,  like  an  orderly- 
book  ;  not  a  word  in  it  but  what's  wanted  for  the  facts.  I  did 
intend  to  read  it,  straight  on  end,  whensoever  I  was  called  upon  to 
say  anything  in  my  defence.  I  hope  I  may  be  let  to  do  it  still ; 
but  I  have  no  longer  a  will  of  my  own  in  tliis  case,  and  whatever 
is  said  or  done,  I  give  my  promise  not  to  have  any." 
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Matters  being  brought  to  this  so  far  satisfactory  pass,  and  tiaiic 
being  ou  the  wane,  Mra,  Bagnet  proposes  a  departure.  Again 
and  again  the  oM  My  hangs  upon  her  son's  neck,  and  again  and 
again  the  trooper  holds  her  to  bis  broad  chest, 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  take  my  mother,  Mrs.  Bagnet  t " 

"  I  am  going  to  the  town  house,  my  dear,  the  family  house.  I 
have  some  business  there,  that  must  be  looked  to  directly,"  Mrs. 
Eouncewell  answers. 

"  Will  you  see  my  mother  safe  there,  m  a  coach,  Mrs.  Bagnet  J 
But  of  course  I  know  you  will.     Why  should  I  ask  it !  " 

Why  indeed,  Mrs.  Bagnet  expresses  with  the  umbrella, 

"Take  her,  my  old  friend,  and  take  my  gratitude  along  with 
you.  Kisses  to  Quebec  and  Malta,  love  to  my  godson,  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand  to  Lignum,  and  this  for  youreelf,  and  I  wish  it 
was  ten  thousand  pound  in  gold,  my  dear ! "  So  saying,  the  trooper 
puts  bis  lips  to  the  old  girl's  tanned  forehead,  and  the  door  shuts 
upon  him  in  his  cell. 

No  entreaties  on  the  part  of  tlie  good  old  housekeeper  will 
induce  Mrs.  Bagnet  to  retain  the  coach  for  her  own  eonveyance 
home.  Jumping  out  cheerfully  at  the  door  of  the  Dedlock  man- 
sion, and  handing  Mrs.  Kouncewell  up  the  steps,  the  old  giil 
shakes  hands  and  trudges  off;  arriving  soon  afterwards  in  tht 
bosom  of  the  Bagnet  family,  and  falling  to  washing  the  gieens,  is 
if  nothing  had  happened. 

My  Lady  is  in  that  room  in  which  she  held  her  last  Lonteiem  c 
with  the  murdered  man,  and  is  sitting  where  she  sat  that  night, 
and  is  looking  at  the  spot  where  he  stood  upon  the  hearth,  studj 
ing  her  so  leisurely,  when  a  tap  comes  at  the  door.  Who  is  it? 
Mrs.  Kouncewell.  What  has  brought  Mrs.  Kouncewell  to  town  so 
unexpectedly  ? 

"  Trouble,  my  Lady.  Sad  trouble.  0  my  Lady,  may  I  beg  a 
word  with  you  ? " 

What  new  occurrence  is  it  that  makes  thi&  triinquil  old  woiuaii 
tremble  so?  Far  happier  than  her  Lady,  as  lier  Lady  has  often 
thought,  why  does  she  fatter  in  this  manner,  and  look  at  her  with 
such  strange  mistrust  t 

"What  is  the  matter?     Sit  down  and  take  your  breath." 

"  0  my  Lady,  my  Lady.  I  have  found  my  ^on  -  -  my  youngest, 
who  went  away  for  a  soldier  so  long  ago.     And  lie  is  in  prison." 

"For  debt!" 

"  0  no,  my  Lady ;  I  would  have  paid  any  ilebt,  and  joyful." 

"  For  what  is  be  in  prison,  then  ? " 

"  Charged  with  a  murder,  my  Lady,  of  which  he  is  as  innocent 
as  ^  as  I  am.     Accused  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  TuUdnghom." 
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What  does  she  mean  by  this  look  aiid  this  imploring  gesture  1 
Why  does  she  come  so  close !    What  is  the  letter  that  she  holds  1 

"Lady  Dedlock,  my  dear  Lady,  my  good  Lady,  my  kind  Lady ! 
You  must  have  a  heart  to  feel  for  me,  you  must  Iiave  a  heart 
to  forgive  me.  I  was  in  this  family  before  you  were  bom.  I  am 
devoted  to  it.     But  think  of  my  dear  son  wroi!gf\illy  accused." 

"  /  do  not  accuse  him." 

"  No,  my  Lady,  no.  But  others  do,  and  he  is  in  prison  and  in 
danger,  0  Lady  Dedlock,  if  you  can  say  but  a  word  to  help  to 
clear  him,  say  it ! " 

What  delusion  can  this  be  1  What  power  does  she  suppose  is 
in  the  person  she  petitions,  to  avert  this  unjrist  suspicion,  if  it  be 
uiyust  t  Her  Lady's  handsome  eyes  regard  her  with  astonishment, 
almost  with  feoi-. 

"  My  lady,  I  came  away  last  night  from  Chesney  Wold  to  find 
my  son  in  my  old  age,  and  the  step  upon  the  Ghost's  Walk  was  so 
constant  and  so  solemn  that  I  never  heard  the  like  in  all  these 
years.  Night  after  night,  as  it  lias  fallen  dark,  tlie  sound  has 
echoed  through  your  rooms,  but  last  nigiit  it  was  awfullest.  And 
as  it  fell  dark  last  night,  my  Lady,  I  got  this  letter." 

"What  letter  is  it?" 

"Hush!  Hush!"  The  housekeeper  looks  round,  and  answers 
in  a  frightened  whisper;  "My  Lady,  I  liavc  not  breathed  a  word 
of  it,  I  don't  believe  what's  written  in  it,  I  know  it  can't  be  true, 
I  am  sure  and  certain  tliat  it  is  not  kue.  But  my  son  is  in 
danger,  and  yon  must  have  a  heart  to  pity  me.  If  you  know  of 
anything  that  is  not  known  to  otliers,  if  you  have  any  suspicion, 
if  you  have  any  clue  at  all,  and  any  reason  for  keeping  it  in  your 
own  breast,  0  my  dear  Lady,  think  of  me,  and  conquer  that  rea- 
son, and  let  it  be  known !  This  is  the  most  I  consider  possible. 
I  kjaciw  you  are  not  a  hard  lady,  but  you  go  your  own  way  always 
without  help,  and  you  are  not  familiar  with  your  friends ;  and  all 
who  admire  you  —  and  all  do — ^as  a  beautiful  and  elegant  lady, 
know  you  to  be  one  far  away  from  themselves,  who  can't  be 
approached  close.  My  Lady,  you  may  have  some  proud  or  angry 
reasons  for  disdaining  to  utt«r  something  that  you  know ;  if  so, 
pray,  O  pray,  think  of  a  faithful  servant  whose  whole  life  has 
been  passed  in  this  family  which  she  dearly  loves,  and  relent,  and 
help  to  clear  my  son !  My  Lady,  my  good  Lady,"  the  old  house- 
keeper pleads  mth  genuine  simplicity,  "I  am  so  humble  in  my 
place,  and  you  arc  by  nature  so  high  and  distant,  that  you  may  not 
think  what  I  feel  for  my  child ;  but  I  feel  so  much,  that  I  have 
come  here  to  make  so  bold  as  to  beg  and  pray  you  not  to  be  scomfiil 
of  us,  if  you  can  do  us  any  right  or  justice  at  this  fearful  time ! " 
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Lady  Dcdlock  raises  her  without  one  woid,  until  slic  takes  the 
letter  from  her  hand. 

"  Am  I  to  read  this  ? " 

"When  I  am  gone,  my  Lady,  if  you  please ;  and  then  remem- 
bering the  most  that  I  consider  possihle." 

"I  know  of  nothing  I  can  do.  I  know  of  nothing  I  reserve, 
that  can  affect  yonr  son.     I  have  never  accused  him." 

"  My  Lady,  yon  may  pity  him  the  more,  iinder  a  false  accusa- 
tion, aiter  reading  the  letter." 

The  old  housekeeper  leaves  her  with  the  letter  in  ker  hand.  In 
truth  she  is  not  a  bard  lady  naturally;  and  the  time  lias  been 
when  the  sight  of  the  venerable  figure  suing  to  her  with  such 
strong  earnestness  would  have  moved  her  to  great  compassion. 
But,  so  long  accustomed  to  suppress  emotion,  and  keep  down 
reality;  so  long  schooled  for  her  own  purposes,  in  that  destructive 
school  which  shuts  up  the  natural  feelings  of  the  heart,  like  flies 
in  amber,  and  spreads  one  uniform  and  dreary  gloss  over  the  good 
and  bad,  the  feehng  and  the  unfeeling,  the  sensible  and  the  sense- 
less ;  she  has  subdued  even  her  wonder  until  now. 

She  opens  the  letter.  Spread  out  upon  the  paper  is  a  printed 
account  of  the  discovery  of  the  body,  as  it  lay  fiice  downward  on 
the  floor,  shot  through  the  heart ;  and  underneath  is  written  her 
own  name,  with  the  word  Murderess  attached. 

It  falls  out  of  her  hand.  How  long  it  may  have  lain  upon  the 
ground,  she  knows  not ;  but  it  lies  whei'e  it  fell,  when  a  servant 
stands  before  her  announcing  the  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Guppy.  The  words  have  probably  been  repeated  several  times, 
for  they  are  ringing  in  her  head  before  she  begins  to  understand 
them. 

"  Let  him  come  in ! " 

He  comes  in.  Holding  the  letter  in  her  hand,  which  she  has 
taken  from  the  floor,  *he  tries  to  coUect  her  thoughts.  In  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Guppy  she  is  the  same  Lady  Dedlock,  holding  the 
same  prepared,  proud,  chilling  state. 

"  Your  Ladyship  may  not  be  at  first  disposed  to  excuse  this  visit 
from  one  who  has  never  been  very  welcome  to  your  Ladyship  — 
which  he  don't  complain  of,  for  he  is  bound  to  confess  that  there 
never  has  been  any  particular  reason  on  the  face  of  things,  why 
he  should  be ;  but  I  hope  when  I  mention  my  motives  to  your 
Ladyship,  you  will  not  find  fault  with  me,"  says  Mr.  Guppy. 

"Do  so," 

"  Thank  your  Ladyship.  I  ought  first  to  explain  to  your 
Ladyship,"  Mr.  Guppy  sits  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  and  puts  his 
hat  on  the  carpet  at  his  feet,  "that  Miss  Summerson,  whose  image 
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as  I  formerly  mentioned  to  your  Ladyship  was  at  one  period  of  my 
life  imprinted  on  my  art  tmtil  erased  by  011311  mstaiicea  over  whicli 
I  had  no  control,  communicated  to  me,  after  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
waiting  on  your  Ladyship  last,  that  she  particularly  wished  me 
to  take  no  steps  wliatever  in  any  matter  at  all  relating  to  her. 
And  Miss  Summerson's  wishes  being  to  me  a  law  (except  as  con- 
nefited  with  circnmstances  over  wliich  I  have  no  control),  I  conse- 
quently never  expected  to  have  the  distinguished  honour  of  waiting 
on  your  Ladyship  again." 

And  yet  he  is  here  now,  Lady  Dedlock  moodily  reminds  him. 

"And  yet  I  am  here  now,"  Mr.  Guppy  admits.  "My  object 
being  to  communicate  to  your  Ladyship,  under  the  seal  of  confi- 
dence, why  I  am  here." 

He  cannot  do  so,  she  tells  him,  too  plainly  or  too  briefly. 

"  Nor  can  I,"  Mr.  Guppy  returns,  with  a  sense  of  iujury  upon 
him,  "  too  particularly  request  your  Ladyship  to  take  i»articular 
notice  that  it's  no  personal  affair  of  mine  that  brings  me  here.  I 
have  no  interested  views  of  my  own  to  serve  in  coming  here.  If 
it  was  not  for  my  promise  to  Miss  Summerson,  and  my  keeping  of 
it  sacred,  —  I,  in  point  of  iact,  shouldn't  have  darkened  these 
doors  again,  but  should  liave  seen  'em  further  first." 

Mr.  Guppy  considers  this  a  favourable  moment  for  sticking  up 
his  hair  with  both  hands. 

"Your  Ladyship  will  remember  when  I  mention  it,  that  the 
last  time  I  was  here,  I  run  against  a  i>arty  very  eminent  in  our 
profession,  and  whose  loss  we  all  deplore.  That  party  certainly 
did  from  that  time  apply  himself  to  cutting  in  against  me  m  a 
way  that  I  will  call  shfirp  practice,  and  did  make  it,  at  eveiy  turn 
and  point,  extremely  difficult  for  me  to  be  sure  that  I  hadn't 
inadvertently  led  up  to  something  contrairy  to  Miss  Snmmerson's 
wishes.  Self-praise  is  no  recommendation;  but  I  may  say  for 
myself  that  I  am  not  so  bad  a  man  of  business  neither." 

Lady  Dedlock  looks  at  him  in  stem  inquiry.  Mr.  Guppy  imme- 
diately withdraws  his  eyes  from  her  face,  and  looks  anywhere  else. 

"  Indeed,  it  has  been  made  so  hard,"  he  goes  on,  "  to  have  any 
idea  what  that  party  was  up  to  in  combination  with  others,  that 
until  the  loss  which  we  all  deplore,  I  was  gravelled  —  an  expression 
which  your  Ladyship,  moving  in  the  higher  circles,  wiU  be  so  good 
as  to  consider  tantamount  to  knocked  over.  Small  likewise — a 
name  by  which  I  refer  to  another  party,  a  friend  of  mine  that 
your  Ladyship  is  not  acquainted  with  ^  got  to  be  so  close  and 
double-faced  that  at  times  it  wasn't  easy  to  keep  one's  hands  oft' 
his  ed.  However,  what  vnth  the  exertion  of  my  humble  abilities, 
and  what  with   the   help   of  a   mutual   friend   by  the  name  of 
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Mr.  Tony  Weevlc  (who  ia  of  a  high  aristocratic  turn,  and  has  youi' 
Ladyship's  portrait  always  hanging  up  in  his  room),  I  have  now 
reasons  for  an  apprehension,  as  to  which  I  come  to  put  your 
Ladyship  upon  your  guard.  First,  will  your  Ladyship  allow  mc 
to  ask  you  whether  you  have  had  any  strange  visitors  tbis  morn- 
ing t  I  don't  mean  fiisliionahle  visitors,  hut  such  visitors,  for 
instance,  as  Miss  Barbary's  old  servant,  or  as  a  person  witbont  the 
use  of  his  lower  extremities,  carried  up-slairs  similarly  to  a  Guy!" 

"No!" 

"Then  I  assure  your  Ladyship  that  such  visitoi-s  liave  been 
here,  and  have  been  received  here.  Because  I  saw  them  at  the 
door,  and  WMted  at  the  corner  of  the  square  till  they  came  out, 
and  took  half-an-hour's  turn  afterwards  to  avoid  them." 

"What  have  I  to  do  with  that,  or  what  have  you?  I  do  not 
understand  you.     What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Yonr  Ladyship,  I  come  to  put  yon  on  your  guanl.  There  may 
be  no  occasion  for  it.  Very  well.  Then  I  have  only  done  my  best 
to  keep  my  promise  to  Miss  Summerson.  I  strongly  suspect  (from 
what  Small  lias  dropped,  and  from  what  we  have  corkscrewed  out 
of  him)  that  those  letters  I  was  to  have  brought  to  your  Ladyship 
were  not  destroyed  when  I  supposed  they  were.  Tliat  if  tliere  was 
anything  to  be  blown  upon,  it  ;>  blown  upon.  That  the  visitors  I 
have  alluded  to  liave  been  here  this  morning  to  make  money  of  it. 
And  that  the  money  is  made,  or  making." 

Mr.  Guppy  picks  up  liis  hat  and  rises. 

"  Your  Ladyship,  you  know  best,  whether  there's  anything  in 
what  I  say,  or  whether  there's  notliing.  Something  or  nothing,  1 
have  acted  up  to  Miss  Summerson's  wishes  in  letting  things  alone, 
and  in  undoing  what  I  had  begun  to  do,  as  far  as  possible ;  that's 
sufficient  for  me.  In  case  I  should  be  taking  a  liberty  in  putting 
your  Ladyship  on  your  guard  when  there's  no  necessity  for  it,  you 
will  endeavour,  I  should  hope,  to  outlive  my  presumption,  and  I 
shall  endeavour  to  outlive  your  disapprobation.  I  now  take  my 
farewell  of  your  Ladyship,  and  assure  you  that  there's  no  danger  of 
your  ever  being  waited  on  1^  me  again," 

She  scarcely  acknowledges  these  parting  words  by  any  look ;  but 
when  he  has  been  gone  a  little  while,  she  rings  her  bell. 

"  Wliere  is  Sir  Leicester  1 " 

Mercury  reports  that  he  is  at  present  shut  up  in  the  library, 

"  Has  Sir  Leicester  had  any  visitors  this  morning  1 " 

Several,  on  busine^.     Mercury  proceeds   to  a  description  of 

them,  which  has  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Guppy.     Enough;  he 

may  go. 
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So  !  All  is  brokea  down.  Her  name  is  in  tliese  many  mouths, 
her  liiisband  knows  Lis  wrongs,  her  shame  will  be  published  — 
may  ba  apreaxiiug  while  she  thinks  about  it  —  and  in  addition  to 
the  thunderbolt  so  long  foreseen  by  her,  so  unforeseen  by  him,  she 
is  denrtunced  by  an  invisible  accuser  as  tlie  murderess  of  her 
enemy. 

Her  enemy  he  was,  and  she  has  often,  often,  often,  wished  him 
dead.  Her  enemy  he  is,  even  in  his  grave.  This  dreadful  accusa- 
tion comes  upon  her,  like  a  new  torment  at  bis  lifeless  hand.  And 
when  she  recalls  how  she  was  secretly  at  his  door  that  night,  and 
how  she  may  be  represented  to  have  sent  her  fevourite  girl  away, 
so  soon  before,  merely  to  release  herself  from  observation,  she 
shudders  as  if  the  hangman's  hands  were  at  her  neck. 

Slie  has  thrown  herself  upon  the  floor,  and  lies  with  her  hair  all 
wildly  scattered,  and  her  face  buried  in  the  cushions  of  a  couch. 
She  rises  up,  hurries  to  and  fro,  flings  herself  down  again,  and 
rocks  and  moans.  The  horror  that  is  upon  her  is  unutterable. 
If  she  really  were  the  murderess,  it  could  hardly  be,  for  the 
moment,  more  intense. 

For,  as  her  murderous  perspective,  before  the  doing  of  tJie  deed, 
however  subtle  the  precautions  for  its  commission,  would  have  been 
closed  up  by  a  gigantic  dilation  of  the  hateful  figure,  preventing 
her  from  seeing  any  consequence  beyond  it ;  and  as  those  conse- 
quences wotdd  have  rushed  in,  in  an  unimagined  flood,  the  moment 
the  figure  was  laid  low  —  which  always  happens  when  a  murder  is 
done;  so,  now  she  sees  tliat  when  he  used  to  be  on  the  watch 
before  her,  and  she  used  to  think,  "if  some  mortal  stroke  would 
but  Ml  on  this  old  man  and  take  him  from  my  way ! "  it  was  but 
wishing  tliat  all  he  held  against  her  in  his  hand  might  be  flung  to 
the  winds,  and  chance-sown  in  many  places.  So,  too,  witli  the 
wicked  relief  she  lias  felt  in  his  death.  What  was  his  death  but 
the  key-stone  of  a  gloomy  arch  removed,  and  now  the  arch  be^ns 
to  fell  in  a  thousand  fragments,  each  crushing  and  mangling  piece- 
meal! 

Thus,  a  terrible  irapi-ession  steals  upon  and  overshadows  her, 
that  from  this  pursuer,  living  or  dead  —  obdurate  and  imperturb- 
able before  her  in  his  well- remembered  shape,  or  not  more  obdurate 
and  imperturbable  in  his  coffin-bed,  —  there  is  no  escape  but  in 
death.  Hunted,  she  flies.  The  complication  of  her  shame,  her 
dread,  remorse,  and  misery,  overwhelms  her  at  its  height;  and 
even  her  strength  of  self-reliance  is  overturned  and  whirled  away, 
like  a  leaf  before  a  mighty  wind. 

She  hurriedly  addresses  these  lines  tn  litr  husband,  "eals,  and 
leaves  them  on  her  table. 
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"  If  I  am  sought  for,  or  aceuseil  of,  liis  murder,  believe  thnt  I 
am  wholly  innocent.  Believe  no  other  good,  of  me ;  for  I  am  inno- 
cent of  nothing  else  that  you  have  heaixl,  or  will  hear,  laid  to  my 
cliarge.  He  prepared  me,  on  that  fatal  night,  for  his  disclosure  of 
my  guilt  to  you.  After  ho  had  left  me,  I  went  out,  on  pretence  of 
walking  m  the  garden  where  I  sometimes  walk,  but  really  to  follow 
him,  and  make  one  last  petition  that  he  would  not  protract  the 
dreadful  suspense  on  wUich  I  had  been  racked  by  him,  you  do  not 
know  how  long,  but  would  mercifully  strike  nest  morning. 

"I  found  his  house  dark  and  sUent.  I  rang  twice  at  Jiis  door, 
but  there  was  no  reply,  and  I  came  home. 

"  I  have  no  home  left.  I  will  encumber  you  no  more.  May 
you,  in  your  just  resentment,  be  able  to  forget  the  unworthy  woman 
on  whom  you  have  wasted  a  most  generous  devotion  —  who  avoids 
you,  only  with  a  deeper  shame  than  that  with  which  she  hnrries 
ftom  herself —  and  who  writes  this  last  adieu ! " 

She  veils  and  dresses  quickly,  leaves  all  her  jewels  and  her 
money,  listens,  goes  down-stairs  at  a  moment  when  the  hall  is 
empty,  opens  and  shuts  t)ie  great  door  ;  flutters  away,  in  the  shrill 
frosty  wind. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 


Impassive,  as  behoves  its  high  bi-eeding,  the  Dedloek  town 
house  stares  at  the  other  houses  in  the  street  of  dismal  grandeur, 
and  gives  no  outward  sign  of  anything  going  wrong  within.  Car- 
ri^ea  rattle,  doors  are  battered  at,  the  world  exchanges  calls ; 
ancient  charmers  with  skeleton  throats,  and  peachy  cheeks  that 
have  a  rather  ghastly  bloom  upon  them  seen  by  daylight,  when 
indeed  these  fascinating  creatures  look  like  Death  and  the  Lady 
fused  together,  dazzle  the  eyes  of  men.  Forth  flTjm  the  frigid 
Mews  come  easily-swin^ng  carriages  guided  1^  ahort-Ieggetl  coach- 
men in  flaxen  wigs,  deep  sunk  into  downy  hammercloths;  and  up 
behind  mount  luscious  Mercuries,  bearing  sticks  of  state,  and  wear- 
ing cocked  hats  broadwise  :  a  spectacle  for  the  Angels. 

The  Dedloek  town  house  changes  not  externally,  and  hours  pass 
before  its  exalted  dulness  is  disturbed  within.  But  Volumnia  the 
fair,  being  subject  to  the  prevalent  complaint  of  boredom,  and 
finding  that  disorder  attaching  her  spirits  with  some  virulence, 
ventures  at  length  to  repair  to  the  library  for  change  of  scene. 
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Her  gentle  tapping  at  the  door  producing  no  response,  she  opens  it 
and  peeps  in  ;  seeing  no  one  there,  takes  posseaaion. 

The  sprightly  Dedloek  is  reputed,  in  tliat  gi-ass-grown  city  of 
the  ancients,  Bath,  to  be  stimulated  by  an  urgent  curiosity,  which 
impels  her  on  nil  convenient  aiid  inconvenient  occaeione  to  sidle 
about  with  a  golden  glass  at  her  eye,  peering  into  objecte  of  evei^ 
ileacription.  OertJiin  it  is  that  she  avails  herself  of  the  present 
opportunity  of  hovering  over  her  kinsman's  letters  and  papers,  like 
a  bird ;  taking  a  short  peck  at  this  document,  and  a  blink  with 
her  head  on  one  aide  at  that  document,  and  hopping  about  from 
table  to  table  with  her  glass  at  her  eye  in  an  inquisitive  and  rest- 
less manner.  In  the  course  of  these  researches  she  stumbles  over 
something;  and  turning  her  glass  in  that  direction,  sees  her  kins- 
man lying  on  the  ground  like  a  felled  tree. 

Volumnia's  pet  little  scream  acquires  a  considerable  augmenta- 
tion of  redity  from  this  surprise,  and  the  house  is  quickly  in  com- 
motion. Servants  tear  up  and  down  stairs,  bells  are  violently 
rung,  doctors  are  sent  for,  and  Lady  Dedloek  is  sought  in  all  direc- 
tions but  not  found.  Nobody  has  seen  or  heard  her  since  she  last 
rang  her  bell.  Her  letter  to  Sir  Leicester  is  discovered  on  her  table ; 
—  but  it  is  doubtful  yet  whether  he  has  not  received  another  mis- 
sive from  another  world,  requiring  to  be  personally  answered ;  and 
all  the  living  languages,  and  all  the  dead,  are  as  one  to  him. 

They  lay  him  down  upon  his  bed,  and  chafe,  and  rub,  and  fan, 
and  put  ice  to  his  head,  and  try  every  means  of  restoration.  How- 
beit,  the  day  has  ebbed  away,  and  it  is  night  in  his  room,  before 
his  stertorous  breathing  lulls,  or  his  fixed  eyes  show  any  conscious- 
ness of  the  candle  that  is  occasionally  passed  before  tliem.  But 
when  this  change  be^na,  it  goes  on ;  and  by-and-bye  he  nods,  or 
i  his  eyes,  or  even  his  hand,  in  token  that  he  hears  and 


He  fell  down,  this  morning,  a  handsome  stately  gentleman ; 
somewhat  inftrm,  but  of  a  fine  presence,  and  with  a  well-filled 
face.  He  lies  upon  his  bed,  an  aged  man  with  sunken  cheeks,  the 
decrepit  shadow  of  himself.  His  voice  was  rich  and  mellow;  and 
he  had  so  long  been  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  weight  and  im- 
port to  mankind  of  any  word  he  said,  that  his  words  really  had 
come  to  sound  as  if  there  were  something  in  them.  But  now  he 
can  only  whisper ;  and  what  he  whispers  sounds  like  what  it  is  — 
mere  jumble  and  jargon. 

His   favourite  and  faithful  housekeeper  stands  at  his  bedside. 

It  is  the  first  fact  he  notices,  and  he  clearly  derives  pleasure  from 

it.     After  vainly  trying  to  make  himself  understood  in  speech,  he 

makes  signs  for  a  pencil.     So  inexpressively,  that  they  cannot  at 
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first  understand  him;  it  is  his  old  housekeeper  who  makes  out 
what  he  wants,  and  brings  him  a  slate. 

After  pausing  for  some  time,  he  slowly  scrawls  upon  it^  in  a 
liand  that  is  not  his,  "  Chesney  Wold  1 " 

No,  she  tells  him ;  he  is  in  London.  He  was  taken  ill  in  the 
library,  this  morning.  Right  thankful  she  is  that  she  happened 
to  come  to  London,  and  is  able  to  attend  upon  him. 

"It  is  not  au  illness  of  any  serious  consequence,  Sir  Leicester. 
You  will  be  much  better  to-moiTOw,  Sir  Leicester.  All  the  gen- 
tlemen say  so."  This,  with  the  tears  coursing  down  her  fair  old 
face. 

After  making  a  survey  of  the  room,  and  looking  with  particular 
attention  all  round  the  bed  where  the  doctors  stand,  he  writes 
"My  Lady." 

"My  Lady  went  out.  Sir  Leicester,  before  you  were  taken  ill, 
and  don't  know  of  your  illness  yet." 

He  points  again,  in  great  agitation,  at  the  two  words.  They  all 
try  to  quiet  him,  but  he  points  again  with  increased  agitation. 
On  their  looking  at  one  another,  not  knowing  what  to  say,  he 
takes  the  slate  once  more,  and  writes,  "  My  Lady,  For  God's  sake, 
where  ? "    And  makes  an  imploring  moan. 

It  is  thought  better  that  his  old  housekeeper  should  give  him 
Lady  Dedlock's  letter,  the  contents  of  which  no  one  knows  or  can 
surmise.  She  opens  it  for  him,  and  puts  it  out  for  his  perusal. 
Having  read  it  twice  by  a  great  effort,  he  turns  it  down  so  that 
it  shall  not  be  seen,  and  lies  moaning.  He  passes  into  a  kind  of 
relapse,  or  into  a  swoon ;  and  it  is  an  hour  before  he  opens  his 
eyes,  reclining  on  his  faithfiil  and  attached  old  servant's  arm. 
The  doctors  know  that  he  is  best  with  her ;  and,  when  not  actively 
engaged  about  him,  stand  aloof. 

The  slate  comes  into  requisition  again ;  but  the  word  he  wants 
to  write,  he  cannot  remember.  His  anxiety,  his  eagerness,  and 
afQiction,  at  this  pass,  are  pitiable  to  behold.  It  seems  as  if  he 
must  go  mad,  in  the  necessity  he  feels  for  haste,  and  the  inability 
under  which  he  labours  of  expressing  to  do  what,  or  to  fetch  whom. 
He  has  written  the  letter  B,  and  there  stopped.  Of  a  sudden,  in 
the  height  of  his  misery,  he  puts  Mr.  before  it.  The  old  house- 
keeper suggests  Bucket,     Thank  Heaven !     That's  his  meaning, 

Mr.  Bucket  is  found  to  be  down-stairs,  by  appointment.  Shall 
he  come  up  1 

There  is  no  possibility  of  misconstniing  Sir  Leicester's  burning 
wish  to  see  him,  or  the  desire  he  signifies  to  have  the  room  cleared 
of  every  one  but  the  housekeeper.  It  is  speedily  done;  and  Mr. 
Bucket   api>eaTs.     Of  all   men  upon   earth,  Sir  Leicester  seems 
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fallen  from  his  high  esUte  to  place  his  sole  trust  and  reliance  upon 
this  man, 

"  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  like  this, 
I  hope  you'll  cheer  up.  I'm  sure  you  ivill,  on  account  of  the  family 
credit." 

Sir  Leicester  puts  her  letter  in  his  hand,  and  looks  intently  in 
his  lace  while  he  reads  it.  A  new  intelligence  comes  into  Mr. 
Bucket's  eye,  as  he  reads  on ;  with  one  hook  of  his  finger,  while 
that  eye  is  still  glancing  over  the  words,  he  indicates,  "  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock,  Baronet,  I  understand  yon  " 

Sir  Leicester  wntea  upon  the  slate.  "  FuU  forgiveness. 
Find "    Mr.  Bucket  stops  his  hand. 

"  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  111  find  her.  But  my  search 
after  her  must  be  begun  out  of  hand.  Not  a  minute  must  be 
lost." 

With  the  quickness  of  thought,  he  follows  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock's 
look  towards  a  little  box  upon  a  table. 

"Bring  it  here.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet i  Certmnly. 
Open  it  with  one  of  tlieae  here  keys?  Certainly.  The  littlest 
key  t  To  he  sure.  Take  the  notes  out !  So  I  will  Count  'em  t 
That's  soon  done.  Twenty  and  thirty's  fifty,  and  twenty's  seventy, 
and  fi%'s  one  twenty,  and  forty's  one  sixty.  Take  'em  for  ex- 
penses? That  I'll  do,  and  render  an  account  of  course.  Don't 
spare  money?     No,  I  won't," 

The  velocity  and  certainty  of  Mr.  Bucket's  interpretation  on  all 
these  heads  is  little  short  of  miraculous.  Mrs.  EounceweU,  who 
holds  the  light,  is  giddy  with  the  swiftness  of  his  eyes  and  hands, 
as  he  starts  up,  furnished  for  his  journey. 

"You're  George's  mother,  old  lady;  Uiat'a  about  what  you  are,  I 
believe  ? "  says  Mr.  Bucket,  aside,  with  his  hat  already  on,  and 
buttoning  his  coat. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  am  his  distressed  mother." 

"  So  I  thought,  according  to  what  he  mentioned  to  me  just  now. 
Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  something.  You  needn't  he  distressed  no 
more.  Your  son's  all  right.  Now  don't  you  begin  a  cryii^ ;  be- 
cause what  you've  got  to  do  is  to  take  care  of  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock, 
Baronet,  and  you  won't  do  that  by  crying.  As  to  your  son,  he's 
all  right,  I  ttJl  you ;  and  he  sends  his  loving  duty,  and  hoping 
you're  the  same.  He's  discharged  honourable ;  that's  about  what  Ae 
is ;  with  no  more  imputation  on  his  character  than  there  is  on 
yours,  and  yours  is  a  tidy  one.  Til  bet  a  pound.  You  may  trust 
me,  for  I  took  your  son.  He  conducted  himself  in  a  game  way, 
too,  on  that  occasion ;  and  he's  a  fine-made  man,  and  you're  a  fine- 
made  old  lady,  and  you're  a  mother  and  son,  the  pmr  of  you,  as 
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might  be  showed  for  models  in  a  carw  w  bir  Leicester  Dedlook, 
Baronet,  what  you've  trusted  to  me  I II  g  through  with.  Don't 
you  be  afrmd  of  my  turning  out  of  mj  way  nght  or  left;  or  tak- 
ing a  sleep,  or  a  wash,  or  a  shave,  'till  I  haie  found  what  I  go  in 
search  of.  Say  everything  as  is  kind  and  lorgmng  on  your  part? 
Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  I  wdl.  And  I  wisli  you  better, 
and  these  lamaly  affairs  smoothed  over  —  as,  Lord !  many  other 
famOy  affairs  equally  has  been,  and  equally  will  be,  to  the  end  of 
time." 

With  this  peroration,  Mr.  Bucket,  buttoned  up,  goes  c[uietly  out, 
looking  steadily  before  him  as  if  he  were  already  piercing  the  night, 
in  quest  of  the  fugitive. 

His  first  step  is  to  take  himself  to  Lady  Dedlock's  rooms,  and 
look  all  over  them  for  any  trifling  indication  that  may  help  him. 
The  rooms  are  in  darkness  now;  and  to  see  Mr.  Bucket  with  a 
wax-light  in  his  hand,  holding  it  above  his  head,  and  taking  a 
sharp  mental  inventory  of  the  many  delicate  objects  so  curiously 
at  variance  witb  himself,  would  be  to  see  a  sight  —  which  nobody 
doen  see,  as  he  is  partieular  to  lock  himself  in. 

"A  spicy  boudoir  this,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  who  feels  in  a  maimer 
furbished  up  in  his  French  by  the  blow  of  the  morning.  "Must 
have  cost  a  s^ht  of  money.  Rum  articles  to  cut  away  from, 
these ;  she  must  have  been  hard  put  to  it ! " 

Opening  and  shutting  table-drawers,  and  looking  into  caskets 
and  jewel-cases,  he  sees  the  reflection  of  himself  in  various  mirrors, 
and  mortises  tliereon. 

"  One  might  suppose  I  was  a  moving  in  the  fesbionable  circles, 
and  getting  myself  up  for  Almack's,"  says  Mr.  Bucket.  "  I  begin 
to  think  I  must  be  a  swell  in  the  Guards,  without  knowing  it." 

Ever  looking  about,  he  has  opened  a  dainty  little  chest  in  an 
inner  drawer.  His  great  hand,  turning  over  some  gloves  which  it 
can  scarcely  feel,  they  are  so  light  and  soft  within  it,  comes  upon  a 
white  handkerchief. 

"  Hum  !  Let's  have  a  look  at  j/om,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  putting 
down  the  li^t.  "  What  should  you  be  kept  by  yourself  for  ? 
What's  your  motive  1  Are  you  her  Ladyship's  property,  or  some- 
body else's  t  You've  got  a  mark  upon  you,  somewheres  or  another, 
I  suppose  1 " 

He  finds  it  as  he  speaks,  "Esther  Summerson." 

"  Oh ! "  says  Mr.  Bucket,  pausing,  with  his  finger  at  his  ear. 
"  Come,  I'll  take  you." 

He  completes  his  observations  as  quietly  and  carefully  as  he  has 
carried  thera  on,  leaves  eveiything  else  precisely  as  he  found  it, 
glides  away  after  some  five  minutes  in  all,  and  passes  into  the 
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street.  Witli  a  glance  upward  at  the  dimly  liglited  windows  of 
Sir  Leicester's  room,  he  sets  o^  full  swing,  to  the  nearest  coach- 
stand,  picks  out  the  horse  for  his  money,  and  directs  to  be  driven 
to  the  Shooting  Gallery.  Mr.  Bucket  does  not  claim  to  he  a 
scientific  judge  of  horses ;  hut  he  lays  out  a  little  money  on  the 
principal  events  in  that  line,  and  generally  sums  up  his  knowledge 
of  the  subject  in  the  remark,  that  when  he  sees  a  horse  as  can  go, 
he  knows  him. 

His  knowledge  is  not  at  fault  in  the  present  instance.  Clatter- 
ing over  the  stones  at  a  dai^ious  pace,  yet  thoughtfully  bringing 
his  keen  eyes  to  bear  on  every  slinking  creature  whom  he  passes  in 
the  midnight  streets,  and  even  on  the  lights  in  upper  windows 
where  people  are  going  or  gone  to  hed,  and  on  all  the  turnings  that 
he  rat^es  by,  and  alike  on  the  heavy  sky,  and  on  the  earth  where 
the  snow  lies  thin  —  for  something  may  present  itself  to  assist  him, 
anywhere  —  he  dashes  to  his  destination  at  such  a  speed,  that  when 
he  stops,  the  horse  half  smothers  him  in  a  cloud  of  steam, 

"  Unbeiir  him  half  a  moment  to  freshen  him  up,  and  I'll  be  back." 

He  nins  up  the  long  wooden  entry,  and  finds  the  trooper  smoking 
his  pipe. 

"  1  thought  I  should,  George,  after  what  you  have  gone  through, 
my  lad.  I  haven't  a  wonl  to  spare.  Now,  honour  !  All  to  save  a 
woman.  Miss  Summerson  that  was  here  when  Gridley  died  —  that 
was  the  name,  I  know  —  all  i^ht !  —  where  does  she  live  1 " 

The  trooper  has  just  come  from  there,  and  gives  him  the  address 
near  Oxford  Street. 

"  You  wont  repent  it,  George.     Good  night ! " 

He  is  off  again,  with  an  impression  of  having  seen  Phil  sitting  by 
the  frosty  fire,  staring  at  him  open-mouthed ;  and  gallops  away 
again,  and  gets  out  in  a  cloud  of  steam  again. 

Mr.  Jamdyce,  the  only  pereon  up  in  the  house,  is  just  going  to 
bed ;  rises  from  his  book,  on  hearing  the  rapid  rin^ng  at  the  bell ; 
and  comes  down  to  the  door  in  his  dressing-gown. 

"  Don't  be  ajarmetl,  sir."  In  a  moment,  his  visitor  is  confidential 
with  him  in  the  hall,  has  shut  the  door,  and  stands  with  his  hand 
upon  the  lock.  "  I've  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before.  In- 
spector Bucket,  Look  at  that  handkerchief,  air.  Miss  Esther 
Summeraon's.  Pound  it  myself,  put  away  in  a  drawer  of  Lady  Ded- 
lock's,  quarter  of  an  honr  ago.  Not  a  moment  to  lose.  Matter  of 
life  or  death.     You  know  Lady  Dedlock ! " 

"Yea." 

"There  has  been  a  discovery  there,  to-day.  Family  affairs  have 
come  out.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  has  had  a  fit  —  apoplexy 
or  paialysis  —  and  couldn't  he  brought  to,  and  precious  time  has 
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been  lost.  Lady  Dedlock  disappeared  this  afternoon,  and  left  a 
letter  for  him  that  looks  bad.     Run  your  eye  over  it.     Here  it  is  ! " 

Mr.  Jamdyce,  having  read  it,  asks  him  what  he  thinks  1 

"  I  don't  know.  It  looks  like  suicide.  Anyways  there's  more 
and  more  danger,  every  minute,  of  its  drawing  to  that,  I'd  give  a 
hundred  pound  an  hour  to  hare  got  the  start  of  the  present  time. 
Now,  Mr.  Jamdyce,  I  am  employed  by  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock, 
Baronet,  to  follow  her  and  find  her  —  to  save  her,  and  take  her  his 
forgiveness.  I  have  money  and  full  power,  but  I  want  something 
else.     I  want  Miss  Summerson." 

Mr.  Jamdyce,  in  a  troubled  voice,  repeats  "  Miss  Summerson  "  ? 

"  Now,  Mr.  Jamdyce ; "  Mr.  Bucket  has  read  his  face  with  the 
greatest  attention  all  along ;  "  I  speak  to  you  as  a  gentleman  of  a 
humane  heart,  and  under  such  pressing  circumstances  as  don't  often 
happen.  If  ever  delay  was  <langerous,  it's  dangerous  now ;  and  if 
ever  you  coiddn't  afterwards  forgive  yourself  for  causing  it,  this  is 
the  time.  Eight  or  ten  hours,  worth,  as  I  tell  you,  a  hundred 
pound  apiece  at  least,  have  been  lost  since  La<ly  Dedlock  dis- 
appeared. I  am  charged  to  find  her.  I  am  Inspector  Bucket. 
Besides  all  the  rest  that's  heavy  on  her,  she  has  upon  her,  as  she 
believes,  suspicion  of  murder.  If  I  follow  her  alone,  she,  being  in 
ignorance  of  what  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  has  communicated 
to  me,  may  be  driven  to  desperation.  But  if  I  follow  her  in  com- 
pany with  a  young  lady,  answering  bo  the  description  of  a  young 
lady  that  she  has  a  tenderness  for  —  I  ask  no  question,  and  I  say 
no  more  than  that  —  she  will  give  me  credit  for  being  friendly. 
Let  me  come  up  with  her,  and  be  able  to  have  the  hold  upon  her  of 
putting  that  young  lady  for'ard,  and  I'll  save  her  and  prevail  witli 
her  if  she  is  alive.  Let  me  come  tip  with  her  alone — ahanler  mat- 
ter—  and  I'll  do  my  best;  but  I  don't  answer  for  what  the  best 
may  be.  Time  flies ;  it's  getting  on  for  one  o'clock.  When  one 
strikes,  there's  another  hour  gone  ;  and  it's  worth  a  thousand  pound 
now,  insteatl  of  a  hundred." 

This  is  all  true,  and  the  pressing  nature  of  the  case  cannot  be 
questioned.  Mr.  Jamdyce  begs  him  to  remain  there,  while  he  speaks 
to  Miss  Summerson.  Mr.  Bucket  says  he  will ;  but,  acting  on  his 
usual  principle,  does  no  such  thing— following  up^stairs  instead, 
and  keeping  his  ruan  in  sight.  So  he  remains,  dodging  and  lurking 
about  in  the  gloom  of  the  staircase,  whUe  they  confer.  In  a  very 
little  time,  Mr.  Jamdyce  comes  down,  and  tells  him  that  Miss 
Summerson  will  join  him  directly,  and  place  herself  under  his  pro- 
tection, to  accompany  him  where  he  pleases.  Mr.  Bucket,  satis- 
fied, expresses  high  approval ;  and  awaits  her  coming,  at  the  door. 
There,  he  mounts  a  high  tower  in  his  mind,  and  looks  out,  far 
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anil  wide.  Many  solitary  figures  he  perceives,  creeping  through  the 
streets  ;  many  solitary  figures  out  on  heaths,  and  roads,  and  lying 
under  haystacks.  But  the  figure  that  he  seeks  is  not  among  them. 
Other  solitaries  he  jwrceives,  in  nooks  of  bridges,  looking  over;  and 
in  shadowed  places  down  by  the  river's  level ;  and  a  dark,  dark, 
shapeless  object  drifting  with  the  tide,  more  solitary  than  all,  clings 
with  a  drowning  hold  on  his  attention. 

Wbere  is  she  ?  Living  or  dead,  where  is  she  1  If,  as  he  folds 
the  handkerchief  and  carefully  puts  it  up,  it  were  able,  with  an 
enchanted  power,  to  bring  before  him  the  place  where  she  fonnd  it, 
and  the  night  landscape  near  the  cottage  where  it  covered  the  little 
ohUd,  would  he  descry  her  there  1  On  the  waste,  where  the  brick- 
kilns are  burning  witJi  a  p^e  blue  flare ;  where  the  straw-roofe  of 
the  wretched  huts  in  which  the  bricks  are  made,  are  being  scattered 
1^  the  wind ;  where  the  clay  and  water  are  httrd  frozen,  and  the 
mill  in  which  the  gaunt  blind  horse  goes  round  all  day,  looks  like  an 
instrument  of  human  torture ;  —  traversing  this  deserted  blighted 
spot,  there  is  a  lonely  figure  with  the  sad  world  to  itself,  pelted  by 
the  snow  and  driven  by  the  wind,  and  cast  out,  it  would  seem,  from 
all  companionship.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  woman,  too ;  but  it  is 
miserably  dressed,  and  no  such  clothes  ever  came  through  the  hall, 
and  out  at  the  great  door,  of  the  Dedlock  n 


CHAPTER   LVII. 
Esther's  kareative. 

I  HAD  gone  to  bed  and  fallen  asleep,  when  my  Guardian  knocked 
at  the  door  of  my  room  and  be^ed  me  to  get  up  directly.  On 
my  hurrying  to  speak  to  him  and  learn  what  had  happene<l,  he 
told  me,  after  a  word  or  two  of  preparation,  that  there  had  been 
a  discoveiy  at  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock's.  That  my  mother  had  fled ; 
that  a  person  was  now  at  our  door  who  was  empowered  to  convey 
to  her  the  fullest  assurances  of  affectionate  protection  and  foipve- 
ness,  if  he  could  possibly  find  her ;  and  that  I  was  sought  for  to 
accompany  him,  in  the  hope  that  my  entreaties  might  prevail  upon 
her,  if  his  failetl.  Something  to  this  general  purpose,  I  made  out ; 
but  I  was  thrown  into  such  a  tumult  of  alarm,  and  hurry  and  dis- 
tress, that  in  spite  of  eveiy  effort  I  coidd  make  to  subdue  my 
agitation,  I  did  not  seem,  to  myself,  fully  to  recover  my  right  mind 
until  hours  had  passed. 

But,  I  dressed  and  wrapped  up  expe<litiousIy  without  waking 
Charley,  or  any  one ;  and  went  down  to  Mr.  Bucket,  who  was  the 
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person  entrusted  with  the  secret.  In  taking  me  to  liim  my  Guar- 
dian told  me  this,  and  also  explained  how  it  was  that  he  had  come 
to  think  of  me.  Mr.  Bucket,  in  a  low  voice,  hy  the  light  of  my 
Guardian's  candle,  read  to  me,  in  the  hall,  a  letter  that  my  mother 
had  left  upon  her  table ;  and,  I  suppose  within  ten  minutes  of 
my  having  been  aroused,  I  was  sitting  beside  him,  roiling  swiftly 
tbrough  the  streets. 

His  manner  was  very  keen,  and  yet  considerate  when  he  ex- 
plained tfl  me  that  a  great  deal  might  depend  on  my  being  able 
to  answer,  without  confusion,  a  few  questions  that  he  wished  to 
ask  me.  These  were,  chiefly,  whether  I  had  had  much  communi- 
cation with  my  mother  (to  whom  he  only  i-eferred  as  Lady  Ded- 
lock) ;  when  and  where  I  had  spoken  with  her  last ;  and  how  she 
had  tecome  possessed  of  my  handkerchief.  When  I  had  satisfied 
him  on  these  points,  he  asked  me  particularly  to  consider  —  taking 
time  to  think  —  whether,  within  my  knowledge,  there  was  any  one, 
no  matter  where,  in  whom  she  might  be  at  all  likely  to  confide, 
under  circumstances  of  the  last  necessity.  I  could  think  of  no 
one  but  my  Guardian.  But,  by-and-bye,  I  mentioned  Mr.  Boy- 
thorn.  He  came  into  my  mind,  as  connected  with  his  old  chival- 
rous manner  of  mentioning  my  mother's  name;  and  with  what  my 
Guardian  had  informed  me  of  his  engagement  to  her  sister,  and 
his  unconscious  connection  with  her  unhappy  story. 

My  companion  had  stopped  the  driver  while  we  held  this  con- 
versation, that  we  might  the  better  hear  each  other.  He  now  told 
him  to  go  on  again ;  and  said  to  me,  after  considering  within  him- 
self for  a  few  moments,  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  how  to 
proceed.  He  was  quite  willing  to  tell  me  what  his  plan  was ;  but 
I  did  not  feel  dear  enough  to  understand  it. 

We  had  not  driven  very  far  from  our  lodgings,  when  we  stopped 
in  a  bye-street,  at  a  public-looking  place  lighted  up  with  gas.  Mr. 
Bncket  took  me  in  and  sat  me  in  an  arm-chair,  by  a  bright  fire. 
It  was  now  past  one,  as  I  saw  by  the  clock  against  the  wall.  Two 
police  officers,  looking  in  their  perfectly  neat  uniform  not  at  all 
like  people  who  were  up  all  night,  were  quietly  writing  at  a  desk ; 
and  the  place  seemed  very  quiet  altogether,  except  for  some  beating 
and  calling  out  at  distant  doors  undergroimd,  to  which  nobody 
paid  any  attention. 

A  third  man  in  uniform,  whom  Mr.  Bucket  called  and  to  whom 
he  whispered  his  instructions,  went  out ;  and  then  the  two  others 
advised  together,  while  one  wrote  from  Mr.  Bucket's  subdued  dic- 
tation. It  was  a  description  of  my  mother  that  they  were  busy 
with ;  for  Mr.  Bucket  brought  it  to  me  when  it  was  done,  and  read 
it  in  a  whisper.     It  was  very  accurate  indeed. 
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TIic  second  officer,  who  had.  attenileil  to  it  cJosely,  then  copied 
it  out,  and  called  in  auother  man  in  uniform  (there  were  seversJ  in 
an  outer  room)  who  took  it  up  and  went  away  with  it.  AU  this 
was  done  with  the  greatest  dispateh,  and  without  tlie  waste  of  a 
momentj  yet  nobody  was  at  all  hurried.  As  soon  as  the  paper 
was  sent  out  upon  its  travela,  the  two  officers  resumed  their  former 
quiet  work  of  writing  with  neatness  and  care.  Mr.  Bucket  thought- 
fully came  and  warmed  the  soles  of  liia  boots,  first  one  and  then 
the  other,  at  the  fire. 

"Are  you  well  wrappetl  up,  Miss  SummersonT'  he  asked  nic, 
as  his  eyes  met  mine.  "  It's  a  desperate  sharp  night  for  a  young 
lady  to  he  out  in." 

I  told  him  I  cared  for  no  weather,  and  was  warmly  clothed. 

"  It  may  be  a  long  job,"  he  observed  ;  "  but  so  that  it  ends  well, 

"  I  pray  to  Heaven  it  may  end  well ! "  smd  I. 

He  nodded  comfortingly.  "You  see,  whatever  you  do,  don't 
you  go  and  fret  yourself.  You  keep  yourself  cool,  and  eipial  for 
anything  that  may  happen ',  and  itil  be  the  better  for  you,  the 
better  for  me,  the  better  for  Latly  Dedlock,  and  the  better  for  Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet." 

He  was  really  very  kind  and  gentle ;  and  as  he  stood  before  the 
tire  warming  his  lioots,  and  rubbing  his  face  with  his  forefinger,  I 
felt  a  confidence  in  his  sagacity  which  reassured  me.  It  was  not 
yet  a  quarter  to  two,  when  I  heard  horses'  feet  and  wheels  outside. 
"  Now,  Miss  Summerson,"  said  he,  "  we  are  off,  if  you  please  ! " 

He  gave  me  his  arm,  and  the  two  officers  courteously  bowed  me 
out,  and  we  found  at  the  door  a  phaeton  or  barouche,  witli  a  pos- 
tilion and  post  horses.  Mr.  Bucket  lianded  me  in,  and  took  his 
own  seat  on  the  box.  The  man  in  uniform  whom  he  had  sent  to 
fetch  this  eriuipage,  then  handeil  him  up  a  dark  lantern  at  hiii 
request;  and  when  he  Iiad  given  a  few  directions  to  the  driver,  we 
rattled  away. 

I  was  far  from  sure  that  I  was  not  in  a  dream.  We  rattled 
with  great  rapidity  through  such  a  labyrinth  of  streets,  that  I 
soon  lost  all  idea  where  we  were;  except  that  we  had  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  river,  and  still  seemed  to  be  traversing  a  low- 
lying,  water-side,  dense  neighbourhood  of  narrow  thoroughfares, 
chequered  by  docks  and  basins,  high  piles  of  warehouses,  swing- 
bridges,  and  masts  of  ships.  At  length  we  stopped  at  the  comer 
of  a  little  slimy  turning,  which  the  wind  from  the  river,  msiiing 
up  it,  did  not  puriiy ;  and  I  saw  my  companion,  by  the  light  of 
his  lantern,  in  conference  with  several  men,  who  looked  like  a 
mixture  of  police  and  sailors.     Against  the  mouldering  wall  by 
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which  they  stood,  there  was  a  hill,  on  which  I  could  discern  the 
words,  "  Pound  Deowned  ; "  and  this,  and  an  inscription  about 
Drags,  possessed  me  with  the  awful  suspicion  shadowed  forth  in 
our  visit  to  that  place. 

I  had  no  need  to  remind  myself  that  I  was  not  there,  liy  the 
indulgence  of  any  feeling  of  mine,  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  the 
search,  or  to  lessen  its  hopes,  or  enhance  its  delays,  I  remained 
(luiet ;  but  what  I  suffered  in  that  dreadful  spot,  I  never  can  forget. 
And  still  it  was  like  the  horror  of  a  dream.  A  man  yet  dark  and 
muddy,  in  long  swollen  sodden  boots  and  a  hat  like  them,  was  called 
out  of  a  boat,  and  whispered  with  Mr.  Bucket,  who  went  away  with 
him  down  some  slippery  steps  —  as  if  to  look  at  something  secret 
tha.t  he  hatl  to  show.  They  came  back,  wipuig  their  hands  upon 
their  coats,  after  turning  over  something  wet ;  but  thank  God  it 
was  not  what  I  feared ! 

After  some  furtlier  conference,  Mr.  Bucket  (whom  everybody 
seemed  to  know  and  defer  to)  went  in  with  the  others  at  a  door, 
and  left  me  in  the  carriage  ;  while  the  driver  walked  up  and  down 
by  his  horses,  to  warm  himself.  The  tide  was  coming  iu,  as  I 
judged  from  the  sound  it  made ,-  and  I  could  hear  it  break  at  the 
end  of  the  alley,  with  a  little  rush  towards  me.  It  never  did  so 
—  and  I  thought  it  did  so,  hundreds  of  times,  in  what  can  have 
been  at  the  most  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  probably  was  less  — 
but  the  thought  shuddered  through  me  that  it  would  cast  my 
mother  at  the  horses'  feet. 

Mr.  Bucket  came  out  again,  exhorting  the  others  to  be  vigilant, 
darkened  his  lantern,  and  once  more  took  his  seat.  "Don't  you 
be  alarmed.  Miss  Summerson,  on  account  of  our  coming  down 
here,"  he  said,  turning  to  me.  "  I  only  want  to  have  everything 
in  train,  and  to  know  that  it  is  in  train  by  looking  after  it  myself. 
Get  on,  my  lad  1 " 

We  appeared  to  retrace  the  way  we  had  come.  Not  that  I  hati 
taken  not>e  of  any  particular  objects  in  my  perturbed  state  of  mind, 
but  judging  from  the  general  character  of  the  streets.  We  called 
at  another  office  or  station  for  a  minute,  and  crossed  the  river 
again.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  and  during  the  whole 
search,  my  companion,  wrapped  up  on  tlie  bos,  never  relaxed  in 
his  vigilance  a  single  moment ;  but,  when  we  crossed  the  bridge 
he  seemed,  if  possible,  to  be  more  on  the  alert  tlian  before.  He 
stood  up  to  look  over  the  parapet ;  he  alighted,  and  went  hack 
after  a  shadowy  female  figure  that  flitt«d  past  us  ;  and  he  gazetl 
into  the  profound  black  pit  of  water,  with  a  face  that  made  my 
heart  die  within  me.  The  river  had  a  fearfiil  look,  so  overcast  and 
secret,  creeping  away  so  fast  between  the  low  flat  lines  of  shore : 
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SO  heavy  with  indistinct  and  awful  ahapes,  hoth  of  aubstaiice  and 
shadow :  bo  deathlike  and  mysterious.  I  have  seen  it  many  times 
since  then,  by  sunlight  and  by  moonlight,  hut  never  free  from  the 
impressions  of  that  journey.  In  my  memory,  the  lights  upon  the 
bridge  are  always  burning  dim ;  the  cutting  wind  is  eddying  round 
the  homeless  woman  whom  we  pass ;  the  monotonous  wheels  are 
whirling  on ;  and  the  light  of  the  carriage  lamps  reflected  back, 
looks  palely  in  upon  me  —  a  faee,  rismg  out  of  the  dreaded  water. 

Clattering  and  clattering  through  the  empty  streets,  we  came  at 
length  from  the  pavement  on  to  dark  smooth  roads,  and  began  to 
leave  the  houses  behind  us.  After  a  while,  I  i-ecogntsed  the  famil- 
iar way  to  Saint  Albans.  At  Bamet,  fresh  horses  were  ready  for  us, 
and  we  changed  and  went  on.  It  was  very  cold  indeed ;  and  the 
open  country  was  white  with  snow,  though  none  was  felling  then. 

"  An  old  acquaintance  of  yours,  this  road.  Miss  Summerson," 
said  Mr.  Bucket,  cheerfully. 

"  Yes,"  I  returned.     "  Have  you  gathered  any  intelligence  1 " 

"None  that  can  be  quite  depended  on  as  yet,"  he  answered; 
"  but  it's  early  times  as  yet." 

He  had  gone  into  every  late  or  early  public-house  where  there 
was  a  light  (they  were  not  a  few  at  that  time,  the  road  being  then 
much  frequented  by  drovers),  and  had  got  down  to  talk  to  the 
turnpike-keepers,  I  had  heard  him  ordering  drink,  and  chinking 
money,  and  making  himself  agreeable  and  meny  everywhere ;  but 
whenever  he  took  his  seat  upon  the  box  again,  his  face  resumed 
its  watchful  steady  look,  and  he  always  said  to  the  driver  in  the 
same  business  tone,  "  Get  on,  my  lad ! " 

With  all  these  stoppages,  it  was  between  five  and  six  o'clock 
and  we  were  yet  a  few  miles  short  of  Saint  Albans,  when  he  came 
out  of  one  of  these  houses  and  handed  me  in  a  cup  of  tea. 

"Drink  it.  Miss  Summerson,  itil  do  you  good.  You're  begin- 
ning to  get  more  yourself  now,  ain't  you  ? " 

I  thanked  him,  and  said  I  hoped  so. 

"  You  was  what  you  may  call  stunned  at  first,"  be  returned ; 
"  and  Lord !  no  wonder.  Don't  speak  loud,  my  dear.  It's  all 
right.     She's  on  ahead." 

I  don't  know  what  joyful  exclamation  I  made,  or  was  going  to 
make,  but  he  put  up  bis  finger,  and  I  stopped  myself. 

"  Passed  through  here  on  foot,  this  evening,  about  eight  or  nine. 
I  heard  of  her  first  at  the  archway  toll,  over  at  Highgate,  but 
couldn't  make  quite  sure.  Traced  her  all  along,  on  and  oflT, 
Picked  her  up  at  one  place,  and  dropped  her  at  another ;  but 
she's  before  us  now,  safe.  Take  hold  of  this  cup  and  saucer. 
Ostler.     Now,  if  you  wasn't  brought  up  to  the  butter  trade,  look 
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out  ajid  see  if  you  can  catoli  half-a-crown  in  your  t'other  hand. 
One,  two,  three,  and  there  you  are !     B"ow,  my  lad,  try  a  gallop !  " 

We  were  soon  in  Saint  Albans,  and  alighted  a  little  before  day, 
when  I  was  just  beginning  to  arrange  and  comprehend  the  occur- 
rences of  the  night,  and  really  to  believe  that  they  were  not  a 
dream.  Leaving  the  carriage  at  the  posting-house,  and  ordering 
fresh  horses  to  be  rea<ly,  my  companion  gave  me  his  arm,  and  we 
went  towards  home. 

"  As  this  is  your  regular  abode.  Miss  Summerson,  you  see,"  he 
observed,  "I  should  like  to  know  whether  you've  been  asked  for 
by  any  stranger  answering  the  description,  or  whether  Mr,  Jarn- 
dyce  has.     I  don't  much  expect  it,  but  it  might  be." 

As  we  ascended  the  hill,  he  looked  about  him  with  a  sharp  eye 
—  the  day  was  now  breaking— and  reminded  me  that  I  had  come 
down  it  one  night,  as  I  had  reason  for  remembering,  with  my  little 
servant  and  poor  Jo  :  whom  he  called  Toughey. 

I  wonderf^  how  he  knew  that. 

"When  you  passed  a  man  upon  the  road,  just  yonder,  you 
know,"  said  Mr.  Bucket. 

Yes,  I  remembered  that  too,  very  well. 

"That  was  me,"  said  Mr.  Bucket. 

Seeing  ray  surprise,  he  went  on ; 

"I  drove  down  in  a  gig  that  afternoon,  to  look  after  that  boy. 
You  might  have  heard  my  wheels  when  you  came  out  to  look  after 
him  yourself,  for  I  was  aware  of  you  and  your  little  maid  going  up, 
when  I  was  walking  the  horse  down.  Making  an  inquiry  or  two 
about  him  in  the  town,  I  soon  heard  what  company  he  was  in ; 
and  was  coming  among  the  brick-fields  to  look  for  him,  when  I 
observed  you  bringing  him  home  here." 

"Had  he  committed  any  crime?"  I  asked. 

"None  was  charged  agdnst  him,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  coolly  lift- 
ing off  his  hat;  "but  I  suppose  he  wasn't  over-particular.  No. 
What  I  wanted  him  for,  was  in  connection  with  keeping  this  very 
matter  of  Lady  Dedlock  quiet.  He  had  been  making  his  tongue 
more  free  than  welcome,  as  to  a  small  accidental  service  he  had 
been  paid  for  by  the  deceased  Mr.  Tulkinghom ;  and  it  wouldn't 
do,  at  any  sort  of  price,  to  have  him  playing  those  games.  So 
having  warned  him  out  of  London,  I  made  an  afternoon  of  it  to 
warn  him  to  keep  out  of  it  now  he  w<u  away,  and  go  farther  from 
it,  and  maintain  a  bright  look-out  that  I  didn't  catch  him  coming 
back  agmn." 

"Poor  creature  !  "  said  I. 

"  Poor  enough,"  assented  Mr.  Bucket,  "  and  trouble  enough, 
and  well  enough  away  from  London,  or   anywhere  else.     1  was 
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regularly  turned  on  my  hsuik  when  I  found  him  taken  up  by  your 
eetablishroent,  I  do  assure  you." 

I  asked  him  why^  "Why,  my  dear?"  said  Mr.  Bucket. 
"  Naturally  there  was  no  end  to  his  tongue  then.  He  inight  as 
well  have  been  bom  with  a  yard  and  a  half  of  it,  and  a  remnant 

Although  I  remember  this  conversation  now,  my  head  was  in 
confusion  at  the  time,  and  my  power  of  attention  hardly  did  more 
than  enable  me  to  understand  that  he  entered  into  these  particu- 
lars to  divert  me.  With  the  same  kind  intention,  manifestly,  he 
often  spoke  to  me  of  indifferent  things,  while  his  face  was  busy 
with  the  one  object  that  we  had  in  view.  He  still  pursued  this 
suliject,  as  we  turned  in  at  the  garden  gate. 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Bucket.  "Here  we  are,  and  a  nice  retired 
place  it  is.  Puts  a  man  in  mind  of  the  country  house  in  the 
Woodpecker  tapping,  that  was  known  by  the  smoke  which  so 
gracefully  curlwl.  They're  early  with  the  kitchen  fire,  and  that 
denotes  good  servants.  But  what  you've  always  got  to  be  careful 
of  with  servants,  is,  who  comes  to  see  'em ;  you  never  know  what 
they're  up  to,  if  yon  don't  know  that.  And  another  thing,  my 
dear.  Wheneyer  you  find  a  young  man  behind  the  kitchen  door, 
you  g^ve  that  young  man  in  charge  on  suspicion  of  being  secreted 
in  a  dweUing-house  with  an  unlawful  purpose." 

We  were  now  in  front  of  the  houise ;  he  looked  attentively  and 
closely  at  the  gravel  for  footprints,  before  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
windows. 

"Do  you  gener^ly  put  that  elderly  young  gentleman  in  the 
same  room,  when  he's  on  a  visit  here.  Miss  SummersonT'  he 
incpiired,  glancing  at  Mr.  Skimpole's  usual  chamber. 

"You  know  Mr.  Skimpole!"  said  I. 

"  What  do  you  call  him  again  J "  returned  Mr.  Bucket,  bending 
down  his  ear.  "Skimpole,  is  it?  I've  often  wondered  what  his 
name  might  be.  Skimpole.  Not  John,  I  should  say,  nor  yet 
Jacob  ? " 

"  Harold,"  I  told  him. 

"  Harold.  Yes.  He's  a  queer  bird  is  Harold,"  said  Mr.  Bucket, 
eyeing  me  with  great  expression. 

"  Ho  is  a  singular  character,"  said  I. 

"  No  idea  of  money,"  observed  Mr.  Bucket.  —  "  He  takes  it 
though ! " 

I  involuntarily  returned  for  answer,  that  I  perceived  Mr.  Bucket 
knew  him. 

"  Why,  now  I'll  tell  you,  Miss  Summerson,"  he  rqoined.  "  Your 
mind  will  be  all  the  better  for  not  running  on  one  point  too  con- 
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tinually,  and  I'll  tell  you  for  a  change.  It  was  liim  as  pointed  out 
to  lae  where  Tougliey  was.  I  made  up  my  mind,  that  night,  U> 
come  to  the  door  and  aak  for  Toughey,  if  that  was  all ;  but,  will- 
ing to  try  a  move  or  so  first,  if  any  such  was  on  the  board,  I  just 
pitched  lip  a  moisel  of  gravel  at  that  window  where  I  saw  a 
shadow.  As  soon  as  Harold  opens  it  and  I  have  had  a  look  at 
him,  thinks  I,  you're  the  man  for  rae.  So  I  smoothed  him  down 
a  bit,  about  not  wanting  to  disturb  the  family  after  they  was  goni' 
to  bed,  and  about  its  being  a  thing  to  be  regretted  that  cliaritabic 
young  ladies  should  harbour  vagrants ;  and  then,  when  I  pretty  well 
understood  his  ways,  I  said,  I  should  consider  a  fypunnote  well 
bestowed  if  I  could  relieve  the  premises  of  Toughey  without  caus- 
ing any  noise  or  trouble.  Then  says  he,  hfting  up  his  eyebrows  in 
the  gayest  way,  'it's  no  use  mentioning  a  fypunnote  to  me,  my 
iiiend,  because  I'm  a  mere  child  in  such  matters,  and  have  no  idea 
of  money.'  Of  course  I  understood  wliat  his  taking  it  so  easy 
meant ;  and  being  now  quite  sure  he  was  the  man  for  me,  I 
wrapped  the  note  round  a  little  stone  and  threw  it  up  to  him. 
Well !  He  laughs  and  beams,  and  looks  as  innocent  as  you  like, 
and  says,  '  But  I  don't  know  the  value  of  these  things.  What  am 
I  to  rfo  with  thisT  'Spend  it,  sir,'  says  I.  'But  I  shall  be 
taken  in,'  he  says,  '  they  won't  give  me  the  right  change,  I  shall 
lose  it,  it's  no  use  to  me.'  Lord,  you  never  saw  such  a  lace  as  he 
carried  it  with  !  Of  course  he  told  me  where  to  find  Toughey,  and 
I  found  him." 

I  regarded  this  as  very  treacherous  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Skimpole 
towards  my  Guardian,  and  as  passing  the  usual  bounds  of  his 
childish  innocence. 

"Bounds,  my  dear?"  returned  Mr.  Bucket.  "Bounds?  Now, 
Miss  Summerson,  III  give  you  a  piece  of  advice  that  your  husband 
will  find  useful  when  you  are  happily  married,  and  have  got  a 
fiimily  about  you.  Whenever  a  person  says  to  you  that  they  are 
as  innocent  as  can  be  in  all  concerning  money,  look  well  after  your 
own  money,  for  they  are  dead  certain  to  collar  it,  if  they  can. 
Whenever  a  person  proclaims  to  you  '  In  worldly  mattere  I'm  a 
child,' you  consider  that  that  person  is  only  a  crying  off  from  being 
held  accountable,  and  that  you  have  got  that  person's  number,  and 
it's  Number  Oue.  Now  I  am  not  a  poetical  man  myself,  except  in 
a  vocal  way  when  it  goes  round  a  company,  but  I'm  a  practical 
one,  and  that's  my  experience.  So's  this  nde.  Fast  and  loose  in 
one  thing,  Fast  and  loose  in  everything.  I  never  knew  it  feil. 
No  more  will  you.  Nor  no  one.  With  which  caution  to  the 
unwary,  my  dear,  I  take  the  liberty  of  pvilling  this  here  hell,  and 
so  go  back  to  our  business." 
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I  believe  it  had  not  been  for  a  moment  out  of  his  mind,  any 
more  than  it  had  been  out  of  my  mind,  or  out  of  his  face.  The 
whole  household  were  amaze<l  to  see  me,  without  any  notice,  at 
that  time  in  the  moniing,  and  so  accompanied  ;  and  their  surprise 
was  not  diminished  by  my  inquiries.  No  one,  however,  had  been 
there.     It  could  not  be  doubted  that  this  was  the  truth. 

"Then,  Miss  SunjinerBon,"  said  my  companion,  "we  can't  be  too 
soon  at  the  cottage  where  those  brickmakers  are  to  be  found.  Moat 
inquiries  there  I  leave  to  you,  if  you'll  be  so  good  as  to  make  'em. 
The  naturaleat  way  is  the  best  way,  and  the  naturalest  way  is  your 
own  way." 

We  set  off  again  immediately.  On  amving  at  the  cottage,  we 
found  it  shut  up,  and  apparently  deserted ;  but  one  of  the  neigh- 
bours who  knew  me,  and  who  came  out  when  I  was  trying  to  make 
some  one  hear,  informed  me  that  the  two  women  and  their  husbaiids 
now  lived  together  in  another  house,  made  of  loose  rough  bricks, 
which  stood  on  the  mai^u  of  the  piece  of  ground  where  the  kilns 
were,  and  where  the  long  rows  of  bricks  were  dijing.  We  lost  no 
time  in  repairing  to  this  place,  which  was  within  a  few  hundred 
yards;  and  as  the  door  stood  ajar,  I  pushed  it  open. 

There  were  only  three  of  them  sitting  at  breakfast ;  the  child 
lying  asleep  on  a  beil  in  the  comer.  It  was  Jenny,  the  mother  of 
the  dead  child,  who  was  absent.  The  other  woman  rose  on  seeing 
me ;  and  the  men,  though  they  were,  as  usual,  sidky  and  silent,  each 
gave  me  a  morose  nod  of  recognition.  A  look  passed  between  them 
when  Mr.  Bucket  followed  me  in,  and  I  was  surpriseil  to  see  that 
the  woman  evidently  knew  him. 

I  had  asked  leave  to  enter,  of  course.  Liz  (the  only  name  by 
which  I  knew  her)  rose  to  give  me  her  own  chair,  but  I  sat  down 
on  a  stool  near  the  Are,  and  Mr.  Bucket  took  a  comer  of  the  bed- 
stead. Now  that  I  had  to  apeak,  and  was  among  people  with  whom 
I  was  not  femiliar,  I  became  conscious  of  being  hurried  and  giddy. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  begin,  and  I  could  not  help  bursting  into 

"Liz,"  said  I,  "I  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  night  and  through 
the  snow,  to  inquire  after  a  lady  - —  " 

"  Who  has  been  here,  you  know,"  Mr.  Bucket  strack  in,  address- 
ing the  whole  group,  with  a  composed  propitiatory  face ;  "  tliat's  the 
Wly  the  young  lady  means.  The  lady  that  was  here  last  night,  you 
know." 

"And  who  told  you  as  there  was  anybo<ly  here  J"  inquired 
Jenny's  husband,  who  had  made  a  surly  stop  in  his  eating,  to  lis- 
ten, and  now  measured  him  with  his  eye. 

"  A  person  of  the  name  of  Michael  Jackson,  in  a  blue  welveteeu 
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waistcoat  with  a  douWe  row  of  mother  of  pear)  huttons,"  Mr. 
Bucket  immeJiatelj  awswereil. 

"  He  had  as  good  mind  his  own  business,  whoever  lie  is,"  growled 
the  man. 

"  He's  out  of  employment,  I  helieve,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  apologeti- 
c^Iy  for  Michael  Jackaon,  "and  so  gets  talking." 

The  woman  had  not  resumed  her  chair,  but  stood  faltering  with 
her  hand  upon  its  broken  back,  looking  at  me.  I  thought  she 
would  have  spoken  to  me  privately,  if  she  had  dared.  She  was 
still  in  this  attitude  of  uncertainty,  when  her  husband,  who  was 
eating  with  a  lump  of  bread  and  fet  in  one  hand,  and  his  clasp- 
knife  in  the  other,  struck  the  handle  of  his  knife  violently  on  the 
table,  and  told  her  with  an  oath  to  mind  Aej-  business  at  any  rate, 
and  sit  down. 

"I  should  like  to  have  seen  Jenny  very  much,"  said  I,  "fori 
am  sure  she  would  have  told  me  all  she  could  about  this  lady,  whom 
I  am  very  anxious  indeed — you  cannot  think  how  anxious  —  to 
overtake.     Will  Jenny  be  here  soon  1    Where  is  she  1 " 

The  woman  had  a  great  desire  to  answer,  hut  the  man,  with 
another  oath,  openly  kicked  at  her  foot  with  his  heavy  boot.  ■  He 
left  it  to  Jenny's  husband  to  say  what  he  chose,  and  after  a  dogged 
silence  the  latter  turned  his  shaggy  head  towards  me. 

"  I'm  not  partial  to  gentlefolks  coming  into  my  place,  as  you've 
heerd  me  say  afore  now,  I  think,  miss.  I  let  their  places  be,  and 
it's  curous  they  can't  let  my  place  be.  There'd  be  a  pretty  shine 
made  if  I  was  to  go  a  wisitin  tkem,  I  think.  Howsever,  I  don't 
so  much  complain  of  yon  as  of  some  others ;  and  I'm  agreeable  to 
make  you  a  civil  answer,  though  I  give  notice  that  I'm  not  a  going 
to  be  drawed  like  a  badger.  Will  Jenny  be  here  soon  1  No  she 
won't.     Where  is  she?     She's  gone  up  to  Lunnun." 

"  Did  she  go  last  night  "i "  I  asked. 

"  Did  she  go  last  night  ?  Ah!  she  went  last  night,"  he  answered, 
with  a  sulky  jerk  of  his  head. 

"But  was  she  here  when  the  lady  came?  And  what  did  the 
lady  say  to  her!  And  where  is  the  lady  gone?  I  beg  and  pray 
you  to  be  BO  kind  as  to  tell  me,"  said  I,  "  for  I  am  in  great  distr^s 
to  know." 

''  If  my  master  would  let  me  speak,  and  not  say  a  word  of  harm — " 
the  woman  timidly  began. 

"  Your  master,"  said  her  husband,  muttering  an  imprecation  with 
slow  emphasis,  "  will  break  your  neck  if  you  meddle  with  wot  don't 
concern  you." 

After  another  silence,  the  husband  of  the  absent  woman,  turning 
to  me  again,  answered  me  with  his  usual  grumbling  unwillingness, 
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"  Wos  Jenny  here  when  the  My  come  1  Yes,  slie  wos  here  when 
the  lady  eome.  Wot  did  the  lady  say  to  her?  WeD,  I'll  tell  you 
wot  the  lady  said  to  her.  She  said  'You  remember  me  as  come 
one  time  to  talk  to  you  about  the  youiig  lady  aa  had  been  a  wisit- 
ing  of  you  t  You  remember  me  as  give  you  somethink  handsome 
for  a  hankecher  wot  she  had  left?'  Ah,  she  remembered.  So  we 
all  did.  Well,  then,  wos  tliat  young  lady  up  at  the  house  now  ? 
No,  she  wam't  up  at  the  house  now.  Well,  then,  lookee  here. 
The  lady  was  Hpon  a  journey  all  alone,  strange  as  we  might  think 
it,  and  could  she  rest  herself  where  you're  a  setten,  for  a  hour  or  so. 
Yea  she  could,  and  so  she  did.  Then  she  went  —  it  might  be  at 
twenty  minutes  past  eleven,  and  it  might  be  at  twenty  minutes 
past  twelve ;  we  ain't  got  no  watches  here  to  know  the  time  by,  nor 
yet  clocks.  Where  did  she  gol  I  don't  know  where  she  go'd. 
She  went  one  way,  and  Jenny  went  another ;  one  went  right  to 
Lunnun,  and  t'other  went  right  irom  it.  That's  all  about  it.  Ask 
this  man.     He  heerd  it  all,  and  see  it  all.     He  knows." 

The  other  man  repeated,  "  That's  all  about  it." 

"  Was  the  lady  ciying  ? "  I  inquired. 

"Devil  a  bit,"  returned  the  first  man.  "  Her  shoes  was  the  worse, 
and  her  clothes  was  the  worse,  but  she  wam't  — not  as  I  see." 

The  woman  sat  with  her  arms  crossed,  and  her  eyes  upon  the 
ground.  Her  husband  had  turned  his  seat  a  little,  so  as  to  face 
her ;  and  kept  his  hammer-like  hand  upon  the  table,  as  if  it  were 
in  readiness  to  execute  his  threat  if  she  disobeyed  him. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  object  to  my  asking  your  wife,"  said  I, 
"  liow  the  lady  looked  1 " 

"Come  then!"  he  gruffly  crie<l  to  her.  "Yon  hear  wot  she 
says.     Cut  it  short,  and  tell  her." 

"Bad,"  replied  the  woman.  "Pale  and  exhausted.  Very 
bad." 

"  Did  she  speak  much  f  " 

"  Not  much,  but  her  voice  was  hoarse." 

She  answered,  looking  all  the  while  at  her  husband  for  leave. 

"  Was  she  feint  t "  said  I.     "  Did  she  eat  or  drink  here  1 " 

"Go  on!"  said  the  husband,  in  answer  to  her  look,  "Tell 
her,  and  cut  it  short." 

"She  had  a  little  water,  miss,  and  Jenny  fetched  lier  some 
bread  and  tea.     But  she  hardly  touched  it." 

"And  when  she  went  from  here"  —  I  was  proceeding,  when 
Jenny's  husband  impatiently  took  me  up. 

"  When  she  went  from  here,  she  went  right  away  Nor'ard  by 
the  high  road.  Ask  on  the  road  if  you  doubt  me,  and  see  if  it 
wam't  BO.     Now,  there's  the  end.     That's  all  about  it." 
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I  glanced  at  my  compauinii,  and  finding  that  he  had  already 
risen  and  was  ready  to  depart,  thanked  them  for  what  they  had 
told  me,  and  took  my  leave.  The  woman  looked  fuU  at  Mr. 
Bucket  as  he  went  out,  and  he  looked  fuU  at  her. 

"Now,  Miss  Siimmerson,"  he  said  to  me,  as  we  walked  quickly 
away.  "  They've  got  her  ladyship's  wat«h  among  'em.  That's  a 
positive  fact." 

"  You  saw  iti"  I  escldmed. 

"  Just  as  good  as  saw  it,"  he  returned.  "  Else  why  should  he 
talk  about  his  '  twenty  minutes  past,'  and  about  his  having  no 
watch  t«  tell  the  time  by  1  Twenty  minutes !  He  don't  usually 
cut  his  time  so  fine  as  that.  If  he  eomes  to  half  hours,  it's  as 
much  as  he  does.  Now,  you  see,  either  her  ladyship  gave  him 
that  watch,  or  he  took  it.  I  think  she  gave  it  him.  Now,  what 
should  she  give  it  him  for  1     "What  should  she  ^ve  it  him  for  ? " 

He  repeated  this  question  to  himself  sevei'a]  times,  as  we 
hurried  on;  appearing  to  balance  between  a  variety  of  answei-s 
that  arose  in  his  mind, 

"If  time  could  be  spared,"  said  Mr.  Bucket — "which  is  the 
only  thing  that  can't  be  spared  in  this  ease — I  might  get  it  out 
of  that  woman ;  but  it's  too  doubtful  a  chance  to  trust  to,  under 
present  circumstances.  They  are  up  to  keeping  a  close  eye  upon 
her,  and  any  fool  knows  that  a  poor  creetur  like  her,  beaten  and 
kicked  and  scarred  and  bruised  from  head  to  foot,  will  stand  by  the 
husband  that  ill  uses  her,  through  thick  and  thin.  There's  some- 
thing kept  back.     It's  a  pity  but  what  we  had  seen  the  other 

I  regretted  it  exceedingly ;  for  she  was  very  grateful,  and  I  felt 
sure  would  have  resisted  no  entreaty  of  mine. 

"It's  possible.  Miss  Summerson,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  pondering 
on  it,  "that  her  ladyship  sent  her  up  to  London  with  some  word 
for  you,  and  it's  possible  that  her  husband  got  the  watch  to  let  her 
go.  It  don't  come  out  altogether  so  plain  as  to  please  me,  but  it's 
on  the  cards.  Now  I  don't  take  kindly  to  laying  out  the  money 
of  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  on  these  Roughs,  and  I  don't 
see  my  way  to  the  usefulness  of  it  at  present.  No !  So  far,  our 
road,  Miss  Summerson,  is  for'ard  —  straight  ahead  —  and  keeping 
everything  quiet ! " 

We  called  at  home  once  more,  that  I  might  send  a  hasty  note  to 
my  Guardian,  and  then  we  hurried  back  to  where  we  hajl  left  the 
carriage.  The  horses  were  brought  out  as  si  ion  as  we  were  seen 
comtJig,  and  we  were  on  the  road  again  in  a  few  mumtes. 

It  had  set  in  snowing  at  daybreak,  and  it  now  snowed  banl. 
The  air  was  so  thick  with  the  darkness  of  the  day  and  the  density 
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of  the  fall,  that  we  could  see  but  a  very  Ettte  way  iu  any  direction. 
Although  it  was  extremely  cold,  the  snow  was  but  partially  frozen, 
and  it  churned  —  with  a  sound  as  if  it  were  a  beach  of  small  shells 
— under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses,  into  mire  and  water.  They  some- 
times slipped  and  floundered  for  a  mile  together,  and  wo  were 
obliged  to  come  to  a  standstill  to  rest  them.  One  horse  fell 
three  times  in  this  iirst  stage,  and  trembled  so,  and  was  so  shaken, 
that  the  driver  had  to  dismount  from  his  saddle  and  lead  him  at 
last. 

I  could  eat  nothing,  and  could  not  sleep ;  and  I  grew  so  nervous 
under  these  delays,  and  the  slow  pace  at  which  we  travelled,  that 
I  had  an  unreasonable  desire  upon  me  to  get  out  and  walk.  Yicld- 
bg  to  my  companion's  better  sense,  however,  I  remained  where  I 
was.  All  this  time,  kept  fresh  by  a  certain  eiyoyment  of  the  work 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  was  up  and  down  at  eveiy  house  we 
came  to;  addressing  people  whom  he  had  never  beheld  before,  as 
old  acquaintances ;  running  in  to  warm  himself  at  every  fire  he 
saw ;  talking  and  drinking  and  shaking  hands,  at  every  bar  and 
tap ;  friendly  with  every  waggoner,  wheelwright,  blacksmith,  and 
toll-taker ;  yet  never  seeming  to  lose  time,  and  always  mounting  to 
the  box  again  with  his  watchful,  steady  face,  and  his  business-like 
"  Get  on,  my  lad ! " 

"When  we  were  changing  horses  the  next  time,  he  came  from  the 
stable  yard,  with  the  wet  snow  encrusted  upon  him,  and  dropping 
off  him  —  plashing  and  crashing  through  it  to  his  wet  knees,  as  he 
had  been  doing  frequently  since  we  left  Saint  Albans — and  spoke 
to  me  at  the  carriage  side. 

"  Keep  up  your  spirits.  It's  certamly  true  that  she  came  on 
here,  Miss  Summerson.  There's  not  a  doubt  of  the  dress  by  this 
time,  and  the  dress  has  been  seen  here 

"Still  on  foot?  "said  I. 

"  Still  on  foot.  I  think  the  gentleman  you  mentioned  must  be 
the  point  she's  aiming  at;  and  yet  I  dont  like  hia  Inmj,  d  wn  in 
her  own  part  of  the  country,  neither." 

"I  know  ao  little,"  said  I.  "There  mvi  be  iime  one  eHe 
nearer  here,  of  whom  I  never  heard." 

"That's  trvie.  But  whatever  you  do  dont  you  fill  a  cmii„ 
my  dear ;  and  don't  you  worry  yourself  no  more  than  you  can  help 
Get  on,  my  lad ! " 

The  sleet  fell  all  that  day  unceasingly  ^  tl  ick  imst  came  in 
early,  and  it  never  rose  or  lightened  for  a  moment  Such  roa  h  I 
had  never  seen.  I  sometimes  feared  we  had  missed  the  wiy  and 
got  into  the  ploughed  grounds,  or  the  mir'hes  II  I  eier  th3Uf,ht 
of  the  time  I  had  been  out,  it  presented  itself  as  an  indefimte 
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period  of  great  duration ;  and  I  seemed,  in  a  strange  way,  never  to 
have  been  free  from  the  anxiety  under  which  I  then  laboured. 

Aa  we  advanced,  I  began  to  feel  misgivings  that  my  companion 
lost  confidence.  He  was  the  same  as  before  with  all  the  roadside 
people,  but  he  looked  grayer  when  he  sat  by  himself  on  the  box, 
I  saw  his  finger  imeasily  going  across  and  across  his  mouth,  during 
the  whole  of  one  long  weary  stage.  I  overheard  that  he  began  to 
ask  the  drivers  of  coaches  and  other  vehicles  coming  towards  us, 
what  passengers  they  had  seen  in  other  coaches  and  vehicles  that 
were  in  advance.  Their  replies  did  not  encour^e  him.  He 
always  gave  me  a  reassuring  beck  of  his  finger,  and  lift  of  his  eye- 
lid an  he  got  upon  the  box  again ;  but  he  seemed  perplexed  now, 
when  he  said,  "  Get  on,  my  lad ! " 

At  last,  when  we  were  changing,  he  told  me  that  he  had  lost  the 
track  of  the  dress  so  long  that  lie  began  to  be  surprised.  It  was 
nothing,  he  said,  to  lose  such  a  track  for  one  while,  and  to  take  it 
up  for  another  while,  and  so  ou ;  but  it  had  disappearefl  here  in  an 
unaccountable  manner,  and  we  had  not  come  upon  it  since.  This 
corroborated  the  apprehensions  I  had  formed,  when  he  began  to 
look  at  direction-posts,  and  to  leave  the  carriage  at  cross  roads  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  while  he  explored  them.  But  I 
was  not  to  be  down-hearted,  he  told  nie,  for  it  was  as  likely  as  not 
that  the  next  stage  might  set  us  right  again. 

The  next  stage,  however,  ended  as  that  one  ended ;  we  had  no 
new  clue.  There  was  a  spacious  inn  here,  solitary,  but  a  comfort- 
able substantial  building,  and  as  we  drove  in  under  a  large  gate- 
way, before  I  knew  it,  where  a  kndlady  and  her  pretty  daughters 
came  to  the  carriage  door,  entreatii^  me  to  alight  and  refresh 
myself  while  the  horaes  were  making  ready,  I  thought  it  would  be 
uncharitable  to  refuse.  They  took  me  up-staiis  to  a  warm  room, 
and  left  me  there. 

It  was  at  the  comer  of  the  house,  I  remember,  looking  two 
ways.  On  one  aide,  to  a  stable-yard  open  to  a  bye-road,  where  the 
ostlers  were  unharnessing  the  splaahcd  and  tired  horses  from  the 
muddy  carriage;  and  beyond  that,  to  the  bye-road  itself,  across 
which  the  sign  was  heavily  swinging  ;  on  the  other  side,  to  a  wood 
of  dark  pine  trees.  Their  branches  were  encumbered  with  snow, 
and  it  silently  dropped  off  in  wet  heaps  while  I  stood  at  the  win- 
dow. Night  was  setting  in,  and  il«  bleakness  was  enhanced  by 
the  contrast  of  the  pictured  fire  glowing  and  gleaming  in  the 
window-pane.  As  I  looked  among  the  stems  of  the  trees,  and  fol- 
lowed the  discoloured  marks  in  the  snow  where  the  thaw  was  sink- 
ing into  it  and  undermining  it,  I  thought  of  the  motherly  face 
brightly  set  off  by  daughters  that  had  just  now  welcomed  me,  and 
of  my  mother  lying  down  in  such  a  wood  to  die. 
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I  was  frightened  when  I  found  them  all  about  me,  but  1  remem- 
bered that  before  I  fainted  I  tried  very  hard  not  to  do  it ;  and 
that  was  some  little  comfort.  They  cushioned  me  up,  on  a  large 
eofa  by  the  fire;  and  then  the  comely  landlady  told  me  that  I 
must  travel  no  further  to-night,  but  must  go  to  bed.  But  this 
put  me  into  such  a  tremble  lest  they  should  detain  me  there,  that 
she  soon  recsdled  her  words,  and  compromised  for  a  rest  of  half-an- 
bour. 

A  good  endearing  creature  she  was.  She,  and  her  three  feir 
girls  all  so  busy  about  me.  I  was  to  take  hot  soup  and  broiled 
fowl,  while  Mr.  Bucket  dried  himself  and  dined  elsewhere ;  but  I 
could  not  do  it,  when  a  snug  round  table  was  presently  spreaxl 
by  the  fireside,  though  I  was  very  unwilling  to  disappoint  them. 
However,  I  could  take  some  toast  and  some  hot  negus ;  and  as  I 
really  enjoyed  that  refreshment,  it  made  some  recompense. 

Punctual  to  the  time,  at  the  lialf-hour's  end  the  carriage  came 
rumbling  imder  the  gateway,  and  they  took  me  down,  warmed, 
refreshed,  comforted  by  kimiiess,  and  safe  (I  assured  them)  not  to 
faint  any  more.  After  I  had  got  in  and  had  taken  a  grateful  leave 
of  them  all,  the  youngest  daughter  —  a  blooming  girl  of  nineteen, 
who  was  to  be  the  first  married,  they  had  told  me  —  got  upon  the 
carriage  step,  reached  in,  and  kissed  me.  I  have  never  seen  her 
from  tliat  hour,  but  I  think  of  her  to  this  hour  as  my  friend. 

The  transparent  windows  with  the  fire  and  light,  looking  so 
bright  and  warm  from  the  cold  darkness  out  of  doors,  were  soon 
gone,  and  again  we  were  crushing  and  churning  the  loose  snow. 
We  went  on  with  toil  enough ;  but  the  dismal  roads  were  not 
much  worse  than  they  had  been,  and  the  stage  was  only  nine 
miles.  My  companion  smoking  on  the  box  —  I  had  thought  at 
the  last  inn  of  beg^ng  him  to  do  so,  when  I  saw  him  standing  at 
a  great  fire  in  a  comfortable  cloud  of  tobacco — was  as  vigilant  as 
ever;  and  as  quickly  down  and  up  agmn,  when  we  came  to  any 
human  abode  or  any  human  creature.  He  had  lighted  his  little 
dark  lantern,  which  seemed  to  be  a  fevourite  with  him,  for  we  had 
lamps  to  the  carriage ;  and  every  now  and  then  he  turned  it  upon 
me,  to  see  that  I  was  doing  well.  There  was  a  folding-window  to 
the  carriage-head,  but  I  never  closed  it,  for  it  seemed  like  shutting 
out  hope. 

We  came  to  the  end  of  the  stage,  and  still  the  lost  trace  was 
not  recovered.  I  looked  at  him  anxiously  when  we  stopped  to 
change  ;  but  I  knew  by  his  yet  graver  face,  as  he  stood  watching 
the  ostlers,  that  he  had  heard  nothing.  Almost  in  an  instant 
afterwards,  as  I  leaned  back  in  my  seat,  he  looked  in,  with  his 
lighted  lantom  in  his  hand,  an  excited  and  quite  different  man. 
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"  What  is  it  1 "  said  1,  starting.     "  Is  she  here  1 " 

"No,  uo.  Don't  deceive  yourself,  my  dear.  Nobody's  here. 
Biit  I've  got  it ! " 

The  crystallised  enow  was  in  his  eyelashes,  ia  his  hair,  lying  in 
ridges  on  his  dress.  He  had  to  shake  it  from  his  face,  and  get  his 
breath,  before  he  spoke  to  me. 

"Now,  Miss  Summerson,"  said  he,  beating  his  finger  on  the 
apron,  "  don't  you  be  disappointed  at  what  I'm  a  going  to  do. 
You  know  me.  I'm  Inspector  Bucket,  and  you  can  trust  me. 
We've  come  a  long  way;  never  mind.  Four  horses  out  there 
for  the  next  stage  up !     Quick  !  " 

There  was  a  commotion  in  the  yard,  ajid  a  man  came  ninning 
out  of  the  stables  to  know  "  if  he  meant  up  or  down  t " 

"  Up,  I  tell  you !    Up !    An't  it  English  1    Up ! " 

"Up!"  said  I,  astonished,  "To  London!  Are  we  going 
backt" 

"Miss  Simimerson,"  he  answered,  "back.  Straight  back  as  a 
die.  You  know  me.  Don't  he  afraid.  I'll  follow  the  other,  by 
G— ." 

"  The  other  1 "  I  repeateil.     "  Who  ?  " 

"You  called  her  Jenny,  didn't  you?  I'll  follow  her.  Bring 
those  two  pair  out  here,  for  a  crown  a  man.  Wake  up,  some  of 
you ! " 

"You  will  not  desert  this  lady  we  are  in  search  of;  you  will 
not  abandon  hev  on  such  a  night,  and  in  such  a  state  of  mind 
as  I  know  her  to  be  in ! "  said  I,  in  an  agony,  and  grasping  his 
hand. 

"You  are  right,  my  dear,  I  won't.  But  I'll  follow  the  other. 
Look  alive  here  with  them  horses.  Send  a  man  for'aid  in  the 
saddle  to  the  next  stage,  and  let  him  send  another  for'ard  again, 
and  order  four  on,  up,  right  through.  My  darluig,  don't  you  he 
afraid ! " 

These  orders,  and  the  way  in  which  he  ran  about  tlie  yard, 
urging  them,  caused  a  generd  excitement  that  was  scarcely  less 
bewildering  to  me  than  the  sudden  change.  But,  in  the  height 
of  the  confusion,  a  mounted  man  galloped  away  to  order  the  relays, 
and  our  horses  were  put  to  with  great  speed. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  jumping  to  his  seat,  and  looking 
in  again  —  "  you'll  excuse  me  if  I'm  too  famiUar  —  don't  you  fret 
and  worry  yourself  no  more  than  you  can  help.  I  say  nothing  else 
at  present ;  but  you  know  me,  my  dear ;  now,  don't  you  ? " 

I  endeavoured  to  say  that  I  knew  he  was  far  more  capable  than 
I  of  deciding  what  we  ought  to  do  ;  but  was  he  sure  that  this  was 
right  1     Could  I  not  go  forward  by  myself  iu  search  of- — —I 
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grasped  his  hand  again  in  my  distress,  and  whispered  it  to  liim  ■ — 
of  my  own  mother. 

"My  dear,"  he  answered,  "I  know,  I  know,  and  would  I  put 
you  wrong  do  you  think '!  Inspector  Bucket.  Now  you  know 
me,  don't  you?" 

What  could  I  say  but  yes  I 

"  Then  you  keep  up  as  good  a  heart  as  you  can,  and  you  rely 
upon  me  for  standing  by  you,  no  less  than  by  Sir  Leicester  Ded- 
lock.  Baronet.     Now,  are  you  right  there  "i " 

"All  right,  sir!" 

"  Off  she  goes,  then.     And  get  on,  my  lads !  " 

We  were  again  upon  the  melancholy  road  by  which  we  had 
come ;  tearing  up  the  miry  sleet  and  thawing  snow,  as  if  they  were 
torn  up  by  a  waterwhed. 


CHAPTER    LVril. 

A  WINTEY  DAY   AND   NIGHT. 

Still  impassive,  as  behoves  its  breeding,  the  Dedlock  town 
house  carries  itself  as  usual  towards  the  street  of  dismal  grandeur. 
There  are  powdered  heads  from  time  to  time  in  the  little  windows 
of  the  hall,  looking  out  at  the  untaxed  powder  lalling  all  day  Irom 
the  sky;  and,  in  the  same  conservatory,  there  is  peach  blossom 
turning  itself  exotically  to  the  great  hall  fire  from  the  nipping 
weather  out  of  doors.  It  is  given  out  that  my  Lady  has  gone 
down  into  Lincolnshire,  but  is  expected  to  return  presently. 

Rumour,  busy  overmuch,  however,  will  not  go  down  into  Lin- 
colnshire. It  persists  in  flitting  and  chattering  about  town.  It 
knows  that  that  poor  unfortunate  man.  Sir  Leicester,  has  been 
sadly  used.  It  hears,  my  dear  child,  all  sorts  of  shocking  things. 
It  makes  the  world  of  five  miles  round,  quite  merry.  Not  to 
know  that  there  is  something  wrong  at  the  Dedlocks'  is  to  ai^ur 
yourself  unknown.  One  of  the  peachy-cheeked  charmers  with  the 
skeleton  throats  is  already  apprised  of  all  the  principal  circum- 
stances that  will  come  out  before  the  Lords,  on  Sir  Leicester's 
application  for  a  bill  of  divorce. 

At  Blaze  and  Sparkle's  the  jeweUers,  and  at  Sheen  and  Gloss's 
the  mercers,  it  is  and  wiU  be  for  several  hours  the  topic  of  the  age, 
the  feature  of  the  century.  The  patronesses  of  those  establish- 
ments, idbeit  so  loftily  inscrutable,  being  as  nicely  weighed  and 
measured  there  as  any  other  article  of  the  stock-in-trade,  are  per- 
fectly understood  in  this  new  lashion  by  the  rawest  hand  behind 
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the  counter.  "  Our  people,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Blaze  and  Sparkle 
to  the  hand  in  ijuestion  ou  engaging  him,  "our  people,  air,  are 
sheep  —  mere  aheep.  Where  two  or  three  marked  ones  go,  all  the 
rest  follow.  Keep  those  two  or  three  in  your  eye,  Mr.  Jonea,  and 
you  have  the  flock."  So,  likewise.  Sheen  and  Gloss  to  their  Jones, 
in  reference  to  knowing  where  to  have  the  lasWonable  people,  and 
how  to  bring  what  they  (Sheen  and  Gloss)  choose,  into  fashion. 
On  similar  unerring  principles,  Mr.  Sladdery  the  librarian,  and 
indeed  the  great  farmer  of  gorgeous  sheep,  admits  this  very  day, 
"Why  yes,  sir,  there  certainly  are  reports  concerning  Lady  Ded- 
lock,  very  current  indeed  among  my  high  connection,  sir.  You 
see,  my  high  connection  must  talk  about  something,  sir ;  and  it's 
only  to  get  a  sul^jeet  into  vogue  with  one  or  two  ladies  I  could 
name,  to  make  it  go  down  with  the  whole.  Just  what  I  should 
have  done  witli  those  ladies,  sir,  in  the  case  of  any  novelty  you 
had  left  to  me  to  bring  in,  they  have  done  of  themselves  in  this 
case  through  knowing  Lady  Dedlock,  and  being  perhaps  a  little 
innocently  jealous  of  her  too,  sir.  You'll  find,  sir,  that  this  topic 
will  be  very  popular  among  my  high  connection.  If  it  had  been 
a  speculation,  sir,  it  would  have  brought  money.  And  when  I  say 
so,  yon  may  trust  to  my  being  right,  sir ;  for  I  bave  made  it  my 
business  to  study  my  high  connection,  and  to  be  able  to  wind  it 
up  like  a  clock,  air," 

Tims  rumour  thrives  in  the  capital,  and  will  not  go  down  into 
Lincolnshire.  By  half-past  five,  post  meridian,  Horae  Guards' 
time,  it  has  even  elicited  a  new  remark  from  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Stables,  which  bids  fair  to  outshine  the  old  one,  on  which  he  has 
so  long  rested  his  colloquial  reputation.  This  sparkling  sally  is 
to  the  effect  that  although  he  always  knew  she  was  the  best 
groomed  woman  in  the  stud,  he  had  no  idea  she  was  a  bolter.  It 
is  immensely  received  in  ttirf-cireles. 

At  feasts  and  festivals  also :  in  firmaments  she  has  often  graced, 
and  among  constellations  she  outshone  but  yesterday,  she  is  still 
the  prevalent  subject.  What  is  it?  Who  is  it?  When  was  it? 
Where  was  it!  How  was  it?  She  is  discussed  by  her  dear 
fiiends  with  all  the  genteelest  slang  in  vogue,  with  tlie  last  new 
word,  the  last  new  manner,  tiie  last  new  drawl,  and  the  perfection 
of  polite  indifference.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  theme  is,  that 
it  is  found  to  be  so  inspiring  that  several  i>eople  come  out  upon  it 
who  never  came  out  before  —  positively  say  things !  WOliam 
Buffy  carries  one  of  these  smartaesses  from  the  place  where  he 
diaes,  down  to  the  House,  where  the  Whip  for  his  party  hands 
it  about  with  his  snuff-bos,  to  keep  men  together  who  want  to  be 
off,  with  such  effect  that  the  Speaker  (who  has  had  it  privately 
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inainuated  into  his  own  ear  miUer  the  comer  of  his  wig)  cries 
"  Order  at  the  bar ! "  three  times  without  making  an  impreasion. 

And  not  the  least  amazing  circumstanee  connected  with  her 
being  vaguely  the  town  talk,  is,  that  people  hovering  oa  the  con- 
fines of  Mr.  Sladdery'a  high  connection,  people  who  know  nothing 
and  ever  did  know  nothing  about  her,  think  it  essential  to  their 
reputation  to  pretend  that  she  is  their  topic  too ;  and  to  retail  her 
at  second-hand  with  the  last  new  word  and  the  last  new  manner, 
and  the  last  new  drawl,  and  the  last  new  polit*  indifference,  and 
^1  the  rest  of  it,  all  at  second-hand  but  considered  equal  to  new, 
in  inferior  systems  and  to  fainter  stars.  If  there  be  any  man  of 
letters,  art,  or  science,  among  these  little  dealers,  how  noble  in 
him  to  support  the  feeble  sisters  on  such  majestic  cratches ! 

So  goes  the  wintry  day  outside  the  Dedlock  mansion.  How 
within  it  ? 

Sir  Leicester  lying  in  his  bed  can  speak  » little,  though  with 
difficulty  and  indistinctness.  He  is  enjoined  to  silence  and  to  rest, 
and  they  have  given  him  some  opiate  to  lull  his  pain ;  for  his  old 
enemy  is  very  hard  with  him.  He  is  never  asleep,  though  some- 
times he  seems  to  fall  into  a  dull  waking  doze.  He  caused  his 
bedstead  to  be  moved  out  nearer  to  the  window,  when  he  heard  it 
was  such  inclement  weather;  and  his  head  to  be  so  accosted,  that 
he  could  see  the  driving  snow  and  sleet.  He  watches  it  as  it  falls, 
throughout  the  whole  wintry  day. 

Upon  the  least  noise  in  the  house,  which  is  kept  hushed,  his 
hand  is  at  the  pencil.  The  old  housekeeper,  sitting  by  him,  knows 
what  he  would  write,  and  whispers  "No,  he  has  not  come  back 
yet.  Sir  Leicester.  It  was  late  last  night  when  he  went.  He  has 
been  but  a  little  time  gone  yet." 

He  withdraws  his  hand,  and  falls  to  looking  at  the  sleet  and 
snow  again,  until  they  seem,  1^  being  long  looked  at,  to  iall  so 
thick  and  fast,  that  he  is  obliged  to  close  his  eyes  for  a  minute  on 
the  giddy  whirl  of  white  flakes  and  icy  blots. 

He  began  to  look  at  them  as  soon  as  it  was  light.  The  day  is 
not  yet  far  spent,  when  he  conceives  it  to  be  necessary  that  her 
rooms  should  be  prepared  for  her.  It  is  very  cold  and  wet.  Let 
there  be  good  fires.  Let  them  know  that  she  is  expected.  Please 
see  to  it  yourself.  He  writes  to  this  purpose  on  his  slate,  and 
Mrs.  Eouncewell  with  a  heavy  heart  obeys. 

"  For  I  dread,  George,"  the  old  lady  says  to  her  sod,  who  waits 
below  to  keep  her  company  when  she  has  a  little  leisure ;  "  I  dread, 
my  dear,  that  my  Lady  will  never  more  set  foot  within  these  walls." 

"That's  a  bad  presentiment,  mother." 

"  Nor  yet  within  the  walls  of  Chesney  Wold,  my  dear." 
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"  That's  worse.     But  why,  mother  1 " 

"  When  I  saw  my  Lady  yesterday,  George,  slie  looked  to  me  — 
and  I  may  say  at  me  too  —  as  if  the  step  on  the  Ghost's  Walk 
had  almost  walked  her  down." 

"  Come,  come !  You  alarm  yourself  with  old^tory  fears, 
mother." 

"  No  I  don't,  my  dear.  No  I  don't.  It's  going  on  for  sixty 
year  that  I  have  heen  in  this  fionily,  and  I  never  had  any  fears  for 
it  before.  But  it's  breaking  up,  my  dear ;  the  great  old  Dedlock 
femily  is  breaking  up." 

"  I  hope  not,  mother." 

"  I  am  thankful  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  be  with  Sir  Leicester 
in  this  illness  and  trouble,  for  I  know  I  am  not  too  old,  nor  too 
useless,  to  be  a  weleomer  sight  to  him  than  anybody  else  in  my 
place  would  be.  But  the  step  on  the  Ghost's  Walk  will  walk  my 
Lady  down,  George ;  it  has  been  many  a  day  behind  her,  and  now 
it  will  pass  her,  and  go  on." 

"Well,  mother  dear,  I  say  again,  I  hope  not." 

"  Ah,  so  do  I,  George,"  the  old  lady  returns,  shaking  her  head, 
and  parting  her  folded  hands.  "  But  if  ray  fears  come  true,  and 
he  has  to  know  it,  who  will  tell  him ! " 

"  Are  these  her  rooms  *  " 

"  These  are  my  Lady's  rooms,  just  as  she  left  them." 

"  Why,  now,"  says  the  trooper,  glancing  round  him,  and  speaking 
in  a  lower  voice,  "  I  begin  to  understand  how  you  come  to  think  as 
you  do  think,  mother.  Rooms  get  an  awfiil  look  about  them  when 
they  are  fitted  up,  hke  these,  for  one  person  you  are  used  to  see  in 
them,  and  that  person  is  away  under  any  shadow :  let  alone  being 
God  knows  where." 

He  is  not  far  out.  As  all  partings  foreshadow  the  great  final 
one,  —  30,  empty  rooms,  bereft  of  a  familiar  presence,  moumfiilly 
whisper  what  your  room  and  what  mine  must  one  day  be.  My 
Lady's  state  has  a  hoUow  look,  thus  gloomy  and  abandoned ;  and  in 
the  inner  apartment,  where  Mr.  Bucket  last  night  made  his  secret 
perquisition,  the  traces  of  her  dresses  smd  her  ornaments,  even  the 
mirrors  accustomed  to  reflect  them  when  they  were  a  portion  of 
herself,  have  a  desolate  and  vacant  air.  Dark  and  cold  as  the 
wintry  day  is,  it  is  darker  and  colder  in  these  deserted  chambers 
than  in  many  a  hut  that  will  barely  exclude  the  weather;  and 
though  the  servants  heap  fires  in  the  grates,  and  set  the  couches 
and  the  chairs  within  the  warm  glass  screens  that  let  their  niddy 
light  shoot  through  to  the  furthest  comers,  there  is  a  heavy  cloud 
upon  the  rooms  which  no  light  will  dispel. 

The  old  housekeeper  and  hor  son  remain  until  the  preparations 
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are  complete,  and  then  she  returns  upstairs.  Volumnia  has  taken 
Mrs.  Rouncewell'a  place  in  the  meantime ;  though  peai'l  necklaces 
and  rouge  pota,  however  calculated  to  embelliah  Bath,  are  but 
indifferent  comforts  to  the  invalid  under  present  circumstances. 
Volumnia  not  being  supposed  to  know  (and  indeed  not  knowing) 
what  is  the  matter,  has  found  it  a  ticklish  task  to  offer  appropriate 
observations ;  and  consequently  has  supplied  their  place  with  dis- 
tracting smoothings  of  the  bed-linen,  elaborate  locomotion  on  tiptoe, 
vigilant  peeping  at  her  kinsman's  eyes,  and  one  exasperating  whisper 
fo  herself  of  "  He  is  asleep."  In  disproof  of  which  superfluous 
remark,  Sir  Leicester  has  indignantly  written  on  the  slate  "  I  am 
not." 

Yielding,  therefore,  the  chair  at  the  bedside  to  the  quaint  old 
housekeeper,  Volumnia  sits  at  a  table  a  little  removed,  sympa- 
thetically sighing.  Sir  Leicester  watches  the  sleet  and  snow,  and 
listens  for  the  returning  steps  that  he  expects.  In  the  ears  of  his 
old  servant,  looting  as  if  she  had  stepped  out  of  an  old  picture- 
frame  to  attend  a  summoned  Dedlock  to  another  world,  the  silence 
is  fraught  with  echoes  of  her  own  words,  "  Who  will  tell  him ! " 

He  has  been  under  his  valet's  hands  this  morning,  to  be  made 
presentable ;  and  is  as  well  got  up  as  the  circumstances  will  allow. 
He  is  propped  with  pillows,  his  grey  hair  is  brushed  in  its  usual 
manner,  his  linen  is  arranged  to  a  nicety,  and  he  is  wrapped  in  a 
responsible  dressing  gown.  His  eye-glass  and  his  watch  are  ready 
to  his  hand.  It  is  necessary  —  less  to  his  own  dignity  now  per- 
haps, than  for  her  sake  — that  he  should  be  seen  as  little  dis- 
turbed, and  as  much  himself,  as  may  be.  Women  will  talk,  and 
Volumnia,  though  a  Dedlock;  is  no  exceptional  ease.  He  keeps 
her  here,  there  is  little  doubt,  to  prevent  her  talking  somewhere 
else.  He  is  very  ill;  but  he  makes  his  present  stand  against 
distress  of  mind  and  body,  most  courageously. 

The  fair  Volunmia  being  one  of  those  sprightly  girls  who  cannot 
long  continue  silent  without  imminent  peril  of  seizure  by  the 
dragon  Boredom,  soon  indicates  the  approach  of  that  monster  with 
a  series  of  undisguisable  yawns.  Finding  it  impossible  to  sup- 
press those  yawns  by  any  other  process  than  conversation,  she 
compliments  Mrs.  Rouncewell  on  her  son ;  declaring  that  he  posi- 
tively is  one  of  the  finest  figures  she  ever  saw,  and  as  soldierly  a 
looking  pei-son  she  should  think,  as  wliat's  his  name,  her  favourite 
Life  Guardsman  —  the  man  she  dotes  on — -the  dearest  of  creatures 
—  who  was  killed  at  Waterloo. 

Sir  Leicester  hears  this  tribute  with  so  nmch  surprise,  and 
stares  about  him  in  such  a  confused  way,  that  Mrs.  EouncewcJl 
feels  it  necessary  to  explain. 
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"Misa  Dedlock  don't  speak  of  my  eldest  son,  Sir  Leicester,  but 
my  youngest.     I  have  found  liim.     He  has  come  home." 

Sir  Leicester  breaks  silence  with  a  harsh  cry.  "  George  1  Your 
son  George  come  home,  Mrs.  Eouncewell  ? " 

The  old  housekeeper  wipes  her  eyes.  "  Thank  God.  Yes,  Sir 
Leicester." 

Does  this  discovery  of  some  one  lost,  this  return  of  some  one  so 
long  gone,  come  upon  him  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  his  hopes  ? 
Does  he  think,  "  Shall  I  not,  with  the  aid  I  have,  recall  her  safely 
after  this ;  there  being  fewer  hours  in  her  case  than  there  are 
years  in  hie  1 " 

It  is  of  no  use  entreating  him  ;  he  is  determined  to  speak  now, 
and  be  does.  In  a  thick  crowd  of  sounds,  bat  still  intelUgibly 
enough  to  be  understood. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me,  Mrs.  Rouncewdl  1 " 

"  It  l^ppened  only  yesterday,  Sir  Leicester,  and  I  doubted  your 
being  well  enough  to  be  talked  to  of  such  things." 

Beades,  the  ^ddy  Volumnia  now  remembers  with  her  little  scream 
that  nobody  was  to  have  known  of  his  being  Mrs.  Kouncewell's 
Bon,  and  that  she  was  not  to  have  told.  But  Mrs.  Eouncewell  pro- 
tests, with  warmth  enough  to  swell  the  stomacher,  that  of  course 
she  would  have  told  Sir  Leieeat«r  as  soon  as  he  got  better. 

"  Where  is  your  son  George,  Mrs.  Eouncewell  1 "  asks  Sir 
Leicester. 

Mrs.  Eouncewell,  not  a  little  alarmed  by  his  disregard  of  the 
doctor's  injunctions,  replies,  in  London. 

"  Where  in  London  ? " 

Mrs.  Kouneewell  is  constrained  to  admit  that  he  is  in  the 
house. 

"Bring  him  here  to  my  room.     Bring  him  directly." 

The  old  lady  can  do  nothing  but  go  in  search  of  him.  Sir 
Leicester,  with  such  power  of  movement  as  he  has,  ammges  him- 
self a  little,  to  receive  him.  When  be  has  done  so,  he  looks  out 
again  at  the  falling  sleet  and  snow,  and  listens  again  for  the 
returning  steps.  A  quantity  of  straw  has  been  tumbled  down  in 
the  street  to  deaden  the  noises  there,  and  she  might  be  driven  to 
the  door  perhaps  without  his  hearing  wheels. 

He  is  lying  thus,  apparently  forgetful  of  his  newer  and  minor 
surprise,  when  the  housekeeper  returns,  accompanied  by  her  trooper 
son.  Mr.  George  approaches  softly  to  the  bedside,  makes  his 
bow,  squares  his  chest,  and  stands,  with  his  face  flushed,  very 
heartily  ashamed  of  himself. 

"  Good  Heaven,  and  it  is  really  George  Eounceivfli ! "  exclaims 
Sir  Leicester.     "  Do  you  remember  me,  George  1 " 
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The  trooper  needs  to  look  at  liirn,  and  to  separate  this  sound 
from  that  sound,  before  he  knows  what  he  has  saici;  but  doing 
this,  and  being  a  little  helped  by  his  mother,  he  replies : 

"I  must  have  o  very  bad  memory,  indeed,  Sir  Leicester,  if  I 
failed  to  remember  you." 

"Vv'lien  I  look  at  you,  George  Eouncewell,"  Sir  Leicester 
observes  with  dif&ciilty,  "I  see  something  of  a  boy  at  Chesney 
Wold  —  I  remember  well  —  very  well." 

He  looks  at  the  trooper  until  tears  eome  into  his  eyes,  and  then 
he  looks  at  the  sleet  and  snow  again. 

"1  ask  your  pardon.  Sir  Leicester,"  says  the  trooper,  "but 
would  you  accept  of  my  arms  to  raise  you  up  7  You  would  lie 
easier,  Sir  Leicester,  if  you  would  allow  me  to  move  you." 

"  If  you  please,  George  Eouncewell ;  if  you  will  be  so  good," 

The  trooper  takes  him  in  hia  arms  like  a  child,  lightly  raises  him, 
and  turns  him  with  his  face  more  towards  the  window.  "  Thank 
yon.  You  have  your  mother's  gentleness,"  returns  Sir  Leicester, 
"and  your  own  strength.     Thank  you." 

He  signs  to  him  with  his  hand  not  to  go  away.  Geoi^  quietly 
remains  at  the  bedside,  waiting  to  he  spoken  to. 

"  Why  did  you  wish  for  secrecy  ? "  It  takes  Sir  Leicester  some 
time  to  ask  this. 

"  Truly  I  am  not  much  to  boast  of.  Sir  Leicester,  and  I  — 
I  should  still,  Sir  Leicester,  if  you  was  not  so  indisposed  — 
which  I  hope  you  will  not  be  long  —  I  should  still  hope  for  the 
favour  of  being  allowed  to  remain  unknown  in  general.  That 
involves  explanations  not  very  hard  to  be  guessed  at,  not  very 
well  timed  here,  and  not  very  creditable  to  myself.  However 
opinions  may  differ  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  I  should  think  it 
would  be  universally  agreed.  Sir  Leicester,  that  I  am  not  much  to 
boast  of." 

"You  have  been  a  soldier,"  observes  Sir  Leicester,  "and  a 
fiiithful  one." 

George  makes  his  military  bow.  "  As  far  as  that  goes.  Sir 
Leicester,  I  have  done  my  duty  under  discipline,  and  it  was  the 
least  I  could  do." 

"  You  find  me,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  whose  eyes  are  much  attracted 
towards  him,  "  far  from  well,  Geoi^  Rouneewell." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  both  to  hear  it  and  to  see  it,  Sir  Leicester." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are.  No.  In  addition  to  my  older  malady,  I 
have  had  a  sudden  and  bad  attack.  Something  that  deadens^" 
making  an  endeavour  to  pass  one  hand  down  one  side;  "and 
confuses —  "  touching  his  lips. 

George,  with  a  look  of  assent  and  sympathy,  makes  another  bow. 
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Tlie  ditferent  times  wlieii  tbey  were  both  youug  men  (the  trooper 
much  the  younger  of  the  two),  and  looked  at  one  another  down  at 
Chesney  Wold,  arise  before  them  both,  and  soften  both. 

Sir  Leicester,  evidently  with  a  great  determination  to  say,  in 
his  own  manner,  eomething  that  Ib  on  Wb  mind  before  relapsing 
into  silence,  tries  to  raise  himself  among  his  pillows  a  tittle  more. 
George,  observant  of  the  action,  takes  him  in  his  arms  again  and 
places  him  as  he  desires  to  be.  "Thank  you,  Geoi^,  You  are 
another  self  to  me.  Yon  have  often  carried  my  spare  gun  at  Ches- 
ney  Wold,  George.  You  are  familiar  to  me  in  these  strange  cir- 
cnmstances,  very  familiar."  He  has  put  Sir  Leicester's  sounder 
arm  over  hia  shotdder  in  lifting  him  up,  and  Sir  Leicester  is  slow  in 
drawing  it  away  again,  as  he  says  these  wortls. 

"  I  was  about  t<i  add,"  he  presently  goes  on,  "  I  was  about  to 
add,  respecting  this  attack,  that  it  was  unfortunately  simultaneoua 
with  a  slight  misunderstanding  between  my  Lady  and  myself.  I 
do  not  mean  that  there  was  any  differenee  between  us  (for  there  has 
been  none),  but  that  there  was  a  misunderstanding  of  certain  cir- 
cumstances important  only  to  ourselves,  which  deprives  me,  for  a 
little  while,  of  my  Lady's  society.  She  has  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  journey,  —  I  trust  will  shortly  return.  Volumnia,  do  I 
make  myself  intelligible  1  The  words  are  not  quite  under  my  com- 
mand, in  the  manner  of  pronouncing  them." 

Voiumnia  understands  him  perfectly;  and  in  trath  he  delivers 
himself  with  far  greater  plainness  than  could  have  been  supposed 
possible  a  minute  ago.  The  effort  by  which  he  does  so,  is  written 
in  the  anxious  and  labouring  expression  of  his  face.  Nothing  but 
the  strength  of  his  purpose  enables  him  to  make  it. 

"  Therefore,  Volumnia,  I  desire  to  say  in  your  presence  —  and  in 
the  presence  of  my  old  retainer  and  friend,  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  whose 
truth  and  fidelity  no  one  can  question — ^and  in  the  presence  of  her 
son  George,  who  comes  back  like  a  familiar  recollection  of  my  youth 
in  the  home  of  my  ancestors  at  Chesney  Wold  —  in  case  I  should 
relapse,  in  case  I  should  not  recover,  in  case  I  should  lose  both 
my  speech  and  the  power  of  writing,  though  I  hope  for  better 
things  —  " 

The  old  housekeeper  weeping  silently ;  Volumnia  in  the  greatest 
agitation,  with  the  freshest  bloom  on  her  cheeks ;  the  trooper  with 
his  arras  folded  and  his  head  a  little  bent,  respectfully  attentive. 

"Therefore  I  desire  to  say,  and  to  call  you  all  to  witness  — 
beginning,  Volumnia,  with  yourself  most  solemnly  —  that  I  am  on 
unaltered  terms  with  Lady  Dedlock,  That  I  assert  no  cause  what- 
ever of  complaint  against  her.  That  I  have  ever  had  the  strongest 
affection  for  her,  and  that  I  retain  it  undiminished.     Say  this  to 
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herself  and  to  every  one.  If  you  ever  say  less  than  tWs,  you  will 
be  guilty  of  deliberate  falsehood  to  me." 

Volumnia  tremblii^ly  protests  that  she  will  observe  his  injunc- 
tions to  the  letter. 

"  My  Lady  is  too  high  in  position,  too  handsome,  too  accomplished, 
too  superior  in  most  respects  to  the  best  of  those  by  whom  she  is 
surrounded,  not  to  have  her  enemies  and  traducera,  I  dare  say.  Let 
it  be  known  to  them,  as  I  make  it  known  to  you,  that  being  of 
sound  mind,  memory,  and  understanding,  I  revoke  no  disposition  I 
have  made  in  her  fevour.  I  abridge  nothing  I  have  ever  bestowed 
upon  her.  I  am  on  unaltered  terms  with  her,  and  I  recall  —  having 
the  full  power  to  do  it  if  I  were  so  disposed,  as  you  see  —  no  act  I 
have  done  for  her  advantage  and  happiness." 

His  formal  array  of  words  might  have  at  any  other  time,  as  it  has 
often  had,  something  ludicrous  in  it ;  but  at  this  time  it  is  serious 
and  affecting.  His  noble  earnestness,  his  fidelity,  his  gallant  shield- 
ing of  her,  his  generous  conquest  of  his  own  wrong  and  his  own 
pride  for  her  sake,  are  simply  honourable,  manly,  and  true.  Noth- 
ing less  worthy  can  be  seen  through  the  lustre  of  such  qualities  in 
the  commonest  mechanic,  nothing  less  worthy  can  be  seen  in  the 
best-bom  gentleman.  In  such  a  light  both  aspire  alike,  both  rise 
alike,  both  children  of  the  dust  shine  equally. 

Overpowered  by  his  exertions,  he  lays  his  head  back  on  his  pil- 
lows, and  closes  his  eyes ;  for  not  more  than  a  mimute ;  when  he 
again  resumes  his  watching  of  the  weather,  and  his  attention  to  the 
muffled  sounds.  In  the  rendering  of  those  little  services,  and  in  the 
manner  of  their  acceptance,  the  trooper  has  become  installed  as 
necessary  to  him.  Nothing  has  been  said,  but  it  is  quite  under- 
stood. He  falls  a  step  or  two  backward  to  be  out  of  sight,  and 
mounts  guard  a  little  behind  his  mother'a  chair. 

The  day  is  now  beginning  to  decline.  The  mist,  and  the  sleet 
into  which  the  snow  has  alt  resolved  itself,  are  darker,  and  the  blaze 
begins  to  tell  more  vividly  upon  the  room  walla  and  furniture.  The 
gloom  augments ;  the  bright  gas  springs  up  in  the  streets ;  and  the 
pertinacious  oil  lamps  which  yet  hold  their  giound  there,  with  their 
source  of  life  half  frozen  and  half  thawed,  twinkle  gaspingly,  like 
fiery  fish  out  of  water^as  they  are.  The  world,  which  has  been 
rumbling  over  the  straw  and  pulling  at  the  bell  "to  inquire,"  be^ns 
to  go  home,  begins  to  dress,  to  dine,  to  discuss  its  dear  friend,  with 
all  the  last  new  modes,  as  already  mentioned. 

Now,  does  Sir  Leicester  become  worse;  restless,  uneasy,  and  in 
great  pain.  Volumnia  lighting  a  candle  (with  a  predestined  apti- 
tude for  doing  somethirkg  objeclaonaWe)  is  bidden  to  put  it  out 
again,  for  it  is  not  yet  dark  enough.     Yet  it  is  very  dark  too ;  as 
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dark  aa  it  will  be  all  niglit.  By-and-bye  she  tries  again.  No !  Put 
it  out.     It  is  not  dark  enough  yet. 

His  old  housekeeper  is  the  first  to  understand  that  he  is  striving 
to  uphold  the  fiction  with  himself  that  it  is  not  growing  late, 

"Dear  Sir  Leicester,  my  honoured  master,"  she  softly  whispers, 
"  I  must,  for  your  own  good,  and  my  duty,  take  the  freedom  of 
begging  and  praying  that  you  will  not  lie  here  in  the  lone  darkness, 
watching  and  waiting,  and  dragging  through  the  time.  Let  me 
draw  the  curtains  and  light  the  candles,  and  make  things  more  com- 
fortable about  you.  The  church-clocks  will  strike  the  hours  just 
the  same.  Sir  Leicester,  and  the  night  will  pass  away  just  the  same. 
My  Lady  will  come  back,  just  the  same." 

"  I  know  it,  Mrs.  RcunceweU,  but  I  am  weak  —  and  he  has  been 
HO  long  gone." 

"Not  so  veiy  long.  Sir  Leicester.     Not  twenty-four  hours  yet." 

"  But  that  is  a  long  time.     0  it  is  a  long  time !  " 

He  says  it  with  a  groan  that  wrings  her  heart. 

She  Imowa  that  this  is  not  a  period  for  bringing  the  rough  light 
upon  him ;  she  thinks  his  tears  too  sacred  to  be  seen,  even  by  her. 
Therefore,  she  sits  in  the  darkness  for  a  while,  without  a  word ; 
then  gently  begins  to  move  about ;  now  stirring  the  fire,  now 
Htanding  at  the  dark  window  looking  out.  Fmally  he  tells  her, 
with  recovered  self-command,  "  As  you  say,  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  it  is 
no  worse  for  being  confessed.  It  is  getting  late,  and  they  are  not 
come.  Light  the  room  !  "  When  it  is  lighted,  and  the  weather  shut 
out,  it  is  only  left  to  him  to  listen. 

But  they  find  that,  however  dejected  and  ill  he  is,  he  brightens 
when  a  quiet  pretence  is  made  of  looking  at  the  fires  in  her  rooms, 
and  being  sure  that  everything  is  ready  to  receive  her.  Poor  pre- 
tence as  it  is,  these  allusions  to  her  being  expected  keep  up  hope 
within  him. 

Midnight  comes,  and  with  it  the  same  blank.  The  carriages  in 
the  streela  are  few,  and  other  late  sounds  in  that  neighbourhood 
there  are  none,  unless  a  man  so  very  nomadically  drunk  as  te  stray 
into  the  frigid  zone  goes  brawling  and  bellowing  along  the  pave- 
ment. Upon  this  wintry  night  it  is  so  still,  that  listening  to  the 
intense  silence  is  like  looking  at  intense  darfcness.  If  any  distant 
sound  be  audible  in  this  case,  it  departs  through  the  gloom  like  a 
feeble  light  in  that,  and  all  is  heavier  than  before. 

The  corporation  of  servants  are  dismissed  to  bed  (not  unwilling 
to  go,  for  they  were  up  all  last  night),  and  only  Mrs.  Rouncewell 
and  George  keep  watch  in  Sir  Leicester's  room.  As  the  night  lags 
tardily  on  —  or  rather  when  it  seems  to  stop  altogether,  at  between 
two  and  three  o'clock — they  find  a  restless  craving  on  him  to 
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knoT  more  about  the  weather,  uow  lie  cannot  see  it.  Hence 
GJeorge,  patrolling  regularly  every  liaif-hour  to  the  rooms  so  care- 
fully looked  after,  extencU  his  inarch  to  the  hall-door,  looks  about 
him,  and  brings  back  the  best  report  he  can  make  of  the  worst  of 
nights ;  the  sleet  still  falling,  and  even  the  stone  foot-ways  lying 
ankle-deep  in  icy  sludge. 

Volunmia,  in  her  room  up  a  retired  landing  on  the  staircase  — 
the  second  turning  past  the  end  of  the  carving  and  gilding  —  a 
cousinly  room  containing  a  fearful  abortion  of  a  portrait  of  Sir 
Leicester,  banished  for  its  crimes,  and  commanding  in  the  day  a 
solemn  yard,  planted  with  dried-up  shrubs  like  antediluvian  speci- 
mens of  black  tea — is  a  prey  to  horrors  of  many  kinds.  Not  last 
nor  least  among  them,  possiMy,  is  a  horror  of  what  may  befall  her 
little  income,  in  the  event,  as  she  expresses  it,  "of  anything  hap- 
pening" to  Sir  Leicester.  Anything,  in  this  sense,  meaning  one 
thing  only,  and  that  the  last  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  any  baronet  in  the  known  world. 

An  effect  of  these  horrors  is,  that  Vohimnia  finds  she  cannot  go 
to  bed  in  her  own  room,  or  sit  by  the  fire  in  her  own  room,  but 
must  come  forth  with  her  fair  licad  tied  up  in  a  profixsion  of  shawl, 
and  her  fair  form  enrobed  in  drapery,  and  parade  the  mansion  hke 
a  ghost :  particularly  haunting  the  rooms,  warm  and  luxurious, 
prepared  for  one  wlio  still  does  not  return.  Solitude  under  such 
circumstances  being  not  to  be  thought  of,  Volumnia  is  attended  by 
her  maid,  who,  impressed  from  her  own  bed  for  that  purpose,  ex- 
tremely  cold,  very  sleepy,  and  generally  an  injured  maid  as  con- 
demned by  circumstances  to  take  office  witli  a  cousin,  when  she 
had  resolved  to  be  maid  to  nothing  less  than  ten  thousand  a  year, 
has  not  a  sweet  expression  of  countenance. 

The  periodical  visits  of  the  trooper  to  these  rooms,  however,  in 
the  course  of  his  patrolling,  is  an  assurance  of  protection  and  com- 
pany, both  to  mistress  and  maid,  which  renders  them  very  accept- 
able in  the  small  hours  of  the  niglit.  Whenever  he  is  heard 
advancmg,  they  both  make  some  little  decorative  preparation  to 
receive  him;  at  other  times,  they  divide  their  watches  into  short 
scraps  of  oblivion,  and  dialogues,  not  wholly  free  from  acerbity,  as 
to  whether  Miss  Dedlock,  sitting  with  her  feet  upon  the  fender, 
was  or  was  not  falling  into  the  fire  when  rescued  (to  her  great 
displeasure)  by  her  guardian  genius  the  maid. 

"How  is  Sir  Leicester,  now,  Mr.  Georgel"  inquires  Volumnia, 
adjusting  her  cowl  over  her  head. 

"Why,  Sir  Leicester  is  much  the  same,  miss.  He  is  very  low 
and  ill,  and  he  even  wanders  a  little  sometimes." 

"  Has  he  asked  for  me  1 "  inquires  Volumnia  tenderly. 
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"Why  no,  1  can't  say  he  has,  miss.  N"ot  within  my  hearing, 
that  is  to  say." 

"This  is  a  truly  sad  time,  Mr.  George." 

"  It  is  indeed,  miss.     Hadn't  you  hetter  go  to  bed  ? " 

"  You  had  a  deal  better  go  to  bed.  Miss  Dedlock,"  quoth  the 
maid,  sharply. 

But  Volumnia  answers  No  !  No  I  She  may  be  asked  for,  she 
may  be  wanted  at  a  moment's  notice.  She  never  should  forgive 
herself  "  if  anything  was  to  happen  "  and  she  was  not  on  the  spot. 
She  declines  to  enter  on  the  question,  mooted  by  the  maid,  how 
the  spot  cornea  to  be  there,  and  not  in  her  own  room  (which  is 
nearer  to  Sir  Leicester's) ;  but  staunchly  declares  that  on  the  spot 
she  will  remain.  Volumnia  ftirther  makes  a  merit  of  not  having 
"  closed  an  eye  "  —  as  if  she  had  twenty  or  thirty  —  though  it  is 
hard  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  her  having  most  indisputably 
opened  two  within  five  minutes. 

But  when  it  comes  to  four  o'clock,  and  still  the  same  blank, 
Volunmia'a  constancy  begins  to  Ml  her,  or  rather  it  begins  to 
strengthen ;  for  she  now  considers  that  it  is  her  duty  to  be  ready 
for  the  morrow,  when  much  may  be  expected  of  her ;  that,  in  tact, 
howsoever  ansious  to  remwn  upon  the  spot,  it  may  be  required  of 
her,  as  an  act  of  self-devotion,  t«  desert  the  spot.  So,  when  the 
trooper  reappears  with  his  "Hadn't  you  hetter  go  to  bed,  miss?" 
and  when  the  maid  protests,  more  sharply  than  before,  "You  had 
a  deal  better  go  to  bed,  Miss  Dedlock  ! "  she  meekly  rises  and  says, 
"  Do  with  me  what  you  think  best ! " 

Mr.  George  undoubtedly  thinks  it  best  to  escort  her  on  his  arm 
to  the  door  of  her  cousinly  chamber,  and  the  taaiA  as  undoubtedly 
thinks  it  beat  to  hustle  her  into  bed  with  mighty  little  ceremony. 
Accordingly,  these  steps  are  taken;  and  now  the  trooper,  in  his 
rounds,  has  the  house  to  himself. 

There  is  no  improvement  in  the  weather.  From  the  portico, 
from  the  eaves,  from  the  parapet,  from  every  ledge  and  post  and 
pillar,  drips  the  thawed  snow.  It  has  crept,  as  if  for  shelter,  into 
the  lintels  of  the  great  door  ^  under  it,  into  the  comers  of  the 
windows,  into  every  chink  and  crevice  of  retreat,  and  there  wastes 
and  dies.  It  is  falling  still ;  upon  the  roof,  upon  the  skylight ; 
even  through  the  skylight,  and  drip,  drip,  drip,  with  the  regularity 
of  the  Ghost's  Wall^  on  the  stone  floor  below. 

The  trooper,  his  old  recollections  awakened  by  the  solitary 
grandeur  of  a  great  house  —  no  novelty  to  him  once  at  Chesney 
Wold  —  goes  up  the  stairs  and  through  the  chief  rooms,  holding 
up  his  light  at  arm's  length.  Thinking  of  his  varied  fortunes 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  of  his  rustic  boyhood,  and  of  the 
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two  periods  of  his  life  so  strangely  brought  together  across  the 
wide  intermediate  space ;  thinking  of  the  murdered  man  whose 
image  is  fresh  in  his  mind ;  thinkii^  of  the  My  who  has  disap- 
peared from  these  very  rooms,  and  the  tokens  of  whose  recent 
presence  are  aO  here ;  thinking  of  the  master  of  the  house  up- 
stairs, and  of  the  foreboding  "  Who  will  tell  him ! "  he  looks  here 
and  looks  there,  and  reflects  how  he  might  see  something  now, 
which  it  would  tax  his  boldness  to  walk  up  to,  lay  his  hand  upon, 
and  prove  to  be  a  fimcy.  But  it  is  all  blank ;  blank  as  the  dark- 
ness above  and  below,  while  he  goes  up  the  great  staircase  again ; 
blank  as  the  oppressive  silence. 

"All  is  still  in  readiness,  George  Ikiuncewell!" 

"  Quite  orderly  and  right,  Sir  Leicester," 

"  No  word  of  any  kind  T  " 

The  trooj>er  sliakes  his  head. 

"No  letter  that  can  possibly  have  been  overlooked?" 

But  he  knows  there  is  no  such  hope  as  that,  and  lays  his  head 
down  without  looking  for  an  answer. 

Very  familiar  to  him,  as  he  said  himself  some  hours  ago, 
George  Eouncewell  hfts  him  into  easier  positions  through  the  long 
remainder  of  the  blank  wintry  night ;  and,  equally  famiUar  with 
his  unexpressed  wish,  extinguishes  the  light,  and  undraws  the  cur- 
tains at  the  first  late  break  of  day.  The  day  comes  like  a  phan- 
tom. Cold,  colourless,  and  vague,  it  sends  a  warning  streak  before 
it  of  a  deathlike  hue,  as  if  it  cried  out,  "  Look  what  I  am  brining 
you,  who  watch  there  !     Who  wiO  tell  him  ! " 


CHAPTER   LIX. 

Esther's  narkative. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  houses  outekic 
London  did  at  last  begin  to  exclude  the  country,  and  to  close  us  in 
with  streets.  We  had  made  our  way  along  reads  in  a  far  worse 
condition  than  when  we  had  traversed  them  t^f  dayligiit,  both  the 
Ml  and  the  thaw  having  lasted  ever  since ;  but  the  enei^  of  my 
companion  had  never  slackened.  It  had  only  been,  as  I  thought, 
of  less  assistance  than  the  horses  in  getting  us  on,  and  it  had  often 
aided  them.  They  had  stopped  exhausted  halfway  up  hills,  they  had 
been  driven  through  streams  of  turbulent  water,  they  had  slipped 
dovm  and  become  entangled  with  the  harness;  but  he  and  his 
Uttle  lantern  had  been  always  ready,  and  when  the  mishap  was  set 
right,  I  had  never  heard  any  variation  in  his  cool  "  Get  on,  my  lads ! " 
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The  Bteadinesa  and  confidence  with  which  he  had  directed  our 
journey  bstck,  I  could  not  account  for.  Never  wavering,  he  never 
even  stopped  to  make  an  inquiry  until  we  were  within  a  few  milea 
of  London.  A  very  few  words,  here  and  there,  were  then  enough 
for  him ;  and  thus  we  came,  at  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  into  Islington. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  suspense  and  anxiety  with  which  I 
reflected  all  this  time,  that  we  were  leaving  my  mother  farther  and 
farther  behind  eveiy  minuto.  I  think  I  had  some  strong  hope  that 
he  must  be  right,  and  could  not  fail  to  have  a  satisfactory  object 
in  following  this  woman ;  but  I  tormented  myself  with  question- 
ing it,  and  discussing  it,  diuing  the  whole  journey.  What  was  to 
ensue  when  we  found  her,  and  what  could  compensate  us  for  this 
loss  of  time,  were  questions  also  that  I  could  not  possibly  dismiss ; 
my  mind  was  quite  tortured  by  long  dwelling  on  such  reflections, 
when  we  stopped. 

We  stopped  in  a  high-street,  where  there  was  a  coach-stand. 
My  companion  paid  our  two  drivers,  who  were  as  completely  cov- 
ered with  splashes  as  if  they  had  been  dragged  along  the  roads  like 
the  carriage  itself;  and  giving  them  some  brief  direction  where 
to  take  it,  lifted  me  out  of  it,  and  into  a  hackney-coach  he  had 
chosen  from  the  rest. 

"Why,  my  dear!"  he  said,  as  he  did  this.  "How  wet  you 
are!" 

I  had  not  been  conscious  of  it.  But  the  melted  snow  had  found 
its  way  into  the  carriage ;  and  I  had  got  out  two  or  three  times 
when  a  fallen  horse  was  plunging  and  had  to  be  got  up ;  and  the 
wet  had  penetrated  my  dress.  I  assured  him  it  was  no  matter; 
but  the  driver,  who  knew  him,  would  not  he  dissuaded  by  me  from 
running  down  the  street  to  his  stable,  whence  he  brought  an  arm- 
ful of  clean  diy  straw.  They  shook  it  out  and  strewed  it  well 
about  me,  and  I  found  it  warm  and  comfortable. 

"Now,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  with  his  head  in  at  the 
window  after  I  was  shut  up.  "We're  going  to  mark  this  person 
down.  It  may  take  a  httle  time,  but  you  don't  mind  that. 
You're  pretty  sure  that  I've  got  a  motive.     Ain't  you  t " 

I  little  thought  what  it  was  —  little  thought  in  how  short  a 
time  I  should  understand  it  better ;  but  I  assured  him  that  I  had 
confidence  in  him. 

"  So  you  may  have,  my  dear,"  ho  returned.  "  And  I  toll  you 
what !  If  you  only  repose  half  as  much  confidence  in  me  as  I 
repose  in  you,  after  what  I've  experienced  of  you,  that'll  do.  Lord  ! 
you're  no  trouble  at  all.  I  never  see  a  young  woman  in  any  sta- 
tion of  society  —  and  I've  seen  many  elevated  ones  too  —  conduct 
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herself  like  you  have  conducted  yourself,  since  you  was  called  out 
of  your  bed.  You're  a  pattern,  you  know,  that's  what  you  are," 
said  Mr.  Bucket,  warmly ;  "  you're  a  pattern." 

I  told  him  I  was  very  glad,  as  indeed  I  was,  to  have  been  no 
hindrance  to  him;  and  that  I  hoped  I  should  be  none  now. 

"My  dear,"  he  returned,  "when  a  young  lady  is  as  mild  as 
she's  game,  and  as  game  as  she's  mUd,  that's  aO  I  ask,  and  more 
than  I  expect.  She  then  becomes  a  Queen,  and  that's  about  what 
you  are  yourself." 

With  these  encouraging  words  —  they  reaDy  were  encouraging 
to  me  under  those  lonely  and  anxious  circumstances  —  he  got  upon 
the  box,  and  we  once  more  drove  away.  Where  we  drove,  I  neither 
knew  then,  nor  have  ever  known  since ;  but  we  appeared  to  seek 
out  the  narrowest  and  worst  streets  in  London.  Whenever  I  saw 
him  directing  tie  driver,  I  was  prepared  for  our  descending  into 
a  deeper  complication  of  such  streets,  and  we  never  failed  to 
do  so. 

Sometimes  we  emerged  upon  a  wider  thoroughfare,  or  came  to 
a  lai^r  building  than  the  generality,  well  lighted.  Then  we 
stopped  at  offices  like  those  we  had  visited  when  we  began  our 
journey,  and  I  saw  him  in  consultation  with  others.  Sometimes 
he  would  get  down  by  an  archway,  or  at  a  street  comer,  and  mys- 
teriously show  the  light  of  his  little  lantern.  This  would  attract 
similar  lights  from  various  dark  quarters,  like  so  many  insects, 
and  a  fresh  consultation  woidd  be  held.  By  degrees  we  appeared 
to  contract  our  search  within  narrower  and  easier  limits.  Single 
police  officers  on  duty  could  now  tell  Mr.  Bucket  what  he  wanted 
to  know,  and  point  to  him  where  to  go.  At  last  we  stopped  for 
a  rather  long  conversation  between  him  and  one  of  these  men, 
which  I  supposed  to  be  satisfactory  from  his  manner  of  nodding 
from  time  to  time.  When  it  was  finished  he  came  to  me,  looking 
very  busy  and  very  attentive. 

"Now,  Miss  Summcrson,"  he  said  to  me,  "you  won't  be 
alarmed  whatever  comes  off,  I  know.  It's  not  necessary  for  me 
to  give  you  any  further  caution,  than  te  tell  you  that  we  have 
marked  this  person  down,  and  that  you  may  be  of  use  to  me 
before  I  know  it  myself.  I  don't  like  to  ask  such  a  thing,  my 
dear,  but  would  you  walk  a  little  way  1 " 

Of  course  I  got  out  directly,  and  took  his  arm. 

" It  ain't  so  easy  to  keep  your  feet,"  said  Mr.  Bucket;  "but 
take  time." 

Although  I  looked  about  me  confusedly  and  hurriedly,  as  we 
crossed  a  street,  I  thought  I  knew  the  place.  "  Are  we  in  Hol- 
bom!"  I  asked  him. 
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"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bucket.     "Do  you  kuow  tbis  turning?" 

"It  looks  like  Ohaneeiy  Lane," 

"And  WHS  chriatetted  so,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Bucket. 

We  turned  down  it ;  and  as  we  went,  shufiling  through  the 
sleet,  I  heard  the  clocks  strike  half-past  fi¥e.  We  passed  on  in 
silence,  and  as  quickly  as  we  could  with  such  a  foothold;  when 
some  one  coming  towards  us  on  the  narrow  pavement,  wrapped 
in  a  cloak,  stopped  and  stood  aside  to  give  me  room.  In  the  same 
moment  I  heard  an  exclamation  of  wonder,  and  my  own  name, 
from  Mr.  Woodcourt.     I  knew  his  voice  very  welL 

It  was  so  unexpected,  and  so  —  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it, 
whether  pleasant  or  pmnful  —  to  come  upon  it  after  my  feverish 
wandering  journey,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  night,  that  I  could  not 
keep  back  the  tears  from  my  eyes.  It  was  hkc  hearing  his  voice 
in  a  strange  conntiy. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Summeraon,  that  you  should  be  out  at  this 
hour,  and  in  such  weather !  " 

He  had  heard  from  my  Guardian  of  my  having  been  called  away 
on  some  uncommon  business,  and  said  so  to  dispense  with  any 
explanation.  I  told  him  that  we  had  hut  just  left  a  coach,  and 
were  going  —  but  then  I  was  obliged  to  look  at  my  companion. 

"Why,  you  see,  Mr.  Woodcourt;"  he  had  caught  the  name 
from  me ;  "  we  are  a  going  at  present  into  the  next  street.  —  In- 
spector Bucket," 

Mr.  Woodcourt,  disregarding  my  remonstrances,  had  hurriedly 
taken  off  his  cloak,  and  was  putting  it  about  me.  "  That's  a  good 
move,  too,"  SMd  Mr.  Bucket,  assisting,  "a  veiy  good  move." 

"May  I  go  with  you?"  said  Mr.  Woodcourt.  I  don't  know 
whether  to  me  or  my  companion. 

"  Why,  Lord ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bucket,  taking  the  answer  on 
himself.     "  Of  course  you  may." 

It  was  all  said  in  a  moment,  and  they  took  me  between  them, 
wi'apped  in  the  cloak. 

"I  have  just  ieit  Richard,"  said  Mr  Woodcourt.  "I  have 
been  sitting  with  him  since  ten  o'clock  last  night." 

"  0  dear  me,  he  is  Ul ! " 

"No,  no,  beheve  me;  not  il!,  hut  not  quite  well.  He  was 
depressed  and  feint  —  you  know  he  gefei  so  worried  and  so  worn 
sometimes  —  and  Ada  sent  to  me  of  course ;  and  when  I  came 
home  I  found  her  note,  and  came  straight  here.  Well !  Eichard 
revived  so  much  after  a  little  while,  and  Aila  was  so  happy,  and 
so  convinced  of  its  being  my  doing,  though  Cod  knows  I  had  little 
enough  to  do  with  it,  that  I  remained  with  him  until  he  had  been 
itet  asleep  some  hours.     As  fast  asleep  as  she  is  now,  I  hope  !" 
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His  friendly  and  familiar  way  of  speaking  of  them,  his  un- 
aflected  devotion  to  them,  the  grateful  confidence  with  which  I 
knew  he  had  inspired  my  darling,  and  the  comfort  he  was  to  her ; 
could  I  separate  all  this  from  his  promise  to  me  1  How  thankless 
I  mnst  have  been  if  it  had  not  recalled  the  words  he  said  to  me, 
when  he  was  so  moved  by  the  change  in  my  appearance  :  "  I  will 
accept  Uim  as  a  trust,  and  it  shall  be  a  sacred  one  !  " 

We  now  turned  into  another  narrow  street.  "Mr.  Woodcourt," 
said  Mr.  Bucket,  who  had  eyed  him  closely  as  we  came  along, 
"  our  business  takes  us  to  a  law-stationer's  here ;  a  certain  Mr. 
Snagsby's.  What,  you  know  him,  do  you  ? "  He  was  so  ijuick 
that  he  saw  it  in  an  instant, 

"Yea,  I  know  a  little  of  him,  and  have  called  upon  him  at  this 
place." 

"Indeed,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Bucket.  "Then  will  yon  be  so  good 
as  to  let  me  leave  Miss  Summerson  with  you  for  a  moment,  wliile 
I  go  and  have  half  a  word  with  him  9 " 

The  last  police  officer  with  whom  we  tad  conferred  was  standing 
silently  behind  us.  I  was  not  aware  of  it  until  he  struck  in,  on 
my  saying  I  heard  some  one  crying. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  miss,"  he  returned.  "It's  Snagsby's  ser- 
vant." 

"  Why,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  "  the  girl's  subject  to  fits, 
and  has  'em  bad  upon  her  to-night.  A  most  contraiiy  circumstance 
it  is,  for  I  want  certain  information  out  of  that  girl,  and  she  must 
be  brought  to  reason  somehow." 

"  At  all  events,  they  wouldn't  be  up  yet,  if  it  wasn't  for  her, 
Mr.  Bucket,"  said  the  other  man.  "Slie's  been  at  it  pretty  well 
all  night,  sir." 

"Well,  that's  tnie,"  he  returned.  "My  ligiit's  burnt  out. 
Show  youra  a  moment." 

All  this  passed  in  a  whisper,  a  door  or  two  from  the  house  in 
which  I  could  faintly  hear  crying  and  moaning.  In  the  little 
round  of  light  produced  for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Bucket  went  up 
to  the  door  and  knocked.  The  door  was  opened,  after  he 
had  knocked  twice ;  and  he  went  in,  leaving  us  standing  in  the 
street. 

"  Miss  Summerson,"  said  Mr.  Woodcourt ;  "  i^  without  obtrud- 
ing myself  on  your  confidence,  I  may  remain  near  you,  pray  let  me 
do  so." 

"You  are  truly  kind,"  I  answered.  "I  need  wish  to  keep  no 
secret  of  my  own  from  you  ;  if  I  keep  any,  it  is  another's." 

"  I  quite  understand.  Trust  me,  I  will  remain  near  you  only  ao 
long  as  I  can  fully  respect  it." 
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"I  trust  implicitly  to  you,"  I  said.  "I  know  atid  deeply  feol 
how  sacredly  you  keep  your  promise." 

After  a  diort  time  the  little  round  of  light  shone  out  agiun,  and 
Mr.  Bucket  sidvanced  towards  ua  in  it  with  his  earnest  fece. 
"Please  to  come  in,  Miss  Summerson,"  he  said,  "and  sit  down 
by  tlie  fire.  Mr,  Woodcourt,  from  information  I  have  received  I 
understand  you  are  a  medical  man.  Would  you  look  to  this  ghi 
and  see  if  anything  can  be  done  to  bring  her  round.  She  has  a 
letter  somewhere  that  I  particidariy  want.  It's  not  in  her  box, 
and  I  think  it  must  be  about  her;  but  she  is  so  twisted  and 
clenched  up,  that  she  is  difficult  to  handle  without  hurting." 

We  sJl  three  went  into  the  house  together ;  although  it  was  cold 
and  raw,  it  smelt  close  too  from  being  up  all  night.  In  the  pas- 
sage, behind  the  door,  stood  a  scared,  sorrowful-looking  little  man 
in  a  grey  coat,  who  seemed  to  have  a  naturtdly  polite  manner  and 
spoke  meekly. 

"Down-stairs,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Bucket,"  said  he.  "The  lady 
will  excuse  the  front  kitchen ;  we  use  it  as  our  workaday  sitting- 
room.  The  back  is  Ouster's  bed-room,  and  in  it  she's  a  carrying 
on,  poor  thing,  to  a  frightful  extent  1 " 

We  went  down-stairs,  followed  by  Mr.  Snagsby,  as  I  soon  found 
the  little  man  to  be.  In  the  front  kitchen,  sitting  by  the  fire,  was 
Mrs.  Snagsby,  with  very  red  eyes  said  a  very  severe  expression  of 

"My  little  woman,"  said  Mr.  Snagsby,  enterii^  behind  ns,  "to 
waive  —  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  my  dear — hostilities, 
for  one  single  moment,  in  the  course  of  this  prolonged  night,  here 
is  Inspector  Bucket,  Mr,  Woodcourt,  and  a  lady." 

She  looked  very  much  astonished,  as  slie  had  reason  for  doing, 
and  looked  particularly  hard  at  me. 

"My  Httle  woman,"  said  Mr.  Snagsby,  sitting  down  in  the 
remotest  comer  by  the  door,  as  if  he  were  taking  a  liberty,  "it  is 
not  unlikely  that  you  may  inquire  of  me  why  Inspector  Bucket, 
Mr.  Woodcourt,  and  a  lady,  call  upon  us  in  Cook's  Court,  Cursitor 
Street,  at  the  present  hour.  I  don't  know.  I  have  not  the  least 
idea.  If  I  was  to  be  informed,  I  should  despair  of  understanding, 
and  I'd  rather  not  be  told." 

He  appeared  so  miserable,  sitting  with  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
and  I  appeared  so  unwelcome,  that  I  was  going  to  ofier  an  apology, 
when  Mr,  Bucket  took  the  matter  on  himself. 

"Now,  Mr.  Snagsby,"  said  he,  "the  best  thing  you  can  do,  is 
to  go  along  with  Mr,  Woodcourt  to  look  after  your  Ouster " 

"My  Gust«r,  Mr.  Bucket !"  cried  Mr.  Snagsby.  "Go  on,  Mr, 
go  on.     I  shall  be  charged  with  that  nest." 
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"And  to  hold  the  candle,"  pursued  Mr.  Bucket  without  correct- 
ing himself  "or  hold  her,  or  make  yourself  useful  in  any  way 
you're  asked.  Which  there's  not  a  man  alive  more  ready  to  do  ; 
for  you're  a  man  of  urbanity  and  suavity,  you  know,  and  you've 
got  the  sort  of  heart  that  can  feel  for  another.  (Mr.  Woodcourt, 
would  you  he  so  good  as  see  to  her,  and  if  you  can  get  that  letter 
from  her,  to  let  mc  have  it  as  soon  as  ever  you  can  ? )" 

As  they  went  out,  Mr.  Bucket  made  me  sit  down  in  a  comer  by 
the  fire,  and  take  off  my  wet  shoes,  which  he  turned  up  to  dry 
upon  the  fender ;  bdking  all  the  time. 

"Don't  you  be  at  aU  put  out,  miss,  by  the  want  of  a  hospitable 
look  from  Mrs.  Snagsby  there,  because  she's  under  a  mistake  alto- 
gether. Shell  find  that  out,  sooner  than  will  be  agreeable  to  a 
lady  of  her  generally  correct  manner  of  forming  her  thoughts, 
because  I'm  a  going  to  explam  it  to  her."  Here,  atanding  on  the 
hearth  with  his  wet  hat  and  shawls  in  his  hand,  himself  a  pile  of 
wet,  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Snagsby.  "  Now,  the  first  thing  that  I  say 
to  you,  as  a  married  woman  possessing  wliat  you  may  call  charms, 
you  know  —  '  Beheve  me,  if  all  those  endearing,  and  cetrer '  — 
you're  well  acquainted  with  the  song,  because  it's  in  vain  for  you 
to  tell  me  that  you  and  good  society  are  strai^rs  —  eharma  — 
attiiitions,  mmd  you,  that  ought  to  ^ve  you  confidence  in  your- 
self—  IS,  that  jouve  done  it." 

Mrs  bnagsby  looked  rather  alarmed,  relented  a  little,  and  fal- 
tered, what  did  Mr.  Bucket  mean  t 

"What  doe^  Mr.  Bucket  mean?"  he  repeated;  and  I  saw,  by 
his  face,  that  all  the  time  he  talked  he  was  hstei^ng  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  letter  —  to  my  own  great  agitation  ;  for  I  knew  then 
how  important  it  must  be ;  "  I'll  tell  you  what  he  means,  ma'am. 
Go  and  see  Othello  acted.     That's  the  tragedy  for  you." 

Mrs.  Snagsby  consciously  asked  why. 

"Why?"  said  Mr.  Bucket.  "Because  you'll  come  to  that,  if 
_you  don't  look  out.  Why,  at  the  very  moment  while  I  speak,  I 
know  what  your  mind's  not  wholly  free  from,  respecting  this  young 
lady.  But  shall  I  tell  you  who  this  young  lady  is  1  Now,  come, 
you're  what  I  call  an  mtellectual  woman  —  with  your  soul  too 
large  for  your  body,  if  you  come  to  that,  and  chafing  it  —  and  you 
know  me,  and  you  recollect  where  you  saw  me  last,  and  what  was 
talked  of  in  that  circle.  Don't  you  1  Yes !  Very  well.  This 
young  lady  is  that  young  lady." 

Mrs.  Snagsby  appeared  to  understand  the  reference  better  than 
I  did  at  the  time. 

"And  Tough^  —  him  as  you  call  Jo  — was  mixed  up  in  the 
same  business,  and  no  other;  and  the  law-writer  that  you  know  of, 
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ivaa  mixed  up  in  the  same  business,  and  no  other ;  and  your  hus- 
band, with  no  more  knowledge  of  it  thaai  your  great  grandfather, 
was  mixed  up  (by  Mr.  Tulkinghom  deceased,  his  best  customer) 
in  the  same  business,  and  no  other  ;  and  the  whole  bileing  of  peo- 
ple waa  mixed  up  in  the  same  business,  and  no  other.  And  yet  a 
married  woman,  possessing  your  attractions,  shuts  her  eyes  (and 
sparklers  too),  and  goes  and  runs  her  dehcate-formed  head  against 
a  wall.  Why,  I  am  ashamed  of  you  !  (I  expected  Mr.  Woodcourt 
might  have  got  it,  by  this  time.)  " 

Mrs.  Snagsby  shook  her  head,  and  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 

"Is  that  allT'  said  Mr.  Bucket,  excitedly.  "No.  See  what 
happens.  Another  person  mixed  up  in  that  business  and  no 
other,  a  person  in  a  wretched  state,  comes  here  to-night,  and  is 
seen  a  speaking  to  your  m^d-servant ;  and  between  her  and  your 
maid-servant  there  passes  a  paper  that  I  would  give  a  hundred 
pound  for,  down.  What  do  you  dot  You  hide  and  you  watch 
'em,  and  you  pounce  upon  that  maid-servant  —  knowing  what  she's 
subject  to,  and  what  a  little  thing  will  bring  'cm  on  —  in  that 
BUrprising  manner,  and  with  that  severity,  that,  by  the  Lord,  she 
goes  off  and  keeps  off,  when  a  Life  may  be  hanging  upon  that 
^rl's  words ! " 

He  so  thoroughly  meant  what  he  said  now,  that  1  involuntarily 
clasped  my  hands,  and  felt  the  room  turning  away  from  me.  But 
it  stopped.  Mr.  Woodcourt  came  in,  put  a  paper  into  his  hand, 
and  went  away  again. 

"Mow  Mrs.  Snagsby,  the  only  amends  you  can  make,"  said 
Mr.  Bucket,  rapidly  glancing  at  it,  "is  to  let  me  speak  a  word  to 
this  young  lady  in  private  here.  And  if  you  know  of  any  help 
tjiat  you  can  give  to  that  gentleman  in  the  next  kitchen  there, 
or  can  think  of  any  one  thing  that's  likelier  than  another  to  bring 
the  girl  round,  do  your  swiftest  and  best ! "  In  an  instant  she  was 
gone,  and  he  had  shut  the  door.  "Now,  my  dear,  you're  steady, 
and  quite  sure  of  yourself  ?"  ' 

"Quite,"  said  I. 

"Whose  writing  is  that?" 

It  was  my  mother's.  A  pencil- writing,  on  a  cruslied  and  torn 
piece  of  paper,  blotted  with  wet.  Folded  roughly  like  a  letter, 
and  directed  to  me,  at  my  Guardian's. 

"You  know  the  hand,"  he  said;  "and  if  you  are  firm  enough 
to  read  it  to  mc,  do !     But  be  particular  to  a  word." 

It  had  been  written  in  portions,  at  different  times,     I  read  what 
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"I  came  to  the  cottage  with  two  objects.  First,  to  see  the 
dear  one,  if  I  eould,  onc«  more  —  but  only  to  see  her  —  not  to 
speak  to  her,  or  let  her  know  that  I  was  near.  The  other  object, 
to  elude  pursuit,  and  to  be  lost.  Do  not  blame  the  mother  for 
her  share.  The  assistance  that  she  rendered  me,  she  rendered  on 
my  strongest  assurance  that  it  was  for  the  dear  one's  good.  You 
remember  her  dead  child.  The  men's  consent  I  bought,  hut  her 
help  was  freely  given." 

'"I  came.'     That  was  written,"  said  my  companion,  "when 
she  rested  there.     It  bears  out  what  I  made  of  it.     I  was  right." 
The  next  was  written  at  another  time. 

"  I  have  wandered  a  long  distance,  and  for  many  hours,  and  I 
know  that  I  must  soon  die.  These  streets  I  I  have  no  purpose 
but  to  die.  When  I  left,  I  had  a  worse;  but  I  am  saved  from 
adding  that  guilt  to  the  rest.  Cold,  wet,  and  fatigue,  are  sufficient 
causes  for  my  being  found  dead ;  but  I  shall  die  of  others,  though 
I  suffer  from  these.  It  was  right  that  all  that  had  sustained  me 
should  give  way  at  once,  and  that  I  should  die  of  terror  and  my 
conscience." 

"TaJce  courage,"  said  Mr.  Bucket.     "  There's  only  a  few  words 

Those,  too,  were  written  at  another  time.  To  all  appearance, 
almost  in  the  dark. 

"  I  have  done  aR  I  could  to  be  lost.  I  shall  be  soon  forgotten 
so,  and  shall  disgrace  him  least.  I  have  nothing  about  me  by 
which  I  can  be  recognised.  This  paper  I  part  with  now.  The 
place  where  I  shall  lie  down,  if  I  can  yet  get  so  far,  has  been  often 
in  my  mind.     Farewell,     Forgive." 

Mr.  Bucket,  supporting  me  with  his  arm,  lowered  me  gently 
into  my  ehair.  "  Cheer  up  !  Don't  think  me  hard  with  you,  my 
dear,  but,  as  soon  as  ever  you  fed  equal  to  it,  get  your  shoes  on 
and  be  ready." 

I  did  as  he  required ;  but  I  was  left  there  a  long  time,  praying 
for  my  unhappy  mother.  They  were  all  occupied  with  the  poor 
^1,  and  I  heard  Mr.  Woodcourt  directing  them,  and  speaking  to 
her  often.  At  length  he  came  in  with  Mr.  Bucket ;  and  said  that 
as  it  was  important  to  address  her  gently,  he  thought  it  best  that 
I  should  ask  her  for  wliatever  information  we  desired  to  obtfon. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  she  could  now  reply  to  questions,  if  she 
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were  soothed,  and  not  alarmed.  The  questions,  Mr.  Bucket  said, 
were,  how  she  came  by  the  letter,  what  passed  between  her  and 
the  person  who  gave  her  the  letter,  and  where  the  person  went. 
Holding  my  mind  as  steadily  as  I  could  to  these  points,  I  went 
into  the  next  room  with  them.  Mv.  Woodcourt  would  have 
remained  outside,  but  at  my  solicitation  went  in  with  us. 

The  poor  girl  was  sitting  on  the  floor  where  they  had  laid  her 
down.  They  stood  around  her,  though  at  a  little  distance,  that 
she  might  have  air.  She  was  not  pretty,  and  looked  weak  and 
poor;  but  she  had  a  plaintive  and  a  good  fiice,  though  it  was 
stUl  a  little  wild.  I  kneeled  on  tbe  ground  beside  her,  and  put 
her  poor  head  on  my  shoulder ;  whereupon  she  drew  her  arm  round 
my  neck,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  My  poor  girl,"  said  I,  laying  my  face  against  her  forehead ; 
for  indeed  I  was  crying  too,  and  trembling;  "it  seems  cruel  to 
trouble  you  now,  but  more  depends  on  otir  knowing  something 
about  this  letter,  than  I  could  teU  you  in  an  hour." 

She  began  piteously  declaring  that  she  didn't  mean  any  harm, 
she  didn't  mean  any  harm,  Mrs.  Snagsby ! 

"  We  are  all  sure  of  that,"  said  I.  "  But  piay  tell  me  how  you 
got  it," 

"  Yes,  dear  lady,  I  will,  and  tell  you  true.  I'll  tell  true,  indeed, 
Mrs.  Snagsby." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  I.     "  And  how  was  it ! " 

"  I  had  been  out  on  an  errand,  dear  lady  ~  long  after  it  was 
dark  —  quite  late ;  and  when  I  came  home,  I  found  a  common- 
looking  person,  all  wet  and  muddy,  looking  up  at  our  bouse. 
When  she  saw  me  coming  in  at  the  door,  she  called  me  back,  and 
said  did  I  live  here  ?  and  I  said  yes,  and  she  said  she  knew  only 
one  or  two  places  about  here,  but  had  lost  her  way,  and  couldn't 
find  them.  0  what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do !  They  wou't 
believe  me  !  She  didn't  say  any  harm  to  me,  and  I  didn't  say  any 
harm  to  her,  indeed,  Mrs.  Snagsby  ! " 

It  was  necessary  for  her  mistress  tfl  comfort  her :  which  she 
did,  I  must  say,  with  a  good  deal  of  contrition ;  before  she  could 
be  got  beyond  this. 

"  She  could  not  find  those  places,"  said  I, 

"  No  !  "  cried  the  girl,  shaking  her  head.  "  No !  Couldn't  find 
them.  And  she  was  so  fein^  and  lame,  and  miserable,  0  so 
wretched!  that  if  you  had  seen  her,  Mr.  Snagsby,  you'd  have 
given  her  half-a-crown,  I  know  ! " 

"Well,  Glister,  my  girl,"  said  he,  at  first  not  knowing  what  to 
Bay.     "  I  hope  I  should." 

"And  yet  she  was  so  well  spoken,"  said  the  girl,  looking  at  me 
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with  wide-open  eyes,  "  tliat  it  made  a  person's  heart  bleed.  And 
60  she  said  to  me,  did  I  know  the  way  to  the  burying-ground  ? 
And  I  asked  her  which  burying-ground  1  And  she  said,  the  poor 
buiying-ground.  And  so  I  told  her  I  had  been  a  poor  child 
myself,  and  it  was  according  to  parishes.  But  she  said  she  meant 
a  poor  burying-ground  not  very  far  from  here,  where  there  was  an 
archway,  and  a  step,  and  an  iron  gate." 

As  I  watched  her  face,  and  soothed  her  to  go  on,  I  saw  that 
Mr,  Bucket  received  this  with  a  look  which  I  could  not  separate 
from  one  of  alarm. 

"  0  dear,  dear  !  "  cried  the  girl,  pressing  her  hair  hack  with  her 
hands,  "what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do!  She  meant  the 
burying-ground  where  the  man  was  buried  tliat  took  the  sleeping- 
stuff —  that  you  came  home  and  told  us  of,  Mr.  Snagsby  —  that 
frightened  me  so,  Mrs.  Snagsby.  0  I  am  frightened  again. 
Hold  me ! " 

"You  are  so  much  better  now,"  said  I.  "Pray,  pray  tell  me 
more," 

"  Yes  I  will,  yes  I  will !  But  don't  be  augry  with  me,  that's  a 
dear  lady,  because  I  have  been  so  ill." 

Angry  with  her,  poor  soul ! 

"  There !  Now  I  will,  now  I  will.  So  she  said,  could  I  tell 
her  how  to  find  it,  and  I  said  yes,  and  I  told  her ;  and  she  looked 
at  me  with  eyes  like  almost  as  if  she  was  blind,  and  herself  all 
waving  back.  And  so  she  took  out  the  letter,  and  showed  it  me, 
and  said  if  she  was  to  put  that  in  the  post-offlce,  it  would  be 
rubbed  out  and  not  minded  and  never  sent ;  and  would  I  take  it 
from  her,  and  send  it,  and  the  messenger  would  be  paid  at  the 
house  1  And  so  I  said  yes,  if  it  was  no  harm,  and  she  said  no 
—  no  harm.  And  so  I  took  it  from  her,  and  she  said  she  had 
nothing  to  give  me,  and  I  said  I  was  poor  myself  and  consequently 
wanted  nothing.     And  so  she  said  God  bless  you  !  and  went." 

"  And  did  she  go  —  1" 

"Yes,"  cried  the  girl,  anticipating  the  inquiry,  "yes!  she  went 
the  way  I  had  shown  her.  Then  I  came  in,  and  Mrs.  Snagsby 
came  behind  me  from  somewhere,  and  laid  hold  of  me,  and  I  was 
frightened." 

Mr,  Woodcourt  took  her  kindly  from  me.  Mr.  Bucket  wrapped 
me  up,  and  immediately  we  were  in  the  street.  Mr.  Woodcourt 
hesitated,  but  I  said,  "Don't  leave  me  now!"  and  Mr.  Bucket 
added,  "  Youll  he  better  with  us,  we  may  want  you ;  don't  lose 

I  have  the  most  confused  impressions  of  that  walk.  I  recollect 
that  it  was  neither  night  nor  day ;  that  morning  was  dawning,  but 
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e  not  yet  put  out ;  that  the  sleet  was  still  fall- 
ing, and  that  all  the  ways  were  deep  with  it.  I  recoUect  a  few 
chilled  people  passing  in  the  streets.  I  recollect  the  wet  house- 
tops, the  clogged  and  bursting  gutters  and  water-spouts,  the 
mounds  of  blackened  ice  and  snow  oyer  which  we  passed,  the 
narrowness  of  the  courts  by  which  we  went.  At  the  same  time  I 
remember,  that  the  poor  girl  seemed  to  be  yet  telling  her  story 
audibly  aad  plainly  in  my  hearing;  that  I  could  feel  her  resting 
on  my  arm;  that  the  stained  house  fronts  put  on  human  shapes 
and  looked  at  me;  that  great  water-gates  seemed  to  be  opening 
and  closing  in  my  head,  or  in  the  air;  and  that  the  unreal  things 
were  more  substantial  than  the  real. 

At  last  we  stood  under  a  dark  and  miserable  covered  way, 
where  one  lamp  was  burning  over  an  iron  gate,  and  where  the 
morning  feintly  struggled  in.  The  gate  was  closed.  Beyond  it, 
was  a  burial-ground  —  a  dreadful  spot  in  which  the  night  was 
very  slowly  stirring;  but  where  I  could  dimly  see  heaps  of  dis- 
honoured graves  and  stones,  hemmed  in  by  filthy  houses,  with  a 
few  dull  lights  in  their  windows,  aad  on  whose  walls  a  thick 
humidity  broke  out  hko  a  disease.  On  the  step  at  the  gate, 
drenched  in  the  fearfiil  wet  of  such  a  place,  which  oozed  and 
splashed  down  everywhere,  I  saw,  with  a  cry  of  pity  and  horror,  a 
woman  lying  —  Jenny,  the  mother  of  the  dead  child. 

I  ran  forward,  but  they  stopped  me,  and  Mr.  Woodcourt 
entreated  me,  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  even  with  tears,  before 
I  went  up  to  the  figure  to  listen  for  an  instant  to  what  Mr.  Bucket 
said.     I  did  so,  as  I  thought.     I  did  so,  as  I  am  sure. 

,  "  Miss  Summerson,  you'll  understand  me,  if  you  think  a  moment. 
Thoy  changed  clothes  at  the  cottage." 

They  changed  clothes  at  the  cottage.  I  could  repeat  the  words 
in  my  mind,  and  I  knew  what  they  meant  of  themselvea ;  hut  I 
attached  no  meaning  to  them  in  any  other  connection. 

"  And  one  returned,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  "  and  one  went  on.  And 
the  one  that  went  on,  only  went  on  a  certain  way  agreed  upon  to 
deceive,  and  then  turned  across  country,  and  went  home.  Think  a 
moment ! " 

I  could  repeat  this  in  my  mind  too,  but  I  bad  not  the  least  idea 
what  it  meant.  I  saw  before  me,  lying  on  the  step,  the  mother  of 
the  dead  child.  She  lay  there,  with  one  arm  creeping  round  a  bar 
of  the  iron  gat«,  and  seeming  to  embrace  it.  She  lay  there,  who 
had  BO  lately  spoken  to  my  mother.  She  lay  there,  a  distressed, 
unsheltered,  senseless  creature.  She  who  had  brought  my  mother's 
letter,  who  could  give  me  the  only  clue  to  where  my  mother  was; 
she,  who  was  to  guide  us  to  rescue  and  save  her  whom  we  had 
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souglit  so  far,  who  had  come  to  this  condition  by  some  means  con- 
nected with  m.y  mother  that  I  could  not  follow,  aud  might  be  pass- 
ing beyond  our  reach  and  help  at  that  moment ;  she  lay  there,  agd 
they  stopped  mo !  I  saw,  but  did  not  comprehend,  the  solemn 
and  compassionate  look  in  Mr.  Woodcourt's  face.  I  saw,  but  did 
not  comprehend,  his  touching  the  other  on  the  breast  to  keep  him  ■ 
back.  I  saw  him  stand  uncovered  in  the  bitter  air,  with  a  rever- 
ence for  something.     But  my  understanding  for  all  this  waa  gone. 

I  even  heard  it  said  between  them  : 

"Shall  she  got" 

"  She  had  better  go.  Her  hands  sliould  be  the  first  to  touch 
her.     They  liave  a  higher  right  than  ours." 

I  passed  on  to  the  gate,  and  stooped  down.  I  lifted  the  heavy 
head,  put  the  long  dank  hair  aside,  and  turned  the  face.  And  it 
was  my  mother,  cold  and  dead. 


CHAPTEE  LX. 

PERSPECTIVE. 

I  PROCEED  to  other  passages  of  my  narrative.  Prom  the  good- 
ness of  all  about  me,  I  derived  such  consolation  as  I  can  never  think 
of  unmoved.  I  have  already  said  so  much  of  myself,  and  so  much 
stil!  remains,  that  I  will  not  dwell  upon  my  sorrow.  I  had  an  ill- 
ness, but  it  was  not  a  long  one ;  and  I  would  avoid  even  this 
mention  of  it,  if  I  could  quite  keep  down  the  recollection  of  their 
sympathy. 

I  proceed  to  other  passages  of  my  narrative. 

During  the  time  of  my  Olness,  we  were  still  in  London,  where 
Mrs.  Woodcourt  had  come,  on  my  G-uardian's  invitation,  to  stay 
with  us.  When  my  Guardian  thought  me  well  and  cheerfid  enough 
to  talk  with  him  in  our  old  way  — though  I  could  have  done  that 
sooner,  if  he  would  have  believed  me  —  I  resumed  my  work,  and 
my  chair  beside  his.  He  had  appointed  the  time  himself,  and  we 
were  alone. 

"Dame  Trot,"  said  he,  receiving  me  with  a  kiss,  "welcome  to 
the  Growlery  again,  my  dear.  I  have  a  scheme  to  develop,  little 
woman.  I  purpose  to  remain  here,  perhaps  for  sin  months,  per- 
haps for  a  longer  time  —  as  it  may  be.  Quite  to  settle  here  for  a 
while,  in  short." 

"  And  in  the  meanwhile  leave  Bleak  House  1 "  said  I. 

"  Aye,  my  dear !  Bleak  House,"  he  returned,  "  must  learn  to 
take  care  of  itself." 
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I  thought  his  tone  sounded  sorrowful ;  but,  looking  at  him,  I 
saw  his  kind  face  lighted  up  hy  its  pleasantest  smile. 

"  Bleak  House,"  he  repeated ;  and  his  tone  did  rao(  sound  sorrow- 
Al,  I  found,  "must  learn  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  ia  a  long  way 
from  Ada,  my  dear,  and  Ada  stanrls  much  in  need  of  you." 

"  It  is  like  you.  Guardian,"  said  I,  "  to  have  been  taking  that 
into  consideration,  for  a  happy  surprise  to  both  of  us." 
.  "  Not  so  disinterested  either,  my  dear,  if  you  mean  to  extol  me 
for  that  virtue ;  since,  if  you  were  generally  on  the  road,  you  could 
be  seldom  with  me.  And  besides ;  I  wish  to  hear  as  much  and  as 
often  of  Ada  as  I  can,  in  this  condition  of  estrangement  from  poor 
Eick,    Not  of  her  alone,  but  of  him  too,  poor  fellow," 

"  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Woodcourt  this  morning.  Guardian  ? " 

"  I  see  Mr.  Woodcourt  every  morning.  Dame  Durden." 

"  Does  he  still  say  the  same  of  Richsird  !  " 

"Just  the  same.  He  knows  of  no  direct  bodily  illness  that  he 
has ;  on  the  contrary,  he  believes  that  he  has  none.  Yet  he  is  not 
easy  about  him ;  who  can  be  1 " 

My  dear  girl  had  been  to  see  us  lately,  every  day ;  sometimes 
twice  in  a  day.  But  we  had  foreseen,  all  along,  that  this  would 
only  last  until  I  was  quite  myself.  We  knew  full  well  that  her 
fervent  heart  was  as  full  of  affection  and  gratitude  towanls  her 
cousin  John  as  it  had  ever  been,  and  we  acquitted  Richard  of  lay- 
ing any  injunctions  upon  her  to  stay  away;  but  we  knew  on  the 
other  hand  that  she  felt  it  a  part  of  her  duty  to  him,  to  be  sparing 
of  her  visits  at  our  house.  My  Guardian's  delicacy  had  soon  per- 
ceived .  this,  and  had  tried  to  convey  to  her  that  he  thought  she 
was  right. 

"Dear,  unfortunate,  mistaken  Richard,"  said  I.  "When  will 
he  awake  from  his  delusion  !  " 

"He  is  not  in  the  way  to  do  so  now,  my  dear,"  rephed  my 
Guardian.  "  The  more  he  suffers,  the  more  averse  he  will  be  to 
me ;  having  made  me  the  principal  representative  of  the  great 
occasion  of  his  suffering." 

I  could  not  help  adding,  "  So  unreasonably  ! " 

"  Ah,  Dame  Trot,  Dame  Trot ! "  returned  my  Guardian,  "  what 
shall  we  find  reasonable  in  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce  !  Unreason  and 
injustice  at  the  top,  unreason  and  injustice  at  the  heart  and  at  the 
bottom,  unreason  and  injustice  from  beginning  to  end  —  if  it  ever 
has  an  end  —  how  should  poor  Rick,  always  hovering  near  it,  pluck 
reason  out  of  it  1  He  no  more  gathers  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs 
from  thistles,  tiian  older  men  did,  in  old  times." 

His  gentleness  and  consideration  for  Richard,  whenever  we  spoke 
of  him,  touched  me  so,  that  I  was  always  silent  on  this  subject 
very  soon. 
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"I  suppose  tiic  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Vice  Cliancellors,  and 
the  whole  Chaneeiy  liattery  of  great  guns,  would  be  infinitely  aston- 
ished by  such  unreason  and  injustice  in  one  of  their  suitors,"  pur- 
sued my  Guardian.  "  When  those  learned  gentlemen  begin  to  raise 
moss-roses  from  the  powder  they  sow  in  their  wigs,  I  shall  bt^n 
to  be  astonished  too  ! " 

He  checked  himself  in  glancing  towards  the  window  to  look  where 
the  wind  was,  and  leaned  on  the  back  of  my  chair  instead. 

"  Well,  well,  little  woman  !  To  go  on,  my  dear.  This  rock  we 
must  leave  to  time,  chance,  and  hopeful  circumstance.  We  must 
not  shipwreck  Ada  upon  it.  She  cannot  afford,  and  he  cannot 
afford,  the  remotest  chance  of  another  separation  from  a  friend. 
Therefore,  I  have  particularly  begged  of  Woodcourt,  and  I  now  par- 
ticularly beg  of  you,  my  dear,  not  to  move  this  subject  with  Kick. 
Let  it  rest.  Next  week,  next  month,  next  year,  sooner  or  later, 
he  will  see  me  with  clearer  eyes.     I  can  wait." 

But  I  had  already  discussed  it  with  him,  I  confessed ;  and  so,  I 
thought,  had  Mr.  Woodcourt. 

"So  he  tells  me,"  returned  my  Guardian.  "Very  good.  He 
has  made  his  protest,  and  Dame  Durden  has  made  hers,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it.  Now,  I  come  to  Mrs.  Wood- 
court.     How  do  you  like  ber,  my  dear ! " 

In  answer  to  this  question,  which  was  oddly  abrupt,  I  said  I 
liked  her  very  much,  and  thought  she  was  more  agreeable  than  she 
used  to  be. 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  my  Guardian.  "  Less  pedigree  1  Not  so 
much  of  Morgan-ap  —  what's  his  name  ? " 

That  was  what  I  meant,  I  acknowledged ;  though  he  was  a  very 
harmless  person,  even  when  we  had  had  more  of  him. 

"Still,  upon  the  whole,  he  is  as  well  in  his  native  mountains," 
said  my  Guardian.  "I  agree  with  you.  Then,  little  woman,  can 
I  do  better  for  a  time  than  retain  Mrs.  Woodcourt  here  t " 

No.     And  yet 

My  Guardian  looked  at  me,  waiting  for  what  I  had  to  say, 

I  had  nothing  to  say.  At  least  I  had  nothing  in  my  mind  that 
I  could  say.  I  had  an  undefined  impression  that  it  might  have 
been  better  if  we  had  had  some  other  inmate,  but  1  could  hardly 
have  explMned  why,  even  to  myself.  Or,  if  to  myself  certainly 
not  to  anybody  else, 

"You  see,"  sdd  my  Guardian,  "our  neighbourhood  is  in  Wood- 
court's  way,  and  lie  can  come  here  to  see  her  as  often  as  he  likes, 
wliich  is  agreeable  to  them  both ;  and  she  is  femiliar  to  us,  and 
fond  of  you." 

Yes.     That  was  undeniable,     I  had  nothing  to  say  against  it. 
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I  could  not  have  suggested  a  better  arrangement ,  but  I  was  not 
quite  easy  in  my  mind.     Esther,  Esther,  why  Dot?    Esther,  thmk ! 

"  It  is  a  very  good  plan  indeed,  dear  Guardian,  and  we  could 
not  do  better." 

"  Sure,  little  woman ! " 

Qiute  sure.  I  had  had  a  moment's  time  to  think,  since  I  had 
urged  that  duty  on  myself  and  I  was  quite  sure. 

"  Good,"  said  my  Guardian.  "  It  shall  be  done.  Carried  unani- 
mously," 

"Carried  unanimously,"  I  repeated,  going  on  with  my  work. 

It  was  a  cover  for  his  book-table  that  I  liappened  to  be  orna- 
menting. It  had  been  laid  by  on  the  night  preceding  my  sad 
journey,  and  never  resumed.  I  showed  it  to  him  now,  and  he 
admired  it  highly.  After  I  had  explained  the  pattern  to  him, 
and  all  the  great  effects  that  were  to  come  out  by-and-bye,  I  thought 
I  would  go  back  to  our  last  theme. 

"You  said,  dear  Guardian,  when  we  spoke  of  Mr.  Woodcourt 
tiefore  Ada  left  us,  that  you  thought  he  would  give  a  long  trial  to 
another  country.     Have  you  been  advising  him  since  ? " 

"Yes,  little  woman;  pretty  often." 

"  Has  he  decided  to  do  so  1 " 

"I  rather  think  not." 

"Some  other  prospect  has  opened  to  him,  perhaps?"  said  I. 

"Why  —  yes  —  perhapf\,"  returned  my  Guardian,  beginning  his 
answer  in  a  veiy  deliberate  manner.  "  Alwut  half  a  year  hence 
or  so,  there  is  a  medical  attendant  for  the  poor  to  be  appointed 
at  a  certain  place  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  pleasantly 
situated ;  streams  and  streets,  town  and  country,  mill  and  moor ; 
and  seems  to  present  an  opening  for  such  a  man.  I  mean,  a  man 
whose  hopes  and  ^ms  may  sometimes  he  (as  most  men's  sometimes 
do,  I  dare  say)  above  the  ordinary  level,  but  to  whom  the  ordinaty 
level  will  be  high  enough  after  all,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  a  way 
of  usefulness  and  good  service  leading  to  no  other.  All  generous 
spirits  are  ambitious,  I  suppose ;  but  the  ambition  that  calmly 
trusts  itself  to  such  a  road,  instead  of  spasmodically  trying  to  fly 
over  it,  is  of  the  kind  I  care  for.     It  is  Woodcourt's  kind," 

"And  will  he  get  this  appointment?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  little  woman,"  returned  my  Guardian,  smiling,  "not 
being  an  oracle,  I  cannot  confidently  say ;  but  I  think  so.  His 
reputation  stands  veiy  high ;  there  were  people  from  that  part  of 
the  country  in  the  shipwreck ;  and,  strange  to  say,  I  believe  the 
best  man  has  the  best  chance.  You  must  not  suppose  it  to  be 
a  fine  endowment.  It  is  a  very,  very  commonplace  aflair,  my 
dear;  an  appointment  to  a  great  amount  of  work  and  a  small 
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amount  of  pay  ;  but  better  things  will  gather  about  it,  it  may  be 
feiirly  hoped." 

"  The  poor  of  that  place  will  have  reason  to  bless  the  choice,  if 
it  falls  on  Mr.  "Woodoourt,  Guardian." 

"You  ajD  right,  little  woman;  that  I  am  sure  they  will." 

We  said  no  more  about  it,  nor  did  he  say  a  word  about  the 
future  of  Bleak  House.  But  it  was  the  iirst  time  I  Lad  taken  my 
seat  at  his  side  in  my  mourning  dress,  and  that  aecounted  for  it 
I  considered. 

I  now  began  to  visit  my  dear  girl  every  day,  in  the  dull  dark 
comer  where  she  lived.  The  morning  was  my  usual  time ;  but 
whenever  I  found  I  had  an  hour  or  so  to  spare,  I  put  on  my  bon- 
net and  bustled  off  to  Chancery  Lane.  They  were  both  so  glad 
to  see  me  at  all  hours,  and  used  to  brighten  up  so  when  they 
heard  me  opening  the  door  and  coming  in  (being  quite  at  home, 
I  never  knocked),  that  I  had  no  fear  of  becoming  troublesome  just 

On  these  occasions  I  frequently  found  Richard  absent.  At  other 
times  he  would  be  writing,  or  reading  papers  in  the  Cause,  at  that 
table  of  his,  so  covered  with  papers,  which  was  never  disturbetl. 
Sometimes  I  would  come  upon  him,  lingering  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Vholes's  office.  Sometimes  I  would  meet  him  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, lounging  about,  and  biting  his  iiails.  I  often  met  him  wan- 
dering in  Lincoln's  Inn,  near  the  place  where  I  had  first  seen  him, 

0  how  different,  how  different ! 

That  the  money  Ada  brought  him  was  molting  away  with  the 
candles  I  used  to  see  burning  after  dark  in  Mr.  Vholes's  office, 

1  knew  very  well.  It  was  not  a  large  amount  in  the  beginning ; 
he  had  married  in  debt ;  and  I  could  not  fail  to  understand,  by  this 
time,  what  was  meant  by  Mr.  Vholes's  shoulder  being  at  the  wheel 

^as  I  still  heard  it  was.     My  dear  made  the  best  of  housekeepers, 

and  tried  hard  to  save ;  but  I  knew  that  they  were  getting  poorer 
and  poorer  every  day. 

She  shone  in  the  miserable  comer  like  a  beautiful  star.  She 
adorned  and  graced  it  so,  that  it  became  another  place.  Paler 
than  she  had  been  at  home,  and  a  little  quieter  than  I  had  thought 
natural  when  she  was  yet  so  cheerful  and  hopeful,  her  face  was  so 
unshadowed,  that  I  half  believed  she  was  blinded  by  her  love  for 
Richard  to  his  ruinous  career. 

I  went  one  day  to  dine  with  them,  while  I  was  under  this  im- 
pression. As  I  turned  into  Symond's  Inn,  I  met  little  Miss  Flite 
coming  out.  She  had  been  to  make  a  stately  call  upon  the  wards 
in  Jamdyce,  as  she  still  called  them,  and  had  derived  the  highest 
gratification  from  that  ceremony.     Ada  had  already  told  me  that 
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she  called  every  Monday  at  five  o'clock,  with,  one  Ettle  extra  white 
bow  in  her  bonnet,  which  never  appeared  there  at  any  other  time, 
and  with  her  largest  reticule  of  documents  on  her  arm. 

"My  dear!"  she  began,  "So  delighted  I  How  do  you  do' 
So  glad  to  see  you.  And  you  are  going  to  visit  our  intere&tuig 
Jamdyce  wards !  To  be  sure  !  Our  beauty  is  at  home,  my  dear, 
and  will  be  charmed  to  see  you." 

"Then  Richard  is  not  come  in  yett"  said  I.  "I  am  glad  of 
tliat,  for  I  was  afraid  of  being  a  little  late." 

"Ifo,  he  is  not  come  in,"  returned  Miss  Flite.  "He  has  had 
a  long  day  in  court.  I  left  him  there,  witli  Vholes.  You  don't 
like  Vholes,  I  hope !     DmCt  like  Vholes.     Dangerous  man  ! " 

"I  am  afraid  you  see  Richard  oftener  than  ever  nowl"  said  I. 

"My  dearest,"  returned  Miss  Flite,  "dmly  and  hourly.  You 
know  what  I  told  you  of  the  attraction  on  the  Chancellor's  table  % 
My  dear,  next  to  myself  he  is  the  most  constant  suitor  in  court. 
He  begins  quite  to  amuse  our  little  party.  Ve-ry  friendly  little 
party,  are  we  not  ? " 

It  was  miserable  to  hear  this  from  her  poor  mad  lips,  though  it 
was  no  surprise. 

"In  short,  my  valued  fiiend,"  pursued  Miss  Flite,  advancing 
her  lips  to  my  ear,  with  an  air  of  equal  patroEage  and  mystery, 
"  I  must  tell  you  a  secret.  I  have  made  him  my  executor. 
Nominated,  constituted,  and  appointed  him.     In  my  wilt.     Ye-es." 

"Indeed!"  said  I. 

"Ye-es,"  repeated  Miss  Flite,  iu  her  most  genteel  accents,  "my 
executor,  administrator,  and  assign.  (Our  Chancery  phrases,  my 
love.)  I  have  reflected  that  if  I  should  wear  out,  he  will  be  able 
to  watch  that  judgment.     Being  so  very  regular  in  his  attendance." 

It  made  me  sigh  to  think  of  him. 

"I  did  at  one  time  mean,"  said  Miss  Flite,  echoing  the  sigh, 
"to  nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint  poor  Gridley.  Also  very 
regular,  my  charming  girl.  I  assure  you,  most  exemplary !  But 
he  wore  out,  poor  man,  so  I  have  appointed  his  successor.  Don't 
mention  it.     This  is  in  confidence." 

She  carefully  opened  her  reticule  a  little  way,  and  showed  me  a 
folded  piece  of  paper  inside,  as  the  appointment  of  which  she 
spoke. 

"Another  secret,  my  dear.  I  have  added  to  my  collection  of 
Wrds." 

"Really,  Miss  Flite?"  said  I,  knowing  how  it  pleased  her  to 
hare  her  confidence  received  with  an  appearance  of  interest. 

She  nodded  several  times,  and  her  face  became  overcast  and 
gloomy.      "  Two   more.      I   call   them  the  Wards  in  Jamdyce. 
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They  are  caged  up  with  all  the  others.  With  Hope,  Joy,  Youth, 
Peace,  Rest,  Life,  Dust,  Ashes,  Waste,  Want,  Ruin,  Despair,  Mad- 
ness, Death,  Cunning,  Folly,  Words,  Wigs,  Bags,  Sheepskin,  Plun- 
der, Precedent,  Jaigon,  GJammon,  and  Spinach  ! " 

The  poor  soul  kissed  me,  with  the  most  troubled  look  I  had  ever 
seen  in  her ;  and  went  her  way.  Her  manner  of  running  over  the 
names  of  her  birds,  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  hearing  them  even 
from  her  own  lips,  quite  chilled  me. 

This  was  not  a  cheering  prejiaration  for  my  visit,  and  I  could 
have  dispensed  with  the  company  of  Mr.  Vholes,  when  Richard 
(who  arrived  within  a  minute  or  two  after  me)  brought  him  to 
share  our  dinner.  Although  it  was  a  very  plain  one,  Ada  and 
Richard  were  for  some  minutes  both  out  of  the  room  together, 
helping  to  get  ready  what  we  were  to  eat  and  driak.  Mr.  Vholes 
took  that  opportunity  of  holding  a  little  conversation  in  a  low 
voice  with  me.  He  came  to  the  window  where  I  was  sitting,  and 
began  upon  Sjmond's  Inn. 

"A  dull  place.  Miss  Summerson,  for  a  life  that  is  not  an  oiEeial 
one,"  sMd  Mr.  Vholes,  smearing  the  glass  with  his  black  glove  to 
make  it  clearer  for  me, 

"  There  is  not  much  to  see  here,"  said  I. 

"Nor  to  hear,  miss,"  returned  Mr.  Vholes.  "A  little  music 
does  occasionally  stray  in ;  but  we  are  not  musical  in  the  law,  and 
soon  qect  it.  I  hope  Mr.  Jamdyce  is  as  well  as  his  friends  could 
wish  him  1 " 

I  thanked  Mr.  Vholes,  and  said  he  was  quite  well. 

"  I  have  not  the  pleasure  to  be  admitted  among  the  number  of 
his  friends  myself,"  said  Mr.  Vholes,  "and  I  am  aware  that  the 
gentlemen  of  our  profession  are  sometimes  regarded  in  such  quar- 
ters with  an  unfavourable  eye.  Our  plain  course,  however,  under 
good  report  and  evil  report,  and  all  kinds  of  prqudice  (we  are  the 
victims  of  prejudice),  is  to  have  everything  openly  carried  on.  How 
do  you  find  Mr.  C  looking,  Miaa  Summerson  ? " 

"  He  looks  very  ill.     Dreadfully  anxious." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Vholes. 

He  stood  behind  me,  with  his  long  black  figure  reaching  nearly 
to  the  ceiling  of  those  low  rooms ;  feeling  the  pimples  on  his  fkoe 
as  if  they  were  ornaments,  and  speakmg  inwardly  and  evenly  as 
though  there  were  not  a  human  passion  or  emotion  in  his  nature. 

"Mr.  Woodcourt  is  in  attendance  upon  Mr.  C,  I  believed"  he 
resumed. 

"  Mr.  Woodcourt  is  his  disinterested  friend,"  I  answered. 

"But  I  mean  in  professional  attendance,  medical  attendance." 

"  That  can  do  little  for  an  unhappy  mind,"  said  I. 
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"Just  SO,"  said  Mr.  Vlioles. 

So  slow,  BO  eager,  so  bloodless  and  gaunt,  I  felt  as  if  Richard 
were  wasting  away  beneath  the  eyes  of  this  adviser,  and  there 
were  something  of  the  Vampire  in  him. 

"Miss  Summerson,"  said  Mr.  Vholes,  very  slowiy  rubbing  his 
gloved  hands,  as  if,  to  his  cold  sense  of  touch,  they  were  much  the 
BEjne  in  black  kid  or  out  of  it,  "  this  was  an  ill-advised  marriage  of 
Mr.  C's." 

I  begged  he  would  excuse  me  for  discussing  it.  They  had  been 
engaged  when  they  were  both  very  young,  I  told  him  (a  little 
indignantly),  and  when  the  prospect  before  them  was  much  lairer 
and  brighter.  When  Richard  had  not  yielded  himself  to  the 
unhappy  influence  which  now  darkened  lus  life. 

"Just  BO,"  assented  Mr.  Vholes  again.  "Still,  with  a  view  to 
everything  being  openly  carried  on,  I  will,  with  your  permission. 
Miss  Summerson,  observe  to  you  that  I  consider  this  a  very  iU- 
advised  marriage  indeed.  I  owe  the  opinion,  not  only  to  Mr.  Ca 
connections,  against  whom  I  should  naturally  wish  to  protect  my- 
self, but  also  to  my  own  reputation  ^dear  to  myself,  as  a  profes- 
sional man  aiming  to  keep  respectable ;  dear  to  my  three  girls  at 
home,  for  whom  I  am  striving  to  realise  some  little  independence ; 
dear,  I  will  even  say,  to  my  aged  father,  whom  it  is  my  privilege 
to  support." 

"It  would  become  a  very  different  marriage,  a  much  happier 
and  better  marriage,  another  marriage  altc^ether,  Mr.  Vholes,"  said 
I,  "  if  Eichard  were  persuaded  to  turn  his  back  on  the  fatal  pursuit 
in  which  you  are  engaged  with  him." 

Mr.  Vholes,  with  a  noiseless  cough  —  or  rather  gasp  —  into  one 
of  his  black  gloves,  inclined  his  head  as  if  he  did  not  wholly  dispute 
even  that. 

"  Miss  Summerson,"  he  said,  "  it  may  be  so ;  and  I  freely  admit 
that  the  young  lady  who  has  taken  Mr.  C's  name  upon  herself  in 
so  ill-advised  a  manner  —  you  will  I  am  sure  not  quarrel  with  me 
for  throwing  out  that  remark  again,  as  a  duty  I  owe  to  Mr.  C's 
connections  —  is  a  highly  genteel  young  lady.  Business  has  pre- 
vented me  from  mixing  much  with  general  society,  in  any  but  a 
professional  character;  still  I  trust  I  am  competent  to  perceive 
that  she  is  a  highly  genteel  young  lady.  As  to  beauty,  I  am  not 
a  judge  of  that  myself,  and  I  never  did  give  much  attention  to  it 
from  a  boy ;  but  I  dare  say  the  young  My  is  equally  eUgible,  in 
that  point  of  view.  She  is  considered  so  (I  have  heard)  among  the 
clerks  in  the  Inn,  and  it  is  a  point  more  in  their  way  than  in  mine. 
In  reference  to  Mr.  C's  pursuit  of  his  interests " 

"  0  !     His  interests,  Mr.  Vholes  ! " 
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"Pardon  me,"  returned  Mr.  Vholes,  going  on  in  exactly  the 
same  inward  and  dispas^onate  manner,  "  Mr.  C  takes  certain  in- 
terests under  cerbun  wilk  disputed  in  the  suit.  It  is  a  term  we 
use.  In  reference  to  Mr.  C's  pursuit  of  his  interests,  I  mentioned 
to  you.  Miss  Summerson,  the  first  time  I  haxl  the  pleasure  of  gee~ 
ing  you,  in  my  desire  that  everything  should  be  openly  carried  on 
—  I  used  those  words,  for  I  happened  afterwards  to  note  them  in 
my  diary,  which  is  producible  at  any  time  —  I  mentioned  to  you 
that  Mr.  0  had  laid  down  the  principle  of  watching  his  own  inter- 
ests ;  and  that  when  a  client  of  mine  laid  down  a  principle  which 
was  not  of  an  immoral  (that  is  to  eayj  unlawful)  nature,  it  de- 
voWed  upon  me  to  carry  it  out.  I  have  carried  it  out ;  I  do  cany 
it  out.  But  I  wUl  not  smooth  things  over,  to  any  connection  of 
Mr.  C's,  on  any  account.  As  open  as  I  was  to  Mr.  Jamdyce,  I 
am  to  you.  I  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  professional  duty  to  be 
80,  though  it  can  he  charged  to  no  one.  I  openly  say,  unpalatable 
as  it  may  be,  that  I  consider  Mr.  C's  afiairs  in  a  very  had  way, 
that  I  consider  Mr.  C  himself  in  a  very  bad  way,  and  that  I  regard 
this  as  an  exceedingly  ill-advised  marriage.  —  Am  I  here,  sir  1 
Yes,  I  thank  you ;  I  am  here,  Mr.  C,  and  enjoying  the  pleasure  of 
some  agreeable  conversation  with  Miss  Summerson,  for  which  I 
have  to  thank  you  very  much,  sir  !  " 

He  broke  off  thus,  in  answer  to  Richard,  who  addressed  him  as 
he  came  into  the  room.  By  this  time,  I  too  well  understood  Mr. 
Vholes's  scrupulous  way  of  saving  himself  and  his  respectability, 
not  to  feel  that  our  worat  fears  did  but  keep  pace  with  his  client's 
progress. 

Wc  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
Richard,  anxiously.  I  was  not  disturbed  i^  Mr.  Vholes  (who  took 
off  his  gloves  to  dine),  though  he  sat  opposite  to  me  at  the  small 
table ;  for  I  doubt  if,  looking  up  at  all,  he  once  removed  his  eyes 
from  his  host's  face  I  found  Eichard  thin  and  languid,  slovenly 
in  his  dress,  abstracted  m  his  manner,  forcing  his  spirits  now  and 
then,  and  at  other  mtervals  relapsing  into  a  dull  thoughtfulness. 
About  his  large  bright  eyes  that  used  to  be  so  mcny,  there  was  a 
wanness  and  a  restlessness  that  changed  them  altogether.  I  can- 
not use  the  expression  that  he  looked  old.  There  is  a  ruin  of  youth 
which  is  not  like  age ;  and  into  such  a  ruin,  Eichard's  youth  and 
youthful  beauty  had  all  iallen  away. 

He  ate  little,  and  seemed  indifferent  what  it  was  ;  showed  him- 
self to  be  much  more  impatient  than  he  used  to  be ;  and  was 
quick,  even  with  Ada.  I  thought,  at  first,  that  his  old  light- 
hearted  manner  was  aU  gone;  but  it  shone  out  of  him  sometimes, 
as  I  had  occasionally  known  little  momentary  glimpses  of  my  own 
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old  face  to  loot  out  upon  me  from  the  glass.  His  laugh  had  not 
quit*  left  him  either ;  but  it  was  like  the  echo  of  a  joyful  sound, 
and  that  is  always  sorrowful. 

Yet  he  was  as  glad  as  ever,  in  his  old  affectionate  way,  to  have 
me  there ;  and  we  talked  of  the  old  times  pleasantly.  These  did 
not  appear  to  be  interesting  to  Mr.  Tholes,  though  he  occasionally 
made  a  gasp  which  I  believe  was  his  smile.  He  rose  shortly  after 
dinner,  and  said  that  with  the  permission  of  the  ladies  he  would 
retire  to  his  office. 

"Always  devoted  to  business,  Vholes  !  "  cried  Richard. 

"Yea,  Mr.  0,"  he  returned,  "the  interests  of  clients  are  never 
to  be  neglected,  air.  Th^  are  paramount  in  the  thoughts  of  a 
professional  man  like  mjsej^  who  wishes  to  preserve  a  good  name 
among  his  fellow  practitioners  and  society  at  large.  My  denying 
myself  the  pleasure  of  the  present  agreeable  conversation,  may  not 
be  wholly  irrespective  of  your  own  interests,  Mr.  C." 

Eichaid  expressed  himself  quite  sure  of  that,  and  lighted  Mr. 
Vholes  out.  On  his  return  he  told  us,  more  than  once,  that  Vholes 
was  a  good  fellow,  a  safe  fellow,  a  man  who  did  what  he  pretended 
to  do,  a  very  good  fellow,  indeed  !  He  was  so  defiant  about  it, 
that  it  struck  me  he  had  begun  to  doubt  Mr.  Vholes. 

Then  he  threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  tired  out ;  and  Ada  and  I 
put  things  to  rights,  for  they  had  no  other  servant  than  the  woman 
who  attended  to  the  chambers.  My  dear  girl  had  a  cottage  piano 
there,  and  quietly  sat  down  to  sing  some  of  Richard's  favourites ; 
the  lamp  being  first  removed  into  the  next  room,  as  he  complained 
of  its  hurting  his  eyes. 

I  sat  between  them,  at  my  dear  girl's  side,  and  felt  very  melan- 
choly listening  to  her  sweet  voice.  I  think  Richard  did  too ;  I 
think  he  darkened  the  room  for  that  reason.  She  had  been  sing- 
ing some  time,  rising  between-whiles  to  bend  over  him  and  speak 
to  him;  when  Mr.  Woodcourt  came  in.  Then  he  sat  down  by 
Richard ;  and  half  playfully,  half  earnestly,  quite  naturally  and 
easily,  found  out  how  he  felt,  and  where  he  had  been  all  day. 
Presently  he  proposed  to  accompany  him  in  a  short  walk  on  one 
of  the  bridges,  as  it  was  a  moonlight  airy  night;  and  Richard 
readUy  consenting,  they  went  out  together. 

They  left  my  dear  girl  stUl  sitting  at  the  piano,  and  me  still 
sitting  beside  her.  When  they  were  gone  out,  I  drew  my  arm 
round  her  wmst.  She  put  her  left  hand  in  mine  (I  was  sitting  on 
that  side),  but  kept  her  right  upon  the  keys — going  over  and  over 
them,  without  striking  any  note. 

"Esther,  my  dearest,"  she  said,  breaking  silence,  "Richard  is 
never  so  well,  and  I  am  never  so  easy  about  him,  as  when  he  is 
with  Allan  Woodcourt.     We  have  to  thank  you  for  that." 
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I  pointed  out  to  my  datUng  how  this  could  scarcely  be,  because 
Mr.  Woodcourt  had  come  to  her  cousin  John's  house,  and  had 
known  U8  all  there ;  and  because  he  bad  always  Uked  Richard,  and 
Eichard  had  always  liked  him,  and  —  and  so  forth. 

"  All  true,"  said  Ada ;  "  hut  that  he  is  such  a  devoted  friend  to 
UB,  we  owe  to  you." 

I  thought  it  best  to  let  my  dear  girl  have  her  way,  and  to  say 
no  more  about  it.  So  I  said  as  much.  I  said  it  lightly,  because 
I  feit  her  trembling. 

"  Esther,  my  dearest,  I  want  to  be  a  good  wife,  a  very,  very  good 
wife  indeed.     You  shall  tea«h  me." 

I  teach !  I  said  no  more ;  for  I  noticed  the  hand  that  was  flutter- 
ing over  the  keys,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  not  I  who  ought  to 
speak ;  that  it  was  she  who  had  somethii^  to  say  to  me. 

"When  I  married  Richard,  I  was  not  insensible  to  what  was 
before  him.  I  had  been  perfectly  happy  for  a  long  time  with  you, 
and  I  had  never  known  any  trouble  or  anxiety,  so  loved  and  cared 
for;  but  I  understood  the  danger  he  was  in,  dear  Esther." 

"  I  know,  I  know,  my  darling." 

"When  we  were  married,  I  had  some  little  hope  that  I  might  be 
able  to  convince  him  of  his  mistake ;  that  he  might  come  to  regard 
it  in  a  new  way  as  my  husband,  and  not  pursue  it  all  the  more 
desperately  for  my  sake — as  he  does.  But  if  I  had  not  had  that 
hope,  I  would  have  married  him  just  the  same,  Esther.     Just  the 

In  the  momentary  firmness  of  the  hand  that  was  never  still  —  a 
firmness  inspired  by  the  utterance  of  these  last  words,  and  dying 
away  with  them  —  I  saw  the  confirmation  of  her  earnest  tones. 

"  You  are  not  to  think,  my  dearest  Esther,  that  I  fail  to  see  what 
you  see,  and  fear  what  you  fear.  No  one  can  understand  him  bet- 
ter than  I  do.  The  greatest  wisdom  that  ever  lived  in  the  world 
could  scarcely  know  Richard  better  than  my  love  does." 

She  spoke  so  modes%  and  softly,  and  her  trembling  hand  ex- 
pressed such  agitation,  as  it  moved  to  and  fro  upon  the  sdcnt  notes ! 
My  dear,  dear  girl ! 

"  I  see  him  at  his  worst,  every  day.  I  watch  him  in  his  sleep. 
I  know  every  change  of  his  face.  But  when  I  married  Richard  I 
was  quite  determined,  Esther,  if  Heaven  would  help  me,  never  to 
show  him  that  I  grieved  for  what  he  did,  and  so  to  make  him  more 
unhappy.  I  want  him,  when  he  comes  home,  to  find  no  trouble 
in  my  fece.  I  want  him,  when  he  looks  at  me,  to  see  what  he  loved 
in  me.     I  married  him  to  do  this,  and  tliis  supports  me." 

I  felt  her  trembling  more.  I  waited  for  what  was  yet  to  come, 
and  I  now  thonglit  I  began  to  know  what  it  was. 
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"Alwl  something  elae  Biipports  me,  Esther." 

She  stopped  a  minute.  Stopped  speaking  only  ;  her  hand  was 
still  in  motion. 

"  I  look  forward  a  Utile  while,  and  I  don't  know  what  great  aid 
may  come  to  me.  When  Richard  turns  his  eyes  upon  me  then,  there 
may  be  something  lying  on  my  breast  more  eloquent  than  I  have 
been,  with  greater  power  than  mine  to  show  him  his  true  course, 
smd  win  him  back." 

Her  hand  stopped  now.  She  clasped  me  in  her  arms,  and  I 
clasped  her  in  mine. 

"  If  that  little  creature  should  fail  too,  Esther,  I  still  look  for- 
wanl.  I  look  forward  a  long  while,  through  years  and  years,  and 
think  that  then,  when  1  am  growing  old,  or  when  I  am  de-ad  per- 
haps, a  beautiful  woman,  his  daughter,  happily  married,  may  be 
proud  of  him  and  a  blessing  to  him.  Or  that  a  generous  brave 
man,  as  handsome  as  he  used  to  be,  as  hopeful,  and  iar  more  happy, 
may  walk  in  the  sunshine  with  him,  honouring  his  grey  head,  and 
saying  to  himself  '  I  thank  God  this  is  my  father !  ruined  by  a 
fatal  inheritance,  and  restored  through  me  ! ' " 

O,  my  sweet  girl,  what  a  heart  was  that  which  beat  so  fast 
against  me  1 

"  These  hopes  uphold  me,  my  dear  Esther,  and  I  know  they  will. 
Though  sometimes  even  they  depart  from  me,  before  a  dread  that 
arises  when  I  look  at  Richard." 

I  tried  to  cheer  my  darling,  and  askeil  her  what  it  was  ?  Sob- 
bing and  weeping,  she  replied : 

"  That  he  may  not  live  to  sec  his  child." 


CHAPTER   LXI. 

A   DISCOVERY. 

The  days  wlien  I  frequented  that  miserable  comer  which  my  dear 
girl  brightened,  can  never  fade  in  my  remembrance.  I  never  see 
it,  and  I  never  wish  to  see  it,  now  ;  I  have  been  tliero  only  once 
since ;  but  in  my  memory  there  is  a  mournful  glory  sliining  on  the 
plaee,  which  will  shine  for  ever. 

Not  a  day  passed,  without  my  going  there,  of  course.  At  first  I 
found  Mr.  Skimpole  there,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  idly  playing 
the  piano,  and  talking  in  liis  usual  vivacious  strain.  Now,  besides 
ray  very  much  mistrusting  the  probability  of  his  being  there  without 
making  Richard  poorer,  I  felt  as  if  there  were  something  in  his  care- 
less gaiety,  too  inconsistent  with  what  I  knew  of  the  depths  of  Ada's 
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life.  I  clearly  perceived,  too,  that  Ada  shared  my  feelings.  I 
therefore  resolved,  after  much  thinking  of  it,  to  make  a  private  visit 
to  Mr.  Skimpole,  and  tiy  delicately  to  explain  myself.  My  dear 
^1  was  the  great  consideration  that  made  me  bold, 

I  set  off  one  morning,  accompanied  by  Charley,  for  Somers  Town. 
As  I  approached  the  house,  I  was  strongly  inclined  to  turn  back, 
for  I  felt  what  a  desperate  attempt  it  was  to  make  an  impression 
on  Mr.  Skimpole,  and  how  extremely  likely  it  was  that  he  would 
signally  defeat  me.  However,  I  thought  that  being  there,  I  would 
go  through  with  it.  I  knocked  with  a  trembling  hand  at  Mr. 
Skimpole's  door  —  literally  with  a  hand,  for  the  knocker  was  gone 
—and  after  a  long  parley  gained  admission  from  an  Irishwoman, 
who  was  in  the  area  when  I  knocked,  breaking  up  the  lid  of  a 
water-butt  with  a  poker,  to  light  the  fire  with. 

Mr.  Skimpole,  lying  on  the  sofa  in  his  room,  playing  the  flute  a 
little,  was  enchanted  to  see  me.  Now,  who  should  receive  me,  he 
asked  ?  Who  would  I  prefer  for  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  ?  Would 
I  have  his  Comedy  daughter,  his  Beauty  daughter,  or  his  Sentiment 
daughter  ?  Or  would  I  have  all  the  daughters  at  once,  in  a  perfect 
nosegay? 

I  replied,  half  defeated  already,  that  I  wished  to  speak  to  himself 
only,  if  he  would  give  me  leave. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Summerson,  most  joyfully !  Of  conrse,"  he  said, 
bringing  his  chair  near  mine,  and  breaking  into  his  fescinating  smile, 
"  of  course  it's  not  business.     Then  it's  pleasure  ! " 

I  said  it  cerbunly  was  not  business  that  I  came  upon,  but  it  was 
not  quite  a  pleasant  matter. 

"Then,  my  dear  Miss  Summerson,"  said  he,  with  the  irankest 
gaiety,  "  don't  allude  to  it.  Why  should  you  allude  to  anything 
that  is  not  a  pleasant  mattert  /  never  do.  And  yon  are  a  much 
pleaaanter  creature,  in  every  point  of  view,  than  I.  You  are  per- 
fectly pleasant ;  I  am  imperfectly  pleasant ;  then,  if  I  never  allude 
to  an  unpleasant  matter,  how  much  less  should  you !  So  that's 
disposed  of,  and  we  will  talk  of  something  else." 

Although  I  was  embarrassed,  I  took  courage  to  intimate  that  I 
still  wished  to  pursue  the  subject, 

"  I  shovdd  thmk  it  a  mistake,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole.  with  his  airy 
laugh,  "if  I  thought  Miss  Summerson  capable  of  making  one. 
But  I  don't ! " 

"Mr.  Skimpole,"  said  I,  raising  my  eyes  to  his,  "I  have  so 
often  heard  you  say  that  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  common 
affairs  of  life " 

"  Meanii^  our  three  banking-house  friends,  L,  S,  and  who's  the 
junior  partner?  D!"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  brightly.  "Not  an 
idea  of  them ! " 
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"  —  That,  perhaps,"  I  went  on,  "you  will  esciise 
on  that  account.     I  think  you  ought  moat  seriously  to  know  that 
Richard  is  poorer  than  he  was." 

"  Dear  me ! "  said  Mr.  Skimpole.     "  So  am  I,  they  tell  me." 

"And  in  very  embarrassed  circumstances." 

"  Parallel  case  exactly ! "  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  with  a  delighted 
countenance. 

"This  at  present  naturally  causes  Ada  much  secret  anxiety; 
and  as  I  think  she  is  less  anxious  when  no  claims  are  made  upon 
her  by  visitors,  and  as  Hichard  has  one  uneasiness  always  heavy 
on  his  mind,  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
that  —  if  you  would  —  not " 

I  was  coming  to  the  point  with  great  difficulty,  when  he  took 
me  by  both  hands,  and,  with  a  radiant  fece  and  in  the  liveliest 
way,  anticipated  it. 

"  Not  go  there  1  Certdnly  not,  my  dear  Miss  Summeraon,  most 
assuredly  not.  Why  should  I  go  there  i  When  I  go  anywhere,  I 
go  for  pleasure.  I  don't  go  anywhere  for  pain,  because  I  was  made 
for  pleasure.  Pain  comes  to  tne  when  it  wants  me.  Now  I  have 
had  veij  little  pleasure  at  our  dear  Richard's,  lately,  and  your 
practical  sagacity  demonstrates  why.  Our  young  friends,  losing 
the  youthful  poetry  which  was  once  so  captivating  in  them,  he^n 
to  think,  '  this  is  a  man  who  wants  pounds '  So  I  am ;  I  always 
want  pounds ;  not  for  myself,  but  because  liradespeople  always  want 
them  of  me.  Next,  our  young  friends  begin  to  think,  becoming 
mercenary,  '  this  is  the  man  who  had  pounds,  —  who  borrowed 
them ' ;  which  I  did.  I  always  borrow  pounds.  So  our  young 
friends,  reduced  to  prose  (which  is  much  to  be  regretted),  degenerate 
in  their  power  of  imparting  pleasure  to  me.  Why  should  I  go  to 
see  them  therefore  1    Absurd ! " 

Through  the  beaming  smile  with  which  he  regarded  me,  as 
he  reasoned  thus,  there  now  broke  forth  a  look  of  disinterested 
benevolence  quite  astonishing. 

"  Besides,"  he  said,  pursuing  his  ailment,  in  his  tone  of  Ught- 
hearted  conviction,  "if  I  don't  go  anywhere  for  pain  —  which 
would  be  a  perversion  of  the  intention  of  my  being,  and  a  mon- 
strous thing  to  do  —  why  should  I  go  anywhere  to  be  the  cause  of 
pain?  If  I  went  to  see  our  young  friends  in  their  present  ill- 
regulate<l  state  of  mind,  I  should  give  them  pain.  The  associa- 
tions with  me  would  be  disagreeable.  They  might  say,  '  this  is 
the  man  who  had  pounds,  and  who  can't  pay  pouncb,'  which  I  can't, 
of  course ;  nothing  could  be  more  out  of  the  question !  Then, 
kindness  requires  that  I  shouldn't  go  near  them  —  and  I'won't." 

He  finished  by  genially  kissing  my  hand,  and  thanking  me. 
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Nothing   but  Miss  Snmmereon's  tino  tact,  he  said,  would  have 
found  this  out  for  him. 

I  was  much  disconcerted ;  but  I  reflected  that  if  tlie  main  point 
were  gained,  it  mattered  little  how  strangely  he  perverted  every- 
thing leading  to  it.  I  had  determined  to  mention  something  else, 
however,  and  I  thought  I  was  not  to  be  put  off  in  that. 

"  Mr.  Sldmpole,"  said  I,  "  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying, 
before  I  conclude  my  visit,  that  I  was  much  surprised  to  leam,  on 
the  best  authority,  some  little  time  ago,  that  you  knew  with  whom 
that  poor  boy  left  Bleak  House,  and  that  you  accepted  a  present 
on  that  occasion.  I  have  not  mentioued  it  to  my  Guardian,  for  I 
fear  it  would  hurt  him  unnecessarily;  but  I  may  say  to  you  that 
I  was  much  surprised." 

"  No  f  Really  surprised,  my  dear  Miss  Summerson  1 "  he 
returned,  inquiringly,  raising  his  pleasant  eyebrows. 

"Greatly  surprised." 

He  thought  about  it  for  a  little  while,  with  a  highly  agreeable 
and  whimsical  expression  of  face ;  then  quite  gave  it  up,  and  said, 
in  his  most  engaging  manner : 

"  You  know  what  a  child  I  am.    Why  surprised  7 " 

I  was  reluctant  to  enter  minutely  into  that  question ;  but  as  he 
be^ed  I  would,  for  he  was  really  curious  to  know,  I  gave  him  to 
understand,  in  the  gentlest  words  I  could  use,  that  his  conduct 
seemed  to  involve  a  disregard  of  several  moral  obligations.  He 
was  much  amused  and  interested  when  he  heard  this,  and  said, 
"No,  really?"  with  ingenuous  simplicity. 

"You  know  I  don't  pretend  to  be  responsible.  I  never  could 
do  it  Responsibility  is  a  thing  that  has  always  been  above  me  — 
or  below  me,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  "  I  don't  even  know  which ; 
but,  as  I  understand  the  way  in  which  my  dear  Miss  Summerson 
(always  remarkable  for  her  practical  good  sense  and  clearness)  puts 
this  case,  I  should  imagine  it  was  chiefly  a  question  of  money,  do 
you  know  1 " 

I  incautiously  gave  a  qualified  assent  to  this. 

"Ah!  Then  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  shaking  bis  head, 
"  I  am  hopeless  of  understanding  it." 

I  suggested,  as  I  rose  to  go,  that  it  was  not  right  to  betray  my 
Guardian's  confidence  for  a  bribe. 

"Mydear  Miss  Summerson,"  he  returned,  with  a  candid  hOarity 
that  was  all  his  own,  "I  can't  be  bribed," 

"  Not  by  Mr.  Bucket  ?  "  said  I. 

"No,"  said  he.  "Not  by  anybody.  I  don't  attach  any  value 
to  money;  I  don't  care  about  it,  I  don't  know  about  it,  I  don't 
want  it,  I  don't  keep  it  —  it  goes  away  from  me  directly.  How 
can  /  be  bribed  ? " 
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I  showed  that  I  was  of  a  different  opinion,  though  I  had  not  the 
capacity  for  arguing  the  question. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  "  I  am  exactly  the  man 
to  be  placed  in  a  superior  position,  in  such  a  case  as  that.  I  am 
above  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  such  a  case  as  that.  I  can  act  with 
philosophy,  in  such  a  case  as  that.  I  am  not  warped  by  preju- 
dices, as  an  Italian  baby  is  by  bandages.  I  am  as  free  as  the  air. 
I  feel  myself  as  far  above  suspicion  as  Ciesar's  wife. " 

Anything  to  equal  the  lightness  of  his  manner,  and  the  playful 
impartiality  with  which  he  seemed  to  convince  himself,  as  he 
tossed  the  matter  about  like  a  ball  of  feathers,  was  surely  never 
seen  in  anybody  else  ! 

"Observe  the  case,  my  dear  Miss  Summerson.  Here  is  a  boy 
received  into  the  house  and  put  to  bed,  in  a  state  that  I  strongly 
object  to.  The  boy  being  in  bed,  a  man  arrives —  like  the  house 
that  Jack  built.  Here  is  the  man  who  demands  the  boy  who  is 
received  into  the  house  and  put  to  bed  in  a  state  that  I  strongly 
object  to.  Here  is  a  bank-note  produced  by  the  man  who  demands 
the  boy  who  is  received  into  the  house  and  put  to  bed  in  a  state 
that  I  strongly  object  to.  Here  is  the  Skimpole  who  accepts  the 
bank-note  produced  by  the  man  who  demands  the  boy  who  is 
received  into  the  house  and  put  to  bed  in  a  state  that  I  strongly 
object  to.  Those  are  the  fects.  Very  well.  Should  the  Skimpole 
have  refused  the  note  i  IPAy  should  the  Skimpole  have  refused 
the  note !  Skimpole  protests  to  Bucket ;  '  what's  this  for  ?  I  don't 
understand  it,  it  is  of  no  use  to  me,  take  it  away.'  Bucket  still 
entreats  Skimpole  to  accept  it.  Are  there  reasons  why  Skimpole, 
not  being  warped  by  pr^udices,  should  accept  it  1  Yes.  Skimpole 
perceives  them.  What  are  they?  Skimpole  reasons  with  him- 
self, this  is  a  tamed  lynx,  an  active  police  officer,  an  intelligent 
man,  a  person  of  a  peculiarly  directed  energy  and  great  subtlety 
both  of  conception  and  execution,  who  discovers  our  friends  and 
enemies  for  us  when  they  run  away,  recovers  our  property  for 
us  when  we  are  robbed,  avenges  us  comfortably  when  we  are 
murdered.  This  active  police  officer  and  intelligent  man  has 
acquired,  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  a  strong  faith  in  money;  he 
finds  it  very  useful  to  him,  and  he  makes  it  very  useful  to  society. 
Shall  I  shake  that  fiuth  m  Bucket,  because  I  want  it  myself;  shall 
I  deliberately  blunt  one  of  Bucket's  weapons;  shall  I  possibly 
paralyse  Bucket,  in  his  next  detective  operation !  And  again.  H 
it  is  blamable  in  Skimpole  to  take  the  note,  it  is  blamable  in 
Bucket  to  offer  the  note  —  much  more  blamable  in  Bucket, 
because  he  is  the  knowing  man.  Now,  Skimpole  wishes  to  think 
well  of  Bucket;  Skimpole  deems  it  essential,  in  its  little  place,  to 
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the  geueral  coheBion  of  things,  that  he  should  think  well  of  Bucket. 
The  State  expressly  asks  him  to  trust  to  Bucket.  And  he  doca. 
And  that's  all  he  does  ! " 

I  had  nothing  to  offer  in  reply  to  this  exposition,  and  therefore 
took  my  leave.  Mr.  Skimpole,  however,  who  was  in  excellent 
spirits,  would  not  hear  of  my  returning  home  attended  only  by 
"  Little  Coavinses,"  aud  accompanied  me  himself.  He  entertained 
me,  on  the  way,  with  a  variety  of  delightful  conversation ;  and 
assured  me,  at  parting,  that  he  should  never  forget  the  fine  tact 
with  which  I  had  found  that  out  for  him  about  our  young  friends. 

As  it  BO  happened  that  I  never  saw  Mr.  Skimpole  again,  I  may 
at  once  finish  what  I  know  of  his  history.  A  coolness  arose 
between  him  and  my  Guardian,  based  chiefly  on  the  foregoing 
grounds,  and  on  his  having  heartlessly  disregarded  my  Guardian's 
entreaties  (as  we  afterwards  learned  from  Ada)  in  reference  to 
Richard.  His  being  heavily  in  my  Guardian's  debt,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  their  separation.  He  died  some  five  years  afterwards,  and 
left  a  diary  behind  him,  with  letters  and  other  materials  towards 
his  Life;  which  was  published,  and  which  showed  him  to  have 
been  the  victim  of  a  eomhination  on  the  part  of  mankind  against 
an  amiable  child.  It  waa  considered  very  pleasant  reading  but  I 
never  read  more  of  it  myself  than  the  sentence  on  which  I  chanced 
to  light  on  opening  the  hook.  It  was  this.  "  Jamd^LC,  in  lom 
mon  with  most  other  men  I  have  known,  is  the  Incarnatirn  ot 
Selfishness." 

And  now  I  come  to  a  part  of  my  story,  touching  myself  very 
nearly  indeed,  and  for  which  I  was  quite  luiprepared  when  the  cir- 
cumstance occurred.  Whatever  little  lingeringa  may  have  now  and 
then  revived  in  my  mind,  associated  with  my  poor  old  iace,  had 
only  revived  as  belonging  to  a  part  of  my  life  that  was  gone  — 
gone  like  my  in&ncy  or  my  childhood.  I  have  suppressed  none  of 
my  many  weaknesses  on  that  subject,  but  have  written  them  as 
faithfully  as  my  memory  has  recalled  them.  And  I  hope  to  do, 
and  mean  to  do,  the  same  down  to  the  last  words  of  these  pages : 
which  I  see  now,  not  so  very  very  iar  before  me. 

The  months  were  gliding  away ;  and  my  dear  girl,  sustained  by 
the  hopes  she  had  confided  to  me,  was  the  same  beautiful  star  in 
the  miserable  comer.  Itichard,  more  wan  and  haggard,  haunt«d  the 
Court  day  after  day ;  listlessly  sat  there  the  whole  day  long,  when 
he  knew  there  waa  no  remote  chance  of  the  suit  being  mentioned ; 
and  became  one  of  the  stock  sights  of  the  place.  I  wonder  whether 
any  of  the  gentlemen  remembered  him  as  he  was  when  he  first 
went  there. 

So  completely  was  he  absorbed  in  his  fixed  idea,  that  he  used  to 
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avow  in  ilia  cheerful  moments,  that  he  should  never  have  breathed 
the  freah  air  now  "but  for  Woodcourt."  It  was  only  Mr.  Wood- 
court  wiio  could  occasionally  divert  his  attention,  for  a  few  boura  at 
a  time ;  and  rouse  him,  even  when  he  sunk  into  a  lethargy  of 
mind  and  body  that  alarmed  us  greatly,  and  the  returns  of  which 
became  more  frequent  as  the  months  went  on.  My  dear  girl  was 
right  in  saying  that  he  only  pursued  his  errors  the  more  desperately 
for  her  sake.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  desire  to  retrieve  what  he 
had  lost,  was  rendered  the  more  intense  by  his  grief  for  his  young 
wife,  and  became  like  the  madness  of  a  gamester. 

I  was  there,  as  I  have  mentioned,  at  all  hours.  When  I  was 
there  at  night,  I  generally  went  home  with  Charl^  in  a  coach ; 
sometimes  my  Guardian  would  meet  me  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
we  would  walk  home  together.  One  evening,  he  had  arranged  to 
meet  me  at  eight  o'clock.  I  could  not  leave,  as  I  usually  did, 
quite  punctually  to  the  time,  for  I  was  working  for  my  dear  girl, 
and  had  a  few  stitches  more  to  do,  to  finish  what  I  was  about ;  but 
it  was  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  hour,  when  I  bundled  up  my 
little  work-basket,  gave  my  darling  my  last  kiss  for  the  night,  and 
hurried  down-staira.     Mr.  Woodcourt  went  with  me,  as  it  was  dusk. 

When  we  came  to  the  usual  place  of  meeting — it  was  close  by, 
and  Mr.  Woodcourt  had  often  accompanied  me  before  —  my  Guar- 
dian was  not  there.  We  waited  half  an  hour,  walking  up  and 
down ;  but  there  were  no  signs  of  him.  We  agreed  that  he  was 
either  prevented  from  coming,  or  that  he  had  come,  and  gone 
away ;  and  Mr.  Woodcourt  proposed  to  walk  home  with  me. 

It  waa  the  first  walk  we  had  ever  taken  together,  except  that 
very  short  one  to  the  usual  place  of  meeting.  We  spoke  of 
Richard  and  Ada  the  whole  way.  I  did  not  thank  him,  in  words, 
for  what  he  had  done  —  my  appreciation  of  it  had  risen  above  all 
words  then  —hut  I  hoped  he  might  not  be  without  some  under- 
standing of  what  I  felt  so  strongly. 

Arriving  at  home  and  going  up-stairs,  we  found  that  my  Guar- 
dian was  out,  and  that  Mrs.  Woodcourt  was  out  too.  We  wore  in 
the  very  same  room  into  which  1  had  brought  my  blushing  girl, 
when  her  youthful  lover,  now  her  so  altered  husband,  was  the 
choice  of  her  young  heart ;  the  very  same  room,  from  which  my 
Guardian  and  I  had  watched  them  going  away  through  the  sunhght, 
in  the  fresh  bloom  of  their  hope  and  promise. 

We  were  standing  by  the  opened  window,  looking  down  into 
the  street,  when  Mr.  Woodcourt  spoke  to  me.  I  learned  in  a 
moment  that  he  loved  me.  I  learned  in  a  moment  that  my 
scarred  face  was  all  unchanged  to  him.  I  learned  in  a  moment 
that  what  I  had  thought  was  pity  and  compassion,  was  devoted. 
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generous,  faithful  love.  0,  too  late  to  know  it  now,  too  late,  too 
late.     That  was  the  first  ungrateful  thought  I  had.     Too  late. 

"When  I  returned,"  he  told  me,  "when  I  came  back,  no  richer 
than  I  went  away,  and  found  you  newly  risen  from  a  sick  bed,  yet 
so  inspired  by  sweet  cimsideration  for  others,  and  so  free  from  a 
Belflsh  thought " 

"O,  Mr.  Woodcourt,  forbear,  forbear!"  I  entreated  him.  "I 
do  not  deserve  your  high  praise.  I  had  many  selfish  thoughts  at 
tliat  time,  many ! " 

"  Heaven  knows,  beloved  of  my  life,"  said  he,  "  that  my  praise 
is  not  a  lover's  praise,  but  the  truth.  You  do  not  know  what  all 
around  you  see  in  Esther  Summerson,  how  many  hearta  she  touches 
and  awakens,  what  sacred  admiration  and  what  love  she  wins." 

"0,  Mr  Woodcourt,"  cned  I,  "it  is  a  great  thing  to  win  love,  it 
i")  a  great  thmg  to  wm  love  i  I  am  proud  of  it,  and  honoured  by 
it  and  the  hearing  of  it  causes  me  to  shed  these  tears  of  mingled 
joy  and  sorrow — joy  that  I  have  won  it,  sorrow  that  I  have  not 
deserved  it  better ,  but  I  am  not  free  to  think  of  yours." 

I  said  it  with  a  stronger  heart ;  for  when  he  praised  me  thus, 
and  whi  n  I  heard  his  voice  thnll  with  his  belief  that  what  he  said 
was  true,  I  aspired  to  be  more  worthy  of  it.  It  was  not  too  late 
fur  that  Although.  I  tlosed  this  unforeseen  page  in  my  life 
to-night,  I  Lould  be  worthier  of  it  all  through  my  life.  And  it 
was  a  ujmfort  to  me,  and  an  impulse  to  me,  and  I  felt  a  dignity 
rise  up  within  me  that  was  derived  from  him,  when  I  thought  so. 

He  broke  the  sil'  ire 

"  I  should  poorly  show  the  trust  that  I  have  in  the  dear  one 
who  will  evermore  be  as  dear  to  me  as  now,"  and  the  deep  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  said  it,  at  once  strengthened  me  and  made  me 
weep,  "  if,  after  her  assurance  that  she  is  not  free  to  think  of  my 
love,  I  urged  it.  Dear  Esther,  let  me  only  tell  you  that  the  fond 
idea  of  you  which  I  took  abroad,  was  exalted  to  the  Heavens  when 
I  came  home.  I  have  always  hoped,  in  the  first  hour  when  I 
seemed  to  stand  in  any  ray  of  good  fortune,  to  tell  you  this.  I 
have  always  feared  that  I  should  tell  it  you  in  vain.  My  hopes 
and  fears  are  both  fulfilled  to-night,  I  distress  you.  I  have  said 
enough." 

Something  seemed  to  pass  into  my  place  that  was  like  the 
Angel  he  thonght  me,  and  I  felt  so  sorrowful  for  the  loss  he  had 
sustained  !  I  wished  to  help  hira  in  his  trouble,  as  I  had  wished 
to  do  when  he  showed  that  first  commiseration  for  me. 

"Dear  Mr.  Woodcourt,"  said  I,  "before  we  part  to-night,  some- 
thing is  left  for  me  to  say.  I  never  could  say  it  as  I  wish  —  I 
never  shall  — -  but " 
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I  had  to  think  again  of  hciiig  more  deserving  of  his  love,  and 
hia  affliction,  tiefore  1  could  go  on, 

"  — -I  am  deeply  sensible  of  your  generosity,  and  I  shall  treas- 
ure its  remembrance  to  my  dying  hour.  I  know  full  well  how 
changed  I  am,  I  know  you  are  not  unacquainted  with  my  history, 
and  I  know  what  a  noble  love  that  is  which  is  so  faithful.  "What 
you  have  said  to  me,  could  have  affected  me  so  much  from  no 
other  lips ;  for  there  are  none  that  could  give  it  such  a  value  to 
me.     It  shall  not  be  lost.     It  shall  make  me  better." 

He  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  turned  away  hia  head. 
How  could  I  ever  be  worthy  of  those  tears  ? 

"If,  in  the  unchanged  intercourse  we  shall  have  together ^ — in 
tending  Bichard  and  Ada  ,■  and  I  hope  in  many  iiappier  scenes  of 
life  —  you  ever  find  anything  in  me  wbich  you  can  honestly  think 
is  better  than  it  used  to  be,  believe  that  it  will  have  sprung  up 
from  to-night,  and  that  I  shall  owe  it  to  you.  And  never  believe, 
dear  dear  Mr.  Woodcourt,  never  believe,  that  I  forget  this  night ; 
or  that  while  my  heart  beats,  it  can  be  insensible  to  the  pride  and 
joy  of  having  been  beloved  by  you." 

He  took  my  hand,  and  kissed  it.  He  was  like  iiimself  again, 
and  I  felt  still  more  encouraged, 

"  I  am  induced,  by  what  you  said  just  now,"  said  I,  "  to  hope 
that  you  have  succeeded  in  your  endeavour  1 " 

"I  have,"  he  answered.  "With  such  help  from  Mr.  Jamdyco, 
as  you  who  know  him  so  well  can  ima^e  him  to  have  rendered 
me,  I  have  succeeded." 

"Heaven  bless  him  for  it,"  said  I,  giving  him  my  hand;  "and 
Heaitn  bless  you  in  all  you  do !  " 

"I  shall  do  it  better  for  the  wish,"  he  answered;  "it  will  make 
me  Lntcr  on  these  new  duties,  as  on  another  sacred  tnist  from 

"  Ah  '  EiLhard '  I  exclaimed  involuntarily,  "  wliat  will  he  do 
when  you.  are  gone  ' ' 

"I  am  not  rtquired  to  go  yet;  I  would  not  desert  him,  dear 
Miss  Rummerson,  even  if  I  were." 

One  other  thing  I  felt  it  needful  to  touch  upon,  before  ho  left 
me.  I  knew  that  I  should  not  he  worthier  of  the  love  I  could  not 
take,  if  I  reserved  it. 

"Mr.  Woodcourt,"  said  I,  "you  will  be  glad  to  know  from  my 
lips  before  I  say  Good  night,  that  in  the  future,  which  is  clear  and 
bright  before  me,  I  am  most  happy,  most  fortunate,  having  noth- 
ing to  regret  or  to  desire." 

It  was  indeed  a  glad  hearing  to  him,  he  replied. 

"From  my  childhood  I  have  been,"  said  I,  "the  object  of  the 
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untiring  goodness  of  the  best  of  human  beings ;  to  whom  I  am  so 
bound  by  evciy  tie  of  attachment,  gratitude,  and  love,  that  nothing 
I  could  do  in  the  compass  of  a  life  could  express  the  feelings  of  a 
single  day." 

"I  share  those  feelings,"  he  returned;  "you  speak  of  Mr.  Jarn- 
dyce." 

"You  know  his  virtues  well,"  said  I,  "but  few  can  know  the 
greatness  of  his  character  as  1  know  it.  All  its  highest  and  best 
qualities  have  been  revealed  to  me  in  nothing  more  brightly,  than 
in  the  shaping  out  of  that  future  in  whieh  I  am  so  happy.  And 
if  your  highest  homage  and  respect  had  not  been  his  already,  — 
whieh  1  know  they  are,  — they  would  have  been  his,  I  think,  on 
this  assurance,  and  in  the  feeling  it  would  have  awakened  in  you 
towards  Mm  for  my  sake." 

He  fervently  replied,  that  indeed,  indeed  they  would  have  been. 
I  gave  him  my  hand  again. 

"Good  night,"  I  said;  "goodbye." 

"  The  first,  until  we  meet  to-morrow ;  the  second,  as  a  farewell 
to  this  theme  between  us  for  ever  ? " 

"Yea." 

"  Good  night ;  good  bye  ! " 

He  left  me,  and  I  stood  at  the  dark  window  watching  the  street. 
His  love,  in  aJl  its  constancy  and  generosity,  had  come  so  suddenly 
upon  me,  that  he  had  not  !eft  me  a  minute  when  my  fortitude  gave 
way  again,  and  the  street  was  blotted  out  by  my  rushing  tears. 

But  they  were  not  tears  of  regret  and  sorrow.  No.  He  had 
called  me  the  beloved  of  his  life,  and  had  said  I  would  be  evermore 
as  dear  to  him  as  I  was  then  ;  and  I  felt  as  if  my  heart  would  not 
hold  the  triumph  of  having  heard  those  words.  My  first  wild 
thought  had  died  away.  It  was  not  too  late  to  bear  them,  for  it 
was  not  too  late  to  be  animated  by  them  to  be  good,  true,  grateful, 
and  contented.     How  easy  my  path ;  how  much  easier  than  his  ! 


CHAPTER   LXII. 

ANOTHER  DISCOVEEY. 

I  HAD  not  the  courage  to  see  any  one  that  night.  I  had  not 
even  the  courage  to  see  myself,  for  I  was  afraid  that  my  tears  might 
a  little  reproach  me.  I  went  up  to  my  room  in  the  dark,  and  prayed 
in  the  dark,  and  lay  down  in  the  dark  to  sleep.  I  had  no  need  of 
any  light  to  rea<!  my  Guardian's  letter  by,  for  I  knew  it  by  heart. 
I  took  it  from  the  place  where  I  kept  it,  and  repeated  its  contcnia 
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by  its  own  clear  light  of  integrity  and  love,  and  went  to  sleep  with 
it  on  my  pillow. 

I  was  up  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  called  Charley  to  come 
for  a  walk.  We  bought  flowers  for  lie  breakfast-tahle,  and  came 
back  and  arranged  them,  and  were  as  busy  as  possible.  We  were 
so  early,  that  I  had  good  time  still  for  Charley's  lesson,  before  break- 
fast ;  CSiarley  (who  was  not  in  the  least  improTed  in  the  old  defec- 
tive article  of  grammar)  came  through  it  with  great  applause ;  and 
we  were  altogether  very  notable.  When  my  Guardian  appeared,  he 
said,  "  Why,  little  woman,  you  look  fresher  than  your  flowers ! " 
And  Mrs.  Woodcourt  repeated  and  translated  a  passage  from  the 
Mewlinwillinwodd,  expressive  of  my  being  like  a  mountain  with 
the  3un  upon  it. 

This  was  all  so  pleasant,  that  I  hope  it  made  me  still  more  like 
the  mountain  than  I  had  been  before.  After  breakfast,  1  waited 
my  opportunity,  and  peeped  about  a  little,  until  I  saw  my  Guardian 
in  hia  own  room  —  the  room  of  last  night  —  by  himself.  Then  I 
made  an  excuse  to  go  in  with  my  housekeeping  keys,  shutting  the 
door  after  me, 

"  Well,  Dame  Durden  1 "  said  ray  Guardian ;  the  post  had  brought 
him  several  letters,  and  he  was  writing.     "  You  want  money  ! " 

"No,  indeed,  I  have  plenty  in  hand." 

"  There  never  was  such  a  Dame  Durden,"  said  my  Guardian,  "  for 
making  money  last." 

He  had  laid  down  his  pen,  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair  looking 
at  me.  I  have  often  spoken  of  iiis  bright  fece,  but  I  thought  I  had 
never  seen  it  look  so  bright  and  good.  There  was  a  high  happiness 
upon  it,  which  made  me  think,  "  he  has  been  doing  some  great 
kindness  this  morning." 

"  There  never  was,"  said  my  Guardian,  musing  as  ho  smiled  upon 
me,  "  such  a  Dame  Durden  for  making  money  last." 

He  had  never  yet  altered  his  old  manaer.  I  loved  it,  and  him, 
so  much,  tliat  when  I  now  went  up  to  him  and  took  my  usual  cliair, 
which  was  always  put  at  his  side  —  for  sometimes  I  read  to  him, 
and  sometimes  I  talked  to  him,  and  sometimes  I  silently  worked 
by  hira  —  I  hardly  liked  to  disturb  it  by  laying  ray  hand  on  his 
breast.     But  I  found  I  did  not  disturb  it  at  all. 

"De!.r  Guardian,"  said  I,  "I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Have  I 
been  remiss  in  anything  1 " 

"  Remiss  in  anything,  my  dear  ! " 

"  Have  I  not  been  what  I  have  meant  to  be,  since  —  I  brought 
the  answer  to  your  letter.  Guardian  1 " 

"You  have  been  eveiything  I  could  desire,  my  love." 

"  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  that,"  I  returned.     "  You  know. 
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you  said  to  me,  was  tliis  the  mistress  of  Bleak  House  1  And  I 
said,  yes." 

"  Yes,"  said  my  Guardian,  nodding  his  head.  He  had  put  his 
arm  ahout  me,  as  if  there  were  something  to  protect  me  from ;  and 
looked  in  my  fece,  smihng. 

"Since  then,"  said  I,  "we  have  never  spoken  on  the  suhject 
except  once." 

"  And  then  I  said.  Bleak  House  was  thinning  fost ;  and  so  it 
was,  my  dear." 

"And  /  said,"  I  timidly  reminded  him,  "but  its  mistress  re- 
mained." 

He  still  held  me,  in  the  same  protecting  manner,  and  with  the 
same  bright  goodness  in  his  fece. 

"Dear  Guardian, "smd  I,  "  I  know  how  you  have  felt  all  that  has 
happened,  and  how  considerate  you  have  been.  As  so  much  time 
has  passed,  and  as  you  spoke  only  this  morning  of  my  being  so 
well  again,  perhaps  you  expect  me  to  renew  the  suhject.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  do  so.  I  will  be  the  mistress  of  Bleak  House  when  you 
please." 

"  See,"  he  returned  gaily,  "  what  a  sympathy  there  must  be 
between  us  I  I  have  had  nothing  else,  poor  Rick  excepted  —  it's 
a  large  exception —  in  my  mind.  When  you  came  in,  I  was  full 
of  it.     When   shall   we  give   Bleak   House    its  mistress,   little 

"When  you  please." 

"Next  mouth?" 

"  H"ext  month,  dear  Guardian." 

"  The  day  on  which  I  take  the  happiest  and  best  step  of  my 
life  —  the  day  on  which  I  shall  be  a  man  more  exulting  and  more 
enviable  than  any  other  man  in  the  world  —  the  day  on  which  I 
give  Bleak  House  its  little  mistress  —  shall  be  next  month,  then," 
Siud  my  Guardian. 

I  put  my  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  just  as  I  had 
done  on  the  day  when  I  brought  my  answer. 

A  servant  came  to  the  door  to  announce  Mr.  Bucket,  which  was 
quite  unnecessary,  for  Mr.  Bucket  was  dready  looking  in  over  the 
servant's  shoulder.  "Mr.  Jamdyce  and  Miss  Summerson,"  said 
he  rather  out  of  breath,  "  with  all  apolo^es  for  intruding,  will  you 
aDow  me  to  order  up  a  person  that's  on  the  stairs,  and  that  objects 
to  being  left  there  in  case  of  becoming  the  subject  of  observations 
in  his  absence  T  Thank  you.  Be  so  good  as  chair  that  there 
Member  in  this  direction,  will  you?"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  beckoning 
over  the  banisters. 

This  singular  request  produced  an  old  man  in  a  black  skull-cap, 
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unable  to  walk,  who  was  oiriwl  up  by  a  couple  of  bearers,  ami 
deposited  in  the  room  near  the  door.  Mr.  Bucket  immediately 
got  rid  of  the  bearers,  mysteriously  shut  the  door,  and  bolted  it. 

"  Now  you  see,  Mr.  Jamdyce,"  he  then  began,  putting  down  hia 
hat,  and  opening  his  subject  with  a  flourish  of  hie  well-remembered 
linger,  "you  know  me,  and  Miss  Suramerson  knows  mo.  This 
gentleman  likewise  knows  me,  and  his  name  is  Smallweed.  The 
discounting  line  is  his  line  principally,  and  he's  what  you  may  «dl 
a  dealer  in  bills.  That's  about  what  yow  are,  you  know,  ain't 
you  1 "  said  Mr.  Bucket,  stooping  a  little  to  address  the  gentleman 
in  question,  who  was  exceedingly  suspicious  of  him. 

He  seemed  about  to  dispute  this  designation  of  himself,  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing. 

"  Now,  Moral,  yon  know ! "  said  Mr.  Bucket,  improving  the 
accident.  "Don't  you  contradict  when  there  ain't  no  occasion, 
and  you  won't  be  took  in  that  way.  Now,  Mr.  Jamdyce,  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  you,  I've  been  n^otiating  with  this  gentleman 
on  behalf  of  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet ;  and  one  way  and 
another  I've  been  in  and  out  and  about  his  premises  a  deal.  His 
premises  are  the  premises  formerly  occupied  by  Krook,  Marine 
Store  De^aler  —  a  relation  of  this  gentleman's,  that  you  saw  in  his 
life-time,  if  I  don't  mistake ! " 

My  Guardian  replied  "Yes." 

"  WeU  I  You  are  to  understand,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  "  that  this 
gentleman  he  come  into  Krook's  property,  and  a  good  deal  of 
Magpie  property  there  was.  Vast  lots  of  waste  paper  among  the 
rest.     Lord  bless  you,  of  no  use  to  nobody ! " 

The  cunning  of  Mr.  Bucket's  eye,  and  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  he  contrived,  without  a  look  or  a  word  against  which  his 
watchful  auditor  could  protest,  to  let  us  know  that  he  stated  the 
case  acconling  to  previous  agreement,  and  could  say  much  more  of 
Mr.  Smallweed  if  he  thought  it  advisable,  deprived  us  of  any  merit 
in  quite  understanding  him.  His  difficulty  was  increased  by  Mr. 
Smallweed's  being  deaf  as  well  as  suspicious,  and  watchii^  his 
face  with  the  closest  attention. 

"Among  them  odd  heaps  of  old  papers,  this  gentleman,  when 
he  comes  into  the  property,  naturallj  begins  to  rummage,  don't 
you  see  ?  "  said  Mr.  Bucket. 

"  To  which  1  Say  that  again,"  cried  Mr  Smill«  eed,  in  a  shrill, 
sharp  voice. 

"  To  rummage,"  repeated  Mr.  Bucket  "  Bemg  a  prudent  man, 
and  accustomed  to  take  care  of  your  own  affairs,  you  begin  to  rum- 
mage among  the  papers  as  you  have  come  into  ;  don't  you  1 " 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  cried  Mr.  Smallweed. 
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"  Of  course  you  do,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  conversationally,  "  and 
much  to  blame  you  would  be  if  you  didn't.  And  so  you  chance  to 
find,  you  know,"  Mr.  Bucket  went  on,  stooping  over  him  with  an 
air  of  cheerful  raillery  which  Mr.  Smijlweed  by  no  means  recipro- 
cated, "and  so  you  chance  to  find,  you  know,  a  paper,  with  the 
signature  of  Jamdyce  to  it.     Don't  you  ? " 

Mr,  Smallweed  glanced  with  a  troubled  eye  at  us,  and  grudg- 
ingly nodded  assent. 

"And  coming  to  look  at  that  paper,  at  your  flii!  leisure  and  con- 
venience —  all  in  good  time,  for  you're  not  curious  to  read  it,  and 
why  should  you  be  !  —  what  do  you  find  it  to  be  but  a  Will,  you 
see.  That's  the  drolleiy  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  with  the  same 
lively  air  of  recalling  a  joke  for  the  enjoyment  of  Mr.  Smallweed, 
who  Btill  had  the  same  crestfallen  appearance  of  not  enjoying  it 
at  fJl ;  "  what  do  you  find  it  to  be  but  a  Will  ? " 

"I  don't  know  that  it's  good  as  a  will,  or  as  anything  else," 
snarled  Mr.  Smallweed. 

Mr.  Bucket  eyed  the  old  man  for  a  moment  — ho  had  slipped 
and  shrunk  down  in  his  chair  into  a  mere  bundle  —  as  if  he  were 
much  disposed  to  pounce  upon  him ;  nevertheless,  lie  continued  to 
bond  over  him  with  the  same  agreeable  air,  keeping  the  comer  of 
one  of  his  eyes  upon  us. 

"Notwithstanding  which,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  "you  get  a  little 
doubtful  and  uncomfortable  in  your  mind  about  it^  having  a  very 
tender  mind  of  your  own." 

"Bhl  What  do  you  say  I  have  got  of  my  ownt"  asked  Mr. 
Smallweed,  with  his  hand  to  his  ear. 

"A  very  tender  mind." 

"  Ho !    Well,  go  on,"  said  Mr.  Smallweed. 

"And  as  you've  heard  a  good  deal  mentioned  regarding  a  cele- 
brated Chancery  will  case,  of  the  same  name ;  and  as  you  know 
what  a  card  Krook  was  for  buying  all  manner  of  old  pieces  of  fur- 
niter,  and  books,  and  papers,  and  what  not,  and  never  liking  to 
part  with  'em,  and  sdways  a  going  to  teach  himself  to  read ;  you 
begin  to  think  —  and  you  never  was  more  correct  in  your  bom 
days  — '  Ecod,  if  I  don't  look  about  me,  I  may  get  into  trouble 
regarding  this  will.'" 

"  Now,  mind  how  you  put  it,  Bucket,"  cried  the  old  man 
anxiously,  with  his  hand  at  his  ear,  "Speak  up;  none  of  your 
brimstone  tricks.  Pick  me  up ;  I  want  to  hear  better.  O  Ijord, 
I  am  shaken  to  bits  !  " 

Mr,  Bucket  had  certainly  picked  him  up  at  a  dart.  However, 
as  soon  as  he  could  be  heard  through  Mr.  Smallwecd's  coughing, 
and  his  vicious  ejaculations  of  "  0  my  bones  I    0  dear !    I've  no 
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breath  in  my  body !  I'm  wor=i>  than  the  chattenng,  clattenng, 
brimstone  pig  at  home '  Mr  Buclvet  proi-eeded,  m  the  same 
convivial  manner  as  before 

"So,  as  I  happen  to  be  m  the  habit  ot  commg  about  your 
premises,  you  take  me  into  your  tonhiieni'e,  don't  jou  I  ' 

I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  an  admission  with  more 
ill-will,  and  a  worse  grace,  than  Mr.  Smallweed  displayed  when  he 
admitted  this ;  rendering  it  perfectly  evideat  that  Mr.  Bucket  was 
the  very  last  person  he  would  have  thought  of  taking  into  his 
confidenee,  if  he  could  by  any  possibility  have  kept  him  out  of  it. 

"  And  I  go  into  the  business  with  you,  —  very  pleasant  we  are 
over  it ;  and  I  confirm  you  in  your  well-founded  feaiB,  that  you 
will-get-yourself-in-to-a-moat  precious  line  if  you  don't  come  out 
with  that  there  will,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  emphatically ;  "  and  accord- 
in^y  you  arrange  with  me  that  it  shall  be  delivered  up  to  this 
present  Mr.  Jamdyce,  on  no  conditions.  If  it  should  prove  to  be 
valuable,  you  trusting  yourself  to  him  for  your  reward;  that's 
about  where  it  is,  ain't  it  ? " 

"That's  what  was  agreed,"  Mr.  Smallweed  assented,  with  the 
same  bad  grace. 

"In  consequence  of  which,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  dismissing  his 
agreeable  manner  all  at  once,  and  becoming  strictly  business-like, 
"you've  got  that  will  upon  your  person  at  the  present  time;  and 
the  only  thing  that  remains  for  yon  to  do  is,  just  to  Out  with  it ! " 

Having  given  us  one  glance  out  of  the  watching  comer  of  his 
eye,  and  having  given  his  nose  one  triumphant  rub  with  his  fore- 
finger, Mr.  Bucket  stood  with  hia  eyes  festened  on  his  confidential 
ftiend,  and  his  hand  stretched  forth  ready  to  take  the  paper  and 
present  it  to  my  Guardian.  It  was  not  produced  without  much 
reluctance,  and  many  declarations  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smallweed 
that  he  was  a  poor  industrious  man,  and  that  he  left  it  to  Mr. 
Jarndyce's  honour  not  to  let  him  lose  by  his  honesty.  Little  by 
little,  he  very  slowly  took  from  a  breast-pocket  a  stained  discoloured 
paper,  which  was  much  singed  upon  the  outside,  and  a  little  burnt 
at  the  edges,  as  If  it  had  long  ago  been  thrown  upon  a  fire,  and 
hastily  snatched  off  ag^n.  Mr.  Bucket  lost  no  time  in  transfer- 
ring this  paper,  with  the  dexterity  of  a  conjuror,  from  Mr.  Small- 
weed  to  Mr.  Jamdyce.  As  he  gave  it  to  my  Guaniian,  he  whispered 
behind  his  fingers ; 

"  Hadn't  settled  how  to  make  their  market  of  it.  Quarrelled 
and  hinted  about  it.  I  laid  out  twenty  pound  upon  it.  First, 
the  avaricious  grandchildren  split  upon  him,  on  account  of  their 
objections  to  his  living  so  unreasonably  long,  and  then  they  split 
on  one  another.     Lord  !  there  ain't  one  of  the  family  that  wouldn't 
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sell  the  other  for  a  pound  or  two,  except  the  old  lady  —  and  she's 
only  out  of  it  because  she's  too  weak  in  her  mind  to  drive  a 
baipiin." 

"  Mr.  Bueket,"  said  my  Guardian  aloud,  "  whatever  the  worth 
of  this  paper  may  be  to  any  one,  my  obligations  are  great  to  you ; 
and  if  it  be  of  any  worth,  I  hold  myself  bound  to  see  Mr.  Small- 
weed  remunerated  accordingly." 

"  Not  according  to  your  merits  you  know,"  aaii  Mr.  Bucket,  in. 
friendly  explanation  to  Mr.  Smallweed.  "  Don't  you  be  afraid  of 
that.     According  to  its  value." 

"  That  is  what  I  mean,"  said  my  Guardian.  "  You  may  observe, 
Mr.  Bucket,  that  I  abstain  from  examining  this  paper  myself. 
The  plain  truth  is,  I  have  forsworn  and  abjured  the  whole  business 
these  many  year%  and  my  soul  is  sick  of  it.  But  Miss  Summerson 
and  I  will  immediately  plaee  the  paper  in  the  hands  of  my  solicitor 
in  the  cause,  and  its  existence  shall  be  made  knowa  without  delay 
to  all  other  parties  interested." 

"Mr.  Jamdyce  can't  say  fairer  than  that,  you  understand," 
observed  Mr.  Bucket,  to  his  fellow  visitor.  "And  it  being  now 
made  clear  to  you  that  nobody's  a  going  to  be  wronged — which 
must  be  a  great  relief  to  pour  mind  —  we  may  proceed  with  the 
ceremony  of  chmring  you  home  agmn." 

He  unbolted  the  door,  called  in  the  bearers,  wished  us  good 
morning,  and  with  a  look  full  of  meaning,  and  a  crook  of  liis  finger 
at  parting,  went  his  way. 

We  went  our  way  too,  which  was  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  Mr.  Kenge  was  disengaged ;  and  we  found  him  at  his 
table  in  his  dusty  room,  with  the  inexpressive-looking  books,  and 
the  piles  of  papers.  Chairs  having  been  placed  for  us  1:^  Mr, 
Guppy,  Mr,  Kenge  expressed  the  surprise  and  gratification  he  felt 
at  the  unusual  sight  of  Mr.  Jamdyce  in  his  office.  He  turned 
over  his  double  eye-glass  as  he  spoke,  and  was  more  Conversation 
Kenge  than  ever. 

"I  hope," said  Mr.  Kenge,  "that  the  genial  influence  of  Miss 
Summerson,"  he  bowed  to  me,  "may  have  induced  Mr.  Jamdyce," 
he  bowed  to  him,  "  to  forego  some  little  of  his  animosifrjf  towarda 
a  Cause  and  towards  a  Court  which  are  —  shall  I  say,  which  take 
their  place  in  the  stately  vista  of  the  pillars  of  our  profession  t " 

"I  am  inclined  to  think,"  returned  my  Guardian,  "that  Miss 
Summerson  has  seen  too  much  of  the  effects  of  the  Court  and  the 
Cause  to  exert  any  influence  in  their  fevonr.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  a  part  of  the  occasion  of  my  being  here.  Mr.  Kenge,  before  I 
lay  this  paper  on  your  desk  and  have  done  with  it,  let  me  tell  you 
how  it  has  come  into  my  hands." 
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He  did  so  shortly  and  distinctly.  "It  could  not,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Kenge,  "  have  been  stated  more  plainly  and  to  the  purpose,  if  it 
had  been  a  case  at  law."  "Did  you  ever  know  English  law,  or 
equity  either,  plain  and  to  the  purpose  t "  said  my  Guardian.  "  0 
fie  ! "  said  Mr.  Kenge. 

At  first  he  had  not  seemed  to  attach  much  importance  to  the 
paper,  but  when  he  saw  it  he  appeared  more  interested,  and  when 
he  had  opened  and  read  a  little  of  it  through  his  eye-glass,  he 
became  amazed.  "  Mr.  Jamdyce,"  he  said,  looking  off  it,  "  you 
have  perused  this  ? " 

"  Not  I ! "  returned  my  Guardian. 

"But,  my  dear  sir,"  s^d  Mr.  Kenge,  "it  is  a  Will  of  later  date 
than  any  in  the  suit.  It  appears  to  be  all  in  the  Testator's  hand- 
writing. It  is  duly  executed  and  attested.  And  even  if  intended 
to  be  cancelled,  as  might  possibly  be  supposed  to  be  denoted  by 
these  marks  of  fire,  it  is  not  canceUed.  Here  it  is,  a  perfect 
instrument ! " 

"Well !  "  s^d  my  Guardian.     "What  ia  that  to  me?" 

"  Mr.  Guppy  ! "  cried  Mr.  Kenge,  raising  his  voice.  —  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mr  Jamdye" 

"  Sir.' 

"Mr.  Vhole  of  hymonds  Inn  My  c  mplim  nt  Jamdjce 
and  Jamdyce      Glad  to  apeak  w  th  him 

Mr.  Guppy  disappeared 

"Yon  ask  me  what  B  this  to  JO  I  Mr  Jamdyct  Ifyouhail 
perused  this  document  you  wonll  have  leen  that  it  reduces  your 
interest  considerably,  though  still  leaving  it  a  very  handisome  one, 
Btill  leaving  it  a  very  handsome  one,"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  waving  his 
hand  persuasively  and  blandly.  "You  would  further  have  seen, 
that  the  interests  of  Mr.  Richard  Oarstone,  and  of  Miss  Ada  Clare, 
now  Mrs.  Richard  Oarstone,  are  vety  materially  advanced  by  it." 

"Kenge,"  said  my  Guardian,  "if  all  the  flourishing  wealth  that 
the  suit  brought  into  this  vile  court  of  Chancery  could  fall  to  my 
two  young  cousins,  I  should  be  well  contented.  But  do  you  ask 
TOe  to  believe  that  any  good  is  to  come  of  Jamdyce  and  Jarndyce?" 

"  0  really,  Mr.  Jamdyce  !  Prejudice,  prejudice.  My  dear  sir, 
this  is  a  very  great  country,  a  very  great  country.  Its  system  of 
equity  is  a  very  great  system,  a  veij  great  system.  Really, 
really ! " 

My  Guardian  said  no  more,  and  Mr,  Vholes  arrived.  He  was 
modestly  impressed  by  Mr.  Kenge'a  professional  eminence. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Vholes  t  WUI  you  be  so  good  as  to  take 
a  chair  here  by  me,  and  look  over  this  paper ! " 

Mr,  Vholes  did  as  he  was  asked,  and  seemed  to  read  it  eveiy 
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word.  He  was  not  excited  by  it ;  but  he  was  not  excited  by  any- 
thing. When  he  had  well  examined  it,  he  retired  with  Mr.  Kenge 
into  a  window,  and  shading  his  mouth  with  his  black  glove,  spoke 
to  him  at  some  length.  I  was  not  surprised  to  observe  Mr.  Kenge 
inclined  to  dispute  what  he  said  before  he  had  said  much,  for  I 
knew  that  no  two  people  ever  did  agree  about  anything  in  Jamdyce 
and  Jamdyce.  But  he  seemed  to  get  the  better  of  Mr.  Kenge  too, 
in  a  conversation  that  soimdetj  as  if  it  were  almost  composed  of 
the  words,  "Receiver-General,"  "  Accountant-General/'  "Report," 
"  Estate,"  and  "  Costs."  When  they  had  finished,  they  came  hack 
to  Mr.  Kenge's  table,  and  spoke  aloud. 

"  Well !  But  this  is  a  very  remarkable  document,  Mr.  Vholcs  1 " 
said  Mr.  Kenge. 

Mr.  Vholes  said,  "Very  much  so." 

"  And   a   very  important  document,  Mr.  Vholes  1 "   said  Mr. 

Again  Mr.  Vholes  said,  "Very  much  so." 

"And  as  you  say,  Mr,  Vholes,  when  the  Cause  is  in  the  paper 
next  Term,  this  document  will  he  an  unexpected  and  interesting 
feature  in  it,"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  looking  loftily  at  my  Guardian. 

Mr.  Vholes  was  gratified,  as  a  smaller  practitioner  striving  to 
keep  respectable,  to  be  confirmed  in  any  opinion  of  his  own  by 
such  an  authority. 

"And  when,"  asked  my  Guardian,  rising  after  a  pause,  during 
which  Mr.  Kenge  had  rattled  his  money,  and  Mr.  Vholes  had 
picked  his  pimples,  "  when  is  next  Term  ? " 

"Next  Term,  Mr.  Jamdyce,  will  he  next  montli,"  said  Mr. 
Kenge.  "  Of  course  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary with  this  document,  and  to  collect  the  necessary  evidence  con- 
cerning it ;  and  of  course  you  will  receive  our  usual  notification  of 
the  Cause  being  in  the  paper." 

"  To  which  I  shall  pay,  of  course,  my  usual  attention." 

"  Still  bent,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  showing  us  through 
tJie  outer  office  to  the  door,  "still  bent,  even  with  your  enlarged 
mind,  on  echoing  a  popular  prejudice  1  We  are  a  prosperous  com- 
munity, Mr.  Jamdyce,  a  very  prosperous  community.  We  are 
a  great  country,  Mr.  Jamdyce,  we  are  a  very  great  countty.  This 
is  a  great  system,  Mr.  Jamdyce,  and  would  you  wish  a  great 
country  to  have  a  little  system  ?     Now,  really,  really  ! " 

He  said  this  at  the  stair-head,  gently  moving  his  right  hand  as 
if  it  were  a  silver  trowel,  with  which  to  spread  the  cement  of  his 
words  on  the  structure  of  the  system,  and  consolidate  it  for  a 
thousand  ages. 
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CHAPTEE  LXIII. 

STEEL  AND   IRON. 

Gboeoe's  shooting-gallery  is  to  let,  and  the  stock  is  sold  off, 
and  George  himself  is  at  Ohesney  Wold,  attending  on  Sir  Leicester 
in  his  rides,  and  riding  very  near  his  bridle-rein,  because  of  the 
uncertain  hand  with  which  he  guides  his  horse.  But  not  to-day  is 
George  so  occupied.  He  is  journeying  to-day  into  the  iron  country 
farther  north,  to  look  about  liini. 

As  he  comes  into  the  iron  country  farther  north,  such  fresh 
green  woods  as  those  of  Ohesney  Wold  are  left  behind ;  and  coal- 
pits and  ashes,  high  chimneys  and  red  bricks,  blighted  verdure, 
scorching  fires,  and  a  heavy  never-lightening  cloud  of  smoke,  be- 
come the  features  of  the  scenery.  Among  such  objects  rides  the 
trooper,  looking  about  him,  and  always  looking  for  something  he 
has  come  to  find. 

At  last,  on  the  black  canal  bridge  of  a  busy  town,  with  a  clang 
of  iron  in  it,  and  more  fires  and  more  smoke  lian  he  has  seen  yet, 
the  trooper,  swart  with  the  dust  of  the  coal  roads,  checks  his  horse, 
and  asks  a  workman  does  lie  know  the  name  of  EounceweU  there- 
abouts 1 

"Why,  master,"  quoth  the  workman,    "do  I  know  my  own 

'"Tis  so  well  known  here,  is  it,  comrade!"  asks  the  trooper. 
" EounceweUs  ?     Ah!  you're  right," 

"  And  where  might  it  be  now ) "  asks  the  trooper,  with  a  glance 
before  him. 

"  The  bank,  the  factory,  or  the  house  ?  "  the  workman  wanta  to 

"  Hum  !  Eouneewells  is  so  great  apparently,"  mutters  the 
trooper,  stroking  his  chin,  "that  I  have  as  good  as  half  a  mind  to 
go  back  again.  Why,  I  don't  know  which  I  want.  Should  I  find 
Mr.  Rouncewell  at  the  &ctoiy,  do  you  think?" 

"  'Tain't  easy  to  say  where  you'd  find  him  —  at  this  time  of  the 
day  you  might  find  either  him  or  his  son  there,  if  he's  in  town ; 
but  his  contracts  take  him  away." 

And  which  is  the  factory  ?  Why,  he  sees  those  chimneys  —  the 
tallest  ones !  Yes,  he  sees  them.  WeU !  let  him  keep  his  eye  on 
those  chimneys,  going  on  as  straight  as  ever  he  can,  and  presently 
he'll  see  'em  down  a  turning  on  the  left,  shut  in  by  a  great  brick 
wall  which  forms  one  side  of  the  street.     That's  Rouncewells. 

The  trooper  thanks  his  informant,  and  rides  slowly  on,  looking 
about  him.     He  does  not  tui-n  back,  but  puts  up  his  horse  (and  is 
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much  disposed  to  groom  liim  too)  at  a  public-house  where  some  of 
Eouncewell'a  hands  are  dining,  as  the  oatler  teils  him.  Some  of 
Rouncewell's  hands  have  just  knocked  otf  for  dinner  time,  and  seem 
bo  be  invading  tke  whole  town.  They  are  very  sinewy  and  strong, 
are  Eounccwell's  hands  —  a  little  sooty  too. 

He  comes  to  a  gateway  in  the  brick  wall,  looks  in,  and  sees  a  great 
perplexity  of  iron  lying  about,  in  every  stage,  and  in  a  vast  variety 
of  shapes ;  in  bars,  in  wedges,  in  sheets ;  in  tanks,  in  boilers,  in 
axles,  in  wheels,  in  cogs,  in  cranks,  in  rails ;  twisted  and  wrenched 
into  eccentric  and  perverse  forms,  as  separate  parts  of  machinery ; 
mountains  of  it  broken-up,  and  rusty  in  its  age ;  distant  furnaces  of 
it  glowing  and  bubbling  in  its  youth ;  bright  fireworks  of  it  shower- 
ing about,  under  the  blows  of  the  steam  hammer;  red-hot  iron, 
white-hot  iron,  cold-black  iron ;  an  iron  tas1«,  an  iron  smcU,  and  a 
Babel  of  iron  sounds. 

"  This  is  a  place  to  make  a  man's  head  ache,  too ! "  says  the 
trooper,  looking  about  him  for  a  counting-house.  "Who  comes 
here  ?  This  is  very  like  me  before  I  was  set  up.  This  ought  to  be 
my  nephew,  if  likenesses  nm  in  families.     Vour  servant,  sir." 

"  Yours,  sir.     Are  you  looking  for  any  one  t " 

"Excuse  me.     Young  Mr.  Rouncewcll,  I  believe?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  was  looking  for  your  fether,  sir.  I  wished  to  have  a  word 
with  him." 

The  young  man,  telling  him  he  is  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  a  time, 
for  his  father  is  there,  leads  the  way  to  the  office  where  he  is  to  be 
found.  "  Veiy  like  me  before  I  was  set  up  —  devilish  like  me  ! " 
thinks  the  trooper,  as  he  follows.  They  come  to  a  building  in  the 
yard ;  with  an  office  on  an  upper  floor.  At  sight  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  office,  Mr.  George  turns  very  red. 

"  What  name  shall  I  say  to  my  father ) "  asks  the  young  man. 

George,  full  of  the  idea  of  iron,  in  desperation  answers  "Steel," 
and  is  so  presented.  He  is  left  alone  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
office,  who  sits  at  a  table  with  account-books  before  him,  and  some 
sheets  of  paper,  blotted  with  hosts  of  figures  and  drawings  of  cun- 
ning shapes.  It  is  a  bare  office,  with  bare  windows,  looking  on  the 
iron  view  below.  Tumbled  together  on  the  table  are  some  pieces 
of  iron,  purposely  broken  to  be  tested,  at  various  periods  of  their 
service,  in  various  capacities.  There  is  iron-dust  on  everything; 
and  the  smoke  is  seen,  through  the  windows,  rolling  heavUy  out  of 
the  tall  chimneys,  to  mingle  with  the  smoke  from  a  vaporous  Babylon 
of  other  chimneys. 

"  I  am  at  your  service,  Mr.  Steel,''  says  the  gentleman,  when  his 
visitor  has  taken  a  rusty  chair. 
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"Well,  Mr.  Eouncewell,"  George  replies,  leaning  forward,  with 
his  left  arm  on  his  knee,  and  his  hat  itt  hia  hand ;  and  very  chary 
of  meeting  hia  brother's  eye;  "I  am  not  without  my  expectations, 
that  in  the  present  visit  I  may  prove  to  be  more  free  than  welcome. 
I  have  served  as  a  Dragoon  in  my  day ;  and  a  comrade  of  mine  that 
I  was  once  rather  partial  to,  was,  if  I  don't  deceive  myself,  a  brother 
of  yours.  I  believe  you  had  a  brother  who  gave  hia  femily  some 
trouble,  and  ran  away,  and  never  did  any  good  but  in  keeping 
away  ? " 

"Are  you  quite  sure,"  returns  the  ironmaster,  in  an  altered  voice, 
"  that  your  name  is  Steel  1 " 

The  trooper  falters,  and  looks  at  Mm.  His  brother  starts  up, 
calls  him  by  his  name,  and  grasps  him  by  both,  hands. 

"  You  are  too  quick  for  me  ! "  cries  the  trooper,  with  the  tears 
springing  out  of  his  eyes.  "  How  do  yon  do,  my  dear  old  fellow. 
I  never  could  have  thought  you  would  have  been  half  so  glad  to 
see  me  as  all  this.  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  old  fellow,  how  do 
you  do ! " 

They  shake  hands,  and  "ibrace  each  other,  over  and  over  again ; 
the  trooper  still  coupling  his  "How  do  you  do,  my  dear  old  fel- 
low ! "  with  his  protestation  that  he  never  thought  his  brother  would 
have  been  half  so  glad  to  see  him  as  all  this ! 

ir  from  it, "  he  declares,  at  the  end  of  a  full  account  of  what 
1  bis  arrival  there,  "I  had  very  little  idea  of  making 
myself  known.  I  thought,  if  you  took  by  any  means  forgivingly  to 
my  name,  I  might  gradually  get  myself  up  to  the  point  of  writing 
a  letter.  But  I  should  not  have  been  surprised,  brother,  if  you  had 
considered  it  anything  but  welcome  news  to  hear  of  me." 

"We  will  show  you  at  home  what  kind  of  news  we  think  it, 
George,"  returns  his  brother.  "This  is  a  great  day  at  home,  and 
you  could  not  have  arrived,  you  bronzed  old  soldier,  on  a  better.  I 
make  an  agreement  with  my  son  Watt  to-day,  that  on  this  day 
twelvemonth  he  shall  marry  as  pretty  and  as  good  a  girl  as  you  have 
seen  in  all  your  travels.  She  goes  to  Germany  to-morrow,  with  one 
of  your  nieces,  for  a  little  polishing  up  in  her  education.  We  make 
a  feast  of  the  event,  and  you  will  be  made  the  hero  of  it." 

Mr.  George  is  so  entirely  overcome  at  first  by  this  prospect,  that 
he  resists  the  proposed  honour  with  great  earnestness.  Being  over- 
borne, however,  by  his  brother  and  hia  nephew  —  concerning  whom 
he  renews  his  protestations  that  he  never  could  have  thought  they 
would  have  been  half  so  glad  to  see  him  —  he  is  taken  home  to  an 
elegant  house,  in  all  the  arrangements  of  which  there  is  to  be 
observed  a  pleasant  mixture  of  the  originally  simple  habits  of  the 
father  and  mother,  with  such  as  are  suited  to  their  altered  station 
3b 
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and  the  higher  fortunea  of  their  children.  Here,  Mr.  George  ia  much 
dismayed  by  the  graces  and  accomplishments  of  his  nieces  that  are ; 
and  by  the  beauty  of  Rosa,  his  niece  that  is  to  be ;  and  by  the 
affectionate  salutations  of  these  young  ladies,  which  he  receives  in  a 
sort  of  dream.  He  is  sorely  taken  aback,  too,  by  the  dutiful  be- 
haviour of  bis  nephew ;  and  has  a  wolul  consciousness  upon  him  of 
being  a  scapegrace.  However,  there  ia  great  rejoicing,  aud  a  veiy 
hearty  company,  and  infinite  eiyoyment ;  and  Mr.  Qeoige  comes 
bluff  and  maxtbl  through  it  all ;  and  his  pledge  to  be  present  at 
the  marriage  and  give  away  the  bride,  is  received  with  universal 
fo\  our.  A  whirling  head  W  Mr.  George  that  night,  when  he  lies 
..jwn  in  the  state-bed  of  his  brother's  house,  to  think  of  all  these 
things,  and  to  see  the  images  of  his  nieces  (awful  all  the  evening  in 
their  floating  muslins),  waltzing,  after  the  German  manner,  over  his 
counterpane. 

The  brothers  are  closeted  next  morning  in  the  ironmaster's 
room ;  where  the  elder  is  proceeding,  in  his  clear  sensible  way,  to 
show  how  he  thinks  he  may  best  disposii  of  George  in  his  business, 
when  George  squeezes  his  hand  and  str   i  him. 

"Brother,  I  thajik  you  a  million  times  for  your  more  than 
brotherly  welcome,  and  a  million  times  more  to  that  for  your  more 
than  brotherly  intentions.  But  my  plans  are  made.  Before  I  say 
a  word  as  to  them,  I  wish  to  consult  you  upon  one  family  point. 
How,"  says  the  trooper,  folding  his  arms,  and  looking  with  indomi- 
table firmness  at  his  brother,  "  how  is  my  mother  to  be  got  to 
scratch  me  ? " 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  youj  George,"  replies  the 


"  I  say,  brother,  how  is  my  mother  to  be  got  to  scratch  me? 
She  must  be  got  to  do  it,  somehow." 

"  Scratch  you  out  of  her  will,  I  think  you  mean  t " 

"Of  course  I  do.  In  short,"  says  the  trooper,  folding  his  arms 
more  resolutely  yet,  "  I  mean  —  to—  scratch  me  J  " 

"  My  dear  George,"  returns  his  brother,  "  is  it  so  indispensable 
that  you  should  undergo  that  process  ? " 

"Quite  !  Absolutely  !  I  couldn't  be  guilty  of  the  meanness  of 
coming  back  without  it.  I  should  never  be  safe  not  to  be  off 
again.  I  have  not  sneaked  home  to  rob  your  children,  if  not  your- 
sdf,  brother,  of  your  rights.  1,  who  forfeited  mine  long  ago  !  If 
I  am  to  remain,  and  hold  up  my  head,  I  must  be  scratched. 
Come,  You  are  a  man  of  celebrated  penetration  and  intelligence, 
and  you  can  teU  me  how  it's  to  be  brought  about." 

"I  can  tell  you,  George,"  replies  the  ironmaster,  deliberately, 
"  how  it  is  not  to  be  brought  about,  which  I  hope  may  answer  the 
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purpose  as  well.  Look  at  our  mother,  think  of  her,  recall  her 
emotion  when  she  recovered  you.  Do  you  believe  there  is  a  con- 
sideration in  tke  world  that  would  induce  her  to  take  auch  a  step 
against  her  favourite  son  1  Do  you  believe  there  is  any  chance  of 
her  consent,  to  balance  against  the  outrage  it  would  be  to  her 
(loving  dear  old  lady  ! )  to  propose  it  1  If  you  do,  you  are  wrong. 
No,  Gieorge !  You  must  make  up  your  mind  to  remain  unscratched. 
I  think,"  there  is  an  amused  smile  on  the  ironmaster's  face,  as  he 
watches  his  brother,  who  is  pondering,  deeply  disappointed,  "I 
think  you  may  manage  almost  as  well  as  if  the  thing  were  done, 
though." 

"How,  brother? 

"Being  bent  upon  it,  you  can  dispose  by  will  of  anything  you 
have  the  misfortune  to  inherit,  in  any  way  you  like,  you  know." 

"That's  true  I"  says  the  trooper,  pondering  again.  Then  he 
wistfully  asks,  with  his  hand  on  hb  brother's,  "  Would  you  mind 
mentioning  that,  brother,  to  your  wife  and  family  !  " 

"Not  at  all." 

"Thank  you.  You  wouldn't  object  to  say,  perhaps,  that  although 
an  undoubted  vagabond,  I  am  a  vagabond  of  the  harum  scarum 
order,  and  not  of  the  mean  sort  ? " 

The  ironmaster,  repressing  his  amused  smile,  assents. 

"Thank  you.  Thank  you.  It's  a  weight  off  my  mind,"  says 
the  trooper,  with  a  heave  of  his  chest  as  he  unfolds  his  arms,  and 
puts  a  hand  on  eaeh  1^;  "though  I  had  set  my  heart  on  being 
scratched,  too ! " 

The  brothers  are  very  like  each  other,  sitting  face  to  face ;  but 
a  certain  massive  simplicity,  and  absence  of  usage  in  the  ways  of 
the  world,  is  all  on  the  trooper's  side, 

"  Well,"  he  proceeds,  throwing  off  his  disappointment,  "  next 
and  last,  those  plans  of  mine.  You  have  been  so  brotherly  as  to 
propose  to  me  to  fall  in  here,  and  take  my  place  among  the 
products  of  your  perseverance  and  sense.  I  thank  you  heartily. 
It's  more  than  brotherly,  as  I  said  before  ;  and  I  thank  you  heartily 
for  it,"  shaking  him  a  long  time  by  the  hand,  "  But  the  truth  is, 
brother,  I  am  a  —  I  am  a  kind  of  a  Weed,  and  it's  too  late  to 
plant  me  in  a  regular  garden." 

"My  dear  George,"  returns  the  elder,  concentrating  his  strong 
steady  brow  upon  him,  and  smiling  confidently;  "leave  that  to  me, 
and  let  me  try." 

George  shaies  his  head.  "  You  could  do  it,  I  have  not  a  doubt, 
if  anybody  could ;  but  it's  not  to  bo  done.  Not  to  be  done,  sir ! 
Whereas  it  so  falls  out,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  am  able  to  be  of 
some  trifle  of  use  to  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  since  his  illness  — 
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brought  on  by  family  sorrows ;  and  that  he  would  rather  have 
that  help  from  our  mother'a  son  than  from  anybody  else." 

"Well,  my  dear  Geoi^,"  returns  the  other,  with  a  very  slight 
shade  upon  his  open  face,  "if  you  prefer  to  serve  in  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock's  liouaehold  bri^de " 

"  There  it  is,  brother ! "  cries  the  trooper,  checking  him,  with 
his  hand  upon  liis  knee  again  ;  "  there  it  is  !  You  don't  take 
kindly  to  that  idea  ;  I  don't  mind  it.  You  are  not  used  to  being 
officered ;  I  am.  Everything  about  you  is  in  perfect  order  and 
discipline ;  everything  about  me  requires  to  be  kept  so.  We  are 
not  accustomed  to  carry  things  with  the  same  hand,  or  to  look  at 
*em  from  the  same  point.  I  don't  say  much  about  my  garrison 
manners,  because  I  found  myself  pretty  well  at  my  ease  last 
night,  and  they  wouldn't  be  noticed  here,  I  dare  say,  once  and 
away.  But  I  shall  get  on  best  at  Chesney  Wold  —  where  there's 
more  room  for  a  Weed  than  there  is  here ;  and  the  dear  old  lady 
will  be  made  happy  besides.  Therefore  I  accept  of  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock's  proposals.  When  I  come  over  next  year  to  give  away 
the  bride,  or  whenever  I  come,  I  shall  have  the  sense  to  keep  the 
household  brigade  in  ambuscade,  and  not  to  manceuvre  it  on  your 
ground.  I  thank  you  heartily  again,  and  am  proud  to  think  of 
the  Kouncewells  as  they'll  be  founded  by  you." 

"  You  know  yourself  Geoige,"  says  the  elder  brother,  returning 
the  grip  of  his  hand,  "  and  perhaps  you  know  me  better  than  I 
know  myself.  Take  your  way.  So  that  we  don't  quite  lose  one 
another  again,  take  your  way." 

"  No  fear  of  that ! "  returns  the  trooper.  "  Now,  before  I  turn 
my  horse's  head  homeards,  brother,  I  will  ask  yon  —  if  you'll  be 
so  good  —  to  look  over  a  letter  for  me,  I  brought  it  with  me  to 
send  from  these  parts,  as  Chesney  Wold  might  be  a  painful  name 
just  now  to  the  person  it's  written  to.  I  am  not  much  accustomed 
to  correspondence  myself,  and  1  am  particular  respecting  this  pres- 
ent letter,  because  I  want  it  to  be  both  straightforward  and 
delicate." 

Herewith  he  hands  a  letter,  closely  written  in  somewhat  pale 
ink  but  in  a  neat  round  hand,  to  the  ironmaster,  who  reads  as 
follows : 


"Miss  Esthek  Summbkson, 

"  A  communication  having  been  made  to  me  by  Inspector  Bucket 
of  a  letter  to  myself  being  found  among  the  papers  of  a  certain  per- 
son, I  take  the  liberty  to  make  known  to  you  that  it  was  but  a  few 
lines  of  instruction  from  abroad,  when,  where,  and  how  to  deliver 
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ta  enclosed  letter  to  a  young  and  beautiful  lady,  then  unmarried  in 
England.     I  duly  observed  the  same. 

"  I  further  take  the  liberty  to  znake  known  to  you,  that  it  was 
got  from  me  as  a  proof  of  handwriting  only,  and  that  otherwise  I 
would  not  have  pven  it  up  as  appearing  to  be  the  most  harmlesa 
in  my  poeeeesion,  without  being  previously  shot  through  the  heart. 

"  I  furtJier  take  the  hherty  to  mention,  that  if  I  could  have  sup- 
posed a  certain  unfortunate  gentleman  to  have  been  in  existence,  I 
never  could  and  never  would  have  rested  until  I  had  discovered  bis 
retreat,  and  shared  my  last  farthing  with  him,  as  my  duty  and 
my  inclination  would  have  equally  been.  But  he  was  (officially) 
reported  drowned,  and  assuredly  went  over  the  side  of  a  transport- 
ship  at  night  in  an  Irish  harbour,  within  a  few  hours  of  her  arrival 
ftom  the  West  Indies,  as  I  have  myself  heard  both  from  officers 
and  men  on  board,  and  know  to  have  been  (officially)  confirmed. 

"  I  further  take  the  liberty  to  state  that  in  my  humble  quality 
as  one  of  the  rank  and  file,  I  am,  and  shall  ever  continue  to  be, 
your  thoroughly  devoted  and  admiring  servant,  and  that  I  esteem 
the  qualities  you  possess  above  all  others,  fer  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  present  dispatch. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  George," 

"A  little  formal,"  observes  the  elder  brother,  refolding  it  with  a 
puzzled  face. 

"  But  notliing  that  might  not  be  sent  to  a  pattern  young  lady ! " 
asks  the  younger. 

"  Nothing  at  all. 

Therefore  it  is  sealed,  and  deposited  for  posting  among  the  iron 
correspondence  of  the  day.  This  done,  Mr.  George  takes  a  hearty 
farewell  of  the  fknily  party,  and  prepares  to  saddle  and  mount. 
His  brother,  however,  unwiUing  to  part  with  him  so  soon,  proposes 
to  ride  with  him  in  a  light  open  carriage  to  the  place  where  he 
will  bait  for  the  night,  and  there  remain  with  him  until  morning : 
a  servant  riding,  for  so  much  of  the  journey,  on  the  thoroughbred 
old  grey  from  Chesney  Wold.  The  offer  being  gladly  accepted,  is 
followed  by  a  pleasant  ride,  a  pleasant  dinner,  and  a  pleasant 
breakfast,  all  in  brotherly  communion.  Then  they  once  more 
shake  hands  long  and  heartily,  and  part;  the  ironmaster  turning 
his  face  to  the  smoke  and  fires,  and  the  trooper  to  the  green  coun- 
try. Early  in  the  afternoon,  the  subdued  sound  of  bis  heavy  mili- 
tary trot  is  beard  on  the  turf  in  the  avenue,  as  be  rides  on  with 
ima^naiy  clank  and  jingle  of  accoutrements  under  the  old  elm 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

ESTHER'S  NAKBATIVE. 

Soon  after  I  had  had  that  conversation  with  my  Guardian,  he 
put  a  scaled  paper  in  ray  hand  one  morning,  and  said,  "  This  is  for 
next  month,  my  dear."     I  foTind  in  it  two  hundred  pounds. 

I  now  began  very  quietly  to  make  such  preparations  as  I  thought 
were  necessary.  Eclating  my  purchases  by  my  Gfuardian's  taste, 
which  I  knew  very  well  of  course,  I  arranged  my  wardrobe  to 
please  him,  and  hoped  I  should  be  highly  successful.  I  did  it  all 
so  quietly,  because  I  was  not  quite  free  from  my  old  apprehension 
that  Ada  would  be  rather  sorry,  and  because  my  Guardian  was  so 
quiet  himself  I  had  no  doubt  that  under  all  the  circumstances 
we  should  be  married  in  the  most  private  and  simple  manner.  Per- 
haps I  shoiUd  only  have  to  say  to  Ada,  "Would  you  like  to  come 
and  see  me  married  to-morrow,  my  pet  f "  Perhaps  our  wedding 
might  even  be  as  unpretending  as  her  own,  and  I  might  not  find  it 
necessary  to  say  anything  about  it  until  it  was  over.  I  thought 
that  if  I  were  to  choose,  I  would  like  this  best. 

The  only  exception  I  made  was  Mra.  Wocdcourt.  I  tcld  her 
that  I  was  going  to  he  married  to  my  Guardian,  and  that  we  had 
been  engaged  some  time.  She  highly  approved.  She  could  never 
do  enough  for  me ;  and  was  remarkably  softened  now,  in  compari- 
son with  what  she  had  been  when  we  first  knew  her.  There  was 
no  trouble  she  would  not  have  taken  to  have  been  of  use  to  me ; 
but  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  only  allowed  her  to  take  as  little,  as 
gratified  her  kindness  without  tasking  it. 

Of  course  this  was  not  a  time  to  neglect  my  Guardian ;  and  of 
course  it  was  not  a  time  for  neglecting  my  darling.  So  I  had 
plenty  of  occupation— wiiich  I  was  glad  of;  and  as  to  Charley, 
she  was  absolutely  not  to  be  seen  for  needlework.  To  surround 
herself  with  great  heaje  of  it  —  baskets  full  and  tables  fuU  —  and 
do  a  little,  and  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  staring  with  her  round 
eyes  at  what  there  was  to  do,  and  persuade  herself  that  she  was 
going  to  do  it,  were  Charley's  great  dignities  and  delights. 

Meanwhile,  I  must  say,  I  could  not  agree  with  my  Guardian  on 
the  subject  of  the  Will,  and  I  had  some  sanguine  hopes  of  Jamdyce 
and  Jamdyce.  Which  of  us  was  right  will  soon  appear,  but  I 
certainly  did  encourage  expectations.  In  Richard,  the  discovery 
gave  occasion  for  a  burst  of  business  and  agitation  that  buoyed  him 
up  for  a  little  time ;  but  he  had  lost  the  elasticity  even  of  hope 
now,  and  seemed  to  me  to  retain  only  its  feverish  anxieties.  From 
aomething  my  Guardian  said  one  day,  when  we  wKe  talking  about 
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this,  I  understood  that  my  marriage  would  not  take  place  until 
after  the  Term-time  we  had  been  t«ld  to  look  forward  to ;  and  I 
thought  the  more,  for  that,  how  rejoiced  I  should  be  if  I  could  be 
married  when  Richard  and  Ada  were  a  little  more  prosperous. 

The  Term  was  very  near  indeed,  when  my  Guardian  was  called 
out  of  town,  and  went  down  into  Yorkshire  on  Mr.  Woodcourt's 
business.  He  had  told  me  beforehand  that  his  presence  there  would 
be  necessary.  I  had  just  come  in  one  night  from  my  dear  girl's, 
and  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  aJi  my  new  clothes,  looking  at 
them  all  around  me,  and  thinking,  when  a  letter  from  my  Guardian 
was  brought  to  me.  It  asked  me  to  join  him  in  the  countiy ;  and 
mentioned  by  what  stage-coach  my  place  was  taken,  and  at  what 
time  in  the  morning  I  should  have  to  leave  town.  It  added  in  a 
pcatscript  that  I  would  not  be  many  hours  from  Ada. 

I  expected  few  things  less  than  a  journey  at  that  time,  but  I 
was  ready  for  it  in  half-an-hour,  and  set  off  as  appointed  early  next 
morning.  I  travelled  all  day,  wondering  all  day  what  I  could  be 
wanted  for  at  sncli  a  distance ;  now  I  thought  it  might  be  for  this 
purpose,  and  now  I  thought  it  might  be  for  that  purpose ;  but  I 
was  never,  never,  never  near  the  truth. 

It  was  night  when  I  came  to  my  journey's  end,  and  found  my 
Guardian  waiting  for  me.  This  was  a  great  relief,  for  towards 
evening  I  had  begun  to  fear  (the  more  so  as  his  letter  was  a  very 
short  one)  that  he  might  be  ill  However,  there  he  was,  as  well 
as  it  was  possible  to  be ;  and  when  I  saw  his  genial  face  again  at 
its  brightest  and  best,  I  said  to  myself  he  has  been  doing  ^ome 
other  great  kindness.  Not  that  it  requireil  much  penetration  to 
say  that,  because  I  knew  that  his  bemg  there  at  all  was  an  act 
of  kindness. 

Supper  was  ready  at  the  hotel,  and  when  we  were  alone  at  Uble 
he  said ; 

"  Full  of  curiosity,  no  doubt,  little  woman,  to  know  why  I  have 
brought  you  here ! " 

"Well,  Guardian,"  said  I,  "  without  thinking  myself  a  Fatana, 
or  you  a  Blue  Beard,  I  am  a  little  curious  about  it  ' 

"  Then  to  ensure  your  night's  rest,  my  love,"  he  returned,  gidy, 
"I  won't  wait  until  to-morrow  to  tell  you.  I  have  very  much 
wished  to  express  to  Woodcourt,  somehow,  my  sense  of  his  humamty 
to  poor  unfortunate  Jo,  his  inestimable  services  to  my  young  consms, 
and  his  value  to  ns  all.  When  it  was  decided  that  he  should  settle 
here,  it  came  into  my  head  that  I  might  ask  his  acceptance  of  some 
unpretending  and  suitable  little  place,  to  lay  his  own  head  in.  I 
therefore  caused  such  a  place  to  be  looked  out  for,  and  such  a  place 
was  found  on  veiy  easy  terms,  and  I  have  been  touching  it  up  for 
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him  and  making  it  habitable.  However,  when  I  walked  over  it 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  it  was  reported  ready,  I  found  that 
I  was  not  housekeeper  enough  to  know  whether  things  were  ali  as 
they  ought  to  be.  So  I  sent  off  for  the  best  little  housekeeper 
that  could  possibly  be  got,  to  come  and  give  me  her  advice  and 
opinion.  And  here  she  is,"  said  my  Guardian,  "  laughing  find  crying 
both  together ! " 

Because  he  was  so  dear,  so  good,  so  admirable.  I  tried  to  tell 
him  what  I  thought  of  him,  but  I  could  not  articulate  a  word. 

"Tut,  tut!"  said  my  Guardian.  "You  make  too  much  of  it, 
little  woman.     Why  how  you  sob,  Dame  Durdcn,  how  you  sob ! " 

"  It  is  with  exquisite  pleasure,  Guardian —  with  a  heart  flill  of 
thanks." 

"Well,  well,"  said  he.  "I  am  delighted  that  you  approve.  I 
thought  you  would.  I  meant  it  as  a  pleasant  surprise  for  the  little 
mistress  of  Bleak  House." 

I  kissed  hira,  and  dried  my  eyes.  "  I  know  now  I "  said  I.  "  I 
have  seen  this  in  your  face  a  long  while." 

"No;  have  you  really,  my  dearf"  said  he.  "What  a  Dame 
Durden  it  is  to  read  a  face ! " 

He  was  so  quMntly  cheerfiil  that  I  could  not  long  be  otherwise, 
and  was  almost  ashamed  of  having  been  otherwise  at  all.  When 
I  went  to  bed,  I  cried.  I  am  hound  to  confess  that  I  cried  ;  but  I 
hope  it  was  with  pleasure,  though  I  am  not  quite  sure  it  was  with 
pleasure.     I  repeated  every  word  of  the  letter  twice  over. 

A  most  beautiful  summer  morning  succeeded ;  and  after  break- 
fast we  went  out  arm  in  arm,  to  see  the  house  of  which  I  was  to 
give  my  mighty  housekeeping  opinion.  We  entered  a  flower-garden 
by  a  gate  in  a  side  wall,  of  which  he  had  the  key ;  and  the  fiiBt 
thing  I  saw,  was,  that  the  beds  and  flowers  were  all  laid  out 
according  to  the  manner  of  my  beds  and  flowers  at  home. 

"You  see,  ray  dear,"  observed  my  Guardian,  standing  still,  with 
a  delighted  face,  to  watch  my  looks  ;  "  knowing  there  could  be  no 
better  plan,  I  borrowed  youre." 

We  went  on  by  a  pretty  little  orchard,  where  the  cherries  were 
nestling  among  the  green  leaves,  and  the  shadows  of  the  apple- 
trees  were  sporting  on  the  grass,  to  the  house  itself,  —  a  cottage, 
quite  a  rustic  cottage  of  doll's  rooms  ;  but  such  a  lovely  place,  so 
tranquil  and  so  beautiful,  with  such  a  rich  and  smiling  country 
spread  around  it;  with  water  sparkiiug  away  into  the  distance, 
here  all  overhung  with  summer  growth,  there  turning  a  humming 
mill ;  at  its  nearest  point  glancing  through  a  meadow  by  the  cheer- 
ful town,  where  cricket-players  were  assembling  in  bright  groups, 
and  a  flag  was  flying  from  a  white  tent  that  rippled  in  the  sweet 
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west  wind.  And  still,  as  we  went  through  the  pretty  rooms,  out 
at  the  little  rustic  verandah  doors,  and  underneath  the  tiny  wooden 
colonnades,  garlanded  with  woodbine,  jasmine,  and  honeysuckle,  I 
saw,  in  the  papering  on  the  walls,  in  the  colours  of  the  furniture, 
in  the  arrangement  of  all  the  pretty  objects,  my  little  tastes  and 
fancies,  my  little  methods  and  inventions  which  they  used  to 
laugh  at  while  they  praised  them,  my  odd  ways  everywhere. 

I  could  not  say  enough  ia  admiration  of  what  was  all  so  beau- 
tifid,  but  one  secret  doubt  arose  in  my  mind,  when  I  saw  this.  I 
thought,  0  would  he  be  the  happier  for  it !  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  for  his  peace  that  I  should  not  have  been  so  brought 
before  him  ?  Because,  although  I  was  not  what  he  thought  me, 
still  he  loved  me  very  dearly,  and  it  might  remind  him  mournfully 
of  what  he  believed  he  had  lost.  I  did  not  wish  him  to  foiget  me, 
—  perhaps  he  might  not  have  done  so,  without  these  aids  to  his 
memory, — but  my  way  was  easier  than  his,  and  I  cotdd  have 
reconciled  myself  even  to  that,  so  that  he  had  been  the  happier 

"And  now,  little  woman,"said  my  Guardian,  whom  I  had  never 
seen  so  proud  and  joyful  as  in  showing  me  these  things,  and  watch- 
ing my  appreciation  of  them,  "  now,  last  of  all,  for  the  name  of 
this  honse." 

"  What  is  it  called,  dear  Guardian  ? " 

"  My  child,"  said  he,  "  come  and  see." 

He  took  me  to  the  porch,  which  he  had  hitherto  avoided,  and 
sMd,  pausing  before  we  went  out : 

"  My  dear  child,  don't  you  guess  the  name  % " 

"No  !"  said  I. 

We  went  out  of  the  porch  ;  and  he  showed  me  written  over  it, 
Bi^AK  House. 

He  led  me  to  a  seat  among  the  leaves  close  by,  and  sitting 
down  beside  me,  and  taking  my  hand  in  his,  spoke  to  me  thus  : 

"  My  darling  g^rl,  in  what  there  has  been  between  us,  I  have,  I 
hope,  been  really  solicitous  for  your  happiness.  When  I  wrote  you 
the  letter  to  which  you  brought  the  answer,"  smiling  as  he  referred 
to  it,  "  I  had  my  own  too  much  in  view ;  but  I  had  yours  too. 
Whether,  under  different  circumstances,  I  might  ever  have  renewed 
the  old  dream  I  sometimes  dreamed  when  you  were  very  young,  of 
making  you  my  wife  one  day,  I  need  not  ask  myself.  I  did  renew 
it,  and  I  wrote  my  letter,  and  you  brought  your  answer.  You  are 
following  what  I. say,  my  child ! " 

I  was  cold,  and  I  trembled  violently ;  but  not  a  word  he  uttered 
was  lost.  Aa  I  sat  looking  fizedly  at  him,  and  the  sun's  rays 
descended,  soMy  shining  through  the  leaves,  upon  his  bare  head,  I 
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felt  as  if  the  brightness  on  him  must  be  like  the  hrightneas  of 
the  Angela. 

"  Hear  me,  my  love,  but  do  not  speak.  It  is  for  me  to  speak 
now.  When  it  was  that  I  began  to  doubt  whether  what  I  had 
done  would  really  make  you  happy,  ia  no  matter.  Woodcourt 
came  home,  and  I  soon  had  no  doubt  at  all." 

I  clasped  him  round  the  neck,  and  hung  my  head  upon  his 
breast,  and  wept.  "  Lie  lightly,  confidently,  here,  my  child,"  said 
he,  pressing  me  gently  to  him.  "  I  am  your  guardian  and  your 
fether  now.     Best  confidently  here." 

Soothingly,  like  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  leaves ;  and  genially, 
like  the  ripening  weather;  and  radiantly  and  beneficently,  like  the 
sunshine ;  he  went  on. 

"Understand  me,  my  dear  girl.  I  had  no  doubt  of  your  being 
contented  and  happy  with  me,  being  so  dutiful  and  so  devoted ; 
but  I  saw  with  whom  you  would  be  happier.  That  I  penetrated 
his  secret  when  Dame  Durden  was  bhnd  to  it,  is  no  wonder ;  for  I 
knew  the  good  that  could  never  change  in  her,  better  far  than  she 
did.  Well !  I  have  long  been  in  Allan  Woodcourt's  confidence, 
although  he  was  not,  untO  yesterday,  a  few  hours  before  you  came 
here,  in  mine.  But  I  would  not  have  my  Esther's  bright  example 
lost ;  I  would  not  have  a  jot  of  my  dear  girl's  virtues  unobserved 
and  unhonoured ;  I  would  not  have  her  admitted  on  sufferance  into 
the  line  of  Morgan  ap  Kenig,  no,  not  for  the  weight  in  gold  of  all 
the  mountains  in  WaJes ! " 

He  stopped  to  kiss  me  on  the  forehead,  and  I  sobbed  and  wept 
afresh.  For  1  felt  as  if  I  could  not  bear  the  painful  delight  of  bis 
praise. 

"  Hush,  little  woman  !  Don't  cry ;  this  is  to  be  a  day  of  joy. 
I  have  looked  fonvard  to  it,"  he  said,  esultingly,  "  for  months  on 
months !  A  few  words  more.  Dame  Trot,  and  I  have  said  my 
say.  Determined  not  to  throw  away  one  atom  of  my  Esther's 
worth,  I  took  Mrs.  "Woodcourt  into  a  separate  confidence.  'Now, 
madam,'  said  I,  '  I  clearly  perceive  —  and  indeed  I  know,  to  boot 
—  that  your  son  loves  my  ward.  I  am  further  very  sure  that  my 
ward  loves  your  son,  but  will  sacrifice  her  love  to  a  sense  of  duty 
and  affection,  and  will  sacrifice  it  so  completely,  so  entirely,  so 
religiously,  that  you  should  never  suspect  it,  though  you  watched 
her  night  and  day.'  Then  I  told  her  aJl  our  story  —  ours  —  yours 
and  mine.  'Now,  madam,'  said  I,  'come  you,  knowing  this,  and 
live  with  us.  Come  you,  and  see  my  child  from  hour  to  hour ;  set 
what  you  see,  against  her  pedigree,  which  is  this,  and  this '  —  for 
I  scorned  to  mince  it  —  '  and  tell  me  what  is  the  true  legitimacy, 
when  you  shall  have  quite  made  up  your  mind  on  that  subject.' 
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Why,  honour  to  her  old  Welch  blood,  my  dear  ! "  cried  my  Guar- 
dian, with  enthusiasm,  "  I  believe  the  heart  it  animates  beats  no 
less  warmly,  no  less  admiringly,  no  less  lovingly,  towards  Dame 
Burden,  tlmn  my  own  ! " 

He  tenderly  raised  my  head,  and  as  I  clung  to  him,  kissed  me 
in  his  old  fatherly  way  agMn  and  again.  What  a  light,  now,  on 
the  pi-otecting  manner  I  had  thought  about ! 

"  One  more  last  word.  When  Allan  Woodcourt  spoke  to  you,  my 
dear,  he  spoke  with  my  knowledge  and  consent  —  but  I  gave  him 
no  encouragement,  not  I,  for  these  surprises  were  my  great  reward, 
and  I  was  too  miserly  to  part  with  a  scrap  of  it.  He  was  to  come, 
and  tell  me  all  that  passed  ;  and  he  did.  I  have  no  more  to  say. 
My  dearest,  Allan  Woodcourt  stood  beside  your  father  when  he  lay 
d«Ml  —  stood  beside  your  mother.  This  is  Bleak  House,  This 
day  I  give  this  house  its  little  mistress ;  and  before  God,  it  is 
the  brightest  day  in  all  my  life  ! " 

He  rose,  and  raised  mc  with  him.  We  were  no  longer  alone. 
My  husband  —  I  have  called  him  by  that  name  full  seven  happy 
years  now  —  stood  at  my  side. 

"Allan,"  said  my  Guardian,  "take  from  me,  a  willing  gift,  the 
best  wife  that  ever  a  man  had.  What  more  can  I  say  for  you, 
than  that  I  know  you  deserve  her !  Take  with  her  the  little  home 
she  brings  you.  You  know  what  she  will  make  it,  Allan ;  you 
know  what  she  has  made  its  namesake.  Let  me  share  its  felicity 
sometimes,  and  what  do  I  sacrifice !     Nothing,  nothing," 

He  kissed  me  once  again  ;  and  now  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes, 
as  he  said  more  softly : 

"Esther,  my  dearest,  after  so  many  years,  there  is  a  kind  of 
parting  in  this  too,  I  know  that  my  mistake  has  caused  you 
some  distress.  Forgive  your  old  Guardian,  in  restoring  him  to 
his  old  place  in  your  affections ;  and  blot  it  out  of  your  memory. 
Allan,  take  my  dear  !  " 

He  moved  away  from  under  the  green  roof  of  leaves,  and  stop- 
ping in  the  sunlight  outside,  and  turning  cheerfully  towards  us, 

"I  shall  be  found  about  here  somewhere.  It's  a  West  wind, 
little  woman,  due  West !  Let  no  one  thank  me  any  more ;  for  I 
am  going  to  revert  to  my  bachelor  habits,  and  if  anybody  disre- 
gards this  warning,  I'll  run  away,  and  never  eome  back  ! " 

What  happiness  was  ours  that  day,  what  joy,  what  rest,  what 
hope,  what  gratitude,  what  bliss  !  We  were  to  be  married  before 
the  month  was  out ;  but  when  we  were  to  eome  and  take  posses- 
sion of  our  own  house,  was  to  depend  on  Richard  and  Ada. 
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We  all  three  went  home  together  next  day.  Aa  soon  as  we 
arrived  in  town,  Allan  went  straight  to  see  Richard,  and  to  carry 
our  joyful  news  to  him  and  my  darling.  Late  aa  it  was,  I  meant 
to  go  to  her  for  a  few  minutes  before  lying  down  to  sleep :  but  I 
went  home  with  my  Guardian  first,  to  make  his  tea  for  him,  and 
to  occupy  the  old  chair  by  his  side  ;  for  I  did  not  lite  to  think  of 
its  being  empty  so  soon. 

When  we  came  home,  we  found  that  a  young  man  had  called 
three  times  in  the  course  of  that  one  day,  to  see  me ;  and  that, 
having  been  told,  on  the  occasion  of  bis  third  call,  that  I  was  not 
expected  to  return  before  ten  o'clock  at  night,  be  had  left  word, 
"that  he  would  call  about  then."  He  had  left  his  card  three 
times.     Mr.  Gxtppy. 

As  I  naturally  speculated  on  the  object  of  these  visits,  and  as 
I  always  associated  something  ludicrous  with  the  visitor,  it  fell 
out  that  in  laughing  about  Mr.  Guppy  I  told  my  Guardian  of  his 
old  proposal,  and  hia  subsequent  retractation.  "After  that,"  said 
my  Guardian,  "we  will  certainly  receive  this  hero."  So,  instruc- 
tions were  ^ven  that  Mr.  Guppy  should  be  shown  in,  when  he 
came  again ;  and  they  were  scarcely  given  when  he  did  come  again. 

He  was  embarrassed  when  he  found  my  Guardian  with  me,  but 
recovered  himself,  and  said,  "  How  de  do,  sir!" 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  1 "  returned  my  Guardian. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  I  am  tolerable,"  returned  Mr.  Guppy.  "Will 
you  allow  me  to  introduce  my  mother,  Mrs.  Guppy  of  the  Old 
Street  Eoad,  and  my  particular  friend,  Mr.  Weevle.  That  is  to 
say,  my  friend  has  gone  by  the  name  of  Weevle,  but  his  name  is 
really  and  truly  Jobling." 

My  Guardian  be^ed  them  to  be  seated,  and  they  all  sat  down. 

"Tony,"  said  Mr,  Guppy  to  his  friend,  after  an  awkward  si- 
lence.    "  Will  you  open  the  case  1 " 

"Do  it  yourself,"  returned  the  friend,  rather  tartly. 

"Well,  Mr.  Jamdyce,  sir,"  Mr.  Guppy,  after  a  moment's  con- 
sideration, began ;  to  the  great  diversion  of  his  mother,  which  she 
displayed  by  nudging  Mr.  Jobling  with  her  elbow,  and  winking  at 
me  in  a  most  remarkable  manner ;  "  I  had  an  idea  that  I  should 
see  Miss  Summerson  by  herself,  and  was  not  quite  prepared  for 
your  esteemed  presence.  But  Miss  Summerson  has  mentioned  to 
you,  perhaps,  that  something  has  passed  between  us  on  former 

"Miss  Summerson,"  returned  my  Guardian,  smiUng,  "has  made 
a  communication  to  that  effect  to  me." 

"That,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  "makes  matters  easier.  Sir,  I  have 
come  out  of  my  articles  at  Kenge  and  Carboy's,  and  I  believe  with 
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Batiafaction  to  all  parties,  I  am  now  admitted  (after  undergoing 
an  examination  that's  enough  to  badger  a  man  blue,  touching  a 
pack  of  nonsense  that  he  don't  want  to  know)  on  the  roll  of  attor- 
neys, and  ha¥e  taken  out  my  certificate,  if  it  would  be  any  satis- 
feetion  to  you  to  see  it." 

"Thank  you,  Mr,  Guppy,"  returaed  my  Guardian.  "I  am 
quite  willing  —  I  believe  I  use  a  legal  phrase- — to  admit  the 
certificate. " 

Mr,  Guppy  therefore  desisted  from  taking  something  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  proceeded  without  it. 

"  I  have  no  capital  myself,  but  my  mother  has  a  little  property 
which  takes  the  form  of  an  annuity ; "  here  Mr.  Guppy's  mother 
rolled  her  head  as  if  she  never  could  anfflciently  eiyoy  the  obser- 
vation, and  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth,  smd  again  winked 
at  me ;  "  and  a  few  pounds  for  expenses  out  of  pocket  in  conduct- 
ing business,  will  never  be  wanting,  free  of  interest.  "Which  is  au 
advantage,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  feelingly. 

"  Certainly  an  advantage,"  returned  my  Guardian. 

"I  have  some  connection,"  pursued  Mr.  Guppy,  "and  it  lays 
in  the  direction  of  Waloot  Square,  Lambeth.  I  have  therefore 
taken  a  ouse  in  that  locality,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  my  friends, 
is  a  hollow  bargain  (taxes  ridiculous,  and  use  of  fixtures  included 
in  the  rent),  and  intend  setting  up  professionally  for  myself  there, 
forthwith." 

Here  Mr,  Guppy's  mother  fell  into  an  extraordinary  passion  of 
roUing  her  head,  and  smiling  waggishly  at  anybody  who  would 
look  at  her. 

"  It's  a  sis  roomer,  exclusive  of  kitchens,"  said  Mr.  Guppy, 
"and  in  the  opinion  of  my  friends,  a  commodious  tenement. 
When  I  mention  my  friends,  I  refer  principally  to  my  friend  Job- 
ling,  who  I  believe  has  known  me,"  Mr.  Guppy  looked  at  him 
with  a  sentimental  air,  "  from  boyhood's  hour ! " 

Mr.  Jobling  confirmed  this,  with  a  sliding  movement  of  his  legs. 

"  My  friend  Jobling  will  render  me  his  assistance  in  the  capacity 
of  clerk,  and  will  live  in  the  ouse,"  said  Mr,  Gnppy,  "My 
mother  will  likewise  five  in  the  ouse,  when  her  present  quarter  in 
the  Old  Street  Road  shall  have  ceased  and  expired;  and  conse- 
quently there  will  be  no  want  of  society.  My  friend  Jobling  is 
naturally  aristocratic  by  taste;  and  besides  being  acquainted  with 
the  movements  of  the  upper  circles,  fully  backs  me  in  the  inten- 
tions I  am  now  developing." 

Mr.  Jobling  said  "certainly,"  and  withdrew  a  little  from  the 
elbow  of  Mr.  Guppy's  mother. 

"Kow,  I  have  no  occasion  ta  mention  to  yon,  sir,  you  being  in 
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the  confldeuce  of  Miss  Summerson,"  said  Mr.  Guppj  "  (mother,  I 
wish  you'd  be  so  good  as  to  keep  still),  that  Miss  Summerson's 
image  was  formerly  imprinted  on  my  art,  and  that  I  made  her  a 
proposal  of  marriage." 

"  That  I  have  heard,"  returned  my  Guardian, 

"Circumstances,"  pursued  Mr.  Guppy,  "over  which  I  had  no 
control,  but  quite  the  contrary,  weakenwl  the  impression  of  that 
image  for  a  time.  At  which  time.  Miss  Summerson's  conduct  was 
highly  genteel;  I  may  even  add,  magnanimous." 

My  Guardian  patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  seemed  much 
amused. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  "I  have  got  into  that  state  of 
mind  myself,  that  I  wish  for  a  reciprocity  of  magnanimous  be- 
haviour. I  wish  to  prove  to  Miss  Summerson  that  I  can  rise  to 
a  heighth,  of  which  perhaps  she  hardly  thought  me  capable.  I 
find  that  the  image  which  I  did  suppose  had  been  eradicated  from 
my  art,  is  not  eradicated.  Its  influence  over  me  is  still  tremen- 
jous ;  and  yielding  to  it  I  am  willing  to  overlook  the  circumstances 
over  which  none  of  us  have  had  any  control,  and  to  renew  those 
proposals  to  Miss  SummeiBon  which  I  had  the  honour  to  make  at 
a  former  period.  I  beg  to  lay  the  ouse  in  Walcot  Square,  the 
business,  and  myself,  before  Miss  Summerson  for  her  acceptance." 

"  Very  magnanimous,  indeed,  sir,"  observed  my  Guardian. 

"  Weil,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Guppy,  with  candour,  "  my  wish  is  to 
be  magnanimous.  I  do  not  consider  that  in  making  this  offer  to 
Miss  Summereon,  I  am  by  any  means  throwing  myself  away ; 
neither  is  that  the  opinion  of  my  friends.  Still  there  arc  circum- 
stances which  I  submit  may  be  taJcen  into  account  as  a  set-off 
against  any  little  drawbacks  of  mine,  and  so  a  fair  and  equitable 
balance  arrived  at." 

"  I  take  upon  myself,  sir,"  said  my  Guardian,  laughing  bb  he 
rang  the  bell,  "  to  reply  to  your  proposals  on  behalf  of  Miss  Sum- 
merson, She  is  very  sensible  of  your  handsome  intentions,  and 
wishes  you  good  evening,  and  wishes  you  well." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Mr.  Guppy,  with  a  blank  look.  "  Is  th  t  tanta 
mount,  sir,  to  acceptance,  or  rejection,  or  consideration  1 

"To  decided  rejection,  if  you  please,"  returned  my  t  a  d  an 

Mr.  Guppy  looked  incredulously  at  his  ftiend,  and  at  1  m  th 
who  suddenly  turned  very  augty,  and  at  the  floor,  an  1  t  tl 
ceiling. 

"  Indeed  ? "  said  he.  "  Then,  Jobling,  if  you  was  th  tn  nd  y 
represent  yourself,  I  should  think  you  might  hand  m    m  tl  t 

of  the  gangway,  instead  of  allowing  her  to  remain  wh  sh  a  n  t 
wanted." 
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But  Mrs,  Guppy  positively  refused  to  come  out  of  the  gangway. 
She  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  "  Why,  get  along  with  you,"  said  she  to 
my  Guardian,  "  what  do  you  mean  t  Ain't  my  son  good  enough  for 
you  t    You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.     Get  out  with  you ! " 

"  My  good  lady,"  returned  my  Guardian,  "  it  is  liardiy  reasonable 
to  aak  me  to  get  out  of  my  own  room." 

"I  don't  care  for  that,"  said  Mrs.  Guppy.  "Get  out  with 
you.  If  we  ain't  good  enough  for  you,  go  and  procure  somebody 
that  is  good  enough.     Go  along  and  find  'em." 

I  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  rapid  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
Guppy's  power  of  jocularity  merged  into  a  power  of  taking  the 
profoundest  offence. 

"Go  along  and  find  somebody  that's  good  enough  for  you," 
repeated  Mrs.  Guppy.  "  Get  out !  '  Nothing  seemed  to  astonish 
Mr.  Guppy's  mother  so  much,  and  to  make  her  so  very  indignant,  aa 
our  not  getting  out.  "  Wliy  don't  you  get  out  ? "  said  Mrs.  Guppy, 
"  What  are  you  stopping  here  for  ? " 

"Mother,"  interposed  her  son,  always  getting  before  her,  and 
pushing  her  back  with  one  shoulder,  as  she  sidled  at  my  Guardian, 
"  will  you  hold  your  tongue  1 " 

"  No,  William,"  she  returned  ;  "  I  won't !  Not  unless  he  gets 
out,  I  won't !  " 

However,  Mr.  Guppy- and  Mr.  Jobling  together  closed  on  Mr, 
Guppy's  mother  (who  began  to  be  quite  abusiTe),  and  took  her, 
very  much  against  her  will,  down-stairs ;  her  voice  rising  a  stair 
h^her  every  time  her  figure  got  a  stair  lower,  and  insisting  that 
we  should  immediately  go  and  find  somebody  who  was  good  enough 
for  us,  and  above  all  things  that  wo  should  get  out. 


CHAPTER   LXV, 

BEGIKNINO  THE  VFOELD, 

The  Term  had  commenced,  and  my  Guardian  found  an  intima- 
tion from  Mr,  Kenge  that  the  Cause  would  come  on  in  two  days. 
As  I  had  sufficient  hopes  of  the  will  to  be  in  a  flutter  about  it, 
Allan  and  I  agreed  to  go  down  to  the  Court  that  morning.  Richard 
was  extremely  agitated,  and  was  so  weak  and  low,  though  his  iU- 
neaa  was  still  of  the  mind,  that  ray  dear  girl  indeed  had  sore  occa- 
sion to  be  supported.  But  she  looked  forward  —  a  very  little  way 
now^to  the  help  that  was  to  come  to  her,  and  never  drooped. 

It  was  at  Westminster  that  the  Cause  was  to  come  on.  It  had 
come  on  there,  I  dare  say,  a  hundred  times  before,  but  I  could  not 
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divest  myself  of  an  idea  tliat  it  might  lead  to  some  result  now. 
We  left  home  directly  after  breakfast,  to  be  at  Westminster  Hall 
in  good  time;  and  walked  down  there  through  the  lively  streets  — 
so  happily  and  strangely  it  seemed  !  —  together. 

As  we  were  going  along,  planning  what  we  should  do  for  Eichard 
and  Ada,  I  heard  somebody  calling  "Esther!  My  dear  Esther  ! 
Esther  ! "  And  there  was  Caddy  Jelly  by,  with  her  head  out  of  the 
window  of  a  little  carriage  which  she  hired  now  y^  go  about  in  to 
her  pupils  (she  had  so  many),  as  if  she  wanted  to  embrace  me  at  a 
hundred  yards'  distance.  I  ha».l  written  her  a  note  to  tell  her  of 
all  that  my  Guardian  had  done,  but  had  not  had  a  moment  to  go 
and  see  her.  Of  course  we  turned  back  j  and  the  affectionate  girl 
was  in  that  state  of  rapture,  and  was  so  overjoyed  to  talk  about 
the  night  when  she  brought  me  the  flowers,  and  was  so  determined 
to  squeeze  my  face  (bonnet  and  all)  between  her  hands,  and  go  on 
ill  a  wild  manner  altogether,  calling  me  all  kinds  of  precious  names, 
and  telling  Allan  I  had  done  I  don't  know  what  for  her,  that  I 
was  just  obUged  to  get  into  the  little  carriage  and  calm  her  down, 
\fS  letting  her  say  and  do  exactly  what  she  liked.  Allan,  standing 
at  tlie  window,  was  as  pleased  as  Caddy ;  and  I  was  as  pleased  as 
either  of  them;  and  I  wonder  that  I  got  away  as  I  did,  rather 
than  that  I  came  off,  laughing,  and  red,  and  anything  but  tidy, 
and  looking  atter  Caddy,  who  looked  after  us  out  of  the  coach- 
window  as  long  as  she  could  see  us. 

This  made  us  some  quarter  of  an  hour  late,  and  wheo  we  came 
to  Westminster  Hal]  we  found  that  the  day's  business  was  begun. 
Worse  than  that,  we  found  such  an  unusual  crowd  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  that  it  was  full  to  the  door,  and  we  could  neither  see  nor 
hear  what  was  passing  within.  It  appeared  to  be  something  droll, 
for  occasionally  there  was  a  laugh,  and  a  cry  of  "Silence!"  It 
appeared  to  be  something  interesting,  for  every  one  was  pushing 
and  striving  to  get  nearer.  It  appeared  to  be  something  that  made 
the  professional  gentlemen  very  merry,  for  there  were  several  young 
counsellors  in  wigs  and  whiskers  on  the  outside  of  the  crowd,  and 
when  one  of  them  told  the  others  about  it,  they  put  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  and  quite  doubled  themselves  up  with  laughter,  and 
went  stamping  about  the  pavement  of  the  liall. 

We  asked  a  gentleman  by  ns,  if  he  knew  what  cause  was  on  t 
He  told  us  Jamdyce  and  Jarndyce.  We  asked  him  if  he  knew 
what  was  doing  in  it  ?  He  said,  redly  no  he  did  not,  nobody  ever 
did ;  but  as  well  as  he  could  make  out,  it  was  over.  Over  for  the 
day?  we  asked  him.     No,  he  said;  over  for  gooil. 

Over  for  good ! 

When  we  heard  this  unaccountable  answer,  we  looked  at  one 
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another  quite  lost  in  iimaemetit.  Could  it  be  pcssible  that  the 
Will  hid  set  tilings  nght  at  last,  and  that  Eichard  and  Ada 
were  going  tu  lie  rich'     It  seemed  too  good  to  he  true.     Alas  it 

Our  luspense  was  ihort ;  for  a  break-up  soon  took  place  in  the 
crowd,  and  the  people  came  streaming  out  looking  flushed  and  hot, 
and  bringing  a  quantity  of  bad  air  with  them.  Still  they  were  all 
exceedingly  amused,  and  were  more  like  people  coming  out  from  a 
Farce  or  a  Juggler  than  from  a  court  of  Justice.  We  stood  aside, 
watching  for  any  countenance  we  knew;  and  presently  great  bun- 
dles of  papers  began  to  be  carried  out  —  bundles  in  bags,  bundles 
too  large  to  be  got  into  amy  bags,  immense  masses  of  papers  of 
all  shapes  and  no  sliapes,  which  the  bearers  staggered  under,  and 
threw  down  for  the  time  being,  anyhow,  on  the  Hall  pavement, 
while  they  went  back  to  bring  out  more.  Even  these  clerks  were 
laughing.  We  glanced  at  the  papers,  and  seeing  Jamdyce  and 
Jamdyce  everywhere,  asked  an  official-looking  person  who  was 
standing  in  the  midst  of  them,  whether  tlie  cause  was  over. 
"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  it  was  all  up  with  it  at  last !  "  and  burst  out 
laughing  too. 

At  this  juncture,  we  perceived  Mr.  Kenge  coming  out  of  court 
with  an  aifable  dignity  upon  him,  listening  to  Mr.  Vholes,  who  was 
deferential,  atid  carried  his  own  bag.  Mr.  Vholea  was  the  first  to 
see  us.  "Here  is  Miss  Summerson,  sir,"  he  said.  "And  Mr. 
Woodcourt." 

"  0  indeed  I  Yes.  Truly  ! "  said  Mr.  Kenge,  raising  his  hat  to 
me  with  polisJied  politeness.  "How  do  jou  do?  Glad  to  see 
you.     Mr.  Jamdyce  is  not  here  ? " 

No.     He  never  came  there,  I  reminded  him. 

"  Really,"  returned  Mr.  Kenge,  "  it  is  as  well  that  he  is  not 
here  to-day,  for  his  —  sliall  I  say,  in  my  good  friend's  absence,  his 
indomitable  singularity  of  opinion  9  —  might  have  been  strength- 
ened, perhaps ;  not  reasonably,  but  might  have  been  strengthened." 

"  Pray  what  has  been  done  to-day  ? "  asked  Allan. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  1 "  said  Mr.  Kenge,  with  excessive  urbanity. 

"What  has  been  done  tonJay?" 

"  What  lias  been  done,"  repealed  Mr.  Kenge.  "  Quite  so.  Yes. 
Why,  not  much  has  been  done ;  not  much.  We  have  been  checked 
—  brought  up  suddenly,  I  would  say- — upon  the  —  shall  I  term 
it  threshold!" 

"Is  this  WtU  considered  a  genuine  document,  sir!"  said  Allan; 
"will  you  tell  us  that!" 

"Most  certainly,  if  I  could,"  said  Mr.  Kenge;  "but  we  have 
not  gone  into  that,  we  have  not  gone  into  that." 
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"  We  have  not  gone  into  that,"  repeated  Mr.  Vholes,  as  if  his 
low  inward  voice  were  an.  echo. 

"You  are  to  reflect,  Mr.  Woodcourt,"  observed  Mr.  Kenge, 
using  his  silver  trowel,  persuasively  and  smoothingly,  "that  this 
has  been  a  great  cause,  that  this  baa  been  a  protracted  cause,  that 
this  has  been  a  complex  cause.  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyc«  has  been 
termed,  not  inaptly,  a  Monument  of  Chanceiy  practice." 

"  And  Patience  has  sat  upon  it  a  long  time,"  said  Allan. 

"  Very  well  indeed,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Kei^,  with  a  certain 
condescending  laugh  he  had.  "Very  well!  You  are  further  to 
reflect,  Mr.  Woodcourt,"  becoming  dignified  to  severity,  "  that  on 
the  numerous  difficulties,  contingencies,  masterly  fictions,  and  forms 
of  procedure  in  this  great  cause,  there  baa  been  expended  study, 
abiUty,  eloquence,  knowledge,  intellect,  Mr.  Woodcourt,  h^h  intel- 
lect. For  many  years,  the  —  a  —  I  would  say  the  flower  of  the 
Bar,  and  the  —  a  —  I  would  presume  to  add,  the  matured  autumnal 
fruits  of  tbe  Woolsack  —  have  been  lavished  upon  Jamdyce  and 
Jamdyce.  If  the  public  have  the  benefit,  and  if  the  country  have 
the  adornment,  of  this  great  (irasp,  it  must  be  paid  for,  in  money 
or  money's  worth,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Kenge,"  said  Allan,  appearing  enlightened  all  in  a  moment. 
"Excuse  me,  our  time  presses.  Do  I  understand  that  the  whole 
estate  is  found  to  have  been  absorbed  in  costs  1 " 

"Hem!  I  believe  so,"  returned  Mr.  Kenge.  "Mr.  Vholes, 
what  do  you  say  % " 

"  I  believe  so,"  said  Mr.  Vholes. 

"  And  that  thus  the  suit  lapses  and  melts  away  ? " 

"Probably,"  returned  Mr.  Kenge.     "Mr.  VholesT' 

"  Probab^,"  said  Mr.  Vholes. 

"My  dearest  life,"  whispered  Allan,  "this  will  break  Richard's 
heart ! " 

There  was  such  a  shock  of  apprehension  in  his  face,  and  he 
knew  Richard  so  perfectly,  and  I  too  had  seen  so  much  of  his 
gradual  decay,  that  what  my  dear  ^rl  had  said  to  me  in  the 
fulness  of  her  foreboding  love,  sounded  like  a  knell  in  my  ears. 

"  In  case  you  should  be  wanting  Mr.  0,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Vholes, 
coming  after  us,  "  you'll  find  him  in  court.  I  left  him  there  rest- 
ing himself  a  little.  Good  day,  sir ;  good  day.  Miss  Summerson." 
As  he  gave  me  that  slowly  devouring  look  of  his,  while  twisting 
up  the  strii^  of  his  bag,  before  he  hastened  with  it  after  Mr. 
Kenge,  the  benignant  shadow  of  whose  conversational  presence  he 
seemed  afraid  to  leave,  he  gave  one  gasp  as  if  he  had  swallowed 
the  last  morsel  of  this  client,  and  his  black  buttoned-up  unwhole- 
some figure  glided  away  to  the  low  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 
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"  My  dear  love,"  said  Allan,  "  leave  to  me,  for  a,  little  while,  the 
charge  you  gave  me.  Go  home  with  this  intelligence,  and  come  to 
Ada's  by-and-byc ! " 

I  would  not  let  him  take  me  to  a  coach,  but  eatreated  him  to 
go  to  Richard  without  a  moment's  delay,  and  leave  mo  to  do  aa  he 
wished.  Hurrying  home,  I  found  my  Guardian,  and  told  him 
gradually  with  what  news  I  had  returned.  "  Little  woman,"  said 
he,  quite  unmoved  for  himself,  "  to  have  done  with  the  suit  on. 
any  terms,  is  a  greater  blessing  than  I  had  looked  for.  But  my 
poor  young  cousins  ! " 

We  talked  about  them  all  the  morning,  and  discussed  what  it 
was  possible  to  do.  In  the  afternoon,  my  Guardian  walked  with 
me  to  Symond's  Inn,  and  left  me  at  the  door.  I  went  up-stairs. 
When  my  darling  heard  my  footsteps,  she  came  out  into  the  small 
passage  and  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck ;  but  she  composed 
herself  directly,  and  said  that  Eichard  had  asked  for  me  several 
times.  Allan  had  found  him  sitting  in  a  comer  of  the  court,  she 
told  me,  like  a  stone  figure.  On  being  roused,  he  had  broken 
away,  and  made  as  if  he  would  have  spoken  in  a  fierce  voice  to 
the  judge.  He  was  stopped  by  his  mouth  being  full  of  blood, 
and  Allan  bad  brought  him  home. 

He  was  lying  on  the  sofa  with  his  eyes  closed,  when  I  went  in. 
There  were  restoratives  on  the  table ;  the  room  was  made  as  airy 
as  possible,  and  was  darkened,  and  was  very  orderly  and  quiet. 
Allan  stood  behind  him,  watching  him  gravely.  His  face  appeared 
to  me  to  be  quite  destitute  of  colour,  and,  now  that  I  saw  him  with- 
out his  seeing  me,  I  fully  saw,  for  the  first  time,  how  worn  away  he 
was.  But  he  looked  handsomer  than  I  had  seen  him  look  for 
many  a  day. 

I  sat  down  by  his  side  in  silence.  Opening  his  eyes  by-and-bye, 
he  said,  in  a  weak  voice  but  with  his  old  smile,  "  Dame  Burden, 
kiss  me,  my  dear ! " 

It  was  a  great  comfort  and  surprise  to  me,  to  find  him  in  his  low 
state  cheerful  and  looking  forward.  He  was  happier,  he  said,  in 
our  intended  marriage,  than  he  could  find  words  to  tell  me.  My 
husband  had  been  a  guardian  angel  to  him  and  Ada,  and  he  blessed 
us  both,  and  wished  us  all  the  joy  that  life  could  yield  us.  I  almost 
felt  as  if  my  own  heaxt  would  have  broken,  when  I  saw  him  take 
my  husband's  hand  and  hold  it  to  his  breast. 

We  spoke  of  the  future  as  much  as  possible,  and  he  said  several 
times  tliat  he  must  be  present  at  our  marriage  if  he  could  stand  upon 
his  feet.  Ada  would  contrive  to  take  him,  somehow,  he  said. 
"  Yea,  surely,  dearest  Richard  ! "  But  as  my  darling  answered  him 
thus  hopefully,  so  serene  and  beautiful,  with  the  help  that  was  to 
eome  to  her  so  near,  —  I  knew  —  I  knew ! 
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It  was  not  good  for  him  to  talk  too  much ;  and  when  he  was 
silent,  we  were  silent  too.  Sitting  beside  him,  I  made  a  pretence 
of  working  for  my  dear,  as  he  had  always  been  used  to  joke  about 
my  being  busy.  Ada  leaned  upon  his  pillow,  holding  his  head  upon 
her  arm.  He  dozed  often ;  and  whenever  he  awoke  without  seeing 
him,  said,  first  of  aU,  "  Where  is  Woodcourt  1 " 

Evening  had  come  on,  when  I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  saw  my 
Guardian  standing  in  the  little  hall.  "Who  is  that.  Dame  Bur- 
den ? "  Eiehard  asked  me.  The  door  was  behind  Mm,  but  he  had 
observed  in  ray  face  that  some  one  was  there. 

I  looked  to  Allan  for  advice,  and  as  he  nodded  "Yes,"  bent  over 
Eichaxd  and  told  him.  My  Guardian  saw  what  passed,  came  softly 
by  me  in  a  moment,  and  laid  his  hand  on  Richard's.  "  0  sir,"  said 
Etichard,  "  you  are  a  good  man,  you  are  a  good  man  ! "  and  burst 
into  tears  for  the  first  time. 

My  Guardian,  the  picture  of  a  good  man,  sat  down  in  my  place, 
keeping  his  hand  on  Bichard's. 

"My  dear  Rick,"  said  he,  "the  clouds  have  cleared  away,  and  it 
is  bright  now.  We  can  see  now.  We  were  all  bewildered.  Rick, 
more  or  less.     What  matters  !     And  how  are  you,  my  dear  boy  ? " 

"  I  am  veiy  weak,  sir,  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  stronger.  I  have  to 
begin  the  world." 

"  Aye,  truly ;  well  said ! "  cried  my  Guardian, 

"I  will  not  begin  it  in  the  old  way  now,"  said  Richard  with  a 
sad  smile.  "  I  have  learned  a  lesson  now,  sir.  It  was  a  hard  one ; 
but  you  shall  be  assured,  indeed,  that  I  have  learned  it." 

"Well,  well,"  said  my  Guardian,  comtbrting  him;  "well,  well, 
well,  dear  boy  !  " 

"  I  was  thinking,  sir,"  resumed  Richard,  "  that  there  is  nothing 
on  earth  I  should  so  much  like  to  see  as  their  house  —  Dame 
Durden's  and  Woodcourt's  house.  If  I  could  be  moved  there  when 
I  begin  to  recover  my  strength,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  get  well  there, 
sooner  than  anywhere." 

"Why,  so  have  I  been  thinking,  too.  Rick,"  said  my  Guardian, 
"and  our  little  woman  likewise;  she  and  I  have  been  talking  of  it, 
this  very  day.  I  dare  say  her  husband  won't  object.  What  do  you 
tJiinkr' 

Richard  smiled ;  and  lifted  up  his  arm  to  touch  him,  as  he  stood 
behind  the  head  of  his  couch. 

"  I  say  nothing  of  Ada,"  said  Richard,  "  but  I  think  of  her,  and 
have  thought  of  her  very  much.  Look  at  her !  see  her  here,  air, 
bending  over  this  pillow  when  she  has  so  much  need  to  rest  upon 
it  herself,  my  dear  love,  my  poor  girl ! " 

He  clasi>ed  her  in  his  arms,  and  none  of  us  spoke.     He  gradually 
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released  her;  and  she  looked  upon  us,  and  looked  up  to  heaven, 
and  moved  her  lips. 

"  When  I  get  down  to  Bleak  House,"  said  Richard,  "Ishajlhave 
much  to  tell  you,  sir,  and  you  will  have  much  to  show  me.  You 
will  go,  won't  you  ? " 

"  tlndoubtedly,  dear  Eick." 

"  Thank  you ;  like  you,  like  you,"  said  Richard.  "  But  it's  all 
like  you.  They  have  been  telling  me  how  you  planned  it,  and  how 
you  remembered  all  Esther's  famiUar  tastes  and  ways.  It  will  be 
like  coming  to  the  old  Bleak  House  again," 

"  And  you  wiU  come  there  too,  I  hope,  Rick.  I  am  a  solitary  man 
now,  you  know,  and  it  wiD  be  a  charity  to  come  to  me.  A  charity 
to  come  to  me,  my  love  !  "  he  repeated  to  Ada,  as  he  gently  jjassed 
his  hand  over  her  golden  hair,  and  put  a  lock  of  it  to  his  lips.  (I 
think  he  vowed  within  himself  to  cherish  her  if  she  were  left  alone.) 

"  It  was  all  a  trouhled  dream  t "  said  Richard,  claspmg  both  my 
Guardian's  hands  eagerly. 

"  Nothing  more.  Kick ;  notJiing  more." 

"And  you,  being  a  good  man,  can  pass  it  as  such,  and  for^ve 
and  pity  the  dreamer,  and  be  lenient  and  encouraging  when  he 
wakes  ? " 

"  Indeed  I  can.     What  am  I  but  another  dreamer.  Rick  1 " 

"  I  will  begin  the  world ! "  said  Richard,  with  a  light  in  his  eyes. 

My  husband  drew  a  little  nearer  towards  Ada,  and  I  saw  him 
solemnly  lift  up  his  hand  to  warn  my  Guardian, 

"  When  shall  I  go  from  this  place,  to  that  pleasant  countiy  where 
the  old  times  are,  where  I  shall  have  strength  to  tell  what  Ada  has 
been  to  me,  where  I  shall  be  able  to  recall  my  many  faults  and 
blindnesses,  where  I  shall  prepare  myself  to  be  a  guide  to  my  un- 
born child!"  said  Richard.     "When  shall  I  go?" 

"  Dear  Rick,  when  you  are  strong  enough,"  returned  my  Guardian, 

"  Ada,  my  darling  ! " 

He  sought  to  raise  himself  a  little.  Allan  raised  him  so  that  she 
could  hold  him  on  her  bosom  :  which  was  what  he  wanted, 

"  I  have  done  you  many  wrongs,  my  own.  I  have  fellen  like  a 
poor  stray  shadow  on  your  way,  I  have  married  you  to  poverty  and 
trouble,  I  have  scattered  your  means  to  the  winds.  You  will  for- 
give me  all  this,  my  Ada,  before  I  begin  the  world  1 " 

A  smile  irradiated  his  face,  as  she  bent  to  kiss  him.  He  slowly 
laid  his  lace  down  upon  her  bosom,  drew  hi%  arms  closer  round 
her  neck,  and  with  one  parting  sob  began  the  world.  Not  this 
world,  0  not  this  !     The  world  that  sets  this  right. 

When  aU  was  still,  at  a  late  hour,  poor  craaed  Miss  Flite  came 
weeping  to  me,  and  told  me  that  she  had  given  her  birds  their 
liberty. 
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CHAPTER  LXVr, 

DOWM    IB    UNCOLNSHIRK 


There  is  a  hush  upon  Chesney  Wold  in  these  altered  days,  as 
there  is  upon  a  portion  of  the  family  history.  The  story  goes, 
that  Sir  Leicester  paid  some  who  could  have  spoken  out,  to  hold 
their  peace ;  but  it  is  a  lame  story,  feebly  whispering  and  creeping 
ahout,  and  any  brighter  spark  of  life  it  shows  soon  dies  away.  It 
is  known  for  certain  that  the  handsome  Lady  Dedlock  lies  in  the 
mausoleum  in  the  park,  where  the  trees  arch  darkly  overhead,  and 
the  owl  is  heard  at  night  making  the  woods  ring ;  but  whence  she 
was  brought  home,  to  be  laid  among  the  echoes  of  that  solitary 
place,  or  how  she  died,  is  all  mystery.  Some  of  her  old  friends, 
principally  to  be  found  among  the  peachy-cheeked  charmers  with 
the  skeleton  throats,  did  once  occasionally  say,  as  they  toyed  in  a 
ghastly  manner  with  large  fens  —  like  chaxmers  reduced  to  flirting 
with  grim  Death,  after  losing  all  their  other  beaux  —  did  once 
occasionally  say,  when  the  World  assembled  together,  that  they 
wondered  the  ashes  of  the  Dedlocks,  entombed  in  the  mausoleum, 
never  rose  agmnst  the  profanation  of  her  company.  But  the  dead- 
aJid-gone  Dedlocks  take  it  very  calmly,  and  have  never  been  known 
to  object. 

Up  from  among  the  fern  in  the  hollow,  and  wmding  by  the 
bridle-road  among  the  trees,  comes  sometimes  to  this  lonely  spot 
the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs.  Then  may  be  seen  Sir  Leicester  — 
invalided,  bent,  and  almost  blind,  but  of  a  worthy  presence  yet  — 
riding  with  a  stalwart  man  beside  him,  constant  to  his  bridle-rein. 
When  they  come  to  a  certain  spot  before  the  mausoleum  door.  Sir 
Leicester's  accustomed  horse  stops  of  his  own  accord,  and  Sir 
Leicester,  pulling  off  his  hat,  is  still  for  a  few  moments  before  they 
ride  away. 

War  rages  yet  with  the  audacious  Boythom,  though  at  uncer- 
tain intervals,  and  now  hotly,  and  now  coolly;  flickering  like  au 
unsteady  fire.  The  truth  is  said  to  be,  that  when  Sir  Leicester 
came  down  to  Lincolnshire  for  good,  Mr.  Boythom  showed  a  mani- 
fest desire  to  abandon  his  right  of  way,  and  do  whatever  Sir  Leices- 
ter would ;  which  Sir  Leicester,  conceiving  to  be  a  concession  to 
his  illness  or  misfortune,  took  in  such  high  dut^on,  and  was  so 
magnificently  a^rieved  by,  that  Mr.  Boythom  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  committing  a  flagrant  trespass  to  restore  his  neigh- 
bour to  himself.  Similarly  Mr.  Boythom  continues  to  post  tre- 
mendous placards  on  the  disputed  thoroughfare,  and  (with  his  bird 
upon  his  head)  to  hold  forth  vehemently  against  Sir  Leicester  in 
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the  sanctuary  of  his  own  home ;  similarly,  also,  he  defies  him  as  of 
old  in  the  little  church,  by  testi^ing  a  bland  unconsciouaneas  of 
his  existence.  But  it  is  whispered  that  when  he  is  most  ferocious 
towards  his  old  foe,  he  is  really  most  considerate ;  and  that  Sir 
Leicester,  in  the  dignity  of  being  implacable,  little  supposes  how 
much  he  is  humoured.  As  little  does  he  think  how  near  together 
he  and  his  anta^nist  have  suffered,  in  the  fortunes  of  two  sisters ; 
and  his  antagonist,  who  knows  it  now,  is  not  the  man  to  tell  him. 
So  the  quarrel  goes  on,  to  the  satisfection  of  both. 

In  one  of  the  lodges  of  the  park ;  that  lodge  within  sight  of  the 
house  where,  once  upon  a  time,  when  the  waters  were  out  down  in 
Lincolnshire,  my  Lady  used  to  see  the  Keeper's  child ;  the  stalwart 
man,  the  trooper  formerly,  is  housed.  Some  relics  of  his  old  call- 
ing hang  upon  the  walls,  and  these  it  is  the  chosen  recreation  of  a 
little  lame  man  about  the  stable-yard  to  keep  gleaming  bright.  A 
busy  little  man  he  always  is,  in  the  polishing  at  harness-house 
doors,  of  stirrup-irons,  biis,  curb-chains,  hamess-hoaaes,  anything 
in  the  way  of  a  stable-yard  that  will  take  a  polish  :  leading  a  hfe 
of  friction.  A  shaggy  little  damaged  man,  withal,  not  unlike  an 
old  dog  of  some  mongrel  breed,  who  has  been  considerably  knocked 
about.     He  answers  to  the  name  of  Phil. 

A  goodly  sight  it  is  to  see  the  grand  old  housekeeper  (harder 
of  hearing  now)  going  to  church  on  the  arm  of  her  son,  and  to 
observe  —  which  few  do,  for  the  house  is  scant  of  company  in  these 
times  —  the  relations  of  both  towards  Sir  Leicester,  and  his  towards 
them.  They  have  visitors  in  the  high  summer  weather,  when  a 
grey  cloak  and  umbrella,  unknown  to  Chesney  Wold  at  other 
periods,  arc  seen  among  the  leaves ;  when  two  young  ladies  are 
occasionally  found  gambolling,  in  sequestered  saw-pits  and  such 
nooks  of  the  park ;  and  when  the  smoke  of  two  pipes  wreathes  away 
into  the  fragrant  evening  air,  from  the  trooper's  door.  Then  is  a 
fife  heard  trolling  within  the  lodge,  on  the  inspiring  topic  of  the 
British  Grenadiers ;  and,  as  the  evening  closes  in,  a  gruff  inflexible 
voice  is  heard  to  say,  while  two  men  pace  together  up  and  down, 
"  But  I  never  own  to  it  before  the  old  girl.  Discipline  must  be 
mwntained." 

The  greater  part  of  the  house  is  shut  up,  and  it  is  a  show-honse 
no  longer ;  yet  Sir  Leicester  holds  his  shrunken  state  in  the  long 
drawing-room  for  all  that,  and  reposes  in  his  old  place  before  my 
Lady's  picture.  Closed  in  by  night  with  broad  screens,  and  illu- 
mined only  in  that  part,  the  l^ht  of  the  drawing-room  seems 
gradually  contracting  and  dwindling  until  it  shall  be  no  more.  A 
little  more,  in  truth,  and  it  will  be  all  extinguished  for  Sir  Leices- 
ter ;  and  the  damp  door  in  the  mausoleum  which  shuts  so  tight, 
and  looks  so  obdurate,  will  have  opened  and  relieved  him. 
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Voliimnia,  growing  with  the  flight  of  time  pinker  as  to  the  red 
in  her  ftuie  and  yellower  as  to  the  white,  reads  to  Sir  Leicester  in 
the  long  evenings,  and  is  driven  to  various  artifices  to  conceal  her 
yawns :  of  which  the  chief  and  moat  efScacioiia  is  the  insertion  of 
the  pearl  necklace  between  her  rosy  lips.  Long-winded  treatises 
on  the  Buffy  and  Boodle  question,  showing  how  Bufiy  is  immacu- 
late and  Boodle  villainous,  and  how  the  country  is  lost  by  being 
all  Boodle  and  no  Bufty,  or  saved  by  being  all  Buffy  and  no  Boodle 
(it  must  be  one  of  the  two,  and  cannot  be  anything  else),  are  the 
staple  of  her  reading.  Sir  Leicester  is  not  particular  what  it  is, 
and  does  not  appear  to  follow  it  very  closely ;  further  than  that  he 
always  comes  broad  awake  the  moment  Volunmia  ventures  to  leave 
off,  and,  sonorously  repeating  her  last  word,  begs  with  some  dis- 
pleasure to  know  if  she  finds  herself  fatigued  i  However,  Volum- 
nia,  in  the  course  of  her  bird-like  hopping  about  and  pecking  at 
papers,  has  lighted  on  a  memorandum  concerning  herself,  in  the 
event  of  "anything  happening"  to  her  kinsman,  which  is  hand- 
some compensation  for  an  extensive  couree  of  reading,  and  holds 
even  the  dragon  Boredom  at  hay. 

The  cousins  generally  are  rather  shy  of  Chesney  Wold  in  its 
dulness,  but  take  to  it  a  little  in  the  shooting  season,  when  guns 
are  heard  in  the  plantations,  and  a  few  scattered  beaters  and 
keepers  wait  at  the  old  plsices  of  appointment,  for  low-apirited 
twos  and  threes  of  cousins.  The  debilitated  cousin,  more  debili- 
tated by  the  dreariness  of  the  place,  gets  into  a  fearful  state  of 
depression,  groaning  under  penitential  sofe-pillows  in  his  gunless 
hours,  and  protesting  that  such  fernal  old  jail's  — ■  nough  t'sew  fler 
up^frever. 

The  only  great  occasions  for  Volumnia,  in  this  changed  aspect 
of  the  place  in  Lincolnshire,  are  those  occasions,  rare  and  widely- 
separated,  when  something  is  to  be  done  for  the  county,  or  the 
country,  in  the  way  of  gracing  a  public  ball.  Then,  indeed,  does 
the  tuckered  sylph  come  out  in  feiry  form,  and  proceed  with  joy 
under  cousinly  escort  to  the  exhausted  old  assembly-room,  fourteen 
heavy  mdes  off;  which,  during  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days 
and  nights  of  every  ordinary  year,  is  a  kind  of  Antipodean  lumber- 
room,  full  of  old  chairs  and  tables,  upside  down.  Then,  indeed, 
does  she  captivate  all  hearts  by  her  condescension,  1^  her  girlish 
vivacity,  and  by  her  skipping  about  as  in  the  days  when  the 
hideous  old  general  with  the  mouth  too  full  of  teeth,  had  not  cut 
one  of  them  at  two  guineas  each.  Then  does  she  twirl  and  twine, 
a  pastoral  nymph  of  good  family,  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance. 
Then  do  the  swains  appear  with  tea,  with  lemonade,  with  sand- 
wiches, with  homage.     Then  is  she  kind  and  eruel,  stately  and 
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unaseuming,  various,  beautifully  wilful.  Then  k  there  a  singular 
kind  of  parallel  between  her  and  the  little  glass  chandeliers  of 
another  age,  embelliBhing  that  assembly-room ;  which,  with  their 
meagre  stems,  their  spare  little  drops,  their  disappointmg  knobs 
where  no  drops  are,  their  bare  little  stalks  from  which  knobs  aud 
drops  have  both  departed,  and  their  little  feeble  prismatic  twink- 
ling, all  seem  Yolumnias. 

For  the  rest,  Lincolnshire  life  to  Volumnia  is  a  vast  blank  of 
overgrown  house  looking  out  upon  trees,  sighing,  wringing  their 
hands,  bowing  their  heads,  and  casting  their  tears  upon  the  win- 
dow-panes in  monotonous  depression.  A  labyrinth  of  grandeur, 
less  the  property  of  an  old  family  of  human  beings  and  their 
ghostly  l^enesses,  than  of  an  old  family  of  eehoings  and  thunder- 
ings  which  start  out  of  their  hundred  graves  at  every  sound,  and 
go  resounding  through  the  building.  A  wast«  of  unused  passages 
and  staircases,  in  which  to  drop  a  comb  upon  a  bed-room  floor  at 
night  is  to  send  a  stealthy  footfaJl  on  an  errand  through  the  house. 
A  place  where  few  people  care  to  go  about  alone ;  where  a  maid 
screams  if  an  ash  drops  from  the  fire,  takes  to  crying  at  all  times 
and  seasons,  becomes  ti»e  victim  of  a  low  disorder  of  the  spirits, 
and  gives  warning  and  departs. 

Thus  Chesney  "Wold.  With  so  much  of  itself  abandoned  to 
darkness  and  vacancy ;  with  so  little  change  under  the  summer 
shining  or  the  wintry  lowering ;  so  sombre  and  motionless  always 
—no  flag  flying  now  by  day,  no  rows  of  lights  sparkling  by  night; 
with  no  family  to  come  and  go,  no  visitors  to  be  the  souls  of  pale 
cold  shapes  of  rooms,  no  stir  of  life  about  it ;  — passion  and  pride, 
even  to  the  stranger's  eye,  have  died  away  from  the  pkce  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  yielded  it  to  dull  repose. 


CHAPTER   LXVII. 

THE   CLOSE   OF   EBTHeB'S  NAKR4TIVE. 

Full  seven  happy  years  I  have  been  the  mistress  of  Bleak  House. 
The  few  words  that  I  have  to  add  to  what  I  have  written,  are  soon 
penned ;  then  I,  and  the  unknown  friend  to  whom  I  write,  will 
part  for  ever.  Not  without  much  dear  remembrance  on  my  side. 
Not  without  some,  I  hope,  on  bis  or  hers. 

They  gave  my  darling  into  my  arms,  and  through  many  weeks  I 
never  left  her.  The  little  child  who  was  to  have  done  so  much,  was 
born  before  tho  turf  was  planted  on  its  father's  grave.  It  was  a  boy ; 
and  I,  my  husband,  and  my  Guardian,  gave  him  his  fether's  name. 
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The  help  that  my  dear  counted  on  did  come  to  her ;  though  it 
came,  in  the  Eternal  wisdom,  for  another  purpose.  Though  to 
bless  and  restore  his  mother,  not  his  father,  -was  the  errand  of  this 
baby,  its  power  was  mighty  to  do  it.  When  I  saw  tlie  strength 
of  the  weak  little  hand,  and  how  its  touch  could  heal  my  darling's 
heart,  and  I'aise  up  hope  within  her,  I  felt  a  new  sense  of  the 
goodness  and  the  tendenicss  of  God. 

They  throve ;  and  by  degrees  I  saw  my  dear  girl  pass  into  my 
country  garden,  and  walk  there  with  her  infent  in  her  arms.  I 
was  married  then.    I  was  the  happiest  of  the  happy. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  my  Guardian  joined  us,  and  asked  Ada 
when  she  would  come  home  ? 

"Both  houses  are  your  home,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "buttheolder 
Bleak  House  claims  priority.  When  you  and  my  boy  are  strong 
enough  to  do  it,  come  and  take  possession  of  your  home." 

Ada  called  him  "her  dearest  cousin,  John,"  But  he  said.  No, 
it  must  be  Guardian  now.  He  was  her  Guardian  henceforth,  and 
the  boy's ;  and  he  had  an  old  asisoeiation  with  the  name.  So  she 
called  him  Guardian,  and  has  called  him  Guardian  ever  since.  The 
children  know  him  by  no  other  name.  —  I  say  the  children ;  I  have 
two  little  daughters. 

It  is  difficult  tfl  believe  that  ChaAey  (round-eyed  still,  and  not 
at  all  grammatical)  is  married  to  a  miller  in  our  neighbourhood ; 
yet  so  it  is;  and  even  now,  looking  up  from  my  desk  as  I  write, 
early  in  the  morning  at  my  summer  window,  I  see  the  very  mill 
beginning  to  go  round.  I  hope  the  mOler  will  not  spoil  Charley ; 
but  he  ia  very  fond  of  her,  and  Charley  is  rather  rain  of  such  a 
match  —  for  he  is  well  to  do,  and  was  in  great  request.  So  for  as 
my  small  maid  is  concerned,  I  might  suppose  Time  to  have  stood 
for  seven  years  as  still  as  the  mill  did  half  an  hour  ago ;  since 
little  Emma,  Charley's  sister,  is  exactly  what  Charley  used  to  be. 
As  to  Tom,  Charley's  brother,  I  am  really  afrwd  to  say  what  he 
did  at  school  in  cyphering,  but  I  think  it  was  Decimals.  He  is 
apprenticed  to  the  miller,  whatever  it  was ;  and  is  a  good  bashful 
fellow,  always  falling  in  love  with  somebody,  and  being  ashamed 
of  it. 

Caddy  Jellyby  passed  Uer  very  last  holidays  with  us,  and  was  a 
dearer  creature  than  ever ;  perpetually  dancing  in  and  out  of  the 
house  with  the  children,  as  if  she  had  never  given  a  dancing-lesson 
in  her  life.  Caddy  keeps  her  own  little  carriage  now,  instead  of 
hiring  one,  and  lives  full  two  miles  further  westward  than  New- 
man Street.  She  works  very  hard,  her  husband  (an  excellent  one) 
being  lame,  and  able  to  do  very  little.  Still,  she  is  more  than  con- 
tented, and  does  all  she  has  to  do  with  all  her  heart.     Mr.  Jellyby 
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spends  his  eyeninga  at  her  new  house  witli  Ms  head  against  the  wall, 
as  he  used  to  do  in  her  old  one.  I  have  heard  that  Mrs.  Jellyby  was 
understood  to  suffer  great  mortification,  from  her  daughter's  ignoble 
marriage  and  pursuits ;  but  I  hope  she  got  over  it  iu  time.  She 
has  been  disappointed  in  Borrioboola  Gha,  which  turned  out  a 
failure  in  consequence  of  the  King  of  Borrioboola  wanting  to  sell 
everybody  —  who  survived  the  climate  —  for  Rum ;  but  she  haa 
taken  up  with  the  rights  of  women  to  sit  in  Parliament,  and  Caddy 
tells  me  it  is  a  mission  involring  more  correspondence  than  the  old 
one.  I  had  almost  forgotten  Caddy's  poor  little  girl.  She  is  not 
such  a  mite  now;  but  she  is  deaf  and  dumb.  I  believe  there 
never  was  a  better  mother  than  Caddy,  who  learns,  in  her  scanty 
intervals  of  leisure,  innumerable  deaf  and  dumb  arts,  to  soften  the 
affliction  of  her  child. 

As  if  I  were  never  to  have  done  with  Caddy,  I  am  reminded 
here  of  Peepy  and  old  Mr.  Turveydrop.  Peepy  is  in  the  Custom- 
house, and  doing  extremely  well.  Old  Mr.  Turveydrop,  very 
apoplectic,  still  exhibits  his  Deportment  about  town ;  still  enjoys 
himself  in  the  old  manner ;  is  still  believed  in,  in  the  old  way. 
He  is  constant  in  his  patronage  of  Peepy,  and  is  understood  to  have 
bequeathed  him  a  favourite  French  clock  in  his  dressing-room  -— 
which  is  not  his  property. 

With  the  first  money  we  saved  at  home,  we  added  to  our  pretty 
house  by  throwing  out  a  little  Growlery  expressly  for  ray  Guardian ; 
which  we  inaugurated  with  great  splendour  the  next  time  he  eame 
down  to  see  us.  I  try  to  write  all  this  lightly,  because  my  heart 
is  full  in  drawing  to  an  end ;  but  when  I  write  of  him,  my  tears 
will  have  their  way. 

I  never  look  at  him,  hut  I  hear  our  poor  dear  Richard  calling 
him  a  good  man.  To  Ada  and  her  pretty  boy,  he  is  the  fondest 
father ;  to  me,  he  is  what  he  has  ever  been,  and  what  name  can  I 
give  to  that  I  He  is  my  husband's  best  and  dearest  friend,  he  is 
our  children's  darling,  he  is  the  object  of  our  deepest  bve  and 
veneration.  Yet  whOe  I  feel  towards  him  as  if  he  were  a  supe- 
rior being,  I  am  so  familiar  with  him,  and  so  easy  with  him,  that 
I  almost  wonder  at  myself.  I  have  never  lost  my  old  names,  nor 
has  he  lost  his  ;  nor  do  I  ever,  when  he  is  with  us,  sit  in  any  other 
plaoe  than  in  ray  old  chair  at  his  side.  Dame  Trot,  Dame  Durden, 
Little  Woman  !  — ■  all  just  the  same  as  ever ;  and  I  answer,  Yes, 
dear  Guardian  !  — just  the  same. 

I  have  never  known  the  wind  to  be  in  the  East  for  a  smgle 
moment,  since  the  day  when  he  took  me  to  the  porch  to  read  the 
name.  I  remarked  to  him,  once,  that  the  wind  seemed  never  in 
the  East  now :  and  he  said.  No,  truly ;  it  had  finally  departed 
from  that  quarter  on  that  voiy  day. 
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I  think  my  darling  girt  is  more  beautiful  than  ever.  The  eoirow 
that  has  been  in  her  face  —  for  it  is  not  there  now  —  seema  to 
have  purified  even  its  innocent  expression,  and  to  have  given  it  a 
diviner  quality.  Sometimes,  when  I  raise  my  eyes  and  see  her,  in 
the  black  dress  that  she  still  wears,  teaching  my  Kicliard,  I  feel  — 
it  is  difficult  to  express  — as  if  it  were  so  good  to  know  that  she 
remembers  her  dear  Esther  in  her  prayers. 

I  caU  him  my  Richard !  But  he  says  that  he  has  two  mamas, 
and  I  am  one. 

We  are  not  rich  in  the  tank,  hut  we  have  always  prospered,  and 
we  have  quite  enough.  I  never  walk  out  with  my  husband,  but  I 
hear  the  people  bless  him.  I  never  go  into  a  house  of  any  degree, 
but  I  hear  his  praises,  or  see  them  in  grateful  eyes.  I  never  lie 
down  at  night,  but  I  know  that  in  the  course  of  that  day  he  has 
alleviated  pain,  and  soothed  some  fellow-creature  in  the  time  of 
need.  I  know  that  from  the  beds  of  those  who  were  past  recovery, 
thanks  have  often,  often  gone  up,  in  the  last  hour,  for  his  patient 
ministration.     Is  not  this  to  be  rich ! 

The  people  even  praise  Me  as  the  doctor's  wife.  The  people 
even  like  Me  as  I  go  about,  and  make  so  much  of  me  that  I  am 
quite  abashed.  1  owe  it  all  to  him,  my  love,  my  pride !  They 
like  me  for  his  sake,  as  I  do  everything  I  do  in  life  for  his  sake. 

A  night  or  two  ago,  after  bustlmg  about  preparing  for  my  dar- 
ling and  my  Guardian  and  little  Eichard,  who  are  coming  to-morrow, 
I  was  sitting  out  in  the  porch  of  all  places,  that  dearly  memorable 
porch,  when  Allan  came  home.  So  he  said,  "  My  precious  little 
woman,  what  are  you  doing  herel"  And  I  said,  "The  moon  is 
shining  so  brightly,  Allan,  and  the  night  is  so  deUcious,  that  I  have 
been  sitting  here,  thinking," 

"  What  have  you  been  thinking  about,  my  dear  t "  said  Allan 
then. 

"  How  curious  you  are  ! "  said  I.  "  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
tell  you,  but  I  will.  I  have  been  thinking  about  my  old  looks  — 
such  as  they  were." 

"  And  what  have  you  been  thinking  about  (Aem,  my  busy  bee  ? " 
said  Allan. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  that  I  thought  it  was  impossible  that 
you  eould  have  loved  me  any  bett«r,  even  if  I  had  retained  them." 

". Such  as  they  were!"  said  Allan,  laughing. 

"Such  as  they  were,  of  course." 

"  My  dear  Dame  Burden,"  said  ADan,  drawing  my  arm  through 
his,  "  Do  you  ever  look  in  the  glass ! " 

"You  know  I  do;  you  see  me  do  it." 

"  And  don't  you  know  that  you  are  prettier  than  you  ever  were  1 " 
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I  did  not  know  that ;  I  am  not  eerUin  that  I  know  it  now. 
But  I  know  that  my  dearest  little  pets  are  very  pretty,  and  that 
my  darling  is  very  beautiful,  and  that  my  husband  is  very  hand- 
some, and  that  my  Guardian  has  the  brightest  and  most  benevolent 
faee  that  ever  was  seen  ;  and  that  they  can  very  well  do  without 
much  beauty  in  me  —  e 
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